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Dictionary of Botany and Gardening, compriſed 
A in this volume, and compiled by an obſcure 
perſon, has much prejudice to encounter, in 
recommending itſelf to the attention of the public, 
long prepoſſeſſed in favour of voluminous works by 
eminent hands upon the ſame ſubjects. \ hl 
Whether ſuch works merited that degree of the pub- 
lic favour they met with, is an enquiry which the com- 
piler of the preſent work would decline, becauſe it ne- 
ver was any part of his deſign to conteſt their merit, 
nor oppoſe their ſucceſs; and, in gratitude, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that whatever knowledge this book may im- 
part is principally derived from books that have gone be- 
fore it, though no greater liberty has been uſed with 
thoſe books, in compiling this, than all Dictionary wri- 


ters have conſtantly taken with works that were prior 
to their own. 


But, in juſtice to the work now laid before the pub- 
lic, it is neceſſary to intimate, that, however it may be 
conſidered as a collection from other books, it is not, 


a2 nor 
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nor was ever intended, an abridgement, or imitation, of 
any one book yet publiſhed. It was originally deſign- 
ed for private uſe, to facilitate the ſtudy of Botany, and 
the practice of Gardening, with a view to unite the bo- 
tanic ſcience to the art of culture; and the ſcience is 
now become ſo neceſſary to the gardener, that none a- 
bove the degree of a mere labourer is ſuppoſed ignorant 
of it ; for a gardener, without the knowledge of botany, 
Is juſtly compared to a ſurgeon without the knowledge 
of anatomy. 


It is alſo neceſſary to obſerve, that the two dictionaries 
of botany and gardening that have hitherto appeared in 
our language, are confeſſedly antiquated. The Linnzan 
ſyſtem of Botany, which is now univerſally eſtabliſhed, 
and ſolely ſtudied by all ſuch as would underſtand plants, 
was not known when Mr. Bradley's Dictionary of Plants 
was publiſhed. Mr. Miller's Gardener's Dictionary went 
through ſeveral editions, prior to the eſtabliſhment of 
that ſyſtem; and, indeed, in all the editions of Mr. Mil- 
ler's dictionary, except the laſt, little notice is taken of 
the Linnzan ſyſtem, or of the Linnzan names or cha- 
racters of plants. In the Gardener's Dictionary no par- 
ticular ſyſtem of botany is obſerved, though the author 
gives, in fome meaſure, into every ſyſtem. In the laſt 
* edition of that work, the ſyſtem of Linnzus is, indeed, 
for the moſt part, adopted, ſo far as regards the generic 
names and characters; but then, many of the ſpecies 
of Linnæus are treated as diſtin& genera ; and in aſcer- 
taining, deſcribing, and arranging the ſpecies of the ſe- 
veral genera, no one particular method is foilowed, but 
are ſyſtems all promiſcuouſly jumbled together, and that 
without any regard to the natural arrangement of plants. 


In a work of this kind, it is neceſſary that ſome one 
only ſyſtem of botany be follow ed; ; and it is chiefly in 


this 
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this particular that theſe ſheets boaſt a preference over 
the dictionaries of Bradley and Miller. Here the ſyſ- 
tem of Linnæus is ſcrupulouſly adhered to; his ſpecific 
as well as generic characters are exhibited, and the na- 
tural order of his arrangement of the ſpecies preſerved. 
But this book can claim other advantages over the books 
already mentioned, beſides this neceſſary piece of uni- 
formity. Many articles are added, not to be found in 
thoſe books, ſome of them diſtinck genera of plants, 
cultivated in the Engliſh gardens, but many more of 


them explanations of botanic terms. A capital circum- 


ſtance which may be mentioned in favour of this book, 
is that of having all the Engliſh names of the ſeveral 
genera and ſpecies treated of entered in their proper 
places, with references to their reſpective Latin names. 
Other improvements peculiar to it are, the Gardener's 
Calendar, and the Uſes of plants inſerted in the body of 
the work, together with the Explanation of the Linnæan 


ſyſtem of Botany prefixed to it; and, it is to be hoped, 


that the convenient fize, and proportionable price, of this 
book, as they are more obvious, will not be deemed leſs 
conſiderable advantages. 


The difficulty of comprifing a work of this nature in 
the compaſs of ſo ſmall a volume, muſt appear very 
great to every perſon who is acquainted with the ſub- 


jects ; but this difficulty was ſurmounted, by obſerving 


the following method : 1. Few plants have been de- 
ſcribed but ſuch as are cultivated in this country; exotics, 
which the gardener is ſuppoſed never to have ſeen, 
and common weeds, being deemed unworthy a place in 
ſuch a Compendium as this. 2. The Synonyma of plants, 
which would multiply articles, and perplex the young 
botaniſt, are, for the moſt part, omitted ; and the rea- 


der, unacquainted with the Linnæan names, is directed 


to them by the Engliſh names, if they have any. 3. In 
deſcribing 
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deſcribing the generic characters of plants, ſuch circum- 
ſtances as ſerve to make a part of the characters of the 
claſs, or order, are generally omitted, as the number, 
propartion, diſpoſition, &c. of the parts of generation; 
becauſe they would be found no more than conſtant re- 
petitions of circumſtances mentioned in the deſcription 
of the claſs and order in the Introduction, and of the 
ſeveral plants arranged under the ſame claſs and order 
in the body of the work ; each genus of plants, prior 
to the * of its generic characters, being con- 
ſtantly referred to its proper order and claſs. 4. The 
plants mentioned in this work are ſuppoſed to be known 
to the young botaniſt, either by their Engliſh or botanic 
names, and therefore a deſcription of them is not attempt- 
ed, in order for him to know them by ſuch deſcriptions, 
The generic and ſpecific characters, according to the 
ſyſtem of botany now eſtabliſhed, are here delivered, 
becauſe they are circumſtances which the young bota- 
niſt is ſuppoſed not to know; it is not pretended, by 
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dry and inſipid deſcriptions, to tell him what every gar- | 


dener is ſuppoſed to know, or, at leaſt, ſhould know, 
every plant cultivated in the Engiiſh gardens, one from 
another; and, indeed, the ſpecific characters of Lin- 
næus are themſelves ſhort deſcriptions, and convey a diſ- 
tint knowledge of the plant. 5. The great reduction 
Linnæus made in the ſuppoſed number of ſpecies, has 
alſo afforded much opportunity of abridging the ſubjects; 
and in genera, where the ſpecies are very numerous, 
their number has only been mentioned; and no more 
of them deſcribed than are met with in the gardens. 
On other occaſions, where the number of ſpecies cul- 
tivated 1s very great, a particular deſcription of them 
has been omitted, if the ſame mode of culture ſerved 


for all; and where the method of cultivation was diffe- 
rent, fuch plants as required the ſame culture have | 


been frequently claſſed together. 
With 
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With reſpect to the varieties, few of them have been 
culture of the ſpecies ; the varieties are very vague, and 
continually increaſing, therefore an attempt to mention 
them would be highly abſurd in a volume of this ſize. 


The native places of plants, and ſuch. other circum- 
ſtances as are neceſſary to the knowledge of their cul- 
ture, found in the works of Linnæus and others, have 
been always mentioned, with due regard to the autho- 
rity of Mr. Miller, whoſe method of cultivation, be- 
cauſe founded upon long experience, has been generally 
directed. To the indefatigable induſtry of this great 
gardener, the public are much indebted; and it is with 
conſiderable reluctance, that the compiler of the fol- 
lowing ſheets has found himſelf under a neceſſity of 
animadverting upon a work from which he has collected 


Ino ſmall ſhare of the materials of his own. 


\ 


While the directions for the culture of plants are de- 
livered in the plaineſt and moſt familiar manner, it will 
be objected to the botanical part of this work, that the 
terms made uſe of in deſcribing the characters of plants, 
or in the deſcriptions of the flowers and fruits, muſt be 
conſidered as an inſurmountable difficulty in the way of * 
the unlearned, who would underſtand the ſyſtem of 
Linnzus: but it ſhould be remembered, that every ſcience 
muſt have terms peculiar to itſelf, expreſſive of its pe- 
culiar and neceſſary diſtinctions; that this book abounds 
with ſuch terms only in common with every other book 
upon the ſubject; that every one who can underſtand 
any botanical book of reputation, will meet here with 


no difficulty in this point ; and that there are more of 
| thoſe terms explained in this Dictionary, than in any 
other. And here it is intimated to the reader, once for 


mentioned, and thoſe but occaſionally, in directing the 
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all, that if any botanic term, or epithet, occurs in the 
work, which is not explained under its proper head, 
the explanation will probably be found under the term 
to which the epithet is applied: thus, for inſtance, moſt 
of the terms uſed to expreſs the diſtinctions of different 
leaves, are explained under the article LEAF ; thoſe 
uſed to expreſs the differences of flowers, under the ar- 
ticle FLOWER ; thoſe uſed to expreſs the differences of 
ſtalks, under the article STALK ; and fo of others. 
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INTRO DU CTIO N 


TO THE 


LINNEAN SYSTEM or BOTANY. 


NDER the article BoTany, in the body of the 
| following Work, the object of this ſcience, in ge- 


neral, has been conſidered, its origin and progreſs 
have been traced, and the many variations which it ſuffer- 
ed, with reſpe& to method, mentioned, down to the ſyſtem 
invented by Dr. Linnæus, profeſſor of phyſic and botany at 
Upſal in Sweden, which is now univerſally followed, and 
the explanation of which, in ſome meaſure, was the prin- 


cipal deſign of undertaking the performance now humbly 
ſubmitted to the judgment of the public, 


Under the ſame article, it has alſo been obſerved, that 
the ſyſtem of botany formed by Linnæus, and divided into 
claſſes, orders, genera, ſpecies, and varieties, is founded on 
the fructification of plants, which, in a perfect ſtate, con- 
fiſts of the ſeven principal parts following, the calyx, the 
corolla, the ſtamina, the piſtil, the pericarpium, the ſeeds,. and 
the receptacle, each of which is deſcribed in the body of the 
work under its reſpective head. 


From the number, proportion, poſitions, and other cir- 
cumſtances attending theſe parts of fructification, the claſſes, 
orders, and genera, of vegetables are characteriſed in the 
I. innæan ſyſtem. The number and diſpoſition of the fila- 


b ments 
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that claſs, called the digynia; and ſo on. 


and the top of the ſtyle, as has been mentioned under the 
article p1sSTIL, uſually ſwells or divides into a head, called 


the duſt or pollen from the buttons, affords ir a paſſage 


ſexes in plants, in like manner as in animals, the Linnzan 


agree in theſe parts ſhould be ranked under one genus; and 


the number, figure, proportion, and ſituation of all the 


of the fructification is found through the ſeveral ſpecies ol 


one part of the fructification is found to be the moſt co 


ments of the ſtamina generally ſhew the claſs of a plant, 
and the ſtyles of the piſtilla conſtitute, for the moſt part, 
the character of the order in which it is arranged under 
that claſs : for inſtance, if in any flower there be bur one 
filament or ſtamen, it belongs to the firſt claſs, which iz 
called the monandria; and if it have only one ſtyle, it be. 
longs to the firſt order under that claſs, which is called the 
monogynia; if, with one filament, there be two ſtyles, it i 
one of the monandria claſs, and of the ſecond order under 


Under the article STAMINA it has been obſerved, that 
upon the filaments are fixed buttons, called anthere, which 
are conſidered as the male organs of generation in plants; 


its ſtigma, which is the female part, and which, receiving 
down to impregnate the germen. From this diſtinction o 


ſyſtem of botany obtained the name of the Sexual ſyſtem, 
See this doctrine of ſexes further explained under the articl 
GENERATION of Plants. See alſo the articles Sri MA, Por. 
LEN, and GERMEN. 


The other parts of the fructification, viz. the calyx, co. 
rolla, pericarpium, ſeeds, and receptacle, are conſulted forl 
eſtabliſhing the genera of plants. Hence, all vegetables thatf 


all ſuch as differ in them ſhould be ſeparated. The charac: 
teriftic mark of each genus is, therefore, to be fixed from 


parts: but as there are few genera in which all the party 
are conſtant in every one of the ſpecies, we ought, whenevell 
it is poſſible, to fix upon ſome one circumſtance that i 
conſtant, and make it the effential character, which may 
be had in moſt genera. The more conſtant any pat 


any genus, the more it may be relied on with certainty 
as a Characteriſtic mark for that genus. In ſome genera 


ſtant; 
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flant; and in others, another ; but there is no part but is 
ſometimes liable to a variation, 


As generic differences depend upon the form of the 
ſructification, ſpecific diſtinctions take their riſe from any 
circumſtance in which plants of the ſame genus are found 
to diſagree, provided ſuch circumſtance is conſtant, and 
not liable to alteration, by culture or other accidents. 
Hence Linnæus aſſerts the ſpecies to be as many as 
there were different forms of vegetables produced at the 
creation, and conſiders all caſual differences as varieties of 
the ſame ſpecies. The root often affords a real ſpecific 
difference, and is ſometimes the chief diſtinction; the 
trunk often furniſhes a ſure mark of diſtinction; the leaves 
exhibit moſt natural and elegant ſpecific differences, and 
the flowers and other parts of the fructification have their 
influence likewiſe, in many caſes, in diſtinguiſhing the 
ſpecies. 


Such differences as are only incidental to vegetables, and 
are not conſtant and unchangeable, conſtitute the ſeveral 
varieties of their reſpective ſpecies, which varieties are 
grounded chiefly on the ſollowing circumſtances, viz. mag- 
nitude, time of flowering, colour, ſcent, taſte, virtues and 
uſes, duration, multitude, pubeſcence, oppoſition and com- 
poſition of Jeaves, the circumſtance of their being curled 
or bladdery, monſtrous flowers, which are to be conſidered 
only as a variety from luxuriance, and ſex in plants of the 
twenty-ſecond claſs. It is found that a change of ſoil. 
occaſions many of the varieties in plants, as does likewiſe 
an improvement in, or a neglect of, culture. The varieties 
11 tha may be generally explained, and eaſily reduced under their 

proper ſpecies, by comparing the variable mark of the va- 
riety with the natural plant. | 


may But as no more is attempted in this Introduction, than to 
pa trace the out-line of the theoretic part only of the Lin- 
ies o næan ſyſtem, no doctrine but that of the claſſes, orders, 
aint) and genera of that ſyſtem, comes properly under conſide- 
ener, 


ration, the explanation of the ſpecies and varicties hav- 
bes a nearer relation to the practice than the theory of 
botan 7). J | 


b 2 3 The 
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The Sexual ſyſtem of botany being founded on the 
diſcovery of a diſtinction of ſexes in vegetables, the con- 
ſtruction and diſtribution of the ſyſtem are principally 
eſtabliſhed upon, and regulated by, the ſtamina and piſtilla, 
the male and female parts of the flower. Such flowers 
as have ſtamina, but no piſtil, are called male flowers: 
ſuch as have a piſtil, but no ſtamina, female flowers : ſuch 
as have both ſtamina and piſtilla, hermaphrodite flowers; 
and ſuch as have neither, neuter. Hermaphrodite flowers 
are ſometimes diſtinguiſhable into male hermaphrodites, | 
and female hermaphrodites, when, in a flower which con- 
tains the parts belonging to each ſex, one of the ſexes | 
proves abortive ; thus, if the defect be in the ſtamina, 
it is a female hermaphrodite; if in the piſtil, a male 
one. : 


| The flowers of the generality of plants are hermaphro- 

| dite; but in the twenty-firſt and twenty-ſecond claſſes, 

| the former diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Monoecia, | 
| and the latter by that of the Dioecia claſs, the ſexes are | 
| ſeparate, and allotted to different flowers; and in the Di- 
oecia, or twenty-ſecond claſs, in particular, the ſexes are 
[ found even on different plants; the male flowers growing 
all upon one plant, and the female flowers, on another. See 
| the article FLOWER. = 
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1 The moſt general diviſion of vegetables, according to 
1 the ſyſtem of Linnæus, is into twenty-four claſſes ; each 
| claſs, as was already obſerved, is ſubdivided into orders, 
| each order into genera, each genus into ſpecies, and each 
| ſpecies into varieties: but the explanation of the claſſes and 
orders being chiefly intended by this Introduction, as prepa- 
ratory to the doctrine of the genera and ſpecies, treated of 
in the DicTIONARY, it is here thought expedient to inſert 
the following Table, which, at one view, exhibits the titles Y 
and 1 ae of the ſeveral claſſes and orders of the 


* 
* 


| ſyſtem ; after which each claſs, with its reſpective orders, 
- will be particularly treated of and explained. y 
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Table of the CLAssES and OR PDR RS. 


CLASSES. 


I. MoNANDRIA 


II. DrANDRIA 


III. TrianDRIA 


IV. TeTRANDRIA 


V. PENTANDRIA 


VI. HEXANDRIA 


VII. HEPTANDRIA 


VIII. Oc rAN DPRIA 


IX. ENNEANDRIA 


X. DAN DRIA 
XI. DoDECANDRIA 


XII. Icos Ax pRIA 


XIII. ä 
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ORDERS. 


1. Monogynia. 2. Digynia. 


1. Monogyma. 


1. 


I. 


I. Monogyna. 


I, 


I. 


2. Digynia. 
3. Trigynia. 
Monogyma. 2, Digynia. 
3. Trigynia. 


» Monogyma. 
3. Tetragynia. 
« Monogyma. 


2. Digyma. 


2. Digyma. 
3. Trigyma. 4. Tetragy- 
nia. 5. Pentagynia. 6. 
Polygyma. 


« Monogyma. 
3. Trigyma. 


2. Digyma- 
4. Tetragy- 


nia. 5. Polygynia. 


Monogynia. 
Monogynia. 


3. Trigyms. 
nia. 

. Monogynia. 
3. Hexagynia. 

Monogyma. 2. Digynia. 
3. Trigyma. 4. Pentagy- 
nia. 5. Decagyma. 
2. Digynia. 
3. Trigyma. 4. Pentagy- 
nia. 5. Polygyma. 
Monogynia. 2, Digyma. 
3. Trigyma. 4. Penta- 
gynia, 5. Polygynia. 
Monogyma. 2. Digyna. 
3. Trigynia. 4. Tetragy- 
nia. 5. Pentagyma. 6. 
Hexagyma. 7. Polygynia. 


XIV. 


2. Digyma. 
4. Tetragy- 


VI 
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1. Gymnoſpermia. 2. Angioſ- 
XIV. DioyNAMIA 1 2 mop 3. Polypetala. 
XV. TETRADYNAMIA 1. Siliculoſa. 2. Siliquoſa. 


XVI. MoNADELPHIA 1 


dria. 3. Polyandria. 


| ö dria. 2. Ocfandria. 
XVII. DiAaDELPHIA 1 , + iis 


, tandria. . Jeoſan- 
XVII. PoLY ADELPHIA 1 , =— 7 Pol br . 0 


1. Polygamia æqualis. 2. Po- 
lygamia ſuperfiua. 3. Po- 
XIX. SYNGENESIA Heamia fruſtranca. 4. Po- 

5 lygamia neceſſaria. 5. Mo- 1 
nogamia. 
Diandria. 2. Triandria. 

3. Tetrandria. 4. Pen- 
tandria. 5. Hexandria. 
6. Decandria. 7. Poly- 
andria. 
Monandria. 2. Diandria. 
3. Triandria. 4. Tetran- 
dria. 5. Pentandria. 6. 
Hexandria. 7. Heptandria. 
8. Polyandria. g. Mo- 
nadelphia. 10. Syngene- 
a. 11. Gynanaria. | 
1. Monandria. 2. Diandria. 
3. Triandria. 4. Tetran- 
dria. 5. Pentandria 6. 
Hexandria. 7. Ofandria. ix 


XX. GYNANDRIA 


XXI. Mono cr. 


| 


XXII. Droxcra 8. Enneandria. g. De- | 


candria. 10. Polyandria. 
11. Monadelphia. 12. 


Syngenefia. 13. Gynan- 


dria. 
3 I, Monoecia. 2. Dioecia. 3. 
XXIII. Por You 7 Trioecia. 


XXIV. Ca v rTrOOGAMIA. 1 1, Filices. 2. Muſci. 3. 
; Such 


Age. 4. Fungi. 


zuch 
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Such being the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of the Linnzan 
aſtem of botany, it may be proper here to explain the 
,ames or titles of the ſeveral claſſes and orders, before we 


nter upon a particular account of each; becauſe an ex- 


hlanation of theſe names leads immediately to the know- 
edge of the proper characters of the ſeveral claſſes and 


orders, and the ſeveral diſtinctions on which they are 


ounded. 


The names or titles of the ſeveral claſſes and orders of 
his ſyſtem, juſt mentioned, are all compound terms, de- 
ived from the Greek language, and expreſſive, each of 
he principal circumſtance which obtains in the reſpective 
laſs or order that it ſerves to denominate ; and which diſtin- 


puiſhes it from every other claſs or order belonging to the 
ſyſtem. | 


The ten claſſes firſt in order, which conſiſt of hermaphro- 
dite flowers, take their denominations from the number of 
ſtamina, or male parts, of the flower; and each denomi- 
nation is a word compounded of the numerical term, which 
expreſſes the number of ſuch male parts, and the term die. 
which ſignifies a haſband, the word uſed for the male part it- 
ſelf : thus, I. Monandria, the title of the firſt claſs, is a word 
compounded of u, fingle, and ane, A huſband, and ſig- 
nifies a Angle huſband, ſtamen, or male part. II. Diandria, 
the title of the ſecond claſs, ſignifies two huſbands, or ſta- 
mina. III. Triandria, the title of the third claſs, ſignifies 
three huſbands, or ſtamina. IV. Tetrandria, expreſſes four 
huſbands, or ſtamina. V. Pentandria, five huſbands, or ſta- 
mina. VI. Hexandria, ſix huſbands. VII. Heptandria, ſe- 
ven huſbands. VIII. Ocfandria, eight huſbands. IX. En- 
neandria, nine huſbands; and X. Decandria, the title of the 
tenth claſs, ſignifies ten huſbands, ſtamina, or male parts. 
It muſt be remembered, that in all theſe ten claſſes, the 
flowers are hermaphrodite : for ſhould the female part be 
wanting in any plant, containing the number of ſtamina 
which would otherwiſe refer it to one of theſe ten claſſes, 


the plant muſt be referred to ſome other ſucceeding claſs, 


not yet explained. 


b 4 XI. Dode- 
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| compounded of ET: twice, Or ZWo, and Juva pics Power and 


title, as will be ſhewn 1n its proper place. 


XI. Dodecandria, the title of the eleventh claſs, ſignifiey 
twelve huſbands; and imports that the flowers have twelve 
ſtamina. The claſs is not, however, confined to this num- 
ber, but includes all ſuch hermaphrodite flowers as are fur. 
niſhed with any number of ſtamina, from twelve to nine. 
teen, both incluſive. No flowers have been yet found to 
have juſt eleven ſtamina, which is the reaſon no claſs haz 
been allotted to that number. 


XII. lcoſandria, the title of the twelfth claſs, is a word 
compounded of t tiventy, and aye, a huſband; and ſig- 
nifies twenty huſbands, or ſtamina : but here again, the title 
is to be underſtood with great latitude; for though the 
plants which belong to this claſs are rarely found with leſs 
than twenty ſtamina, yet they frequently have a greater 
number; and they are, therefore, not to be known with 
certainty from thoſe of the next claſs, without having re. 
courſe to their claſſic character, which will be deſcribed in 
its proper place; 


XIII. Polyandria, the name of the thirteenth claſs, is a 
word formed of the two Greek words To\ug many, and ay 
a buſband ; and figniftes that the flowers have many huſbands, 
or ſtamina, | 1 


XIV. Dichnamia, the name of the fourteenth claſs, if 


ſignifies the power or ſuperiority of two: becauſe the flow- 
ers of this claſs have four ſtamina, of which two are longer 
than the other two. This circumſtance alone is ſufficient 
to diſtinguiſh this claſs from the fourth, where the fou 
ſtamina are equal: but the flowers of this claſs have alſo} 
their particular character, beſides what is expreſſed in the 


XV. Tetradynamia, the title of the fifteenth claſs, ſignifies 
the power or ſuperiority of four; becauſe the flowers off 
this claſs have fix ſtamina, of which four are longer than 
the remaining two; which circumttance diſtinguiſhes 75 | 

rom 
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the ſtamina is not limited, and the flowers of the claſs have 
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from the flowers of the ſixth claſs, where the ſtamina are 
equal: but they have alſo their particular character. 


XVI. Monadelpbia, the title of the ſixteenth claſs, is 
a word compounded of ves, Jingle, and adds, a brother 
it ſignifies a ſimple brotherhood, which relation is employed to 
expreſs the union of the filaments of the ſtamina, which, 
in this claſs, do not ſtand ſeparate, but join at the baſe, and 
form one ſubſtance, out of which they proceed as from a 
common mother : this circumſtance diſtinguiſhes the claſs 
from the two following ones; the number of ſtamina be- 
longing to it is not limited : the flowers have their particular 
character. 


XVII. Diadelphia, the title of the ſeventeenth claſs, ſigni- 
fies a double brotherhood, or two ſets of ſtamina, united in 
the manner explained in the ſixteenth claſs. The number of 


their peculiar character. 


XVIII. Polyadelphia, the title of the eighteenth claſs, 
ſignifies many brotherhoods, or ſets of ſtamina ; the flowers 


have no claſſic character, farther than is expreſſed in the 
title. | 


XIX. Syngene/ia, the title of the nineteenth claſs, is a word 
compounded of ov, together, or in company, and uu, genera- 
tion: it ſignifies congeneration, and alludes to the circumſtance 
of the ſtamina, in which, though the filaments ſtand ſe- 
parate, yet the antheræ, which are the part more immedi - 
ately ſubſervient to generation, are united in a cylinder, and 
perform their office together. The flowers have a claſſic cha- 
racter, which will be explained in another place. 


XX. Gynandria, the title of the twentieth claſs, is a term 
compounded of the two Greek words yum, a wife, and ang, a 
buſband; and alludes to the ſingular circumſtance of this claſs, 
in the flowers of which the ſtamina grow upon the piſtilla, 
ſo that the male and female parts are united, and do not 
ſtand ſeparate, as in other hermaphrodite flowers. | 


XXI. Mo- 
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XXI. Monoecia, the name of the twenty-firſt claſs, is a word 
compounded of the numerical term pov ſingle, and cmin, 
a houſe, or habitation : it therefore ſignifies a ſingle houſe ; and 
to underſtand its application, it muſt be obſerved, that the 
plants of this claſs are not hermaphrodite, but ſuch as upon 
the ſame root bear both male and female flowers, the flowers 
that have the ſtamina wanting the piſtilla, and thoſe that 
have the piſtilla wanting the Barut Now, the name al- 
ludes to this circumſtance, that in this claſs the male and 
female flowers are both found on the ſame plant, whereas in 
the next claſs they have 4:tin# habitations. 


XXII. Dioecia, the name of the twenty-ſecond claſs, ſig- 


nifies two houſes, or babitations; and is applied to this claſs, I 


the plants of which are male and female, to expreſs the 
circumſtance of the male flowers being on one plant, and 
the female flowers on another; the contrary of which is the 
caſe of the Monoecia claſs, juſt preceding, which, upon the 
ſame root bears both male and female flowers, and thoſe 
which have the ſtamina wanting the piſtilla, and ſuch as 
have the piſtilla wanting the ſtamina. 


XXIII. Polygamia, the name of the twenty-third claſs, 


is a term compounded of Teas, many, and yemos, a Marriage; 
and ſignifies a plurality of marriages ; the reaſon of which 
name 1s, that this claſs produces, either upon the ſame or 
different plants, hermaphrodite flowers, and alſo flowers of 
one ſex only, be it male or female; or flowers of each ſex; 
and the latter receiving impregnation from, or giving it to, 
the hermaphrodites, as their ſex may happen to be, the 
parts eſſential to generation in the hermaphrodite flowers do 
not confine themſelves to the correſponding parts within the 
fame flower, but become of promiſcuous uſe. 


XXIV. Cryptogamia, the name of the twenty-fourth claſs, 
is compounded of the two Greek words xgurro;, concealed, 
and ye wes, a marriage: it therefore ſignifies concealed mar- 
riages, and was applied to this claſs becauſe the plants be- 

longing 


longing to it either bear their flowers concealed within the 
fruit, or have them ſo ſmall as to be imperceptible. 


Theſe twenty-four claſſes are farther illuſtrated in plate I. 
yhere 1. repreſents claſs 1. 2. claſs II. and fo of the reſt. 


As the ten firſt claſſes of the Ling ſyſtem of botany 
ake their denominations from the wie he of ſtamina, or 
male parts of the flower, ſo the orders of the thirteen firſt 
laſſes take their denominations from the number of the 
viſtilla, or female parts of the flower; and as the denomi- 
ation of each of the ten firſt claſſes is aword compounded of 
he numerical term, which expreſſes the number of ſuch male 
parts, as vor, ſingle, &c. and dmg, a buſband, ſo the de- 
romination of _ order belonging to the thirteen firſt 
claſſes is a word compounded of the numerical term, which 
expreſſes the number of ſuch female parts, as wovoc, ſingle, 8c. 
and un, a wife, thus as the terms Monandria, Diandria, &c. 
import, that the claſſes which they denominate have, the 
firſt a ſingle buſband, or ſtamen, the ſecond two buſbands, or 


ſtamina; ſo the terms Monogynia, Digynia, &c. import, 


wife, or piſtil, the ſecond tuo wives, or piſtilla. In like 
manner, the order Tr:gynia ſignifies three wives, or piltilla ; 

the order Tetragynia, four wives; the order Pentagynia, foe 
wives; the order Hexagynia, fix WIVES 3 the order Decagynia, 
ten wives ; and the order Polygynia, many wives, Theſe are 


this ſyſtem ; and as from the table given of the cfaſſes and 
orders of the ſyſtem, the rank of each order will appear 
under its reſpective claſs, it now remains to offer ſome ge- 
neral explanation of the terms which denominate the ſeveral 
orders of the eleven following claſſes. 


Of the three orders which conſtitute the Didynamia, or 
fourteenth claſs, Gymnoſpermia, the title of the firſt, ſigni- 
fies, that the plants of this order have naked ſeeds. 4s 910ſ- 
Permia, the title of the ſecond order, ſignifies, that the plants 
belonging to the order have their ſeeds covered by a ſeed-vel- 
el, or pericarpium ; and Polypetala, the title of the third 
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that the orders which- they denominate have, the firſt a ſingle 


the titles of the ſeveral orders of the thirteen firſt claſſes of 


order, | 


—— 


| 
| 


article SILIQUA. 


the titles of the fifth, ſixth, eighth, tenth, twelfth, and thir- 
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order, ſignifies, that ſuch plants as belong to this order have 
many petals, 


The diſtinction of the two orders, which conſtitute the 
Tetradynamia, or fifteenth claſs, is founded in the pericar- 
pium. In the firſt order, Siliculoſa, the pericarpium is a 
Silicula, or little Siliqua, which differs from the Siliqua, in 
being round, and having the apex of the Diſſepiment, which 
had been the ſtyle, prominent beyond the valves, often fo 
far as to be equal in length to the Silicula. In the ſecond 
order, Siliquoſa, the pericarpium is a Siliqua, which is long, 
and without any remarkable extenſion of the ſtyle. See the 


The orders of the Monadelphia, Diadelphia, and Polya- 
delpbia, or ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, and eighteenth claſſes, ar 
each denominated from the number of ſtamina in each 
brotherhood or diſtinct ſet of ſtamina : the titles of theſe 
orders are the Pentandria, the Hexandria, the Ofanadria, the 
Decandria, the Icoſandria, and the Polyandria, which, being 


teenth claſſes, have been already explained. 


In order to underſtand the import of the titles given toe: 
the five ſeveral orders of the Syngene/ia, or nineteenth claſs, 
it is neceſſary to premiſe, that the flowers of the four firſt 
orders of this claſs being compound, that is, comprehend- 
ing many ſeſſile florets on a common receptacle, there ariſes 
an intercommunication of the ſeveral florets in one and the 
ſame flower, called Polygamia, which ſignifies Polygamy, or 
a plurality of marriages, as was obſerved in explaining the 
title of the twenty-third claſs, called Polygamia. This poly- 
gamy of flowers affords four caſes, which are the founda- 
tions of the four firſt orders of the ſyngeneſia claſs. 1. Po- 
lygamia AMqualis, i. e. equal Polygamy, the denomination of the 
firſt order, is, when all the flowers are hermaphrodite. 2. Po- 
lygamia Superflua, Superfluous Polygamy, the title of the ſe- 
cond order, is when ſome of the florets are hermaphrodite, and 
others female only: for in this caſe, as the fructification is per- 
fected in the hermaphrodites, the addition of the females is 
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ifth order, ſignifies a /ing/e marriage, and is oppoſed to 
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a Superfluity. 3. Polygamia Fruſtranea, Fruſtrancous, or Tnef- 


fettual Polygamy, the title of the third order, is when ſome 


of the flowers are hermaphrodite, and others zeutey: for in 
this caſe, the addition of the Neuters is of no aſſiſtance to 
the Fructification. 4. Polygamia Neceſſaria, Neceſſary Poly- 
gamy, the title of the fourth order, is when ſome of the 
florets are male, and the reſt female: for in this caſe there 
being no hermaphrodites, the polygamy ariſing from the 
compoſition of the florets of different ſexes, is neceſſary to 
perfect the fructification. g. Monogamia, the title of the 


the Polygamia, or plurality of marriages, of the four other 
orders; for in this caſe, though the antheræ are united, 
which is the eſſential character of the flowers of this claſs, 


the flower is /mple, and not compounded of many florets, 


as in the other orders. 


The orders of the Gynandria, or twentieth claſs, are de- 
nominated each from the number of ſtamina : the titles of 
thoſe orders are, the Diandria, the Triandria, the Tetrandria, 
the Pentandria, the Hexandria, the Decandria, and the Po- 
handria, which, being the titles of the ſecond, third, fourth, 
fifth, ſixth, tenth, and thirteenth claſſes, have been already 
explained. 


The Monoecia and Divecia, or the twenty-firſt and twen- 
ty-ſecond claſſes, whoſe flowers have no fixt character, 
but that of not being hermaphrodite, take in the characters 
of almoſt every other claſs ; and the orders have according- 
ly been diſpoſed under the titles of thoſe claſſes, to which 
their reſpective flowers would have belonged, if the ſtamina 
and piſtilla had been under the ſame covers. The orders 
of the Monoecia, or twenty-firſt claſs, are the Monandria, 
Diandria, Triandria, Tetrandria, Pentandria, Hexandria, Hep- 
tandria, Polyandria, Monadelphia, Syngengſia, and Gytandria S 
which, being the titles of the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, 
fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, thirteenth, ſixteenth, nineteenth and 
twentieth claſſes, have been explained under the titles of 
thoſe claſſes; and the orders of the Dioecia, or twenty-ſe- 
cond claſs, are the Monandria, Diandria, Triandria, Tetran- 
dria, Pentandria, Hexandria, Octandria, Enneandria, Decandria, 

5 Poly- 
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' Polzandria, Monadelphia, Syngengſia, and Gynandria, whid 
are the titles of the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, ſixt 
eighth, ninth, tenth, thirteenth, ſixteenth, nineteenth an 
twentieth claſſes, already explained in explaining the nam 
of theſe claſſes. 


Of the orders of the Polygamia, or the twenty-third claſ 
the two firſt, Monoecia and Dioecia, are the ſame titles wit 
thoſe of the twenty-firſt and twenty-ſecond claſſts, and an 
to be underſtood in the ſame manner; that is, Monoei, 
when the Polygamy is on the ſame plant, and Dioecia wh 
it is on diftin# plants. Trioecia, the third and laſt order. 
this claſs, has been eſtabliſhed in favour of a ſingle genu 
the Ficus, or Fig- tree, in which the polygamy is on thre 
'diſtin& plants, one producing male flowers, another femal 
flowers, and a third hermaphrodite, or ſuch as upon th 
ſame root bear both male and female flowers. 


The orders of the Cryptogamia, or twenty-fourth claſ 
are the Filices, or Ferns, the Muſci, or Moſſes, the Alge, d 
Flags, and the Fungi, or Muſhrooms. 
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Having explained the names, or titles, of the ſeveri 
claſſes and orders of the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, let u 
now proceed to conſider theſe claſſes, with their reſpeCtin 
orders, more particularly. | 


I. Monanpsia, the firſt claſs, conſiſts of ſuch plant 
as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with but ore ſta 
men. It has two orders. 1. MonocyN1a, the firſt orde! 
comprehending ſuch plants as have but one ſtyle, and con 
taining eleven genera, diſtinguiſhed into, 1. Trilocular, o 
ſuch as have the ſeed-veſſel divided into three loculament: 
and, 2. Moneſpermous, or ſuch as have only a ſingle feel 
2. DicyNia, the ſecond order, comprehending ſuch plants 4 
have we ſtyles and containing four genera. 
II. DiAxpRIA, the ſecond claſs, conſiſts of ſuch plan 
as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with zo ſtamin: 
It has three orders. I. MoxocyN1a, the firſt order, com 
prehending ſuch plants as have but one ſtyle, and contaiu 
ig twenty-four genera, diſtinguiſhed into, 1. ſuch 


ham 
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have regular corollæ, 2. ſuch as have irregular corollæ, 
and the fruit angioſpermous, or the ſeeds included in a veſſel : 
3. ſuch as have irregular corollæ, and the fruit gymnoſper- 
mous, or the ſeeds naked. 2. Dicvnia, the ſecond order, 
comprehending ſuch plants as have to ſtyles, and contain- 
ing two genera. 3. TRIGYNIA, the third order, compre- 
hending ſuch plants as have three ſtyles, and containing only 
one genus. 


III. TaIANDRIA, the third claſs, conſiſts of ſuch plants 
as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with three ſtamina. 
It has three orders. 1. MonoGyNIa, the firſt order, com- 
prei.ending ſuch plants as have but one ſtyle, and containing 
twenty-three genera, diſtinguiſhed into: 1. Thoſe whoſe 
flowers have no ſpatha, or amentum. 2. Such as have Spa- 
thaceous flowers, and a frilocular capſule. 3. Such as have 
an imbricated amentum, and are Gymnomonoſpermous, or have 
ſeeds fingle and naked. 2. DicvNia, the ſecond order, com- 
prehending ſuch plants as have two ſtyles, and containing 
twenty-nine genera. 3. TricyNia, the third order, com- 
prehending ſuch plants as have free ſtyles, and containing 
eight genera. | 


IV. TxrRANDRIA, the fourth claſs, conſiſts of ſuch plants 
as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with four ſtamina. 
The flowers of this claſs may be known from thoſe of the 
fourteenth claſs by this diſtinction, that the ſtamina are of 
equal length; whereas in thoſe of the fourteenth, which 
have four ſtamina likewiſe, there are two long and two ſhort. 
The orders of this claſs are three. 1. Monocynia, the firſt 
order, comprehending ſuch plants as have but one ſtyle, 
and containing fifty-one genera, diſtinguiſhed into, 1. Such 
as have aggregate flowers, with the ſeeds /ingle and naked. 
2. Such as have their flowers monopetalous, or compoſed of 
a ſingle petal, on a double fruit, and the ſtyle bifid, or di- 
vided into two parts. 3. Such as have monopetalous flowers 
W 9berwiſe circumſtanced. 4. Such as have tetrapetalous flow- 
ers, or flowers compoſed of four petals, and complete; that is, 
not wanting either calyx or corolla, 5. Such as are incom- 
Plete, or want the calyx or corolla. 2. Dicynia, the ſe- 
cond order, comprehending ſuch plants as have two ſtyles, 


and 


ſingle petal, with the capſule placed within the flower. 2. 


 Eymnodiſpermous, or ſuch as have two naked ſeeds, with a ſim- 
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and containing four genera. 3. TETRAGYNIA, the third 


order, comprehending ſuch plants as have four ſtyles, and 4 
containing {1x genera. x ; 

V. PENTANDRIA, the fifth claſs, conſiſts of ſuch plants 4 
as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with v, ſtamina, A 
It has fix orders. 1. Monocynia, the firſt order, compre. A 


hending ſuch plants as have but one ſtyle, and containing W. 
one hundred and three genera, diſtinguiſhed into, 1. Mono- 
petalous tetraſpermous, or a flower compoſed of a /ingle petal 


with four ſeeds. 2. Monopetalous, or a flower compoled of a 


Monopetalous, or a flower compoſed of a /ingle petal, with 
the germen below the flower. 4. Such as have declining ſta- 
mina. 5. Monopetalous, or a flower compoſed of a ſingle pe- 
tal, with a berry above the receptacle. 6. Polypetalous, or 
a flower compoſed of many petals. 7. Incomplete flowers. 8, 
Such as have the Jobes of the corol/e bent obliquely to the 
right. 2. DicyN1Aa, the ſecond order, comprehending ſuch 
plants as have /wo ſtyles, and containing ſixty- four genera, 
diſtinguiſhed into, 1. Such as have the /obes of the corolla 
bent obliquely to the right. 2. Monoſpermeus, or ſuch as are 
fengle-ſeeded. 3. Polyſpermous, or ſuch as have many ſeeds. 4.1; 


ple umbel. 5. Gymnodiſpermous, or ſuch as have two naked 
feeds, with an univerſal and partial involucrum. 6. Gymno- 
diſpermous, or ſuch as have wo naked ſeeds, with only a par- 
tial umbel. 7. Gymnodiſpermous, without any involucrum. 
3. TxIOVYNIA, the third order, comprehending ſuch plants 
as have three ſtyles, and containing fourteen genera. 4. TE- 
TRAGYNIA, the fourth order, comprehending ſuch plants as 
have four ſtyles, and containing but one genus. 45. PENTA- 
GYNIA, the fifth order, comprehending ſuch plants as have 
Foe ſtyles, and containing nine genera. 6. PoLyYcGyN1a, the Mic 
fixth order, comprehending ſuch plants as have many ſtyles, Nh. 
and containing but one genus. 8 


VI. HEXANDRIA, the ſixth claſs, conſiſts of ſuch plants 
as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with i ſtamina. Wa, 
The flowers of this claſs may be known from thoſe of the 
fifteenth by this diſtinction, that the ſtamina are of equa 
| 5 length; 
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ird length ; whereas in thoſe of the fifteenth, which have ſix 


nd EB gamina likewiſe, there are four long, and two ſhort, The 
orders of this claſs are ue. 1. Monocyx1a, the firſt or- 
der, comprehending ſuch plants as have but one ſtyle, and 
containing forty-ſeven genera, diſtinguiſhed into, 1. Such 
as have 7rifid corolla, and a calyx. 2. Such as have a mo- 
npbyllous Spatha, or a Spatha conſiſting of a /ingle leaf. 3. 
Such as are hexapetalous, and naked, i. e. conſiſt of fix pe- 
tals, and have no calyx. 4. Such as are monopetalous and naked, 
i. e. conſiſting of a ſingle petal, and have no calyx. 5. Such 
as have a calyx, but the corolla not 7rifid. 2. DicyNia, the 
.3* Wſccond order, comprehending ſuch plants as have wo ſtyles, 
and containing three genera. 3. TRIOYNIA, the third order, 
comprehending ſuch plants as have tree ſtyles, and contain- 
ing eleven genera. 4. TETRAGYNIA, the fourth order, com- 
prehending ſuch plants as have four ſtyles, and containing 
but one genus. 5. PoLYcGyNIA, the fifth order, comprehend- 
ing ſuch plants as have many ſtyles, and containing but one 


genus. _ 


VII. HEPTANPDRIA, the ſeventh claſs, conſiſts of ſuch plants 
as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with ſeven ſtamina. 


plants as have but one ſtyle, and containing but two genera. 


VIII. OcraxpRIA, the eighth claſs, conſiſts of ſuch 
plants as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with eight 
ſtamina, It has four orders. 1. Monocynia, the firſt or- 
der, comprehending ſuch plants as have but one ſtyle, and 
containing twenty-two genera, 2. DicyNIa, the ſecond 
order, comprehending ſuch plants as have two ſtyles, and 


prehending ſuch plants as have three ſtyles, and containing 
four genera. 4. TETRAGYNIA, the fourth order, compre- 


hending ſuch plants as have four ſtyles, and containing three 
genera. 


ants IX. ExxRANDRTA, the ninth claſs, conſiſts of ſuch plants 
* as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with nine ſtamina. 


It has three orders. 1. MonocyNnia, the firſt order, com- 
c N prehending 


It has but one order. 1. Monocyn1a, comprehending ſuch 


ontaining two genera. 3. TRIGYNIA, the third order, com- 
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prehending ſuch plants as have but one ſtyle, and contain. 
ing but one genus. 2. TRIOYNIàA, the ſecond order, com. 
prehending ſuch. plants as have three ſtyles, and containing 
two genera. 3. HEexacyNia, the third order, comprehend. 
ing ſuch plants as have ix ſtyles, and containing but one genus. 


X. DecAxpRIA, the tenth claſs, conſiſts of ſuch plants ay 
bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with fen ſtamina. It 
has five orders. 1. Moxnocynia, the firſt order, compre- 
hending ſuch plants as have but one ſtyle, and containing 
thirty-five genera diſtinguiſhed into, 1. Such as have d. 
clined ſtamina. 2. Such as have ere# ſtamina. 2. Dioy:. 
NIA, the ſecond order, comprehending ſuch plants as have 
two ſtyles, and containing ten genera. 3. TRIGyNIA, the 
third claſs, comprehending ſuch plants as have three ſtyles, 
and containipg ten genera. 4. PENTAGYNIA, the fourth 
claſs, comprehending ſuch plants as have five ſtyles, and con- 
taining nine genera. 5. DEcacyNra, the fifth order, com- 
prehending ſuch plants as have ten ſtyles, and containing two 
genera. 


XI. DoptcanDRIa, the eleventh claſs, conſiſts of ſuch 
plants as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with any 
number of ſtamina, from twelve to nineteen, both inclu- 
ſive. It has five orders. 1. Monocyni1a, the firſt order, 
comprehending ſuch plants as have but one ſtyle, and con. 
taining eleven genera. 2. DioyvNIA, the ſecond order, 
comprehending ſuch plants as have two ſtyles, and contain 
ing two genera. 3. TRICOCYNIA, the third order, compre 
hending ſuch plants as have zhree ſtyles, and containing tu 
genera. 4. PENTAGYNIA, the fourth order, comprehend 


ing ſuch plants as have five ſtyles, and containing but on: 


genus. 5. PoLYGYNIA, the fifth claſs, comprehending ſuc 
plants as have many ſtyles, and containing but one genus. 


XII. Icosana1a, the twelfth claſs, conſiſts of ſuch plant 
as bear hermaphrodite flowers of the following characters 
1. A calyx compoſed of a ſingle, concave leaf. 2. The cc 


rolla faſtened by its claws to the inner- ſide of the calyx. 


* 2 
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The ſtamina twenty or more. As the number of ſtamina i 
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in. this claſs is not limited, notwithſtanding its title, an atten- 
m. tion muſt be had to the two firſt characters, to diſtinguiſh 
ing © the flowers from thoſe of the next claſs, with which they 
nd. might otherwiſe be confounded. It has five orders. 1. Mo- 
vs N xoGynia, the firſt order, comprehending ſuch plants as have 
but one ſtyle, and containing eight genera. 2. Dicynia, 

> ax the ſecond order, comprehending ſuch plants as have two 
It ſtyles, and containing but one genus. 3. TRIOTNIA, the 

pre- third order, comprehending ſuch plants as have three ſtyles, 
ing and containing but one genus. 4. PENTAOGYNIA, the fourth 
4. order, comprehending ſuch plants as have five ſtyles, and 
ov. containing ſeven genera. 5. PoLyYGyYNla, the fifth order, 


vel comprehending ſuch plants as have many ſtyles, and con- 
theſl taining eight genera, 


ur XIII. Pol vANDRIA, the thirteenth claſs, conſiſts of ſuch 
con. plants as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with many 

3 and is diſtinguiſned from the twelfth claſs, by the 
two characters deſcribed under that claſs. It has ſeven orders. 
1. MonocyN1 a, the firſt order, comprehending ſuch plants 
as have but one ſtyle, and containing thirty-ſix genera, diſ- 
tinguiſhed into, 1. Such as have ſcarce any ſtyle. 2. Such 
as have a ſtyle of /ome length. 2. Dicvyn1a, the ſecond 
order, comprehending ſuch plants as have wo ſtyles, and 
containing two genera. 3. TriGyNIa, the third order, 
comprehending ſuch plants as have three ſtyles, and con- 
taining two genera. 4. TETRAGYNIA, the fourth order, 
comprehending, ſuch plants as have four ſtyles, and con- 
taining but one genus. 5. PENTAGYNIA, the fifth order, 
comprehending ſuch plants as have five ſtyles, and con- 
taining two genera. 6. HExacyNta, the fifth order, com- 
2 ſuch plants as have /x ſtyles, and containing 
ut one genus. 7. PoLYGYNIA, the ſeventh order, compre- 


hending ſuch plants as have many ſtyles, and containing ſix- 
teen genera. 


XIV. DipyNaAMia, the fourteenth claſs, conſiſts of ſuch 
plants as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with four 
ſtamina, to of which are longer than the other two, a cir- 
cumſtance that would ſufficiently diſtinguiſh this from the 
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fourth claſs, in which the four ſtamina are equal, if the flow. 
ers of this claſs had not the following peculiar characters. 
1. The calyx is a perianthium, compoſed of a lingle, erect, 
tubulateleaf, cut into five ſegments for the moſt part unequal 
and permanent. 2. The corolla conſiſts of a ſingle, erect peral, 
the baſe of which contains the honey, and does the office of a 
nectarium: the upper lip is ſtrait, the lower ones ſpreading 
and cut into three ſegments, the middle one of which is the 
broadeſt. 3. The Hamina are four awl-ſhaped filaments, in- 
ſerted into the tube of the corolla, and inclined towards the 
back of it; the two inner ones are the ſhorteſt ; they ſtand 
parallel one to another, and ſeldom exceed the length of the 
corolla; the antheræ are lodged under the upper lip of the 
corolla, in pairs. 4. The characters of the piſtil are as fol- 
low: the germen is uſually above the receptacle ; the ſtyle 
is fingle, thread-ſhaped, bent in the manner of the fila- 
ments, generally placed within them, exceeding them ſome- 
what in length, and flightly curved toward the ſummit: 
the ſtigma is, for the moſt part, emarginated. 5. The peri 
carpium is either wanting, or, if not, it is generally divided in- 
to two cells. 6. If there be no pericarpium, the ſeeds are 
four in number, and lodged within the hollow of the calyx, 
as in a capſule ; but if there be a pericarpium, the ſeeds are 
more numerous, and are faſtened to a receptacle placed in the 
middle of the pericarpium. 


The orders of this claſs are three, 1. GyMNnosPER M14, 
the firſt order, comprehending ſuch plants as have naked 
feeds, and containing thirty-three genera, diſtinguiſhed into, 
1. Such as have the calyx cut into five ſegments, nearly 
equal. 2. Such as have the calyx bilabiate, or divided ini 
two lips. 2. ANGIOSPERMIA, the ſecond order, compre: 
hending ſuch plants as have the ſeeds in a pericarpium, and con- 
taining fifty five genera, diſtinguiſhed into, 1. Such as have 
a /impie ſtigma, and perſonate corollæ. 2. Such as have 1 
ſimple ſtigma, and ſpreading corollæ. 3. Such as have 1 
double ſtigma. 3. PoLyPETALa, the third order, compre: 
hending ſuch plants as have many petals, and containing bu 
one genus. 
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XV. TETRADYNAMIA, the fifteenth claſs, conſiſts of ſuch 


plants as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with ſix ſta- 


mina, two of which are ſhorter than the reſt ; a circumſtance 
that would ſufficiently diſtinguiſh this from the ſixth claſs, 
in which the ſix ſtamiga are equal, if the flowers of this claſs 
had not the following peculiar characters. 1. The calyx is 
a four-icafed, oblong perianthium, the leaves of which are 
oval, oblong, concave, obtuſe, conniving, gibbous down- 
ward at the baſe, and the oppoſite ones equal and decidu- 
ous : the calyx in theſe flowers is a nectarium, which makes 
the baſe gibbous. 2. The corolla conſiſts of four equal, 
cruciform petals, or petals placed croſswiſe: the ungues, or 
claws, are plain, awl-ſhaped, erect, and ſomewhat longer 
than the calyx : the limb is plain; the inſertion of the pe- 
tals is in the ſame circle with the ſtamina. 3. The flaming 
are awl- haped, to placed oppoſite are of the length of the 
calyx, the other four are ſumewhat longer, but not fo long 


as the corolla: the antheræ are oblong, acuminate, thicker 


at the baſe, erect, with their tops leaning outwards : there 
is a nectariferous glandule, which, in the different genera, 
has various appearances : it is ſeated cloſe to the ſtamina, 


and particulaily to the two ſhorter ones, to whoſe baſe it js 


falten«d ; and theſe have a light curvature, to prevent their 
preſſing upon it, whereby thoſe filaments become ſhorter than 
the reſt. 4. The characters of the piſtil are, that the germen 
above the receptacle is increaſing daily in height; the ſtyle 
is of the length of the longer ſtamina, or wanting : the ſtig- 
ma is obtuſe. 3. The pericarpium is a ſiliqua, compoſed of 
two valves, and often containing two cells, opening from 
the baſe to the top; the diſſepiment projecting at the top 
beyond the valves; the prominent part thereof having before 
ſerved as a ſtyle. 6. The ſeeds are roundiſn, inclining down- 
wards, and alternately plunged lengthwiſe into the diſſepiment. 
The receptacle is linear, ſurrounding the diſſepiment, and im- 


merſed in the ſutures of the pericarpium. 


The orders of this claſs are two. 1. S1L1cuLosa, the 
Erſt order, comprehending thoſe plants whoſe pericarpium 
is a /ilicula, or imall ſiliqua, and containing thirteen genera. 

„ 2. SiII- 
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2. SILIQUosA, the ſecond order, comprehending ſuch plant; 
whoſe pericarpium is a /ligua, and containing fourteen 
genera, 


XVI. Monavpeienia, the ſixteenth claſs, conſiſts of ſuch 
plants as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with one ſet of 
united ſtamina. The characters of the flowers are thoſe fol. 
lowing. 1. The calyx is a permanent perianthium, double 
in moſt genera. 2. The corolla conſiſts of five heart-ſhaped 
petals, the ſides of which lap each one over the next, con- 
trary to the motion of the ſun. 3. The filaments of the 
ſtamina are united below, but diſtinct upwards, if there be 
more than one. The exterior filaments are ſhorter than the 
interior; the antheræ are incumbent. 4. The characters of 
the piſtil are as follow; the receptacle of the fructification is 
prominent in the center of the flower. The germina are erect, 
ſurrounding the top of the receptacle, in a jointed ring. 
The ſtyles are all united below 1n one ſubſtance with the re- 
ceptacle, but divided above into as many threads as there 
are germina. The ſtigmata are ſpreading and thin. 5. The 
pericarpium is a capſule divided into as many cells as there 
are piſtilla; its figure is various in different genera. 6. The 


feeds are kidney-ſhaped. 


This claſs has three orders. 1. PENTANPDRIA, the firſt 
order, comprehending ſuch plants as have five ſtamina, and 
containing three genera. 2. DecanDRIa, the ſecond order, 

comprehending ſuch plants as have fen ſtamina, and con- 
taining alſo three genera. 3. PoLYANDRIA, the third order, 
comprehending ſuch plants as have many ſtamina, and con- 
taining thirteen genera. 


XVII. Diavperynia, the ſeventeenth claſs, confiſts of ſuch 
plants as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with 7wo 
ſets of united ſtamina. The characters of the fructification 
are as follow. 1. The calyx is a ſingle-leafed perianthium, 
bell-ſhaped, and withering : the baſe is gibbous, the lower 
part of it is faſtened to the peduncle, the upper is obtuſe 
and melliferous; the brim is divided into five acute, erect, 
oblique, and unequal denticles ; the loweſt odd denticle is 

| | longer 
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longer than the reſt ; the upper pair ſhorter and farther aſun- 
der; the bottom of the cavity is moiſt with a melleous li- 
quor, including the receptacle. 2. The corolla is papiliona- 
ceous, or of the butterfly-ſhaped kind, and unequal z the pe- 
tals are expreſſed by diſtinct names, viz. Vexillum, or the 
Standard, is a petal covering the reſt, incumbent, greater, 
pi.no-horizontal, inſerted by its claw in the upper margin of 
the receptacle, approaching to a circular figure when it leaves 
the calyx, and nearly entire ; along it, and eſpecially towards 
its extremity, runs a line, or ridge, that riſes up as if the 
lower part of the petal had been compreſſed ; the part of 
the petal next to the baſe approaching to a ſemi-cylindric 
figure, embraces the part that lies under it. The diſk of 
the petal is depreſſed on each fide, but the ſides of it neareſt 
the margin are reflexed upwards. Where the halved tube 
ends, and the halved limb begins. to unfold itſelf, are two 
concave impreſſions, prominent underneath, and compreſ- 
ſing the wings that lie under them. Alz, the wings, are two 
equal petals, one at each fide of the flower, placed un- 
der the vexillum, or ſtandard ; incumbent, with their mar- 
gins parallel, roundiſh or oblong, broader upwards, the 
upper margin ſtraighter, the lower ſpreading more into a 
ro:.ndneſs; the baſe of each wing is bifid, the lower divi- 
fion ſtretching out into a claw, inſerted in the ſide of the 
receptacle, and about the length of the calyx : the upper is 
ſhorter, and inflexed. Carina, or the keel, is the loweſt _petal, 
and is often divided into two parts; it is placed unde the 
vexillum and between the ala; it is heart-ſhaped, concave, 
compreſſed on the ſides, ſet like a veſſel afloat, mutilate at 
the baſe, the lower part of which runs into a claw of the 


length of the calyx, and inſerted in the receptacle, but the 


upper and fide laciniæ are interwoven with that part of the 
alz that is of the ſame ſhape. The form of the ſides of the 
carina is much like that of the alæ; and ſo alſo is their f- 
tuation, except that they are lower, and ſtand within them. 
The line that forms the carina, or keel, in this petal, runs 
ſtraight as far as the middle, and then riſes gradually in the 
ſegment of a circle; but the marginal line runs ſtraight to 


the extremity, where, meeting the carinal, they terminate 
obtuſely. 
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3. The Stamina are called Diadelphia. The filaments are two, 
of different forms, viz. a lower one that involves the piſtil. 
lum, and an upper one incumbent on it. The former of 
theſe, from the middle downwards, is cylindraceous, mem. 
branaceous, and ſplit lengthwiſe on its upper-fide z but 
the upper half terminates in nine awl-ſhaped parts, that 
are of the ſame length with, and follow the flexure of 
the carina of the corolla, and of which the intermediate, 
or lower rays, or diviſions of the filaments, are longer by 
alternate pairs. The upper filament is awl-ſhaped and 
briſtly, covering the ſplitting of the former cylindraceous fi- 
lament, incumbent on it, anſwering to it in ſituation, ſimple, 
and gradually ſhorter ; its bafe is detached from the reſt, 
and prepares an outlet for the honey on each ſide. The an- 
therz, reckoned all together, are ten, one on the upper fi- 
lament, and nine on the tower, each of th- radii, or rays, 
being furniſhed with a ſingle one; they are ſmall, all of one 
ſize, and terminate the rays. 
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4. The characters of the piſtil are, that it is ſingle, grow- 
ing out of the receptacle within the calyx; the germen is 
_ oblong, roundiſh, lightly compreſſed, ſtraight, and of the 
length of the cylinder of the lower filament which involves it. 
The ſtyle is awl-ſhaped, thread-ſhaped, aſcending, having 
the ſame length and poſition as the radii, or rays, of the fila- 
ment, among which it is placed, and withering. The ſtig- 
ma is downy, of the length of the ſtyle, from the part 
turned upwards, and placed immediately under the an- 
there. 
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5. The pericarpium is an oblong, compreſſed, obtuſe Wi 
legume, with two valves, and a longitudinal ſuture, both 
above and below; each future ſtraight, though the upper | 
one falls near the baſe, and the lower one riſes near the top; 
the legume opens at the upper ſuture. 


6. The /zeds are few, roundiſh, ſmooth, fleſhy, pendulous, 
and marked with an embryo that is a little prominent towards 
tne point of inſertion, 


7. The 
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7. The proper receptacles of the ſeed are very ſmall, very 
ſhort, thinner towards the baſe, obtuſe at the diſk that faſ- 
tens them, oblong, inſerted longitudinally in the upper ſu · 
ture of the legume only, but placed alternate; ſo that when 
the valvulz have been parted, the ſeeds adhere alternately to 
each of the valves. 


The orders of this genus are three. 1. Hexanpria, the 
firſt order, comprehending ſuch plants as have /i ſtamina, 
and containing only one genus. 2. OcrANDRIA, the ſecond 
order, comprehending ſuch plants as have erght ſtamina, 
and containing only one genus. 3. DEAN DRIA, the third 
order, comprehending ſuch plants as have fen ſtamina, and 
containing forty- four genera, diſtinguiſhed into, 1. Such as 
have Monadelphious filaments, or one ſet, or brotherhood. 2. 
Such as have Diadelphicus filaments, or two ſets, or brother- 
hoods, and downy ſtigmata. 3. Such as have Diadelpbious 
filaments, cups with /wo lips, and the ſtigmata not downy. 
4. Such as have Diadelphious filaments, ſimple ſtigmata that 
are not downy, and cups net two-lipped. 


JW- 

1 is XVIII. PoLyYaDELPHIA, the eighteenth claſs, conſiſts of 
the {Wiuch plants as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with 
s it. ¶ nany ſets of united ſtamina. The flowers have no particular 
ing ¶ character, except that expreſſed by the title. It has three or- 
ila- ders. 1. PenTanDa1a, the firſt order, comprehending ſuck 


plants as have five ſtamina in each ſet, and containing but 


g 
part None genus. 2. Icos Ax pRIA, the ſecond order, comprehend- 
an- {Wing ſuch plants as have twenty ſtamina in each ſet, and con- 


taining but one genus. 3. PoLYANDRIA, the third order, 
comprehending ſuch plants as have many ſtamina in each fer, 


tuſe Wand containing two genera. 

oth 

per WM XIX. Syncenesa, the nineteenth claſs, conſiſts of ſuch 
op; plants as bear compound flowers, or flowers which compre- 


hend many ſeſſile florets on a common, entire receptacle, 
with a common perianthium, and antherz growing together 
in the form of a cylinder, The characters of the flowers of 
Ichis claſs are as follow. 1. The common calyx is a perian- 
chium, which contains the florets and the receptacle. a is 
either 
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3. The Stamina are called Diadelphia. The filaments are two, 
of different forms, viz. a lower one that involves the piſtil. 
lum, and an upper one incumbent on it. The former of 
theſe, from the middle downwards, is cylindraceous, mem. 
branaceous, and ſplit lengthwiſe on its upper- ſide; but 
the upper half terminates in nine awl-ſhaped parts, that 
are of the ſame length with, and follow the flexure of 
the carina of the corolla, and of which the intermediate, 
or lower rays, or diviſions of the filaments, are longer by 
alternate pairs. The upper filament is awl-ſhaped and 
briſtly, covering the ſplitting of the former cylindraceous fi- 
lament, incumbent on it, anſwering to it in ſituation, ſimple, 
and gradually ſhorter ; its bafe is detached from the reſt, 
and prepares an outlet for the honey on each ſide. The an- 
theræ, reckoned all together, are ten, one on the upper fi- 
lament, and nine on the lower, each of th- radii, or rays, 
being furniſhed with a ſingle one; they are ſmall, all of one 
ſize, and terminate the rays. 


4. The characters of the piſtil are, that it is angle, grow. 
ing out of the receptacle within the calyx; the germen is 
oblong, roundiſh, lightly compreſſed, ſtraight, and of the 
length of the cylinder of the lower filament which involves it. 
The ſtyle is awl-ſhaped, thread-ſhaped, aſcending, having 
the ſame length and poſition as the radii, or rays, of the fila 
ment, among which it is placed, and withering. The ſtig- 
ma is downy, of the length of the ſtyle, from the part 


turned upwards, and placed immediately under the an- 
theræ. 


5. The pericarpium is an oblong, compreſſed, obtuſe 

legume, with two valves, and a longitudinal ſuture, both 

above and below ; each ſuture fraight, though the upper 

one falls near the baſe, and the lower one riſes near the top; 
the legume opens at the upper ſuture. 


6. The /eds are few, roundiſh, ſmooth, Aeſhy, pendulous, 


and marked with an embryo that is a little prominent towards 
tne point of inſertion. 


7. The 
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7. The proper receptacles of the ſeed are very ſmall, very 
ort, thinner towards the baſe, obtuſe at the diſk that faſ- 
tens them, oblong, inſerted longitudinally in the upper ſu- 
ture of the legume only, but placed alternate; ſo that when 
the valvulz have been parted, the ſeeds adhere alternately to 
each of the valves. 


The orders of this genus are three. 1. HEXANDRIA, the 
firſt order, comprehending ſuch plants as have /i ſtamina, 
and containing only one genus. 2. OcTANDR14, the ſecond 
order, comprehending ſuch plants as have eight ſtamina, 
and containing only one genus. 3. DECANDRIA, the third 
order, comprehending ſuch plants as have en ſtamina, and 
containing forty-four genera, diſtinguiſhed into, 1. Such as 
have Monagdelphious filaments, or one ſet, or brotherhood. 2. 
Such as have Diadelpbhicus filaments, or uo ſets, or brother- 
hoods, and downy ſtigmata. 3. Such as have Diadelpbious 
filaments, cups with -e lips, and the ſtigmata not downy. 
4. Such as have Diadelphious filaments, fimple ſtigmata that 
are not downy, and cups not two-lipped. 


XVIII. PoLyaDeLPHta, the eighteenth claſs, conſiſts of 
ſuch plants as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with 
many ſets of united ſtamina, The flowers have no particular 
character, except that expreſſed by the title. It has three or- 
ders. 1. PENTAND RIA, the firſt order, comprehending ſuck 
plants as have five ſtamina in each ſer, and containing but 
one genus. 2. Icos AN DRIA, the ſecond order, comprehend- 
ing ſuch plants as have twenty ſtamina in each ſet, and con- 
taining but one genus. 3. PoLYANDRIA, the third order, 
comprehending ſuch plants as have many ſtamina in each ſet, 
and containing two genera. | 


XIX. SyNGENESIA, the nineteenth claſs, conſiſts of ſuch 
plants as bear compound flowers, or flowers which compre- 
hend many ſeſſile florets on a common, entice receptacle, 
with a common perianthium, and antherz growing together 
in the form of a cylinder, The characters of the flowers of 
this claſs are as follow. 
thium, which contains the florets and the receptacle. 


1. The common calyx is a perian- 
It is 
either 


either ſimple, augmented, or imbricated, i. e. ſcaley. It con. 


ſmall perianthium, often divided into five ſegments, ſeater 
on the germen, permanent, and at length becoming the 


compound flowers, 2. PoLYGAMIA SUPERFLUA, the {ecod 
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tracts when the flowers are fallen, but expands and turm 
back when the ſeeds are ripe. 2. The common receptacle « 
the fructification receives many ſeſſile florets on its diſk, which 
is either concave, plain, convex, pyramidal, or globoſe. The 
ſurface of the diſk is either naked, without any other inequ 
lity than that of being lightly dotted; villaſe, covered wid 
upright hairs, or paleaceous, that is, covered with chaffs il 
ſtraws, which are narrow, awl-ſhaped, compreſſed, and ered, 
and ſerve to part the florets. 3. The calyx of the florets is 


crown of the ſeed. 4. The corolla conſiſts of a ſingle leaf 
with a long and very narrow tube. It is ſeated on the ge 
men, and is either tubulate, with the limb bell- ſnaped, and 
cut into five ſegmeats ; lingulate, or tongue-ſpaped, with tt 
limb narrow, plain, turned outwards, and the top whole; 
divided into three denticles, or five denticles, or wanting, having 
no limb, and often no tube. g. The filaments of the famin 
are five, capillary, very ſhort, and inſerted in the neck d 
the corollulæ; the antheræ are five, narrow, and erect; and 
by the union of their ſides, forming a cylinder, that is tu 
bulate, divided into five denticles, and of the length of tht 
limb. 6. The germen of the piſtil is oblong, placed unde 
the receptacle of the flower; the ſtyle is thread ſhaped, ere 
of the length of the ſtamina, and perforating the cylinde 
of the antherz ; the ſtigma is bipartite, or divided into tu 
parts. 7. There is no true pericarpium, though in ſome ther 
is a leathery cruſt. 8. The ſeed is ſingle, oblong, ofte 
four-cornered, but commonly narrower at the baſe. It i 
often crowned, and in that caſe the crown is of two kind 
either a pappus, i. e. down, or a perianthium. 


The orders of this claſs are five, viz. 1. PoLycai 
Zqvaris, the firſt order, comprehending ſuch plants 4 
have compound flowers, of which the florets are all hermapbr 
dite, and containing thirty-eight genera, diſtinguiſhed int 
1. Such as have tongue-ſhaped compound flowers. 2. Sud 
as have tubuloſe compound flowers. 3. Such as have radi 


ore 
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con der, comprehending ſuch plants as have the florets of the 
% hermaphrodite, and thoſe of the radius female, and con- 
zining twentyenine genera, diſtinguiſhed into, 1. Tubuloſe, 
Radiate. 3. PoLYGAMIA FRUSTRANEA, the third order, 
omprehending ſuch plants as have the florets of the diſk 
ermaphrodite, and thoſe of the radius neuter, and contain» 
ing four genera, all radiate, 4. POLYGAMIA NECESSARIA, 
he fourth order, comprehending ſuch plants as have the 
flowers of the diſt male, and thoſe of the radius female, and 
ontaining thirteen genera, moſt of which are radiate. 5. 
loxocaMIa, the fifth order, comprehending ſuch plants 
have /imple flowers, and containing ſix genera. | 


XX. GyNAND RIA, the twentieth claſs, conſiſts of ſuch 
plants as have the ſtamina growing either upon the fiyle itſelf, 
or upon a receptacle that ſtretches out into the form of a ſtyle, 
e Wand ſupports both the ſtamina and piſtil. It has ſeven orders. 
. DraNDRIA, the firſt order, comprehending ſuch plants 
"Was have wo ſtamina, and containing eight genera. The 
flowers of this order are very ſingular in their ſtructure, 
Wanſwering the following deſcription. The germen is always 
wiſted like a ſcrew : the petals are five; of which the two 
iner ones uſually approach one another, and form an hel- 
Inet; the lower lip of which becomes a nectarium, and 
ſerves alſo for a piſtil and ſixth petal. The ſtyle grows to the 
nner margin of the nectarium, in ſuch a manner, as to be 
With its ſtigma ſcarce either of them diſtinguiſhable. The 
Wiaments are always two, ſupporting as many antheræ, which 
Ware narrower downwards, naked, or without a tunic, and 
. , viſible like the pulp of a citrus. Theſe laſt are covered by 
little cells, that are open underneath, and grow to the in- 
ner margin itſelf of the nectarium. The Fruit is a capſule, 
ontaining only one cell, with three valves, and ſplits in the 
FW=gles, under the keel-ſhaped ribs : the ſeeds are very ſmall, 
ke ſaw-duſt, or filings, numerous, and affixed to a narrow 
ceptacle in each valve. 


SF 2. TarAxNDRIA, the ſecond order, comprehending ſuch 
plants as have three ſtamina, and containing but one genus. 
3 TerTRAnDRIA, the third order, comprehending . ſuch 
plants 
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plants as have four ſtamina, and containing but one genug 
4. PENTANDRIA, the fourth order, comprehending ſuf 
plants as have five ſtamina, and containing but one genus 
5. Hex ANDRIA, the fifth order, comprehending ſuch plant 
as have fix ſtamina, and containing two genera. 6. Decax 
DR14, the ſixth order, comprehending ſuch plants as hau 
ten ſtamina, and containing but one genus. 7. Pol YA 
DRIA, the ſeventh order, comprehending ſuch plants x 
have many ſtamina, and containing ſix genera. 


XXI. Monozxc1a, the twenty-firſt claſs, conſiſts of ſuc 
plants as have no hermaphrodite flowers, but bear both mul 
and female flowers on the ſame plant. Of this claſs there an 
eleven orders. 1. Mox anDR&1a, the firſt order, comprehend 
ing ſuch plants as have their male flowers furniſhed with af 
ſtamen, and containing three genera, 2. DiaxDR1a, the! 
ſecond order, comprehending ſuch plants as have their mat 
flowers furniſhed with -' ſtamina, and containing but ons 
genus. 3. TRIANDRIA, the third order, comprehending 
ſuch plants as have their male flowers furniſhed with e 
ſtamina, and containing nine genera. 4. TRTRAN DRIN 
the fourth order, comprehending ſuch plants as have thei 
male flowers furniſhed with four ſtamina, and containing fou 
genera. 5. PENTANDRIA, the fifth order, comprehending 
ſuch plants as have their male flowers furniſhed with Ave ſts 
mina, and containing five genera. 6. HEXAND RIA, the ſix} 
order, comprehending ſuch plants as have their male flowen 
furniſhed with / ſtamina, and containing but one genw 
7. HzpTANnDR1a, the ſeventh order, comprehending ful 
plants as have their nale flowers furniſhed with ſeven ſtamina, 
and containing but one genus. 8. PoLyannela, the eighti 
order, comprehending ſuch plants as have their male flowen 
furniſhed with many ſtamina, and containing twelve genen 
9. MonaDELPHia, the ninth order, comprehending fu 
plants as have their male flowers furniſhed with one et 
united ſtamina, and containing ten genera. 10. SYNGENESIA 
the tenth order, comprehending ſuch plants as have the 
male flowers furniſhed with ſtamina- of which the anthers at 
united, and containing ſeven genera. 11. GyNaNnDRIA, IO 
eleventh order, comprehending ſuch plants as have Ws 
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male flowers furniſhed with ſtamina that grow out of a kind 
of ſtyle, or imperfect piſtil, the perfect one being in the fe · 


genus 
g ſuch 


genus male flower, and containing but one genus. 

EC Ax. XXII. Diox ci, the twenty- ſecond claſs, conſiſts of ſuch 
is haw plants as have no bermaphrogite flowers, but bear male and 
Lr female flowers on diſtin plants. Of this claſs there ate 
nts aff thirteen orders. 1. MonanpR1a, the firſt order, compre- 


hending ſuch plants as have their male flowers furniſhed with 
one ſtamen, and containing but one genus. 2. Dranpria, 
the ſecond order, comprehending ſuch plants as have their 
male flowers furniſhed with wo ſtamina, and containing two 
genera, 3. TRIANDRIA, the third order, comprehending 


F ſuch 
th mal 
ere ar 


chend {uch plants as have their male flowers furniſhed with three 
1th on ſtamina, and containing two genera. 4. TETRANDRIA, 
A, the the fourth order, comprehending ſuch plants as have their 
ir mal male flowers furniſhed with four ſtamina, and containing three 
ut one} genera. 5. PENTANDRIA, the fifth order, comprehending 
ending ſuch plants as have their male flowers furniſhed with froe ſta« 


1 thre 
' DRI4A, 


e ther 


mina, and containing nine genera. 6. HEXANDRIA, the 
ſixth order, comprehending ſuch plants as have their male 
flowers furniſhed with fx ſtamina, and containing five ge- 


8 fou nera. 7. OcTanDRIA, the ſeventh order, comprehending 
ending ſuch plants as have their male flowers furniſhed with eight 
oo ſtamina, and containing two genera. 8. ExntanDrla, the 
1e fix 


eighth order, comprehending ſuch plants as have th: ir maſt 
flowers furniſhed with zine ſtamina, and containing two 
nera. 9. DECANDRIA, the ninth order, comprehending ſuch 
plants as have their male flowers furniſhed with ten ſtamina, 
and containing four genera. 10. PoLYANDRIA, the tenth 
order, comprehending ſuch plants as have their male flowers 
furniſhed with many ſtamina, and containing but one genus. 


flowen 
genus 
g ſuch 
amin 
eighti 
flowen 


genen 11. MonaDELiPiila, the eleventh order, comprehending ſuch 
g ſuch plants as have their male flowers furniſhed with one ſer of 
ſet u united ſtamina, and containing three genera. 12. Sy NOE. 
NESIA 


NESLA, the twelſth order, comprehending ſuch plants as have 
their male flowers furniſhed with ſtamina, of which the an- 
there are united, and containing but one genus. 13. G- 
NANDRIA, the thirteenth order, comprehending ſuch plants 
as have their male flowers furniſhed with ſtamina that grow 


e thell 
cr All 
A, the 
e thell 

mal 


out 
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out of a kind of flyle, or imperfe® piſtil, the perfel one be. 
ing in the female flower, and containing but one genus. | 


XXIII. PolvOAMIA, the twenty-third claſs, conſiſts off 
ſuch plants as bear hermaphrodite flowers; and alſo either 
male, or female, or both. It has three orders, viz. 1. Mo- 
NOECI 4, the firſt order, comprehending ſuch plants as have 
the polygamy on the /ame plant, and containing fifteen gene. 
ra, diſtinguiſhable into, 1. Such as are polygamous by mal 
bermaphrodites and female hermaphrodites. 2. By Hermapbro- 
dites and males. 3. By bermaphrodites and females. 2. Dio 
EIA, the ſecond order, comprehending ſuch plants as have 
the polygamy on two diſtin plants, and containing ſeven 
genera, diſtinguiſhable into, 1. Such as are polygamous by 
bermaphrodites and females. 2. By hermaphrodites and males, 
3. By hermaphroaiies, males and females. 4. By male and 
female flowers upon the ſame root, and by males. 3 Trio 
ECIA, the third order, comprehending ſuch plan's as have 
the polygamy on three diſtin? plants, and containing but one 

genus. 


XXIV. CrveTocAamMia, the twenty-fourth claſs, con- 
fiſts of ſuch plants as conceal their fructification, having their ] 
flowers either within the fruit, or ſo ſmall as not to be per- 
tible to the naked eye. The fructification in theſe is alſo 
of an uncommon ſtructure. The orders are four, 1. Fit 1ces, 
Ferns, the firſt order, comprehending ſuch plants as are der- 
feferous, or bear their fruit on the back of the leaf. Thoſe 
following are the few known characters of this order. The 
calyx is a ſquama growing out of the leaf, opening on one 
of its ſides ; and under which there are pedunculate globules; 
each globule is girt with an elaſtic ring, which breaks elaſti- 
cally, and ſheds a duſt. This order contains ſixteen genera, 
which, not admitting of any certain diſtinction from their 
fructification, have been ranged by Linnæus according to their 
ſituation under their covers. 2. Musci, Moſſes, the ſecond 
order, comprehending ſuch plants as anſwer the following 
characters: the antheræ are without filaments ; the female 
flowers are diſtin&, and without any piſtil; the ſeeds conſiſt 
only of a naked corculum (being the firſt principle of the 

| new 
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new plant within the ſeed) without cotyledon or tunic. The 
oenera of this order have been diſtinguiſhed by Linnzus ac- 
cording to the following circumſtances; the anther, with or 
without a calyptra, or veil, placed on the ſame plant as the 
female floret, or on a diſtinct one; and the female aggregate, 
or ſingle. This order contains ten genera. 3. ALG, Flags, 
the third order, comprehending ſuch plants as have their 
root, ſtem, and leaf all in one; the characters of the fruc- 
tification being yet unknown, and containing fifteen genera. 
4. Func, Muſhrooms, the fourth order, containing ten ge- 
nera, for which no characters can be aſſigned, the fruftifica- 
tion being but imperfectly known. 


N. B. To theſe twenty-four claſſes already explained, 
Linnzus, in his Genera Plantarum, has annexed an Appkx- 
pix, which, in the Ordo Generum, prefixed to that work, he 
diſtinguiſhes by the title of the #wenty-ffth claſs, and divides 
into two orders. 1. PALM, the firſt order, comprehending 
ſuch plants as have a Spadix and a Spatha, and containing 
nine genera. 2. PLANTS, the ſecond order, comprehending 
ſuch as have been 7mperfely deſcribed, and whoſe fructifica- 
tion is not ſufficiently known to aſcertain the ſeveral claſſes 
to which they may belong. To this order thirteen genera 


are now referred. 


— 


E RR AT UM. 


AGE 60, line 15. 2d col. for was ſown laſt 
uſe; read, was ſown laſt month for winter uſe, 


P 


year for winter. 


ACA 


BIES, the fir-tree, a ſpecies 
A of pinus. See Pix us. 
ABROTANUM, the name 
of botaniſts for a ſpecies of artemi- 
ſia, called in Engliſh, ſouthern wood. 
See the article Ax TENMISIA. 
ABSINTHIUM, wormwood, another 


ſpecies of the ſame plant ART E- 
MISIA. 


ABUTILON, the name of former bo- 
taniſts for a genus of plants, called 
by Linnæus, Sida. See the article 
S1DA. 

ACACTA, Egyptian thorn, or bind- 
ing bean- tree, a ſpecies of mimoſa, 
according to Linnzus; though o- 
ther botaniſts make it a diſtinct ge- 
nus. See the article Miuos A. 
Falſe Acacia, robinia. 
ticle Ropin1a. 

Three thorned Acacia, gleditſia. See 
GLEDITSIA. 
ACAN ACE©QUS Plants, thoſe which 
are prickly, and bear their fiowers 

and feeds on a kind of heads. 

A. ANTHA, a name piven to the 
| prickle. of thorny plants. 
AC\NT:tACEOUS, an epithet gi. 
ven to a'l the plants of the thittie 
Kind. on account of the prickles with 
which they are beſet. Sce che ur- 
ticle THisTLE, 


See the ar- 


\ 
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ACANTHUS, the name of a genus 


of plants, called in Engliſh, bear's- 
breech. | 

Chara#ers, The Acanthus is a ge- 
nus of plants of the order of the 
angioſpermia, belonging to the di- 
dynamia claſs; order 2. of Claſs 


XIV. The calyx is a permanent, 


triple perianthium, compoſed of ſe- 
veral leaves; the corolla conſiſts of 
one petal, and is unequal; the tube 
is very ſhort, and 1s ſhut up with a 
beard 3 there is no upper lip, the 
lower one is very large, plain, erect, 
broad, divided into four ſegments, 
obtuſe, and of the length of the 
upper lip of the cup; the fruit is a 
roundiſh capſule, containing two 


ceils, in each of which is a fleſhy 
gibbous ſeed, 


Szecies, Of this genus there are 
four ſpecies. 1. Acanthus, with ſi- 
nuated, unarmed leaves, or the com- 
mon bear's-breech. Acanthus, 
with p:nnatifid prickly leaves. 3. 
Acanthus, with a prickly, ſhrubby 
ſtalk. 4. canthus, with four in- 
dented ſmooth leaves, growing at a 


Joint, and hairy cups 


« u:ture. | heſe are porennial plants: 

the fi-{t {pecies is a native of Italy 

and Sicily, and may be propagated 
B either 


ACE 1 ACE 


either by ſeeds, or by off ſets from 
the roots. The beſt way is to raiſe 
it from the ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown about the end of March, in a 
light ſoil. They are beſt dropped 


at diſtances into ſhallow drills, and 


covered thiee quarters of an inch 
wir oud. When the plants are 
come up, the ſtrongeſt ſhould be 
marked, and the reft ſhould be pul- 
led up, that theſe nizy ſtand at a 
yard ditance one from another. 
They require no o her cul:ure, but 
to keep them cicar from weeds. 
The ſecond ſp-cics g ows naturally 
in moiſt places in Italy, and may 
be propagated lite the common 
ſoit; the third and fourth ſorts 
are natives of India, and ate only 
propagated by ſceds, which, as they 
di not iipen in Europe, muſt be ob- 
tained irem the places in Wich they 
grow naturally: the plants are fo 
tender that they cannot be preſerved 
out of the ſtove in this country. 

Uſes. From the leaves of the com- 
mon Acauthus, Caliimachus, a fa- 
mous Grecian ſculptor, compoſed 
that elegant part of regular archi- 
tecture, the capital of the Corin- 
thian order. 

ACAULOSE,or AcauLovs, a term 
uſed for ſuch plants as have no cau- 
his, or ſt m. 

ACER, the maple tree. | 
Characters. I his is a genus of the or- 
der of the monvecia, belonging to the 
polygamiaclaſs of plants ; order 1. of 

_ claſs XXII. The calyx of the herma- 
phrodite flowers is a permanent pe- 
rianthium, compoſed of a ſingle leaf, 
plain and entire at the baſe, but di- 
vided towards the top into five acute 
coloured ſegments; the corolla is 
ſcarce lurger than the cup. it conſiſts 
of five oval, obtuſe, patent petals, 
broadeſt outwardly ; the ſtamina are 
eight ſhi rt oval-ſhaped filaments ; 
the antheræ are ſigiple, and the pol- 
len in form of a croſs; the germen 
is compreſied, and immerſed in a 
large convex, perforated receptacle; 


the hermaphrodite ones, but they 


leaves, obſolete lobes, and flower 


the ſtyle is thread-ſhaped, and orow 
taller as the flower remains open; 
the ſtigmara are two, acuminate, 
ſlender, and reflex; the fruit contift 
of a number of capſules equal t 
that of the ſtigmata, they grow to- 
gether at the baſe, and are compreſſ. 
ed, roundiſh, and (ach te: minated 
by a very large membranaceous ala; 
the ſeeds are ſingle and roundiſſ. 
The calyx, corolla, and ſtamina of 
the male flowers, are like thoſe o 


hve neitiier germen nor ſtyle; the 
ſtigma is bifid. / 
Spe. iet. Of this genus Linnæus rec: 
kons nine ſpecies: 1. Acer with 
heures ſha ed, undivided, fſawellM 


growing in bunches. 2 Acer with 
leaves div.ded into five lobes, un- 
equally ſawed, and flowers growing 
in bunches, commonly called thei 
Sycamore tree. 3 Acer with leaves 
divided into five indented lobes, of 
a ſcarlet colour underneath, and 
with ſingle footſtalks to the flowers 
collected together. 4. Acer with 
leaves divided into five paimated 
ſegments, acutely indented, or the 
ſugar-maple. 5. Acer with ſmooth 
ſharp-pointed leaves acut-ly indent- 
ed, and with flowers growing in z 
corymbus. 6. Acer with leaves d- 
vided 1at- three lobes, ſharply ſaw ed, 
and with flowers growing in bunches. 
7. Acer with lobated, obtuſe, emar- 
inated leaves, or the common 
maple. 8. Acer with leaves divt- 
ded into three entire lobes. 9. Acer 
with compound leaves, and flower 
growing in bunches. 
Culture. I he firſt of theſe ſpecies 
grows naturally in Tartar; ; the ſe. 
cord is a native of the mountains df 
Switzerland and Auſtria; the third 
is a native of Virginia and Peniyl 
vania ; the four h and fixth of f en- 
ſylvania ; the fifth grows naturally in 
the northern, and the ſeventh in dhe 
ſouthe: n, parts of Europe; te eight 
ſort is a native of Montpelier and 
Crete; 
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Crete; and the ninth of Virginia, 
Theſe ſeveral ſpecies may be readily 
propagated by feeds, which ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, 
upon a bed of light earth. When 
the plants come up, let them be kept 
clean from weeds, and in autumn fol- 
lowing be tranſplanted into a nur- 
ſery, at the diſtance of two feet, in 
rows three feet aſunder; and here 
they may remain, til] they are Lirge 
enough to be tranſplanted into the 
laces in which they are to ſtand. 
Tue maple, commonly called the 
ſycamore- tree, is raiſed very eaſily 
in this manner, and is a very valu- 
able tree for gentlemen who have 
plantations near the ſea, as it will 
bear the ſpray of the ſalt water very 
well, and will defend all the reſt, 
if planted brhind it. I he North- 
American kinds may be propagated 
either thus by ſowing, or by laying 
down the young branches early in 
the ſpring, giving them a little ſlit 
at ajoint, by which means they will 
take ſufficient root in a twelvemonth 
to be tranſplanted out. 


ACE TOSa, a fpecies of Rumex. See 


Rumex. 


ACHILLEA, the generical name of a 


plant called in Engliſh, Milfoil- Yar- 
row, and Noſebleed. 
Cbaructers. This is a genus of the 


| order of the polygamia ſuperflua, 


belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
plants; order 2. of claſs XIX. The 
common calyx is of an oval figure. 
and imbricated. The compound 
flower is radiated, and conſiſts of 
many tubulous florets, which are 
hermaphrodite, and compoſe the 
diſc of the flower. The female 
flowers are all ranged round the 

rder, and theſe have their corol- 

ſtretched out on one fide, like a 
tongue, The proper hermaphro- 
due flower is funnel-ſhaped, and 
the female one tongue-ſhaped, pa- 
tent, and trifid. There is no peri- 
carpium. The ſeed of che herma- 
Fhlodite flower is contained in the 


HY 
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cup, and is ſingle, oval, and fur- 
niſhed with a down. The ſeed of 
the female flower is in every reſpect 
like to that of the hermaphrodite 
flower. 

Species. Of this genus Linnzus diſ- 
tinguiſhes nineteen ſpecies. 1. A- 
chillea with indented briſtly leaves, 
and the denticles awl-ſhaped, reflex- 
ed, and almoſt entire. 2. Achillea 
with {pear-ſhaped, obtuſe, acutely- 
ſawed leaves, commonly called 
Sweet-Maudlin. 3. Achillea with 
linear. indented, obtuſe, plain leaves, 
and the denticles crenated. 4. A- 
chillea with winged hairy leaves, 
and the wings linear and indented. 
5. Achillea with winged leaves, 
ſpear-ſhaped, cut, and ſawed ſeg- 
ments, woolly underneath. 6. A- 
chillea with winged and more than 
decompounded leaves, and with the 
ſegments narrow, and at a diſtance 
one from the other. 7. Achillea 
with winged, plain, and ſawed 
leaves, and the outermoſt wings the 
largeſt. 8. Achillea with winged 
leaves, and the wings narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped; diſtant one from another, 
and acute towards the baſe. 9. A- 
chillea with pinnatifid, plain, obtuſe, 
woolly leaves. 10. Achillea with 
ſpear-ſhaped, acuminated, ſharply- 
ſawed leaves. 11. Achillea with 
ſpear-ſhaped, indented, ſawed leaves, 
and the denticles minutely ſawed. 
12. Achillea with winged, pectinat- 
ed, entire leaves, and hairy foot- 
ſtalks to the flowers. 13. Achillea 


with winged, indented, hairy leaves, 


and glomerated flowers. 14. Achil- 
lea with naked and doubly-winged 
leaves, and the ſegments linear and 
indented. 15. Achillea with leaves 
doubly winged, the wings diſtant 
and obtuſe, and about ſeven pairs 
on each rib. 16. Achillea with nar- 
row leaves, the wings roundiſh, and 
1mbricated backwards, and a woolly 
ſtalk. 17. Achillea with winged 
leaves, and with the lobes obtulely 
ſpeal-haped, ſau ed, and indented. 
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either by ſeeds, or by off ſets from 
the roots. 'The beſt way is to raiſe 
it from the ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown about the end of March, in a 
light foil. They are beſt dropped 


at diſtances into ſhallow drills, and 


covered three quarters of an inch 
wirn mould. When the plants are 
come up, the ſtrongeſt ſhould be 
marked, and the reſt ſhould be pul- 
led up, that theſe may ſtand at a 
yard ditance one from another. 
They require no o:her cul:ure, but 
to keep them clear from weeds. 
The ſecond ſp-cics g:ows naturally 
in moiſt places in Italy, and may 
be propagated lite the common 
ſoit; the third and fourth ſorts 
are natives of India, and are only 
propagated by ſceds, which, as t::cy 
di, not iipen in Europe, muſt be ob- 
tained irem the places in wich they 
grow naturally: the plants are fo 
tender that they cannot be preſerved 
out of the ſtove in this country. 

Des. From the leaves of the com- 
mon Acauthus, Callimachus, a fa- 
mous Grecian ſculptor, compoſed 
that elegant part of regular archi- 
tecture, the capital of the Corin- 


thian order. 


ACAULOSE, or AcauLovs, a term 


uſed for ſuch plants as have no cau- 
hs, or ſt. m. 

ACER. the maple tree. | 
Characters. I his is a genus of the or- 
der of the monoecia, belonging to the 
polygamia claſs of plants; order 1. of 
claſs XXIII. The calyx of the herma- 
phrodite flowers is a permanent pe- 
rianthium, compoſed of a ſingle leaf, 
plain and entire at the baſe, but di- 
vided towards the top into five acute 
coioured ſegments; the corolia 1s 
ſcarce larger than the cup, it conſiſts 
of five oval, obtuſe, patent petals, 
broadeſt outwardly ; the ſtamina are 
eight ſhi rt oval-ſhaped filaments ; 
the antheræ are ſimple, and the pol- 
jen in form of a croſs; the germen 
is compreſied, and immerlied in a 
large convex, perforated receptacle; 
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hear ſha ed, 
leaves divided into five lobes, un- 


Sycamore tree. 3 Acer with leaves 


'a ſcarlet colour underneath, and 


Cuiture. "| he firſt of theſe ſpecies 


ACE 
the ſtyle is thread-ſhaped, and grow 
taller as the flower remains open; 
the ſtigmara are two, acuminated, 
ſlender, and reflex; the fruit contiſts 
of a number of capſules equal to 
that of the ſtizmata, they grow to- 
gether at the baſe, and are compreſl. 
ed, roundiſh, and cach te:minated 
by a very large membi anaceous ala; 
the ſceds are finvle and roundiſh. 
The calyx, corolla, and ſtamina of 
the male flowers, are like thoſe of 
the hermaphrodite ones, but they 
hve neitier germen nor ſtyle ; the 
ſtigma is bifid. 

Spe iet. Of this genus Linnæus rec- 
kons nine ſpecies: 1. Acer with 
undivided, fawel 
leaves, obſolete lobes, and flowers 
growing in bunches. 2 Acer with 
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equally tawed, and flowers growing 
in bunches, commonly called the 


diviced into five indented lobes, of 


with ſingle footſtalks to the flowers 
collected together. 4. Acer with 
leaves divided into five pal mated 
ſegments, acutely indented, or the 
ſugar-maple. 5. Acer with ſmooth 
ſharp-pointed leaves acute ly indent- 
ed, and with flowers growing in 4 
corymbus. 6. Acer with leaves di- 
vided into three lobes, ſharply ſawed, 
and with flowers growing in bunches. 
7. Acer with lobated, obtuſe, emar- 

inated leaves, or the common 
maple. 8. Acer with leaves divt- 
ded into three entire lobes. 9. Acer 
with compound leaves, and flower 
growing in bunches. 


grows naturally in Tartar, ; the ſe. 
cond is a native of the mountains of 
Switzerland and Auſtria; the third 
is a native of Virginia and Peniyl 
vania ; the four h and ſixth of f en- 
ſylvania ; the fitth grows naturally 1 
the northern, and the ſeventh in the 
ſouthe:n, parts of Europe; the cight 
ſort is a native of Montpelier and 

Crete; 
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Crete; and the ninth of Virginia, 
Theſe ſeveral ſpecies may be readily 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, 
upon a bed of light earth. When 
the plants come up, let them be kept 
clean from weeds, and in autumn fol- 
lowing be tranſplanted into a nur- 
ſery, at the diſtance of two feet, in 
rows three feet aſunder; and here 
they may remain, till they are large 
enough to be tranſplanted into the 

aces in which they are to ſtand. 

he maple, commonly called the 
ſycamore-tree, 1s raiſed very eaſily 


able tree for gentlemen who have 
plantations near the ſea, as it will 
bear the ſpray of the ſalt water very 
well, and will defend all the reſt, 
if planted behind it. I he North- 


„ Un- 


* American kinds may be propagated 
eaves either thus by ſowing, or by laying 
s, 0 down the young branches early in 
and the ſpring, giving them a little ſlit 
owen ! ta joint, by which means they will 
with ke ſufficient root in a twelvemonth 
mated i do be tranſplanted out. 

\r the CET OSA, a fpecies of Rumex. See 


Ruukx. 

cent CHI LLEA, the generical name of a 
- in plant called in Engliſh, Milfoil-Yar- 
es d d.. and Noſebleed. 

heel Characters. This is a genus of the 
ches. order of the polygamia ſuperflua, 
——_ belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 


plants ; order 2. of claſs XIX. The 


mooth 


mmo 
5 35 common calyx is of an oval figure, 
Acer and imbricated. The compound 
jowen l Over is radiated, and confiſts of 
many tubulous florets, which are 
ſpecies hermaphrodite, and compoſe the 
the > diſk of the flower. The female 
inc of il flowers are all ranged round the 
„ thin border, and theſe have their corol- 
benhhl l Fetched out on one fide, like a 
f hen: ague. The proper hermaphro- 


dite flower is funnel-ſhaped, and 
the female one tongue ſhaped, pa- 
tent, and trifid. There is no peri- 
carpium. The ſeed of the herma- 
Fiodite flower is contained in the 
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tinguiſhes nineteen ſpecies. 


in this manner, and is a very valu- 


ACH 


cup, and is ſingle, oval, and fur- 
niſhed with a down. The ſeed of 
the female flower is in every reſpect 
like to that of the hermaphrodite 
flower. 1 
Species. Of this genus Linnæus diſ- 
1. A- 
chillea with indented briſtly leaves, 
and the denticles awl-ſhaped, reflex- 
ed, and almoſt entire. 2. Achillea 
with ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, acutely- 
ſawed leaves, commonly called 
Sweet-Maudlin. 3. Achillea with 
linear. indented, obtuſe, plain leaves, 
and the denticles crenated. 4. A- 
chillea with winged hairy leaves, 
and the wings linear and indented. 
5. Achillea with winged leaves, 
ſpear-ſhaped, ' cut, and ſawed ſeg- 
ments, woolly underneath. 6. A- 
chillea with winged and more than 
decompounded leaves, and with the 
ſegments narrow, and at a diſtance 
one from the other. 7. Achillea 
with winged, plain, and ſawed 
leaves, and the outermoſt wings the 
largeſt. 8. Achillea with winged 
leaves, and the wings narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped; diſtant one from another, 
and acute towards the baſe. 9g. A- 
chillea with pinnatifid, plain, obtuſe, 
woolly leaves. 10. Achillea with 
ſpear-ſhaped, acuminated, ſharply- 
ſawed leaves. 11. Achillea with 
ſpear-ſhaped, indented, ſawed leaves, 
and the denticles minutely ſawed. 
12. Achillea with winged, pectinat- 
ed, entire leaves, and hairy foot- 
ſtalks to the flowers. 13. Achillea 
with winged, indented, hairy leaves, 
and glomerated flowers. 14. Achil- 
lea with naked and doubly-winged 
leaves, and the ſegments linear and 
indented. 15. Achillea with leaves 
doubly winged, the wings diſtant 
and obtuſe, and about ſeven pairs 
on eachrib. 16. Achillea with nar- 
row leaves, the wings roundiſh, and 
1mbricated backwards, and a woolly 
ſtalk. 17. Achillea with winged 
leaves, and with the lobes obtulely 
CE ON ek, and indented. 
2 18. 
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18. Achillea with woolly leaves, 
doubly winged, and with oval en- 
tire lobes. 19. Achillea with entire 
indented jagged leaves, cut into 
three parts at the top. 
Culture. The firſt fix ſpec 
rennial plants. 
ſorts are natives of the eaſt, and are 
never planted in gardens, except for 
the ſake of variety. The ſecond 
and fourth grow naturally in ſome 
of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and 
are propagated by parting of the 
roots either in March or October, or 
by ſowing the ſeeds in April: they 
require a dry foil and a warm ſitua- 
tion. Ihe fifth and fixth ſpecies 
are natives of the Eaſt, and are pro- 
Pagated by parting of their roots, 
in the manner directed for the ſe- 
cond and fourth forts. 'The ſeventh 
15 a native of the mountains of Italy 
and Switzerland, and is propagated 
by ſeeds, or by parting the roots. 
The eighth grows naturally in Sibe- 
ria, but is never cultivated in gar- 
dens. The ninth is a native of the 
mountains of Auſtria and Pannonia; 
it is a perennial plant, wllich, as it 
produces no ſeeds in this country, 
is propagated only by parting the 
roots, in the manner directed for 
the ſecond and fourth ſpecies. 'l he 


ies are pe- 


tenth ſort is a native of England: 


but there is a variety of it with 
double flowers cultivated in the gar- 
dens; it is a perennial plant, pro- 
pagated by its cree ping roots. The 


beria, and propagates faſt in the 
ſame way as the tenth ſpecies. The 
twelfth, ſixteenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth ſorts are ſeldom propa- 
ated in e except for the 
ke of variety. The thirteenth ſpe- 
cies grows naturally on the Alps, 
and is propazated like the ſeventh 
fort. The four.evvth fort is a native 
of this country, and is rarely ad mit- 


ted into gardens. The fifteench 


grows naturally in the jouthern parts 
of Europe, and is a perenaial plant; 
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The firſt and third 


eleventh ſort grows naturally in Si- 


ACO 
to raiſe it in perfection it ſhould | 
propagated by ſeeds, which hay 
freely ripened : theſe muſt be ſoy 
in ſpring upon a piece of comme 
ground, in the nurſery: when th 
plants are come up, let them þ 
thinned, weeded, and watered, x 
in May be tranſplanted into t 
garden. The ſeventeenth fort 5; 
native of Egypt and the Eaſt, a 
is propagated CG ſlips planted ; 
time of the ſummer, in a ſha 
border: when they have taken 10 
let them be tranſplanted either in 
pots or borders where they {| 
have a dry ſoil and a warm ſituatia 

ACINI, the ſmall protuberances ( 
mulberries, ſtrawberries, &c. 
applied by ſome to grapes 
currants. 

ACINOS, a ſpecies of thymus. 
the article TuyYmus. 

ACONITE, aconitum. 
ticle Acoxiruu. 

Winter AcoxirE, a ſpecies of Hel 
borus. See HeLLEBORUS. 

ACONITUM, the generical name o 
plant, called in Engliſh, Acomt 
Wolfsbane, or Monkſhood. 
Characters. This is a genus oft 
order of the trigynia, belonging 
the polyandria claſs of plants; ord 
3. of claſs XIII. There is no cah 
The corolla conſiſts of five unequ 
petals, the oppoſite ones equal, 
upper petal is galeated and tuby 
ed, inverted, and has its back u 
wards; 1t 1s obtuſe, and its top 
turned back to the very baſe ; i 
acuminated, and the baſe is op 
ſite; the two lateral petals are bro 
rounded, erect, oppoſite, and « 
nivent; the two lower ones are 
long, and bent downwards; 
nectaria are two, they are ſtriat 
under the upper petal, they are! 
low, nutant, and have an obii 
opening, with a crooked tail, 
they are placed upon long aw]-ſtu 
ed filaments, or peduncles ; the 
mina are nuiacrous, very ſmall. 2 
ſhaped filaments, broadeſt tows 
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the baſe, and inclined towards the 


ould I upper petal ; the antheræ are erect 
ch ha and ſmall ; the germina are in moſt 
be ſoul ſpecies three, but in ſome five; the 
comme fruit is compoſed of as many cap- 
vhen u ſules as there are germina, they 


are of an ovate, awl-ſhaped figure, 
ſtrait, formed each of a ſingle valve, 


them þ 
red, an 


into and open inwards ; the ſeeds are an- 
ſort i gular and rugoſe. | 

aſt, a Species. Of this genus there are five 
ated al ſpecies. 1. Aconitum with palmated, 
a ſha hairy. finely divided leaves. 2. Aco- 
ken M nitum with leaves finely divided. the 
ther inW ſegments half divided, and thoſe a- 
ey hl top broadeſt. 3. Aconitum with the 
ſituation ſegments of the leaves narrow, and 


thoſe at the top broader, and mark- 
ed with a line, or the napellus of 
former botaniſts. 4 Aconitum with 
leaves finely divided, and I near 
looſe ſegments lying over one ano- 
ther. 5. Aconitum with five ſtyles 
to the flowers, being the anthora of 
other botaniſts, or healing wolfs- 
_ - -. 

Culture, Theſe are all perennial 


ances 
Tc. 
Pes 


f Hell 


1ame o plants, and natives of diffe: ent parts 
Aconit of Europe; they may be propagated 
Hh by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown early 


in the ſpring, in a ſhady fituaticn, 
the ground ſhould be kept clear 


us of t 
MngIing 
t ; ONS 


no ca and afier they appear, let them be 
> unequal watered in dry weather till they are 
qual, fit to tranſplant; then they muſt be 
tubul carefully taken up, and planted in 
back i ſhady borders, at the diſtance of four 
its top inches each way, obſerving to water 
[fe ; chem till they have taken new root; 
is opp afterwards they will require no trou- 
re bra ble, but to keep them clean from 
and e weeds till the following autumn, 
es are when they may be tranſplanted to 
rds; il che places where they are to remain. 
e ſtriu Theie plants may alſo be propagated 
y are H by parting their roots in autumn. 
n obli The ſeeds ſhould be ſaved from the 


lineſt plants, dried up in the uſual 
manner, and kept during winter. 

Firtues, Wolt, if not all the ſpecies 
of this plant are eſleemed poiſonous, 


% 


tail, 
awl-ſt 
the! 
wall. 2 
t tows 
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from weeds till the plants come up, 
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but the third ſpecies is ſuppoſed to 
be of a much ſtronger poiſonous 
quality than the reſt. The fifth ſpe- 
cies, however, is made uſe of in 
medicine, and is eſteemed an anti- 
dote to thoſe that are poiſonous. 

ACORN, the fruit of trees of the oak 

kind. The acorn, according to Dr. 

Grew, 1s the nut of an oak, with 

only this difference, that beſides the 

cup it ſtands in, it has a leathern 
cover 1nſtead of a ſhell. 

ACO RU, Sweet-Ruſh, or the Sweet- 
ſmelling Flag, or ( alamus Aromaticus. 
Characters. Ihe acorus is a genus 
of the order of the monogynia, be- 

longing to the hexand ia claſs of 

lants; order 1. of claſs VI. There 
is no calyx. The common receps 
tacle of the ſructifications is of the 
length and ſhape of a finger, and is 
covered with floſcules. The corolla 
conſiſts of fix obtuſe hollow lax pe- 
tals, broadeſt at top, and as i were 
truncated. The fruit is a ſhort t:1- 
angular capſule, obtuſely acuminat- 
ed at each end, and contains three 
cells. The ſeeds are of an oblong, 
oval figure. 

Species. Of this genus there is only 
one known ſpecies. | | 
Culture. The acorus is a perennial 
plant, which grows naturally in wa- 
tery places in England and many 
other parts of Europe. It may be 
propagaced by tranſplanting the root 
into moiſt ground: but i never pro- 
duces its ſpike of flowers, unleſs it 
grows in water. 

An aecinai Uſes, The root of this 
plant is the ca amus arona''cys of the 
ſhops, though very falſely and im- 
properly ſo called, there being ano- 
ther cala us ar0raticus deſcribed by 
medical writers, which 1s the ſtalk 
of a plant to which the name was 
originally given. 'The root of this 


plant, however, is a ſtomachic and 

car:ninative, and is in frequent uſe. 
ACT'AA, the generical name of a 
Plant. called in Englith, Herb-Chriſ- 

topher, or Bane-berries. 


B 3 


Characters. 


ACT 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the polyandria claſs of plants ; 
order 1. of claſs XIII. The calyx 
15 a ſpathaceous perianthium, com- 

ſed of four roundiſh, obtuſe, hol- 
ow, deciduous leaves. The corolla 
conſiſts of four deciduous petals, 
larger than the cup, and of a quad- 
rangular acuminated figure at each 
end. The ſtamina are about thirty 
capillary filaments, broadeſt at top. 
The fruit is a ſmooth berry, of a 
figure approaching to oval, con- 
taining one cell. and marked with 
a furrow. The ſeeds are numerous, 
ſemicircular, truncated, and arranged 
In a double ſeries. 
Species. Authors reckon three ſpe- 
cies of this plant. 1. Actæa with 
ovated cluſters, and baccated fruit, 
being the common Herb-Chrittopher, 
or bane-berries. 2. Actæa with very 
long cluſters, and a one capſuied 
fruit. 3. Actra with paniculated 
Cluſters, and a four - capſuled fruit. 
Culture. Theſe plants have peren- 
nial roots: the firſt ſpecies has two 
varieties, and is a native of England, 
and many other countries, both in 
Europe and America. It is propa- 

ated by ſeeds, which ſhou!d be 
— ſoon after they are ripe, on a 
ſhady border. The autumn after 
the plants are come up, let them be 
tranſplanted to the places in which 
they are defigned to.remain. The 
ſecond ſpecies grows naturally in 
Florida, Virginia, and Canada, 
and may be either propagated by 
ſeeds, in the manner of the firſt ſort, 
or by parting the roots in au- 
tumn, ſoon after the leaves decay. 
It requires a moiſt ſoil. and a ſhady 


ſituation. The third fort grows na- 


turally in Siberia, and may be pro- 
pagated by ſeed in the manner di- 
rected for the firſt ſort, 

Medicinal U'ſzs. The Actæa 1s rec- 
koned a poiſonous plant, but the 
root is kept in the ſhops, and is ſaid 


to be an antidoic againſt poiſon, 
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ADAM's NEEDLE, yucca. See t 
ADIANTUM, or Aviantay 


in pots, filled with gravel and lin 


_ ADONIS, or FLos Aponis, the na 


order 7. of claſs XIII. The al 


ADO 
8 that occafioned by 


ite of a rattle-ſnake. 


article YUCCa. 


Maiden hair. 
Characters. The aciantum is a 
nus of the order of the filices, | 
longing to the cryptogamia claſs 
lants; order 1. of claſs XX) 
he fructifications are collected i 
cluſters, in form of oval ſpots, a 
placed on the under parts of the te 
of the leaves, or of the extremity 
of the ſegments, both which are 
ways, where the ſeeds are foun 
curled inwards. 2 
Species. Of this genus there are! 
teen ſpecies, bur there is only 
following one cultivated in the ga 
dens, viz. Adiantum with deca 
pounded leaves, the lobes alterna 
and the wings wedge-ſhaped, Ic 
ed, and ſtanding on foot-ſtalks; 
the true maiden-hair. 
Culture. This plant is a native( 
the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
uſually grows out of the joints 
walls, and the fiſſures of rocks. I 
therefore propagated by planting 


rubbiſh ; but the pots mutt be ſie 


tered in a frame in winter. 


of a plant, called in Engliſh, Bird 
eye, or Pheaſant's eye. 
Characters. This plant is a ge 
of the order of the polygynia, i 
longing to the polyandria clab 


is a perianthium, compoſed of f 
obtuſe, hollow, ſomewhat colouie 
and deciduous leaves. The cor 
conſiſts of five oblong, obtuſe, be- 
tiful petals, and ſometimes there! 
more than five. Thetie is no pf 
carpium. The receptacle is oblon 
ſpicated, and holds five ſeries 
ſeeds; theſe ſeeds are numerous, 
regular, and angular, giubous atv 
baſe, and their apex is reflex | 
prominent. 1 
„ Speet 


Species. Of this genus there are four 
ſpecies. 1. Adonis with eight pe- 
tals to the flowers, and a ſomewhat 
cy'indric fruit, commonly called, red 
Morocco. 2. Adonis with twelve 
petals to the flowers, and an oval 
fruit. 3. Adonis with fifteen petals 
to the flowers, and an oval fruit. 4. 
Adonis with depreſſed fruit, and 
fawed, oval, doubly trifoliate leaves. 
Cul:ure. The firſt ſpecies is an an- 
nual plant, which grows naturally 
among the corn in England, and in 
other countries in the ſouth of Eu- 
rope. There are two varieties of 
it, one of which 1s cultivated in the 
gardens, and is propagated by ſow- 
ing the ſeeds in autumn, in a light 
ſoil, in the borders of the flower- 
garden; but if the ſeeds of the 
plants are permitted to ſhed, they 
generally ſucceed better than when 
Jown. The other three ſorts have 
perennial roots: the ſecond is a 
native of Pruſha, Bohemia, and ſome 
ron Germany, and i propagated 
y ſeeds which ſhould be ſown ſoon 
after they are ripe. When the plants 
come up, let them be kept weeded 
and carefully watered in dry wea- 
| ther, and in the autumn following 
be tranſplanted to the places in 
which they are deſigned to remain. 
The third fort is a native of Sibe- 
ria and the Appenines, and is pro- 
pagated either by ſowing the ſeeds, 
or parting the roots, in autumn. It 
requires an open expoſure, and a 
light ſoil. The fourth fort grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and cannot be raiſed here, 
but by the aſiiſtance of artificial hear. 
The ſeeds thould be town in Pe- 
bruary, in a pot of common garden 
mould, and raiſed in the bark-bed, 
with thoſe of other plants of the 
warmer clinates. Two or three of 
the ſtrongeſt ſhould be ſaved, and 
planted out in a ſeparate pot, and 
afterwards brought into the ſtove. 
ADOXA, the name cf a genus of 
plants, called in Engliſh, Iuberous 


ADO 1 


ASC 


Moſchatel, or Hollow-Root, and 
ſometimes Muſk-Crowfoot, from the 
muſk like ſmell of the leaves and 
flowers, 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the tetragynia, belonging 
to the octandria claſs of plants; or- 
der 4. of claſs VIII. The calyx is 
a plain perianthium, divided into 
two parts, permanent and placed 
below the germen. I he corolla is 
plain, and compoſed of a fingle 
petal, divided into four oval, acute 
ſegments, longer than the cup. The 
fruit is a globoſe berry, ſituated be- 
tween the calyx and the corolla : 
the calyx adheres to its under part. 
The berry is umbilicated, and con- 
tains four cells. The ſeeds are fingle 

and compreſſed. This is the fructi- 
fication of the terminatory flower: 
the lateral ones add a fifth to the 
number of the parts. 
Species. Of this genus there is only 
one ſpecies. | 
Culture. This is a nial plant, 
which grows naturally in the woods 
of England, and moſt other coun- 
tries in Europe. It is propagated by 
parting the roots in autumn, and 
ſhould be planted in the ſhade of 

trees or ſhrubs. 

ESCULLs, a genus of plants, called 
in Engliſh, the Horſe-Cheſnut. 
Characters. The æſculus is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, belong- 
ing to the heptandria claſs of plants; 
order 1. of claſs VII. The calyx 
is a ſmall ſwelling perianthium, 
conſiſting of one leaf, and divided 
into five parts at the extremity. The 
corolla conſiſts of five roundiſh pe- 
tals, plain and patent, folded, and 
waved at their .border; they are 
narrow #t their baſe, inſerted into 
the calyx, and unequally coloured. 
The fruit is a roundiſh, thick, e- 
chinated, goriaceous Capſule, conſiſt- 
ing of three valves, and containing 
three cells. The ſeeds are two, 
and globoſe; otten, indeed, there is 
formed only one, but it is from acci- 

14 dent; 


ASC 


dent; two are always the intent of 
Nature. 
Species. Linnzus reckons two ſpe- 
cies of this plant. 1. ZEſculus with 
ſeven ſtamina in the flower, or the 
common horſe cheſnut. 2. Eſcu- 
Jus with eight ſtamina in the flower, 
or the ſcarlet horſe cheſnut, or pavia 
of other authors. 
Cuiture, The common horte chef 
nut tree, which is a native of Afia, 
was formerly in great eſteem, and 
uſed to be planted in avenues; but 
this tree appears to much better 
advantage in ſtanding ſingle, and 
at a diſtance from all other trees, 
upon lawns of graſs in parks; and 
it is ſo quick in its growih, that in 
a few year: it will come to a ſize 
large enough to afford a good ſhade 
in ſummer, and to produce plenty 
of flowers. It is propagated by 
ſowing the nuts early in the ſpring, 
and if they are well preſerved in 
ſand during the winter, the plants 
will ſhoot near a foot the firſt ſum- 
mer. if they grow cloſe together, 
it will be proper to tranſplant them 
in autumn, at the diſtance of one 
foot aſunder, in rows at three feet 
diſtance ; and here they may remain 
two year-, by which time they will be 
fit to plant where they are deſigned 
to remain. They mult have a fence 
to ſecure them from cattle, and be 
well ſtaked, to prevent their being 
diſplaced by winds. They require 
but little care in the management, 
and will thrive in almoſt any foil or 
ſituation ; but in a ſandy loam they 
are vbſe;ved to make the greateſt 
P.0.rcſs Te icarlet horſe-cheſnut 
grows naturally in Carolina, and the 
Brazils, and is alſo propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring, upon 
a warm border of light {andy earth. 
The plants, when come up, ſhould 
be carefully weeded, and tranſplant- 
ed the year following. In autumn, 
when the early froſts begin, they 
ſhould be covered with mats, and 


be 4hus ſheltered for two or three 
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AFRICAN TULIP, Hæmanthus. See 
AGAVE, the name by which Linnæus 


cies of aloe, and in Engliſh is term» 


ling the corolla, called by ſome 


AGA 


winters running, till they have ob. 
tained firenot: to reſiſt the froſt; 
they ſnould be removed juſt before 
they begin to ſhoot, and be placed 
eitner in a nuifery to be trained up, 
or where they are deſigned to re- 
main; obſer ing, if the ſeaion be 
dry, to water them till they have 
taken root, aud alſo to lay ſome 
mulch upon the ſui face of the 
ground, to prevent its drying too 
faſt. The lateral branches ſhould 
be pruned off, in order to reduce 
them to regular ſtems, and the 
ground ſhould be dug about their 
roots every ſpring. Thi tree may 
be alſo picpagaied by budding, or 
grafting it upon the common horſe- 
cheinut; but the trees thus raiſed, 
ſeldom make a good appearance 
long, as the common horie-cheſnut 
will be more than twice the ſize of 
the other. and trequently put out 
ſhoots below the gra't. 


HeAMANTHUS. 


calls a genus of plants, which 
former bot-niſts was deemed a ſpe- 


ed the common American Aloe, 
See the article A.OE, 
Charadi e g. The agave is a genus of 
the order of the m-nogynia, belong- 
ng to the hexandria claſs of plants; 
order 1. of clais VI. There is no 
calyx. The corolla conſiſts of a 
ſingle petal, funnel-ſhaped, and cut 
at the brim into fix equal, ſpear- i 
ſhaped, eret ſegments. The fruit 

is an oblong triangular capſule, 
formed of three valves, and con- 
taining three cells, which are filled 
with flat ſeeds. 
Species. Of this genus Linnæus rec- 
kons four ſpecies, 1. Agave with 
indented prickly leaves, and 4 
branching ttalk,or the common great 
American aloe. 2. Agave with in- 
dented leaves, and ſtamina equal- 


childing aloe, from its producing 
young 


A G A 


young plants after the flowers. 
Agave with indented prickly leaves, 


EP 1} AGE 


time of flowering, in the manner of 
the ſecond ſort. 


and a fimple ftalk, 4. Agave with AGERATUM, Baſtard Hemp-Agri- 


entire leaves. 

Culture. The firſt of theſe ſpecies 
is a native of the warmer parts of 
America, makes ,a fine appearance 
when it flowers, and continues lon 
in beauty, as, in a favourable ſea- 
ſon, there will be a ſucceſſion of 
new flowers produced for near three 
months. It has been generally 
believed, that this plant did 
not flower until it was an hundred 
years old ; but this is a miſtake, 
for the time of flowering depends 
on the growth of the plants; and in 
hot countries, where they grow faſt, 
and expand many leaves every ſea- 
ſon, they will flower in a few years: 
but in colder climates, where the 
g:owth is flow, it will be much 
longer before they ſhoot up their 
ſtem. The ſeeds of this ſpecies 
do not come to maturity in Eng- 
land: this fort is propagated by 
off ſets, which it puts out in great 
plenty, and ſhou!d be planted in 
pots filled with light ſandy earth ; 
the pots ſhould be houſ: d in winter, 
and ſhould have but little water dur- 
ing that ſeaſon. In ſummer they 
may be placed abroad in the open 
air, and about the end of October 
taken into ſhelter again. T he ſe- 
cond ſort is alſo a native of Ameri · 
ca; it never produces any ſuckers 
from the root, and therefore cannot 
be propagated till after it flowers, 
when the flowers are ſucceeded by 
young plants: it muſt be preſerved 


in a warm ſtove in this country. 


The third ſpecies grows naturally in 
Virginia; it is propagated by ſuc- 
kers, planted in pots filled with light 
dandy earth, and may be treated like 
the firſt ſort. The fourth ſpecies is 
a native of Curacao ; it never pro- 
duces off-ſets from the roots; but as 
the flowers are ſucceeded by young 


Plants, it may be increaſed at the 


mony. 
CharaZFers. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygamia zqualis, be- 
longing to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs XIX. The 
common calyx is oblong, and com- 
poſed of many lanceolated, and al- 
molt equal ſquamæ. Ihe com- 
und flower is uniform, and the 
hermaphrodite florets are tubulous, 
numerous, equal, and ſeem longer 
than the cup. The proper flower 
is fannel-ſhaped, and cut at the mar- 
gin into five ſegments, which ſpread 
open. There is no pericarpium. 
The receptacle of the ſeed is ſmall, 
naked, and convex; and the ſeed 
is ſingle, oblong, angular, and coro- 
nated, with its proper little cup cut 
into five narrow ſegments, which 
ſpread open. 
Species. Of this genus authors rec- 
kon three ſpecies. 1. Ageratum 
with oval leaves, and a hairy ſtalk. 
2. Ageratum with oval, crenated, 
obtuſe leaves, and a ſmooth ftalk. 
3. Ageratum with rough, oval, 
heart-ſhaped leaves, flower-branches 
growing alternate, and a ſmooth 
ſtalk. | 
Culture. The firſt and ſecond ſpecies 
are annual plants, and natives of 
South America. They are propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring ; 
and when the plants are come up, 
and have acquired ſtrength enough, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
another moderate hot-bed, obſerv- 


Ing to water and ſhade them from 


the ſun, till they have taken root. 
In warm weather let them have as 
much air as poſſible, and about the 
middle of June they may be tranſ- 
planted into the full ground. I he 
third ſpecies has a perennial root, 
and is a native of Canada and Vir- 
ginia: this fort may alſo be propa- 

cated 
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dent; two are always the intent of 
nature. 

Species. Linnæus reckons two ſpe- 
cies of this plant. 1. ZEſculus with 
ſeven ſtamina in the flower, or the 
common horſe cheſaut. 2. Eſcu- 
Jus with eight ſtamina in the flower, 
or the ſcarlet horſe cheſnut, or pavia 
of other authors. 

Cuiture, The common horte chef 
nut tree, which is a native of Aſia, 
was formerly in great eſteem, and 
uſed to be planted in avenues; but 
this tree appears to much better 
advantage in ſtanding ſingle, and 
at a diſtance from all other trees, 
upon lawns of graſs in parks; and 
it is ſo quick in its growih, that in 
a few year: it will come to a ſize 
large cough to afford a good ſhade 
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or where they are deſigned to n. 
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winters runring, till they have q 
tained ſtrengta to reſiſt the froſt, 
they ſnould be removed juſt befor 
they begin to ſhoot, and be place 
eitner in a nuifery to be trained wy 


main; obler ing, if the ſeaion be 
dry, to water them till they hay 
taken root, aud alio to lay fony 
mulch upon the {uiiace of the 
ground, to prevent its drying to 
faſt. The lateral branches ſhoulf 
be pruned off, in order to redug 
them to regular ſtems, and the 
ground ſhould be dug about thei 
roots every ſpring. This tree may 
be allo picpaga:ed by budding, a 
grafting it upon the common hor. 
cheinut; but the trees thus raiſed 


ſeldom make a good appearance 
long, as the common hor:e-cheſaut 
will be moie than twice the ſize d 
the other. and trequently put out 
ſhoots below the gra't. 
AFRICAN TULIP, Hæmanthus. Sl 
HMANT Uus. ; 
AGAVE, the name by which Linnaw 
calis a genus of plants, whico by 
former bot-niſts was deemed a ſpe- 
cics of aloe, and in Engliſh is term 


1 of flowers. It is propagated by 
ſowing the nuts early in the ſpring, 
and if they are well preſerved in 
ſand during the winter, the plants 
| will ſhoot near a foot the firſt ſum- 
mer. if they grow cloſe together, 
0 it will be proper to tranſplant them 
| 14 in autumn, at the diſtance of one 
11 foot aſunder, in rows at three feet 


in ſummer, and to produce plenty 
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|| diſtance ; and here they may remain 


two year-, by which time they wall be 
fit to plant where they are defigned 
to remain. They muit have a fence 
to ſecure them from cattle, and be 
well ſtaked, to prevent their being 
diſplaced by winds. They require 
but little care in the management, 
and will thrive in almeſt any foil or 
ſituation ; but in a ſandy loam they 
are obſei ved to make the greateſt 
P-0.rciſs Ie icarlet horſe-cheſnut 
grows naturally in Carolina, and the 
| Brazils, and is alſo propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring, upon 
a warm border of light {andy earth. 
The plants, when come up, ſhould 
be carefully weeded, and tranſplant- 
ed the year following. In autumn, 
when the early froſts begin, they 
ſhould be covered with mats, and 


be chus ſheltered for two or three 


at the brim into fix equal, ſpear 


ed the common American Aloe, 
See the article A..OE, 
Charade. The agave is a genus d 
the order of the m nogynia, belong 
ng to the hexandria claſs of plants; 
order 1. ot clais VI. There is wi 
calyx. The corolla conſiſts of 4 
ſingle petal, fannel-ſhaped, and cut 


ſhaped, eret ſegments. The frat 
is an oblong triangular capſule, 
formed of three valves, and con- 
taining three cells, which are filled 
with flat ſeeds. 
Species. Cf this genus Linnæus rec- 
kons four ſpecies, 1. Agave will 
indented prickly leaves, and : 
branching ſtalk. or the common great 
American aloe. 2. Agave with 1 
dented leaves, and ſtamina equal 
ling the corolla, called by ſome 
Childing aloe, from its producing 
young 


2 


A G A 
ung plants after the flowers. 
Agave with indented prickly leaves, 


entire leaves. 

Culture. The firſt of theſe ſpecies 
is a native of the warmer parts of 
America, makes ,a fine appearance 
when it flowers, and continues long 
in beauty, as, in a favourable ſea- 
ſon, there will be a ſucceſſion of 
new flowers produced for near three 
months. It has been generally 
believed, that this plant did 
not flower until it was an hundred 
years old; but this is a miſtake, 
for the time of flowering depends 
on the growth of the plants; and in 
hot countries, where they grow faſt, 
and expand many leaves every ſea- 
ſon, they will flower in a few years: 
but in colder climates, where the 
growth is ſlow, it will be much 
longer before they ſhoot up their 
ſtem. The ſeeds of this ſpecies 
do not come to maturity in Eng- 
land: this ſort is propagated by 
off ſets, which it puts out in great 
plenty, and ſhou!d be planted in 
pots filled with light ſandy earth ; 
the pots ſhould be houſ. d in winter, 
and ſhould have but little water dur- 
ing that ſeaſon. In ſummer they 
may be placed abroad in the open 
air, and about the end of October 
taken into ſhelter again. T he ſe- 
cond ſort is alſo a native of Amer1- 
ca; it never produces any ſuckers 
fiom the root, and therefore cannot 
be propagated till after it flowers, 
when the flowers are ſucceeded by 
young plants: it muſt be preſerved 
m a warm ſtove in this country. 
The third ſpecies grows naturally in 
Virginia; it is propagated by ſuc- 
kers, planted in pots filled with light 
dandy earth, and may be treated like 
the firſt ſort. The fourth ſpecies is 
a native of Curacao; it never pro- 
duces off-ſets from the roots; but as 
the flowers are ſucceeded by young 


Plants, it may be increaſed at the 
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time of flowering, in the manner of 
the ſecond fort. 


and a fimple ſtalk. 4. Agave with AGERATUM, Baſtard Hemp-Agri- 


mony. | 
Charafers. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygamia zqualis, be- 
longing to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs XIX. The 
common calyx is oblong, and com- 
poſed of many lanceolated, and al- 
moſt equal ſquamæ. 1he com- 
pound flower is uniform, and the 
hermaphrodite florets are tubulous, 
numerous, equal, and ſeem longer 
than the cup. The proper flower 
is funnel-ſhaped, and cut at the mar- 
gin into five ſegments, which ſpread 
open. There is no pericarpium. 
The receptacle of the ſeed is ſmall, 
naked, and convex; and the ſeed © 
is ſingle, oblong, angular, and coro- 
nated, with its proper little cup cut 
into five narrow ſegments, which 
ſpread open. 
Species. Of this genus authors rec- 
kon three ſpecies. 1. Ageratum 
with oval leaves, and a hairy ſtalk. 
2. Ageratum with oval, crenated, 
obtuſe leaves, and a ſmooth ſtalk. 
3. Ageratum with rough, oval, 
heart-ſhaped leaves, flower-branch<es 
growing alternate, and a ſmooth 
ſtalk. 
Culture. 'The firſt and ſecond ſpecies 
are annual plants, and natives of 
South America, They are propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring ; 
and when the plants are come up, 
and have acquired ſtrength enough, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
another moderate hot-bed, obſerv- 
ing to water and ſhade them from 
the ſun, till they have taken root. 
In warm weather let them; have as 
much air as poſſible, and about rhe 
middle of June they may be tranſ- 
planted into the full ground. I he 
third ſpecies has a perennial root, 
and is a native of Canada and Vir- 
ginia: this fort may alſo be propa- 
gated 
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AGRIMONY, Agrimonia. 


AGR 


tumn 1 England is ſcarce ever ſo 
favoura as to ripen hein, it is 
general) ©: caſed by parting the 
roots In autng, fron after the ſtalks 
decay: they irould be allowed three 
feet room every way, and ſhould 
have a rich, moiit ſoil, and an open 
ſituation. 


AGERATUM is alſo the name of a ſpe- 


cies of achillea. See AchtLLEA. 


AGRIMONIA, Agrimony. 


Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the digynia, beloaging to 
the dodecandria claſs of plants ; or- 
der 2 of claſs XI. The calyx is a 
{mall permanent perianthium, form- 
ed of a ſiugle leaf, divided into five 
ſegments, placed cn the germen, 


and ſurrounded with another cup. 


The corolla conſiſts ef ſive plain, 
emarginated petals, with narrow 
ung ues inſerted into the calyx. 
There is no pericarpium. The ca- 
lyx cloſes about its neck, and be- 
comes hard. The ſeeds are round- 
1h, and two in number. 

Species. Of this genus there are only 
two ſpecies. 1. Agrimonia with the 
leaves of the ſtalks winged, and with 
hairy fruit. 2. Agrimonia with the 
leaves of the ſtalks trifoliate, and 
wich ſmooth fruit. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a native 
of England, and moſt other countries 
in Europe: it is a pcrennial plant, 
and has two or three varieties, which 


are propapated by parting of the 
They ſhould be 


roots in autumn. 
planted at the diſtance of about two 
feet, and will ſucceed in almoſt any 
ſoil or fituation. It may be alio 
propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 
autumn, and will require no care 
but to be kept clear from weeds. 
The ſecond ſpecies grows naturally 


in woody and ſhady places in 


Italy, and may be propagated like 
the firſt ſpecics. 
See the 


laſt article. 
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gated by ſeeds, but becauſe th: au- Hemp-Acrtuony, Eupatorium, 
Baſiard Heuye-AcrimMoxnyY. Seen 
AGROSTEMA, a name piven | 


ma, with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leave, 


dens for the fate of variety. 'Tix 


AGR 


the article EuyprarorRium. 


article AGERATUM. 


Linnæus to a genus of plants, fone 
times called in Engliſh, Campig 
but uſually Wild Lychnis, from i 
having been always confounded | 
other authors among the ſpecies 
Lychnis. See the article Ly can, 
Characters. The agroſtema is 2 
nus of the order of the pentagyn 
belonging to the decandria claß 
plants; order 5. of claſs X. Th 
calyx is a one-leafed perianthin 
Its tube is oval, oblong, and cory 
ceous. Its limb is divided into fin 
flender, permanent ſegments. Th 
corolla conſiſts of five petals ; the 
ungues are of the length of the tub 
of the cup. The limb is patent ai 
obtuſe. The fruit is a capſule of u 
oblong, oval figure, covered, forme 
of five valves, and containing oui 
a fingle cell. The ſeeds are num 
rous, kidney-ſhaped, and punctate 
The receptacles are free; they ar 
as many as the ſeeds, and the int 
rior ones the longer. 
Species. Of this genus there are fe 
ſpecies. 1. Hairy agroſtema, will 
cups equalling the corolla, and es 
tire naked petals, commonly calle 
corn-campion. 2. Smooth agrolie 


and coronated, emarginated peta 
3. Hairy agroſtema, with oval, jap 
ged leaves, and entire coronated pe 
tals. 4. Hairy agroſtema, with emæ 
ginated petals. 

Cu. ture. The firſt and ſecond ſpecit 
are annval plants: the firſt gros 
naturally in the corn-fields of thi 
and moſt other countries in Europe 
and is never cultivated in the gu. 
dens. The ſecond is a native a 
Sicily, and is only preſerved in ga 


third ſpecies is a biennial path 
Which grow. naturally in Italy, gal 
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is propagated by ſeeds, or by part- 


ing of the roots: there are two 
varieties of it, one with ſingle 
flowers, which 1s generally propa- 

ted by ſeeds, will grow in any 
5 or ſituation; and if the plants 
are permitted to ſhed their ſeed, 
there will be a continual ſucceſſion 
of them without any trouble; ano- 
ther with double flowers, which, as 
it never produces ſeed, is propa- 
gated by parting the roots in au- 
tumn: the roots ſhould be planted 
in a border of freſh, undunged earth, 
at the diſtance of half a foot aſun- 
der. Let them be watered till they 
have taken root, and in ſpring be 
tranſplanted into the borders of the 
flower-garden. The fourth ſpecies 
is a native of Swüzerland, and is 
propagated by ſeed, which ſhould 
be ſown in a moitt ſoil, and a ſhady 
ſituation. 


AIR, the thin elaſtic fluid ſurrounding 


the globe of the earth. 

Air is one of the moſt conſiderable 
and univerſal agents in all nature, 
which ſhe is conſtantly applying in 
all her works. It appears from ex- 
periments made by Dr. Hales, that 
different bodies contain diffcrent 
quantities of air, from a fixteenth 
to one half of their whole ſubſtance. 
It is the principal cauſe of the ve- 
getation of plants, as well as tae 
preſervation of animal lite; and a 
certain portion of it is neceſſary to 
preſerve the growing quality of 
ſeeds, It appears by the experi- 
ments of Ur. Hales, that air is in- 
ſpired by vegetables, not only at 
their roots, but alſo through ſeveral 
parts of their trunk and branches ; 
and that this air may be ſcen aſcend- 
ing in great plenty through the ſap 
of the vine, in tubes affixed to them 
at the bleeding ſeajion. Entering 
into the veſſęls of plants, it afſiii: in 
the rare faction of the crudities of 
the earth, in expelling all ſuperllu- 
ous moitture, and carrying along 


with it the ſalts cither contained ia 


) AJU 
itſelf, or lodged in the earth: it al- 
ſo affects the branches, leaves, and 
flowers of vegetables, entering and 
peripinng through them ; and, by 
refreſhing breezes, it moderates the 
intenſity of the ſun-beams, by cool- 
ing, blowing, opening, and extend- 
ing all the offspring of nature. 

Air produces a vibratory motion ia 
ſeveral bodies, and particularly in 
plants, the air-veſſels of which do 
the office of lungs ; for the air con- 
tained in them, ſometimes contract- 
ing, and ſometimes expanding, ac- 
cording as the heat is increaſed or 
diminiſhed, preſſes the veſſels, and 
eaſes them again by turns, and thus 
produces a circulation of their jui- 
ces, which could ſcarce be other- 
wiſe effected. 

The air is alſo very inftrumental in 
the production and growth of vege- 
tables, both by invigorating their 
ſeveral juices, while in an elaſtic 
active ſtate, and alſo by greatly 
contributing, in a fixed ſtate, to the 
union and firm connexion of the 
ſeveral conſtituent parts of thoſe 
bodies, that is, their water, fire, 
ſalt, and earth. 

On the other hand, air, which is ſo 
many ways neceſſary and ſubſervient 
to the life and health of vegetables, 
is alſo ſometimes, and upon ſome 
accounts, 1njurious and pernicious 
to them, not only to the ligneous, 
herbaceous, and flowery parts above, 
but alſo to the roots and fibres be- 
low; and it is eaſy to perceive, that 
a dry, huſky, ſcorching air, may be 
very prejudicial to the tender fibres 
of new planted trees. | 


Charatiers. This is a genus of the 
order of the gymnoſpermia, belong- 
ing to the didynamia claſs of plants; 

order 1. of claſs XIV. The calyx 
is a ſnort permanent perianthium, 
conſiſting of a ſingle leaf, ſlightly 
divided into five ſegments. The co- 


rolla conſiſts of a ſingle ringent pe- 
tal; the tube is cylindric and in- 
| curved; 
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enrved ; the upper lip is very ſmall, 
erect, bifid, and obtuſe ; the lower 
lip is large, patent, trid, and ob- 
tuſe. I he ſeeds are four in number, 
oblong, and contained in the cup. 
Species. Of this genus there are four 
ſpecies. 1. Ajuga with inverted 
2. Ajuga with a ſquare, 
pyramidal ſpike. 3. -juga with 
woolly leaves, and hairy cups. 4. 
Ajuga with ſhoots which put out 
roots, or the common bugle. 
Culture The firſt ſpecies is a native 
of the Faſt, and is propagated by 
fowing the ſeeds ſoon after they are 
Tipe, in a pot filled with loamy 
earth, and placed in a ſhady ſitua- 
tion till autumn, when it muſt be 
removed under a frame, and pro- 
tected trom the froſts. In the ſpring. 
after the plants are come up. let 
them be tranſplanted, each into a 
ſeparate pot, and in ſummer be 
placed in a ſhady ſituation. The 
fecond ſpecies grows naturally in 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Germany. 
The third is a native of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe; as is alſo the 
fourth, which is met with in woods 
and moiſt places, in molt parts of 
England Theſe plants are eaſily 
propagated by their fide ſhoots, and 
tucceed weft in a moiſt ſhady ſitua- 
tion. 
M. dici.a' Dies. The flowers and 
leaves of the common bugle are ſaid 
to be good in fluxes, in retention of 
urine, and in hernias. 
ALA, is a term uſed by botaniſts for 
the hollow of a ſtalk, which either 


the leaf, or the pedicle of the loaf, 


makes with it; or it is that holiow 
turning, or ſinus, placed between 
the ſtalk or branch of a plant, and 
the leaf, whence a new offspring 
uſually iſſues. Sometimes it is uſed 
for (hoſe parts of leaves otherwiſe 
called lobes, or wings. 
Ar x (the plural number) is uſed to 
fienify thoſe petals or leaves of pa- 
pilionaceous flowers, placed betveen 
thoſe others which are called the 


1 


Al. x is alſo uſed for thoſe extremely 
AL x is finally uſed for thoſe membm. 


ALATERNUS, a ſpecies of Rham- 
Bajlard ALaTERNUS, philyca. 
ALCEA, the name given by Linnzus 


Characters. This is a genus of the 


AL C 
vexillum and carina, and which 
make the top and bottom of the 
flowers. Inſtance of flowers « 
this ſtructure are ſeen in thoſe of 
peas and beans, in which the to 
leaf, or petal, is the vexillum, the 
bottom the carina, and the fide ones 
the alæ. See Pa PILIOVAcEOUs. 


ſlender and membranaceou: part of 
ſome ſeeds, which appear as wing 
placed on them. 


naceous expanſions running along 
the ſtems of ſome plants, which are 
therefore called ala ted talks. 


nus. See the article RHamnvs. 


See 


the article PHII vc. 


to 2 genus of plants, called in Eng- 
liſh, Hollyhock, or Holy Oak. 


order of the polyandria, belonging | 
to the monadelphia claſs of plants; 
order 3 of claſs XVI. he calyx 
15 a double perianthium ; the exterior 
one conſiſts of a fingle leaf, divided 
into ſix ſe ments; the interior one 
is larger, and ſlightly cut into five: 
The corolla conſiſt of five very large 
emarginated and open petals, vert- 
cally cordated, ard growing toge- 
ther at the baſe. The fruit is com- 
poſed of numerous capſules, roundiſh, 
depreſſed and containing many cells, 
in each of which is lodged one com- 
preſſed, kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 
Species. Of this genus there are only 
two ſpecies. 1. Alcea with angular, 
ſinuated leaves. 2. Alcea with pal- 
mated leaves. | 
Culture. Culture produces almolt in- 
finite variety of this plant, ſuch 
a: double-flowered, finele-flowered, 
deep red, pale red, blackiſh red, 
white, purple, yeilow, and fleſh- 
colour. "Tournefort and many 
others, have given theſe as fo many 
ſpecies; but they are no more than 
varieties of the firlt ſpecies, They 
are 
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ate biennial plants, but the places 
of their natural growth are not 
known. Although thele varieties of 
double hollyhock> are not conſtant, 

et where their feeds are carefully 
{faves from the beit double flowers, 
the greateſt number of the plants 
will ariſe nearly the ſame as the 
plants that Procuceu them, both as 
to their colour and the fulneſs of 
their flowers; but iu order to this, 
when the plants begin to flower, let 
all bad kinds be pulled up, that 
tere may be no damage from their 
farina ſpreading, and impregnating 
the ſuperior kinds, which would cauſe 
them to degenerate. The ſeveral 
varieties of both ſpecies are propa- 
gate! by ſeeds, which would be the 


better if preſerved in their capſules 


till ſpring, provided they are ga- 
thered very dry, and care be taken 
that no damp comes to them in the 
winter. They ſhould be ſown on a 
bed of light earth, about the middle 
of April, and covered with the ſame 
earth about half an inchdeep. When 
the plants have put forth a few 
leaves, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into nurſery- beds, at a foot diſtance 
from each other, obſerving to water 
them till they have taken good root; 
after which they will require no 
tarther care, but to be kept clear 
from weeds till October : then let 
them be tranſplanted where they are 
to remain, 

ALCHEMiLLA, Ladies Mantle. 
Characters. The alchemilla is a ge- 
nus of the order of the monogynia, 
belonging to the tetrandria claſs cf 
plants; order 1. of claſs IV. The 
calyx is a permanent perianthium, 
formed of one leaf, tubvlated, and 
divided at the extremity into eight 
ſegments, alternately larger and 
imaller. There is no corolla, nor is 
there any pericarpium; but the neck 
of the calyx ſhuts, and contains a 
_ iingle ſeed of an elliptic figure, 
and lomewhat compreſſed, 


a 


ALL 
Species, Of this genus there are three 
ſpecies. 1. Alchemilla with. lobated 
leaves, or the common ladies mantle. 
2. lchemilia with finger- ſhaped, 
ſawed leaves 3. Alchemilla with 

five ſmooth leaves, growing at a 

joint, and cut into many ſ-2ments. 
Culture. je e plants have perennial 
roots, and annual ſtalks. The firſt 
grows naturally in paſture lands, in 
this as well as in moſt other coun- 
tries in Europe: The ſecond is a na- 
tive of the mountainous parts of Eu- 
rope; and the third grows naturally 
in Sweden, Lapland, and other cold 
countries, Theſe plants are eafily 
propagated by parting of their roots, 
or ſowing their ſeeds in autumn. 
J hey ſhould have a moiſt foil, and 
a ſhady ſituation, and be kept clean 
from weeds, which is all the culture 
they require. 

ALDE:.-L1REE, Alnus. 
ticle AL N us. 

Black, or Be ry bearing Al DER, Fran- 
gula. See the article FRanGuLa. 

ALECOST, a ſpecies of Tanacetum. 
See the article PANACEHTUM. 

ALESANUDUER, or ALEXANDER, 


Smyrnium. See the article Sur R- 
NIUM. 


See the ar- 


ALKANET, a ſpecies of Anchuſa. 


See the article ANCHUsA. 

ALKEKENGI, a ſpecies of Phyſalis. 
See the article Pu YSAUIS. | 

ALLEY, a ftrait parallel walk, bound- 
ed on both ſides with trees, ſhrubs, 
Ec. and viually covered with gra- 
vel, or turf. An alley ſhould be 
broad enough for two perſons to 
walk a-breait, and theretore ſhould 
not be leſs than five feet in width. 
By this it is diſtinguiſhed from a pach. 
Some ſay, that an alley ought never 
to exceed fifteen feet in breadth. 

Covered ALLEY, is that over which 
the branches of the trees mecting, 
form a ſhade. 

ALLEY in gigac, that which having 
too great a deſcent, is apt to be da- 
maged by ſloods. 

ALLEY 
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ALLEY of compartment, that which di- 

vides the ſquares of a parterre. See 
the article PAR TERRE. 

'ALLIUM, the name of a genus of 
plants, which, according to the Lin- 
nzan ſyſtem of botany, comprehends 
the A/ ium, ſtrictly fo called, or gar- 
lick; Cepa, the onion ; ”orrum, the 


leek; and Moly; all four diſtin 


genera, according to former bo- 
taniſts. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the hexandria claſs of plants; or- 
der 1. of claſs VI. The calyx is a 
common ſpatha, of a roundiſh fi- 


gure, terminating in a long point. 


and deciduous. The corolla conſiſts 
of ſix oblong, narrow, concave, 
erect petals. The fruit is a very 
ſhort, broad capſule, of a trilobated 
figure, conſiſting of three valves, 
and containing three cells. The 
ſeeds are numerous, and of a roun- 
diſh figure. 
Species. Of this genus there are no 
leſs than thirty ſpecies, which being 
too numerous to be all deſcribed in 
this compend, will be conſidered in 
reſpect to their culture according to 
their more general diviſions, and 
former generical diſtinctions of Al- 
lium, Cepa, Porrum, and Moly. 
Culture. The common manured gar- 
lick is propagated without any dif- 
ficulty, by planting the cloves in 
the ſpring, in beds, about four or 
five inches diſtance, and keeping 
them clear of weeds. The leaves 
ſnould be tied in knots about the 
beginning of June, to prevent their 
running into ſeed, which will great- 
ly enlarge the bulb. About the 
middle of July the roots ſhould be 
taken out of the ground, and hung 
up in a dry place for uſe. The ſe- 
veral other ſorts of garlick are very 
hardy, and will ſucceed in almoſt 
any ſoil, or fituation. They may be 
propagated from their roots, or 


ſeeds; if from the roots, the belt + 


time is autumn; and the ſeeds may 
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ing their ſeeds towards the end 
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be ſown on a border of commay 
earth, either in autumn, ſoon afte; 
they are ripe, or in the ſpring fa. 
lowing; after which they will n. 
quire no other care, but to k 
them clear from weeds till the ay. 
tumn, when the plants may be tran{. 
planted into the borders where 
are to remain for good. 
The varieties of the onion are, the 
Straſburgh onion, the Spaniſh onion, 
the white Egyptian onion, the ſhallat, 
or eſchallotes, and ſeveral other, 
that may be cultivated in the kit. 
chen-garden. I heſe varieties of the 
onion are propagated by ſowing 
their ſeeds in the latter end of Fe. 
bruary, in a dry, and ſomewhat 
ſandy ſoil, yet rich; in about : 
month's time the plants will appea, 
and, in about a fortnight after that, 
they will be forward enough for 
hoeing, which muſt be done witha 
very fall hoe, cutting up all the 
weeds, and leaving the onions two 
inches aſunder ; this ſhould be done 
in a dry ſeaſon, and the ground will 
then be clear of weeds for a month. 
At the end of this time they mutt 
be hoed again, and cut to three in- 
ches apart ; and a month after that, 
to four inches; at which diſtance 
they will thrive well. and grow very 
large. Towards the latter end of 
July the onions will have arrived a 
their full growth, which is known 
by their leaves hanging down, and 
ſhriveling ; and they muſt at thi 
time be pulled up, and ſpread on 
a dry place, and turned every day, 
to prevent their ſtriking freſh roots; 
in a fortnight's time they will be 
dry enough to houſe, and ſhould be 
wiped clean, and ſpread thin in at 
upper loft, or garret. a 
Welch onions are a fort of onions 
propagated by gardeners, for the 
uſe of the table in ſpring ; they ne- 
ver make any bulb, and are there- 
fore only to be eaten green in fal 
lads. They are propagated by ſow. 
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July, in beds of a dry, but rich ſoil ; 
and in three weeks after ſowing, 
they will appear above ground : 
they muſt be carefully kept from 
weeds, About October all their 
leaves die away, which has occa- 
coned ſome to think the whole 
plantation loſt, and to dig up the 
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ſpirit of wine, is ef eemed a cure 
for deafneſs, a few drops being put 
at times into the ears: an onion cut 
in two, and macerated an hour in 


the 1ame ſpirit, is a good applica- 
tion for the head-ach. A cataplaſm 
of roaſted onions and butter, is an 
excellenc application for the piles. 


ground for ſome other uſe; but if ALMOND TREE, the Engliſh name 


they are ſuffered to ſtand, they will 
ſhoot up again very ſtrong in Ja- 
nuary, and from that time will 
very vigorouſly, reſiſt all 
weathers, and be fit to draw for 
young onions in March: they are 
extremely green and fine, and more 
valued at market at that ſeaſon than 
any other kind; but they are much 
ſtronger than any other onions, and 
have very much of the taſte of 
garlick. 
We have two kinds of leek uſually 
cultivated in our gardens ; the one 
called the common leek, and the 
ether a broader leaved one, com- 
monly called the London leek. I he 
method of propagating theſe is by 
ſeeds, and they are generally ſown 
along with onions. The onions 
grow firſt; and after they are pulled 
vp, the leeks will have time enough 
to grow to their ſize. 
The Moly may be propagated both 
by roots and ſeeds, in the manner 
directed for the garlick. 
M dicinal Uſes. Onions are much 
eaten, and it would be well if they 


were yet more ſo; they attenuate 


tough humours, cleanſe the fto- 
mach, excite appetite, and in ſome 
degree promote the menſes. But 
they are apt to breed flatulencies, 
and, if eaten too largely, to af- 
fect the head, and diſturb the ſleep 
afterwards. An onion boiled to a 
perfect ſoftneſs, is recommended by 
many as a cataplaſm for ripening 
peſtilential buboes. A freſh cut 
onton rubbed on the part till it be- 
eme red, and itch, is ſaid to be a 


cure for baldneſs. A mixture of 


equal parts of juice of onions and 


for the Amygdalus of botaniſts. See 
the article AMYGDALUs. 


ALNUS, the Alder tree, a ſpecies of 


Betula. See the article BeTULa. 


ALOE, a plant thus called. 


Charofers. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the hexandria claſs of plants ; 
order 1. of claſs VI. It has no 
calyx. The corolla is oblong, and 
formed of a ſingle petal, divided 
into ſix ſegments at the extremities. 
The tube is gibi:ous, and the limb 
ſmall and ſpreading. The fruit is 
an oblong, triſulcous capſule, form- 
ed of three valves, and containing 
three cells. 'The ſeeds are numerous 
and angular. 
Speczes, Of this genus there are 
nine ſpecies. 1. Aloe with nod- 
ding flowers, growing upon foot- 
ſtalks in form of a cylindrical co- 
rymbus ; or, the common aloe. 2. 
Aloe with nodding, branching, priſ- 
matic flowers, growing upon foot- 
ſtalks, and ſpreading equally at the 
brim ; commonly called partridge- 
breaſt aloe. z. Aloe with flowers 
rowing upon footſtalks, and the 
ootſtalk s oval, cylindric, and crook- 
ed. 4. Aloe with ſeſſile, horizontal, 
funncl-ſhaped, equal flowers, turned 
back at the brim. 5. Aloe with 
ſeflile, oval, crenated flowers, and 
the interior ſegments connivent. 6. 
Aloe with ſeſſile, triquetrous, two- 


lipped flowers, and the upper lip 


turned back; commonly called cu- 

ſnion aloe. 7. Aloe with ſeſſile, fun- 

nel-ſhaped, two lipped flowers, cut 

into five revolute ſegments, erect at 

the top. 8. Aloe with ſeſſile. two- 

lipped flowgs, the upper bp 
| an 


from the odd ſhape 


ALO ( 
and the under one ſpreading; com- 
monly called, large pearl-aloe. g. 
Aloe with ſeſſile, reflexed, imbri- 
cated, priſmatic flowers. 

Culture, Of theſe ſpecies there are 
a vaſt variety, particularly of the 
firſt fort; they are all perennial 
plants, and natives of Africa, and 
the Indies. Some aloes are arbore- 
ſcent, inclining to make large trees, 
breaking forth into branches; others 
are ſo ſmall, that a whole plant does 
not exceed the bigneſs of a crown- 
piece. Some grow cloſe to the 
ground, others are more aſpiring, 
and have their crown of leaves raiſ- 
ed upon a ſtem, ſomewhat above 
the earth. They are cultivated as 
great curioſities in our gardens, and 
reputed one of the chief ornaments 
thereof. In reality, there is ſcarce 
any tribe of plants which affords a 
more pleaſing variety than theſe, 
of their leaves, 
the various manner of their ſpotting, 


and being ſome of them covered, as 


it were, with pearls. The proper 
earth for planting theſe vegetables 


in, is, one half freſh, light earth 
from a common, and the reſt an 


equal mixture of white ſea ſand and 
ſifted lime-rubbiſh ; and this mixture 
ſhould be always made fix or eight 
months before the plants are to be ſet 
in it. The common aloe will live in a 
dry green-houſe in winter, and may 
be placed in the open air in ſummer, 
in a ſheltered fituation, but muſt 
have very little water. Moſt of the 
Other aloes are beſt preſerved in an 
airy glaſ caſe, in which there is 
a ſtove, to make a little fire in very 
bad weather. I he tendereſt kinds 
require a greater ſhare of heat to 


E them in winter, and ſhould 
kept in a good ſtove, in a degree 


of heat ten degrees above tempe- 
rate. Many o. her kinds may alſo 
be kept in this heat; but the greater 
the heat, the more walter they al- 
W ys require. About the beginning 
of june, it as uſual in England to ſet 
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the pots of aloes out of the h 
but they ſhould be ſet unde: 
ſhelter of hedges, or trees, to 
them from the violence of thet 
the rains alſo which uſually fi 
this and the following mond 
apt to rot them. It is therefor 


to keep them under cover the gy 


eſt part of the year. The beit 
to ſhift theſe plants 1s the mid 
July. They are, on this occz 
to be taken out of the potz, 
looſe earth to be picked from a 
their roots, and the decayel 
mouldy parts of them cut off; 
a few ſtones are to be put at 
bottom of the pot, and it is 
filled with the compoſition he 
deſcribed, and the plants c: 


put in, the roots being ſo diſpa 


as not to interfere with one anat 
They are to be carefully wat 
after this, at times, for three we 
and ſet in a ſhady place. The 
mon kind will bear the oper 
from May to October, and fi 
be ſhifted every year. All thed 
are propagated by off-ſets, v 
ſhould be taken from the mot 
plant, at the time when it is fly 
they are to be planted in very il 
pots of the proper mixed es 
and if that part of them which] 


ed to the mother plant, be oble 
to be moiit when taken off 


ſhould lie on the ground in alk 


place, two or three days before! 


planted, otherwiſe it will rot.! 
planting theſe, they ſhould rei 
in a ſhady place a fortnight, 


then be removed to a very modd 
| hot-bed, plunging the pots thei 
which will help their lu iking! 


roots. Towards the end of All 


they malt be by degrees, harcetd 
the open air, by taking off the gl 
of the hoi-bed, and in Sept 
they m?y be removed into the gi 


houſe. 
Moſt of the African aloe flower! 
us annually, alter they are cht 


four years old; but the Ae 
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aloes flower only once, the root de. 
caying when it has flowered. It 
always, at this time, however, pro- 
duces very numerous off-ſets; fo 
that the old one is replaced by a 
eat number of young ones. Moſt 
of the African aloes afford plenty of 
off-ſets; but thoſe which do not, 
may be propagated by cutting off 
one of the under leaves of a flou- 
riſhing plant, and after laying it 
two or three days in the ſhade, 
planting it in a ſmall pot of earth, 
ſlightly watering it, and placing the 
pot in a moderate hot-bed, ſkreening 
it from too much ſun, and waterin 
it gently at times, till the plant has 
taken root. The beſt ſeaſon for this 
is the month of June; and thoſe ſet 
at this time, puſh out heads before 
winter. 
ommon American AL ok, Agave. 
the article Ac AvE. 
LLTHAA, the generical name of the 
plant called in Engliſh, Marſh- 
mallow. 
Characters. The althæa is a genus 
of the order of the polyandria, be- 
longing to the monadelphia claſs of 
plants; order 3. of claſs XVI. The 
calyx is a double perianthium ; the 
exterior one, which conſiſts of a 
ſingle leaf, is divided into nine ſeg- 
ments; the interior one conſiſts alto 


See 


acute ſegments at the top: theſe are 
both permanent. The corolla con- 
liſts of five petals, which coaleſce at 
their baſe, but ſpread open above, 
and are ſhaped like an heart. The 
fruit is a capſule, divided into ſeve- 
ral cells, each containing one com- 
preſſed, kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Althæa with ſingle 
woolly leaves, or the common 
marſhmallow. 2. Althæa with the 
lower leaves palmated, the upper 
ones digitated, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 
3. Althæa with trigd, hairy, prick- 
leaves. ; 


W 1 


of a ſingle leaf, cut into five broad 


ALY 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies grows na- 
turally in moiſt places in England, 
Holland, France, and Siberia. It 
has a perennial root, and an annual 
ſtalk, and may be eafily propa ted 
either by ſeeds, or parting of the 
roots: when by ſeeds, they ſhould 
be ſown in the ſpring ; but the beſt 
time for parting the roots is autumn, 
when the ſtalks decay. It will thrive 
in any ſoil or ſituation, but grows 
larger in moiſt places. The plants 
ſhould not ſtand nearer than two 
feet to each other. The ſecond ſort 
is a native of Hungary and Italy, 
and is a ſhrubby plant, which ſhould 
be propagated by ſeed. The feed 
ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, in 
the places where the plants are to 
remain. If that is not done, let the 
plants be tranſplanted young; they 
ſhould have a ſheltered ſituation, 
and a dry foil. The third ſpecies 
grows naturally in France, Italy, 
and Spain, and is propagated by 
ſeed ſown-in April, in the places 
where the plants are deſigned to 
remain. | 
Al THERA FrUTEx, a ſpecies of Hi- 
biſcus. See H1B15cus, 
ALYSSUM, Madwort. 
Characters. This is a genus of the or- 
der of the ſiliculoſa, belonging to the 
tetradynamia claſs of plants; order 
1. of claſs XV. The calyx is an ob- 
long, four- leaved perianthium. The 
corolla conſiſts of four petals, in form 
of a croſs, which ſpread open, and 
are ſhorter than the cup. The fruit 
is a globular pod, furniſhed with a 
ſtyle the length of the pod, and con- 
taining two cells, in which are lodg- 
ed ſeveral compreſſed ſeeds. 
Species. Of this genus Linnæus diſ- 
tinguiſhes eleven ſpecies. 1. Alyſ- 
ſum with old branches, and naked 
ſpines. 2. Alyſſum with ſhrubby, 
diffuſed branches, and prickly punc- 
tuated leaves. 3. Alyſſum with 
ſpear-ſhaped, linear, acute, entire 
leaves, and a trailing, perennial 
1 C ſtalks 
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Kalk. 4. Alyſſum with ſhrubby 
ſtalks, flowers growing in panicles, 
and ſpear-ſhaped, waved, entire 
leaves. 5. Alyſſum with an erect 
ſtalk, hoary, ſpear-ſhaped, entire 
leaves, and flowers diſpoſed in a 
corymbus. 6. Alyſſum with herba- 
ceous, diffuſed ſtalks ; narrow, hairy 
leaves, and compreſſed pods. 7. 
Alyſſum with an ere, herbaceous 
ſtalk; ſeſſile, oval, compreſſed, plain 
pods; and pointed petals. 8. Alyſ- 
ſum with an herbaceous ſtalk, ſpear- 
ſhaped, indented leaves, and inflated 
pods. 9g. Alyſſum with an herbace- 
ous, ered ſtalk ; hoary, ſpear-ſhap- 
ed, entire leaves ; and inflated pods. 
10. Alyſſum with linear, indented 
leaves, and inflated, angular, acute 


pods. 11. Alyſſum with hoary, in- 
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The calyx in the female flower 3; 
like that in the male, and there i; 
no corolla. The fruit is a capſule, 
containing only one cell, and open. 
ing horizontally. The ſeed is ſingle, 
globular, large, and compreſſed. 
Species, Of this genus Linnzus diſtin- 
guiſhes eleven ſpecies. 1. Amaran- 
thus with roundiſh heads, flowers 
with three ſtamina embracing the 
ſtalks, avd pointed ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves. 2. Amaranthus with three 
ſtamina to the flowers, roundiſy 
heads growing cloſe to the ſtalk, 
and ſpear- ſhaped leaves growing 
thinly on the ſtalks. 3. Amaran- 


thu: with three ſtamina to the flow. 


ers, roundiſh heads growing from 
the wings of the ſtalks in roundih 


ſpikes, and oval, heart-ſhaped leave, 
wich ſhort foot-ſtalks. 4. Amaran- 
thus with three ſtamina to the flow- 
ers, erect ſpikes growing cloſe, and 
oval, blunt leaves. 5. Amaranthus 
with three ftamina to the flowers, 
which grow in cluſters from the 
wings of the ftalks, and ſpear 
ſhaped, obtuſe leaves. 6. Amaran- 
thus with flowers collected in heads 


dented leaves, and four doubly- 
forked ſtamina. 
Culture. The four firſt ſpecies are 
ſhrubby plants, and natives of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe. They 
are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in March, in a light ſandy foil, or 
by planting cuttings in April or 
May ; and theſe ſhould be ſhad- 
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ed in the heat of the day. and gent- 
ly watered. The reſt are annual, or 
biennial plants, and are alſo natives 
of the ſouth of Europe. They are 
propagated by feeds, which ſhould 


at the ſides of the ſtalks, oval, blunt 
leaves, and ſcattering ſtalks. 7. A 
maranthus with five ſtamina to the 


flowers, cylindrical, pendulous, aud 


very long ſpikes. 8. Amaranthus 


with five ſtamina to the flowers, cy- 
liedrical fpikes growing horizontal. 
ly, and a imooth ſtalk. 9. Amarat- mul 
thus with five ſtamina to the flowers, ¶ at 
cylindric, erect, ſpikes, and a ſmooti ¶ gros 
{ftalk. 10. Amaranthus with five fi wil 
mina to the flowers, ſpikes proceed ·¶ fle 
ing from the wings and extremities Wl term 
ol the ſtalks, a flexible ſtalk, and a 
recurved branches. 11. Amaranthu WM 0 k 
with five ſtamina to the flowers, up- 200 
right, cylindrical ſpikes, and ſpine I plan 
at the joints of the ſtalks. thre 
Culture. Theſe are all annual plant: ¶ be , 
the firſt and ſecond ſorts are native hays 
of India, and have been long cult- ¶ ere 
vated in the Engliſh gardens, i" i 
he heauty of their variegated leave: B the! 
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be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, 
in a dry foil, or upon hme-rabbith ; 
and if their ſeeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, a new ſucceflion of plants 
will ariſe, without any care. 
AMARANTH, the Engliſh name of 
two diſtin genera of plants, the 
Amaranthus and Celoſia. Sec CE- 
LOSIA, and the next article. 
AMARANTHUS, Amaranth, or 
Flower-Gentle. 
Characters. This plant is a genus of 
the order of the pentandria, belong- 
ing to the monoecia clafs ; order 5. 
of claſs XXI. The calyx of the male 
flowers 1s formed of three or five 
leaves, coloured, permanent, and 
{pear-ſhaped. There is no corolla. 


r 
Theſe plants are tender, and require 
ſome art and care to bring them to 
perfection in England. They ſhould 
be ſown on a good hot-bed in Fe- 
bruary, or in the beginning of 
March; and in about a fortnight's 
time the plants will rife. Another 
kot-bed muſt then be prepared, co- 
vered with fine mould to about four 
inches deep, and the young plants 
muſt be carefully raifed, and re- 
moved from the other, and planted 
at about four inches diſtance every 
way, and gently watered, to ſettle 
the earth to their roots. In the 
heat of the day they mult be ſerten- 
ed with mats from the heat of the 
ſun, and they muſt have air given 
them, by railing the glaſs that co- 
vers the bed; and the glaſſe, muſt 
be either turned, or wiped from 
their moiſture, as often as they ap- 
pear wet. In about three weeks or 
a month's time, theſe plants will 
have grown ſo large as to require 
another hot-bed ; this mult be of a 
moderate temper, and covered ſix 
inches deep with fine earth, then 
take them carefully up, and preſerve 
3 much of the earth about their 
roots as may be, and plant them in 
this bed at eight inches diſtance ; 
then let them be watered frequently 
a little at a time, and ſhaded with 
mats in the heat of the day. in the 
beginning of May another hot-bed 
mult be prepared, with a deep frame, 
wat the plants may have room to 
grow; in this ſet as many pots as it 
vill conveniently hold, let theſe be 
led with freſh earth, and the in- 
termediate ſpaces every way be filled 
«Do with earth. The plants are now 


1 . 
out their roots as may be, and 


iree weeks more, theſe plants will 
grown to a large ſize, and mult 
ve air given them more and more 


u July they are to be ſet out in 
eir places, often watering them. 
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to be raiſed with as much earth 


planted in theſe pots. In about 


every day in good weather. And 
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T he third ſpecies grows naturally in 
China; the fourth and fifth in V ir- 
ginia ; and the ſixth in the ſouthern 
parts of Europe. Theſe are hardy 
planis, and may be propagated by 
iowing the ſeeds on a bed of light 
earth in the ſpring. When the plants 
are come up, and will bear to be 
removed, they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed into borders of light earth; 
where, if they are permitted to ſhed 
their ſeeds, a new ſucceſſion of plants 
will ariſe, without farther trouble. 
The ſeventh is a native of Peru, 
Perſia, and Ceylon, and may be in- 
creaſed in the manner directed for 
the frit and ſecond forts. The eighth 
and ninth are natives of Virginia: 
and the tenth ſpecies grows naturally 
in Penſylvania, Theſe are hardy 
plants, which may be propagated 
hike the third, fourth, fifth, and 
ſixth ſorts. The eleventh ſpecies ts 
a native of both the Indies, and is a 
tender plant, propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds upon a moderate hot-bed, 
about the end of March. When 
the plants come up, they ſhould have 
a large ſhare of air in mild weather; 
and when they are fit to be removed, 
let them be tranſplanted to another 
hot-bed, and afterwards treated like 
the firſt and ſecond forts. 

M. dicinal Uſes. The flowers of the 
Amaranth dried and powdered, are 
recommended in diarrhœas, dy- 
ſenteries, and hæmorrhages of all 
kinds, as well as for incontinence 

ot urine. 
Glebe AMArRANTHUS, Gomphrena. 

See the article GOoMPHRENA., 

AMARYEULIS, Lity-daffodil. 

Characters. The amaryllis is a genus 
of the order of the mopogynia, be- 
longing to the hexandria claſs or 
plants; order 1. of claſs VI. The 
calyx is an oblong, obtuſe, com- 
preſſed, emarginated ſpatha, open- 
ing in the plane ſide, and decidu- 
ous. The corolla conſiſts of fix 
ſoear-ſhaved peials. The fruit is a 
nearly oval capſule, formed of three 
KN valves, 
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valves, and containing three cells. 
The ſeeds are numerous. 

Species. Of this genus there are nine 
123 according to Linnæus, 1. 

maryllis with a ſingle flower in 
each ſpatha; the corolla equal, and 
the ſtamina declined, commonly 
called, Autumnal Narciſſus. 2. A- 
maryllis with one flower in each 
ſpatha; the corolla equal, and the 
piſtil declined, commonly called 
Atamuſco Lily. 3. Amaryllis with 
one flower in each ſpatha; the co- 
rolla unequal, and the ſtamina and 
ſtyle declined, commonly called the 
Jacobza Lily. 4. Amaryllis with 
many flowers in each ſpatha; the 
corolla equal and bell-ſhaped, and the 
ſtamina declined, commonly called 
the Belladonna Lily. 5. Amaryllis 
with many flowers in eachſpatha; the 
corolla turned backwards, and bro- 
ken ſtamina, commonly called Guern- 
ſey Lily. 6. Amaryllis with many 
flowers in each ſpatha; the corolla 
equal and bell-ſhaped, and a round- 
Iſh two-edged ſtalk, commonly called 
the Ceylon Lily. 7. Amaryllis with 
many flowers in each ſpatha; the 
corolla equal and bell-ſhaped, and 
the ſtalk compreſſed, and of the 
length of the umbel. 8. Amaryllis 


with many flowers in each ſpatha ; 


the corolla unequal, and the leaves 
ſhaped like a tongue. 9. Amaryllis 
with many flowers in each ſpatha, 
and the edges of the leaves hairy, 
commonly called the Scarlet Lily. 

Culture. Theſe are all perennial 
Plants. The firſt ſpecies is a native 
of Spain, Italy, and Thrace, where 
it riſes in moiſt ground. It may be 
propagated by ſeeds or off-ſets ; and 
in either way requires little atten- 
tion. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in 
autumn ſoon after they are ripe. 
The young plants ſhould be kept 
weeded and thinned, where they 


grow ioo cloſe; and at two years 


growth ſhould be planted out into 
a bed at tour inches diſtance. The 
ſeaſon for tranſplanting the roots is 
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| preferable. They may be preſery 


Ceylon, and muſt be preſerved in 


in either of which caſes it will 


AMBER-TREE, the common En 


AMELANCHIER, a ſpecies of Me 
AMENTACEOUS FLOWERS, 7 
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from May to Auguſt, The ſecon 
ſort grows naturally in Virginiz 
and is propagated by off-ſets fron 
the roots. It requires a dry ſoil, au 
a warm fituation. 'The third 

fourth ſorts grow naturally in Sout 
America, and are propagated eiths 
by roots obtained from the plac 
where they naturally grow, or | 
off-ſets from the plants in our ow 
gardens, though the former is val 


in winter in a good greenhouſe, or 
common hot-bed frame, or may h 
placed m a moderate ſtove, 
fifth ſort is a native of Japan, a 
of the iſlands of Guernſey and Je 
ſey ; from whence the roots are ſe 
over in July or Auguſt, and plante 
as ſoon after as poſſible in pots fille 
with freſh, light, ſandy earth, min 


with a ſmall portion of rotten dung 
The pots ſhould be placed in a w. 


fituation, and the plants ſhould! 
now and then refreſhed with wate 
After the flowers are decayed, t 
leaves will continue growing all tl 
winter, if ſheltered from ſeverefroſls 
but in mild weather the plants ſhoi 
have as much free air. as poflible 
the roots ſhould be tranſplante 
every fourth or fifth year, about u 
beginning of July. The fixth ff 
cies grows naturally in the iſland 


warm ſtove. The ſeventh and nini 
ſpecies are natives of Ethiopia, at 
may be propagated like the th 
and fourth ſorts. The eighth | 
cies grows naturally in India, 
is propagated by ſeeds, or by i 
roots which are to be obtained in 
the places where it grows natural) 


quire a ſtove. 
liſh name of that genus of plant 
called Anthoſpermum. See the# 


ticle ANTHOSPER MUM, 


pilus. See the article MgspiLUs 


A MM 
ſuch as have an aggregate of ſummits 
hanging down in form of a rope, or 
cat's tail, which is alſo called a 
Julus. 

MENT UM, the term of botaniſts for 
what is generally called in Engliſh, 
a Catkin. See the article CArk IN. 
IMETHYST, Amethyſtea. See the 
next article. | 
IMETHYSTEA, Amethyſt. 
CharaFers. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the diandria clais of plants; or- 
der 1. of claſs II. The calyx is a 
permanent perianthium, conſiſtin 
of one tubulous, bell-ſhaped, — 


ſegments at the brim. The corolla 
is ringent, a little longer than the 
cup, and compoſed of a ſingle leaf; 
the upper lip is erect, roundiſh, con- 
cave, and divided into two parts; 
the lower 1s cut into three ſegments, 
the middle one of which 1s entire, 
concave, and of the ſame length 
with the upper lip, but the two ſide- 
ſegments are roundiſh, ſhorter, and 
erect. There is no pericarpium. 
The ſeeds, being four in number, 
are obtuſe and angular, and con- 
tained in the cup. | 
Ppecies. Of this genus there is only 
one ſpecies. : | 
Culture, This is an annual plant, 
and a native of the mountains of 
Siberia. It is propagated by ſow- 


where the plants are to remain. 
When they come up, let them be 
thinned, and kept clear from weeds; 
and if they are permitted to ſcatter 
their ſeeds, a new ſucceſſion of them 
will ariſe every year, without any 
farther trouble. | 
MMI, a plant called in Engliſh, 
Biſhop's Weed. 

Chara&ers. The ammi is a genus of 
the order of the digynia, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants ; 
order 2. of claſs V. The general 
umbel is multiple, and conſiſts of 
afty radii ; the partial umbel is ſhort, 


£:- VL 


lar leaf, cut into five equal pointed 


ing the ſeeds in autumn, in the place 


\ 
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and ſet thick with flowers. The ge- 
neral involucrum is compoſed of 
many linear and acute pointed 
leaves, ſcarce as long as the umbel. 
The partial iavolucrum is formed of 
a number of linear, acute, ſimple 
leaves, ſhorter than the umbel. The 
proper perianthium is ſcarce viſible. 
The general corolla is difform, each 
having five petals, which are heart- 
ſhaped; thoſe in the outer rays 
being large and unequal in fize, but 
thoſe in the center which compoſe 
the diſk are nearly equal. There is 
no pericarpium. The fruit is round, 
ſmall, ſtriated, and divifible into two 
parts. The ſeeds are two, convex 
and ftriated on one fide, and plane 
on the other. | 
Species. Of this genus there are only 
two ſpecies. 1. Ammi with the un- 
der leaves winged, ſpear-ſhaped, 
and ſawed, and the upper leaves 
divided into many narrow ſegments, 
being the common biſhop's weed. 
2. Ammi with all its leaves cut in 
the form of a ſpear. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is an an- 
nual plant, and a native of the ſouth 
parts of Europe. It is propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
autumn: the ſpring following the 
oround ſhould be hoed, and the 
plants thinned to the diſtance of 
four or five inches one from another ; 
after which they will require no o- 
ther care, but to be kept clean from 
weeds. The ſecond ſpecies is a 
perennial plant, and grows natu- 
rally in France. It may be propa- 
gated by ſeeds, and managed in 
the manner directed for the firſt ſort. 
Medicinal Les. The ſeeds of the firſt 
ſpecies of biſhop's weed are uſed in 
medicine as a carminative, and are 
an ingredient in many compoſitions. 
AMOMUM, Ginger. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the monandria claſs of plants ; 
order 1. of claſs I. The calyx con- 
ſiſts of ſeveral ſimple partial ſpathz, 
C 3 dic. 
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diſpoſed in an imbricated manner. 
The corolla conſiſts of a ſingle pe- 
tal. The tube is ſhort. "The limb 
is divided into three oblong ſeg- 
ments; the middle ſegment is lar- 
ger than the reſt, and the ſinus op- 
Polite to it more open. The necta- 
rium conſiſts of a ſingle leaf, and 
is inſerted into the large ſinus juſt 
mentioned, and ſcarce appears above 
the ſegments of the corolla The 
fruit is coriaceous, of an oval figure, 
but ſomewhat three-cornered ; it is 
compoſed of three valves, forming 
as many cells. 'The ſeeds are nu- 
merous and ſmall. 

Species, Of this genus there are four 
ſpecies. 1. Amomum with a naked 
ſta!k, and an oval ſpike of flowers, 
or the zinziber, or ginger. 2 Amo- 
mum with a naked ſtalk, and an ob- 
long obluſe ſpike of flowers, called 
zerumbet. 3 Amomum with flower 
ſtalks looſely branching alternately, 
and a ſhorter ſtalk. 4. Amomum 
with a flalk cloathed with bunches 
of floxcrs, or the grain of Paradiſe 
of the ſhops. 
Culture. Theſe are perennial plants: 
the firit ſpecies grows naturaily in 
both the Indies, between the tro- 
pics. The ſecond and third forts are 
natives of the Eaſt Indies; and the 
fourth grows naturally in Guinea 
and the 1iland of Madagaſcar. They 
are propagated by parting the roots 
in the ſpring. 
planted in pots, filled with light, 
rich earth, and plunged into a not- 
bed of tanner's bark, where they 
. maſt conſtantly remain. 

Medici nal Uſzs. Ginger is an excel- 
lent carminative and ſtomachic; it 
is eſleemed as a cephalic, and is ſaid 
to ſtrengthen the memory. 

AMOR PLIa, Baſtard Indigo. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of che decandria, belonging to 
the diadelphia claſs of plants; order 
3. of claſs XVII. The calyx is a 
Permanent perianthium, conſiſting 
of one tubulons, cylindric, and tur- 
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AMPHITHEATRE, in 


Theſe ſhould be 


AMYGDALUS, the Almond tree. 


lated figure, and divided into 5" 
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binated leaf, cut into five obtuk 
erect ſegments. The corolla conf 
of a coucave. ovated, and ere pe 
tal, ſcarce bigger than the cup, au 
inſerted betwoen the two upper ſep 
ment of the cup. The fruit is 
moon - ſnaped pod, having one cel 
in which are lodged two Kidney 
ſhaped ſeeds. | 
Speci 3. There is but one knom 
ſpecies of this genus. 

Cuiture. "This is a ſhrubby pla 
and a native of Carolina, but is ci 
tivated here as a flowering ſhru 
and is propagated either by ſee 
or by laying down the young bra 
ches. When the plants are fit to 
removed, they ſhould be tranſplan 
ed either into the nurſery, or to th 
places where they are defined y 
remain. They ſhould not coating 
in the nutſery above one year, aut 
ſhould have a ſheltered-fituation. 
gardening 
ſignifies certain diſpoſitions of 
and ſhrubs on the ſides of hilly p 
ces which, if the hill or riting & 
naturally of a circular figure, alwa 
have the belt effect. They are tos 
formed of evergr ens, ſuch as h. 
lies, phillyreas, lauruſtines, bays, a 
the like, obſerving to plant ti 
ſhorteſt growing trees in the from 
and thoſe which will be the talle 


behind, ſuch as pines, firs, cedars0 


Lebanon, and the like. Amplh 
theatres are alſo ſometimes form 
of ſlopes on the ſides of hills. cone 
ed only with turf, and, when we 
rept, they are a great ornament! 
large gardens. 


Charaders. | he amygdalus is ag; 
nus of the order of the monogyt 
belonging to the icoſandria claſs 
plants; order 1. of claſs XII. I 
calyx is a deciduous perianthiuꝶ 
formed of a ſingle leaf, of a tub 


obtuſe patent ſegments. Ihe com 
la conſiſts of five petals of an d 
long, oval figure, obtuſe, holles 

av 
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and inſerted into the calyx. The 
fruit is a great, hairy, roundiſh 
drupe, with a longitudinal furrow. 
The ſeed is an oval, compreſſed nut, 


with the ſutures prominent on each 


fide, with netted furrows, and punc- 
tated with holes. 

Species. Of this genus there are only 
three ſpecies. 1. Amygdalus with 
all the ſerratures of the leaves acute, 
or the peach-tree. 2. Amygdalus 


with petiolated leaves, and the lower 


ſerratures glandulous, being the com- 
mon manured almond tree. 3. A- 
mygdalus with petiolated leaves, at- 
tenuated at the baſe, or the dwarf 
almond- tree. 

Culture. The curious in fruits diſ- 
tinguiſh forty different varieties of 
peaches, but many of them ſeem 
very trifling diſtinctions. The fine- 
neſs of this fruit, in general, de- 
pends on the firmneſs of the pulp, 
the delicacy of the flavour, and the 
thinneſs of the ſkin. A fine peach 
ſhould be of a fine deep red next 
the ſun, and of a pale whitiſh hue 
next the wall; and the pulp ſhould 
be of a yellowiſh caft, and very juicy ; 
and the ſtone ſhould be ſmall, though 
the fruit in general be large. 

The varieties of the peacn are pro- 
duced like thoſe of the finer flowers, 
by ſowing the ſeeds; and though 
many raiſed this way will be of little 
value, as is alſo the caſe in flowers, 
yet probably among a parcel of 
ones, ſaved from the finer kinds of 
8 there would be ſome new 

1 


nds produced; which, as they 


were raiſed here, would be eaſily 
kept up in their perfection; which 
is not to be expected of thoſe 
brought from other countries. The 
beſt method of ſaving the ſtones 
is, to let ſome of the fineſt peaches 
of the beſt kinds hang till they drop 
off themſelves from the tree; and 
then the ſtones ſhould be immedi- 


ately planted on a bed of light rich 


earth, planting them ſour inches deep 
in the earth, and at about ſix inches 


„ 


one another. 
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aſunder. The beds ſhould be co- 
vered, to preſerve them in the win- 
ter; and in ſpring, when the trees 
come up, they muſt be cleared of 
weeds, and well watered. The next 
ſpring they ſhould be carefully ta- 
ken up, and planted in the nurſery, 
at greater diſtances; and after two 
or three years ſtanding here, they 
may be removed to the places where 
they are to remain; or they may at 
that time, when the condition of 
their fruit is known, be grafted on 
other ſtocks, which is the common 
way Row uſed to propagate theſe 
trees. The common method of pro- 
pagating the peach is, by grafting, 
In order to this, ſome good ftocks 
ſhould be provided, which ſhould 
be of the. muſcle, or white pear- 
plum. When theſe ſtocks are two 
or three years old, they will be 
ſtrong enough to bud; and the com- 
moa ſeaſon for doing this is about 
midſummer. 'The buds ſhould be 
choſen from a healthy tree. which 
produces a great deal of fruit: they 
muſt be taken from the trees either 
in a cloudy day, or elſe in the morn- 
ing or evening, when the ſun has 
not much power: they ſhould be 
then inoculated on the ftocks as ſoon 
as poſſible, and the ftocks treated 
with the uſual care afterwards. 
When theſe are to be tranſplanted 
where they are to remain, the moſt 
proper {oil for them is, a light rich 
paſture- land, taken up with the turf, 
and rotted together, before it is to 
be uſed; and the borders to be 
made with this cannot be too wide, 
and ought to be raiſed five or fix 
inches above the level of the ground; 
or if the ſoil be moiſt, more than that. 
They muſt be tranſplanted in au- 
tumn, as ſoon as the leaves are fal- 
len off; and ſhould never be ſet at 
leſs than fourteen feet diſtance from 
The heads of the 
trees are then to be raiſed up againſt 
the walls, to keep the roots from 
being moved by the wind; and they 

IM ES. ſhould 
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fhould be watered at times, with a 
noſe on the watering-pot, and the 
water ſprinkled all over them. In 
the middle of May, the new ſhoots 
are to be nailed to the wall, train- 
ing them horizontally; and the fore- 
right ſhoots are to be rubbed off: in 
October the new branches ſhould be 
pruned, ſhortening them according 
to the ſtrength of the tree; if ſtrong, 
they may be left eight inches long ; 
if weak, they ſhould only be left 
five; and the ſame care is to be ta- 
ken of them for the ſucceeding years. 
There are two general rules always 
to be obſerved in the pruning of 
peach and nectarine trees, which 
are, 1. Always to have enough 
bearing wood. And, 2. Not to lay 
in the branches too cloſe to one 
another. All trees produce 
their fruit from the young wood ei- 
ther of the ſame, or at the moſt, of 
the former year's ſhoot ; for this rea- 
ſon the branches are to be ſo prun- 
ed, as to encourage them to throw 
out new ſhoots in every part of the 
tree: and this is to be done in 
May; when by pinching, or ſtop- 
Ping the ſtrong ſhoots, there may 

new wood forced out in any part 
of the tree. This is the method of 
the ſummer pruning ; the winter- 
pruning is uſually done in Feb: vary 
or March, but is much better done 
at Michaelmas, as ſoon as their 
leaves bein to fall; and the wounds 
will then have time to heal before 
the ſevere froſts come on. In prun- 
ing of theſe trees it muſt always be 
obſerved alſo, that it is beſt done 
under a wood-bud, not a bloſſom- 
bud; which may be diſtioguiſhed by 
the wood-buds being leſs turgid and 
longer, and narrower than the bloſ- 
ſom-bud ; for if the ſhoot have not 
a leading bud where it is cat, it will 
commonly die down to the leading 
bud. In nailing the ſhoots to the 
wall, they ſhould be 
equal diilances as poſſible; and fo 


far apart that the leaves may have 
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The third ſpecies grows naturally in 


ANAGALLIS, the name of a genus 


placed at as 
ments. The fruit is a globoſe cap- 
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room; and they muſt always be 
trained as horizontally as poflible, 
that the lower part of the tree may 
be well wooded, which it will not 
be if the branches are ſuffered to run 
upright 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of 
Mauritania, and 1s propagated by 
inoculating its buds into a plumb, 
almond, or peach ftock, in the 
month of July; for the method of 
doing which, ſee the article Ixo. 
CULATION, 
The next ſpring, when the buds 
ſhoot, they may be trained up either 
for ſtandards, or half ſtandards; 
though the uſual method is to bud 
them to the height the ſtems are in- 
tended to be : and the ſecond year 
after budding, they may be remor- 
ed to the places where they are to 
remain. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſ- 
planting theſe trees into dry ground 
is October, as ſoon as tke leaves 
begin to decay; but for a wet ſoil 
February is much preferable. Bud 
upon plumb-ſtocks for wet, and upon 
almonds or peaches for dry ground. 


the north of Afia. The roots of this 
ſort put out ſuckers, by which it may 
be propagated in great plenty ; but 
if theſe are not annually taken away, 
they will ſtarve the old plants, as 
theſe ſuckers are apt to creep at the 
root, and put out other ſuckers, 
Thoſe plants which are propagated 
by layers are much preferable. 


of plants, called in Engliſh, Pim- 
pernel. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants; 
order 1. of claſs V. The calyx is a 
permanent perianthium, divided in- 
to five acute carinated ſegments. 
The corolla conſiſts of a fingle petal. 
There is no tube. The limb is 
plane, and is divided into five ſeg- 


ſule, containing only one cell, 1 
i- 
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dividing horizontally into two he- 
miſpheres. The ſeeds are numerous 
and angular. The receptacle glo- 
boſe and large. 
Species. There are four ſpecies of 
this plant. 1. Anagallis with undi- 
vided leaves, and a trailing ſtalk; 
or the common red pimpernel. 2. 
Anagallis with undivided leaves, and 
an erect ſtalk ; or the blue pimper- 
nel. 3. Anagallis with heart-ſhaped 
leaves, embracing the ſtalks, and 
compreſſed ſtalks. 4. Anagallis with 
fnuated leaves. 
Culture. Theſe are all annual plants. 
The firſt ſpecies 1s a native of this 
country, and moſt others in eve yh 
The native place of the ſecond ſpe- 
cies is not known. The third 8 
naturally in Spain; and the fourth 
at the Cape of Good Hope. They 
are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe. The third and fourth forts 
require to be ſheltered from extreme 
WW colds. 
Medicinal Uſes. The firſt ſpecies of 
this plant is preſcribed in medicine 
as an alexipharmic and ſudorific. 
AGYRIS, Stinking Bean- trefoil. 
Characters. The anagyris is a genus 
of the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the decandria claſs of 


calyx is a bell - ſhaped perianthium, 
eut into five parts at the brim; the 
upper ſegment being much more 
deeply cut than the others. The 


The ſtandard is heart-ſhaped, up- 
right, broad, and indented, and 


wings are oblong, plane; and longer 
than the ſtandard; and the keel is 
long and ere. The fruit is a 
large oblong pod, which is obtuſe 
nnd reflexed at the point, and in 
which are ſeveral ual uh 
$. 
Hecier. Linnæus reckons but one 
ſpecies only of this plant. 


Culture, This is a ſhrubby plant, 
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plants; order 1. of claſs X. The 


corolla is of the butterfly kind. 


much longer than the cup. The 
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which grows naturally in the moun- 
tainous parts of Italy, Sicily, and 
Spain. It 1s propagated by laying 
down the branches in ſpring, which 
in the ſpring following ſhould be 
cut off from the old plants, and 
planted in a warm fituation : but 
the moſt eligible method of increaſ- 
ing this plant, is from ſeeds, which, 
as they do not ripen in this country, 
ſhould be obtained from the places 
of their natural growth, and in dry 
weather ſhould be ſown on a warm 
border of light earth, about the end 
of March. When the plants are 
come up, they ſhould be kept clear 
from weeds, and frequently watered 
in a dry ſeaſon. If the ſucceeding 
winter ſhould prove ſevere, they 
ought to be ſheltered with mats 
during the continuance of the froſt; - 
but in mild weather, let them be 
uſed to the open air, and in March. 
following, be tranſplanted into a nur- 
ſery-bed, in rows at a foot diſtance 
one from the other, obſerving, if 
the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, to wa- 
ter them till they have taken root; 
after which, during the ſummer, they 
will require no other care, but to 
keep them free from weeds. If the 
ſucceeding winter ſhould be a ſevere 
one, it will be proper to ſhelter them 
with mats, or peaſe-haulm, and lay 
ſome rotten tan over the ſurface of 
the ground. In this bed the plants 
may remain two years, by which 
time they will be fit to tranſplant to 
the places where they are deſigned 
to remain. 'The beſt ſeaſon for re- 
moving them is March, before 
they begin to ſhoot. Care muſt be 

taken not to injure their roots, and 
if the ſeaſon ſhould require it, they 
ought to be watered till they have 
taken new root. 

ANANAS, the Pine-Apple, a ſpecies 
of Bromelia. See the article Ba o- 
MELIA. | 

ANATOMY of plants, the art of cut- 
ing or ſeparating the parts or mem- 
bers of a plant, in order to diſcover 

- Us 
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its ſtructure and œconomy. See the 
article PLAN r. 


Anatomiits have obſerved a great ANCHUSA, in the Linnæan i 


ſimilitude between the ſtructure of 
plants and animals; the parts of 
plants ſeeming to bear a conſtant 
analogy to thoſe of animals, and the 
economy, both vegetable and ani- 
mal, appearing to be formed on the 
ſame model. 'The anatomy of vege- 
tables 1s chiefly owing to the induſ- 
try of Malpighi and Dr. Grew, 
though conſiderably promoted by 
Ruyſch, who, by a peculiar method 
of injection, has produced ſeveral 
ſkeletons, or ſyſtems of veſſels of 
fruits, leaves, and the like. The 
Parts of plants which come under 
anatomical conſideration, are the 
_ _Toot,, wood, bark, pith, fruit, leaves, 
flowers, &c. See the articles BAR k, 
_ FLowzs, Frevir, &c. 
ANASTATICA, Roſe of Jericho. 
Charafers. This is a genus of the 
order of the ſiliculoſa belonging to 
the tetradynamia claſs of plants ; 
order 1. of claſs XV. The calyx is 
a perianthium, conſiſting of four 
oval, oblong, concave, erect, and 
deciduous leaves. The corolla con- 
ſiſts of four roundiſh, plane, patent 
petals, placed in form of a croſs. 
The fruit is a very ſhort pod, con- 
taining two cells, in each of which 
is lodged a ſingle roundiſh ſeed. 
Species, Of this genus there is but 
one known ſpecies. | 
Culture, This is an annual plant, 
which grows naturally about the 
ſhores of the Red Sea, and is pro- 
Pagated by ſeed, which ſhould be 
ſown the beginning of April, on a 
border of light, ſandy earth. The 
plants, when come up, ſhould be 
thinned, ſo as to ſtand at the diſtance 
of fix inches one from another. Let 
them be kept clear from weeds, which 
is all the farther care they require. 
N. B. When the ſeeds of this plant 
are ripe, the branches will draw up 
and contact, ſo that the whole 
plant forms a kind of ball, or glo- 


( 26. ) 


order 1. of claſs V. The calyx 


ANC 
bular body, which will expand 


laying it a little time in warm v 


of botany, the name of a peny 


plants which comprehends the WM gift: 
chuſa ſtrictly ſo called, or all req! 
and the bugloſſum, or bugloſs, il afic 
diſtin genera, according to Moth. 


botaniſts. 
Charaers. This is a genus of 
order of the monogynia, belong 
to the pentandria claſs of play 


oblong, round, acute, 
perianthium, divided into fiveh 
ments. The corolla conſiſts d 
ſingle petal, with a cylindrict 
of the length of the cup. Thel 
is lightly divided into five ſegme 
which are erect, patent, and obu 
The opening 1s cloſed by fived 
long, convex, prominent, and a 
nivent ſcales. There is no pen 
pium. Ihe cup becomes larger, 
ſerves as a fruit, containing in 
cavity four oblong, obtuſe, and g 
bous ſeeds. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
ſpecies. 1. Anchuſa with pe 
ſhaped leaves, and imbricated tw 
ful ſpikes. 2. Anchuſa with con 
gated and nearly naked bund 
3. Slender Anchuſa, with nan 
indented leaves, footſtalks to 
branches, and ſwelling cups overt 
ſeeds. 4. Anchuſa with brand 
and wings growing alternately in 
the wings of the ſtalks, and 
branches. $5. Anchuſa with flowt 
growing thinly, and a ſmooth fu 
6. Anchuſa with two leaves gro 
ing in beads upon foot-ſtalks. 
Culture, Theſe are all perenm 
plants: the firſt ſpecies is a nail 
of moi countries in Europe. |! 
ſecond grows naturally in Italy 
Germany. The third in Spain 
Portugal. The fourth in the Lev 
The fifth in Virginia; and tne WF 
of England and Spain. The pls 
may be propagated by ſeeds, wi 
ſhould be ſown either in the ſpm 
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or autumn, upon a bed of light 
ſandy earth; and when they are 
Krong enough to be removed, ler 
them be planted in beds at two feet 
diſtance, and watered, if the ſeaſon 
uires it, till they have taken root; 
after which they will require no 
other care,. but to keep them clear 
from weeds. 
\NEMONE, in the Linnæan ſyſtem 
of botany, the generical name of a 
lant, comprehending the anemone 
frictly ſo called, or wind- flower; 
the hepatica, or noble liverwort; 
and the pulſatilla, or paſque- lower; 
three diſtinct genera, according to 
former botaniits. 
Cara er. The anemone is a genus 
of the order of the polygynia, be- 
longing to the polyandria claſs of 
piagts; order 7. of clats XIII. 
There is no calyx. The corolla con- 
filts of two or chi ee orders of petals, 
three in eac order or ſeries. 1 here 
is no per carpium. The receptacle 
is 21-Loic, or oblong. The feeds 
are rumeroa , acuminated, and 
have the ſtyles afti.ed to them. 
S-ecies, Of this genus there are 
' twenty-one ſpecies, which will be 
ſufficiently dittinguiſhed here by their 
former geaerical diſtinctions of ane- 
mone, hepatica, and pulſatilla. 
Culture. The prodigious varieties 
which culture made in the colour 
and ſtructure of the flowers of this 
genus, have been by too many 
authors deſcribed as diſtinct ſpecies ; 
and Tournefort deſcribes no leſs 
tian 168 different ſpecies of the 
anemone alone, without taking the 
hepatica, or pulſatilla, into the ac- 
count. The ſpecies of this genus 
are all perennial plants, ſeveral of 
them are natives of this country ; 
| but ſuch anemenies. ſtrictly ſo called, 
as are Cultivated in the gardens, 
came originally from Turkey. The 
different varieties of theſe flowers 
belong, for the moſt part, only to 
tO ſpecies, and may be propagated 
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by parting of the roots, which 
ſhould be taken out of the ground 
as ſoon as the flowers and leaves 
turn yellow ; then let them be well 
cleaned and picked, and planted 
upon beds of light earth, mixed 
with a third part of rotton cow- 
dung. The larger round knots of 
the roots will blow the next year, 
but the flat claws will only bring in- 
creaſe. The ſeœeds of the ſingle 
anemonies ſhould be ſaved as ſoon 
as they are perceived to ripen; af- 
ter which they ſhould be rubbed in 
ſand, and ſown in the ſpring. The 
time of putting the beſt roots into 
the ground is Michaelmas, but the 
ſingle ſorts may ſtand all the year 
round, to blow ia ſpring and in the 
winter. 

The ſingle forts of hepatica are ea- 
ily propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſnould be 1-wn about the beginning 
of Augut, in pots, or boxes, filled 
with liaht earth, and placed in a 
warm ſituation. In ſpring, when 
the plants come up, let them be re- 
moved to a ſhady place, and fre- 
quently watered in dry weather. 
A bout the beginning of Auguſt, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into a bor- 
der of freſu loamy earth, where they 
may have the morning ſun, and 
placed at the diſtance of fix inches 
one from another, cloſing the earth 
about their roots, The double 
flowers, which never produce ſeeds, 
are propagated by parting their roots 
in March, at the time they are in 
flower. 'Thete thould not be ſepa- 
rated into very ſmall heads, nor 
parted oftener than once in three or 
four years. Ihe plants are ſome of 
the greateſt beauties of the ſpring. 
The different ſorts of pulſatilla cul- 
tivated in the gardens, may be pro- 
pagated by ſeeds ſown in July, toon 
after they ate ripe, in pots, or boxes, 


filled wita light ſandy earth, and 


managed for the firſt year in the 
manner directed for the hepatica. 


When 
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When the leaves of this-plant are 


decayed, all the roots ſhould be ta- 
ken up, by paſſing the earth through 


a fine wire ſieve. Theſe roots ſhould 


be immediately planted on beds of 
light, freſh, ſandy earth, and placed 
at the diſtance of three or four 
inches aſunder, covering them three 
inches deep with the ſame mould. 
Medicinal Uſes, Theſe plants are 
ſaid to be good for pains in the 
head, for dileaſes of the uterus, and 
for inflammations. They are alſo 
ſaid to provoke the menſes; and 
chewing the roots is ſaid to keep 
the teeth ſound. 

ANETHUM, the name of a genus 
of plants, which, according to the 
Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, compre- 
hends the anethum ſtrictly ſo called, 
or dill, and foeniculum, or fennel. 
Characters. The anethum is a genus 
of the order of the digynia, belong- 
ing to the pentandria claſs of plants; 
order 2. of claſs V. The general 
umbel is multiple, as is alſo the par- 
tial one, and neither has any invo- 
Jucram. The perianthium is ſcarce 

_ viſible. The general corolla is uni- 
form. The fingle flowers conſiſt 
each of five ſpear-ſhaped, crooked 

tals. There is no pericarpium. 

he fruit is oval and compreſſed. 
The ſeeds are two, ſuboval, convex, 
ſtriated on one ſide, and plane on 
the other. 
Species. Linnæus diſtinguiſhes but 
two ſpecies of this genus, 1. Ane- 
thum with compreſſed fruit, or the 
garden or common dill. 
theum with oval fruit, or the foeni- 
culum, or fennel. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is an an- 
nual plant, and a native of Spain 
and Portugal. It is propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds ſoon after they are 
ripe, 1n the places where the plants 
are to remain. They ſhould be ſown 
at the diſtance of eight or ten inches 
aſunder, and require a light ſoil. 


Let them be kept clear from weeds, 
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2. Ane- | 


ANG 
and if the ſeeds are ſuffered to fy 
on the ground, a new ſucceſſion « 
plants will riſe next ſpring, withoy 
any farther trouble. The ſecoy 
ſpecies is a biennial plant, and; 
propagated as follows: Good feel 
muſt be firſt procured from In 
for thoſe of Engliſh ripening 
very apt to degenerate. In Fe 
ſome of theſe ſhould be ſown {elf 
the firſt crop, on a light dry foi 
and in a warm ſituation. The ma 
ner of ſowing theſe ſeeds is firſt y 
rake the bed very ſmooth, tha 
draw a ſmall rill along it, and 
this ſcatter them pretty thin; fa 
the plants are not to ſtand near 
than fix inches to one another; 
ver this with half an inch of earth; 
and, at the diſtance of ſixteeninche, 
make another rill, and ſo on through. 
out the bed. In about a month the 


plants will come up, and they mul 
be then cleared of weeds, and ct 


up to four inches diſtance ; a month 


after this, they muſt be thinned to fn 
or ſeven inches diſtance ; the ſtalk 
will now begin to ſwell to a lam 
bulk juſt above the ground, thi 
part muſt be earthed up in the ma- 
ner of celeri, about a fortnight be 
fore it is uſed, which will make it 
eat very tender and criſp. A ſecond 
crop ſhould be ſown three week 
after the firſt; and in that manner 
till July, every three weeks 
month, a new crop ſhould be ſown, 
to keep a conſtant ſupply for the 
table. The crops ſown in the hot- 
ter weather ſhould be watered and 

ſhaded from the great heats. 
ANGELICA, a genus of plants whid 

has no Engliſh name. 

| Chara&ers. This is alſo a genus df 
the order of the digynia, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs; order 2. 0 
claſs V. The general umbel 5 
roundiſh and multiple. The parti 
umbel, while in flower, is perfect 
globoſe. The general involucrum ! 
compoſed of either three or ve 
| leaves 


ANG 


leaves. The partial one is ſmall, and 
compoſed of eight leaves. The pe- 
rianthium is ſmall, and indented in 
five parts. The general corolla is 


88 
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uniform. The fingle flowers con- 
| feat filt each of five deciduous, ſpear- 
Itah ſhaped, and ſlightly crooked petals. 
g u The fruit is naked, roundiſh, angu- 


lar, and ſeparable into two parts. 
The ſeeds are two, of an oval fi- 


1 


y fol e, plane on one fide, and ſur · 

n rounded with a rim, and convex on 

irt ol the other, with three longitudinal 
ll 


n . 

$pecies. Of this genus there are four 
ſpecies. 1. Angelica with leaves 
compoſed of an unequal number of 
lobes, or the common garden an- 
oelica. 2. Angelica with equal, 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves. z. 
Angelica with the extreme pair of 
leaves joined, and terminated with 
afootſtalk. 4. Angelica with equal, 
oval, cut, and ſawed lobes to the 
leaves. 

Culture, The firſt ſpecies of this ge- 
nus is a biennial plant, which grows 
naturally in the mountains, and by 
the ſides of the rivers, of Lapland. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be | ſoon after they are 
ripe in a moiſt ſoil. When the 
plants are about half a foot high, 
let them be tranſplanted at three 
feet diſtance one from another. The 


nd 
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a native of this country, and moſt 
others in the north of Europe ; but 
is never cultivated in the Engliſh 
gardens. The third and fourth ſpe- 
dies are natives of Canada, and are 
nid biennial plants, which may be pro- 
pagated by ſowing their ſeeds in au- 
« of i tumn, and managing them after- 
ging wards in the manner directed for the 
„fit fort; but they are ſeldom ad- 
1 i; mitted into gardens, but for the ſake 
rial Wl © variety. 
al WY Medicinal Uſes, The common An- 
mis gelica is a fimple much eſteemed for 
fire its medicinal virtues, being reputed 
ves BY cmachic, cordial, alexipharmic, and 
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ſecond ſort is a perennial plant, and 
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of great uſe in peſtilential fevers, in 
all contagious diſtempers, and the 
plague itfelf. But the virtues aſ- 


cribed to it on this account, are 


ſomew hat too great. At preſent it 
15 regarded little otherwiſe than as 
a carminative, It has been made an 
ingredient in many of our officinal 
compoſitions. The ftalks make a 
very pleaſant ſweetmeat preſerved 
with ſugar, which is a very good 
way of taking Angelica on many 
occaſions. | 

Berry bearing ANGEL1ca, Aralia, See 
the article Ax ALIA, 

ANTHEMIS, Chamomile. 
Characters. The Chamomile is a ge- 
nus of the order of the polygamia 
ſaperflua, belonging to the ſyngene- 
ſia claſs of plants; order 2. of claſs 
XIX. The common cup is hemi- 

ſpheric, and compoſed of linear and 
almoſt equal ſcales. The compound 
- 3wer is radiated. The hermaphro- 
dite florets are tubulous and nume- 
rous in a Convex diſk, The female 
florets are tongue-ſhaped. The pro- 
per hermaphrodite floret is funnel- 
faſhioned, erect, and cut into five 
parts at the brim. The proper fe- 

male floret is tongue-ſhaped, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and ſometimes cut into three 

There is no pericarpium. The 

is ſingle, oblong, and naked. 

Species. Of this genus Linnæus diſ- 

tinguiſhes ſeventeen ſpecies. 1. An- 

themis with ſtiff pungent chaff be · 

tween the flowers. 2, Erect Anthe- 

mis, with the tops of the leaves 
prickly. 3. Anthemis with pinnat- 

ed, indented, fleſhy leaves, and a 

branching ſtalk; or ſea-chamomile. 

4. Anthemis with winged, blunt, 

plane leaves, hairy, leafy footſtalks, 

and woolly cups. 5. Anthemis with 

ſingle, indented, jagged leaves. 6. 

Anthemis with winged, jagged 

leaves, and naked, hairy footſtalks. 

7. Anthemis with pinnated, com- 

pound, narrow- pointed, hoary leaves, 

being the common or noble chamo- 
mile. 8. Anthemis with conical re- 


ceptacles, 
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ceptacles, briſtly chaff, and coro- 
nated, bordered ſeeds, commonly 
called Mayweed. 9g. Anthemis with 
conical receptacles, briſtly chaff, and 
naked fceds. 10. Anthemis with 
winged, multifid, plain leaves, nar- 
row, acute, trikd ſegments. and 
very long footſtalks. 11. Anthemis 
wich single, ova], ſpear-ſhaped, cre- 
nated leaves. 12. Anthemis with 
ſingle ſtalks, lying on the ground. 
and terminated by one flower; and 
with winged, multiſid leaves, or the 
pellitory of Spain. 13. Anthemis 
with a branching ſtalk, pinnated, 
multifid, briftly !eaves, and hairy 
cups, with footſtalks. 14. Anthe- 
mis with leaves dividing into threes, 
footſtalks growing at the extremity, 
and longer than the branches. 15. An 
themis with doable-winged leaves. 
narrow entire ſegments, and very 
long, naked ſtalks. 16. Anchemis 
with double- w inged, fawed leaves, 
woolly on their under fide, and a 
ſtalk terminated by a corymbus. 
17. Anthemis with a decompound- 
ed ſtalk, and a branching cup. 
Culture. The firſt and ſecond ſpecies 
are annual plants, and natives of 
Italy and Spain. They may be pro- 
pagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the 
ſpring, and require no culture but 
to be thinned ſo as to ſtand at the 
diſtance of eighteen inches one from 
another, and to he kept clean from 
weeds. The third and fourth are 
perennial plants, which grow natu- 
rally in the ſouth parts of Europe, 
and may be propagated either by 
ſeeds or flips, but are only preſerved 
in botanic gardens for the ſake of 
variety. The fifth is an annual 
plant, which grows naturally in 
Italy and France, and may be in- 
creaſed from ſeeds, in the manner 
directed for the firſt and ſecond ſorts. 
The ſixth ſpecies is alſo an annual 
plant, Which grows naturally in 
Chio. It is propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds in pots filled with light 
carth, avd placed under a common 
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other American iſlands, and will r. 


in clyſters. The leaves dried art 
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flame in winter. When the play 
come up, they muſt be inured 1 
the open air, and treated like oth 
tender exotics. The ſeventh fon; 
a perennial plant, which grows m 
turally upon commons throughoy 
the greateſt part of Europe. It my 
be propagated by planting flips i 
the ſpring, at the diſtance of oy 
foot 2 The eighth and ning 
are annual plants, which grow m 
turally among corn fields in mef 
countries of Europe, and may h 
propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, a 
directed for the firſt and ſecond ſom 
The tenth, eleventh, and twelf 
ſpecies are perennial plants: th 
tenth grows naturally in Crete; th 
eleventh in Spain; and the twelk 
in Arabia, Syria, and Crete. Thek 
plants may be propagated either h 
ſeeds or ſlips, in the manner dire& 
ed for the third and fourth kind 
The thirteenth and fourteenth ar 
annual plants: the thirteenth is the 
ox- eye of the ſhops, it grows naty 
raily in the ſouth of Europe, and 
may be propagated like the other 
annuals of this genus: the four 
teenth is a native of Jamaica, and 


quire a ſtove to preſerve it in thi 
country. I he fifteenth and ſixteenth 
are perennial plants; the forme 
grows naturally in Siberia, and the 
latter in Sweden and Germany: 
they are propagated by ſeeds, whid 
may be ſown on a bed of common 
earth in the ſpring. When the 
plants are ſtrong enough to be re 
moved, they may be tranſplantel 
into large open borders. The ſe— 
venteenth ſpecies is an annual plant, 
and a native of Arabia, and may be 
propagated in the manner directed 
for the tenth, eleventh, and twelfä 
ſorts. 
Medici nal Uſes. Chamomile flowen 
are given in infuſion, by way ol 
emetic, are uſed in emollient decoc- 
tions, and are always an ingredient 
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«counted laxative and emollient, 
4 are ſaid to promote urine and 
he menſes. 

THERE, AricEs, Or SUMMITS, 
little knobs or tops in the middle 
a flower, ſupported by the ſtami- 
12, or chives, being the ſeed-veſſels 
n plants, and containing ſmall oval 
articles, of various colours, ſup- 
\oſed to be a kind of male ſperm, 
hich, when ripe, impregnates the 
Jower, and renders it fruitful. 
ITHERICUM, Spiderwort. 
rafters. The Anthericum is a 
genus of the order of the monogy- 
belonging to the hexandria claſs 
f plants; order 1. of claſs VI. 
There is no calyx. The corolla con- 
fiſts of fix petals, of an oblong, ob- 
tuſe figure, and very patent. The 
fruit is a ſmooth, oval capſule, hav- 
ing three furrows, compoſed of three 
valves, and containing three cells. 
The ſeeds are numerous and an- 
gular. 

Hecies. Linnæus reckons nine ſpe- 
cies of this plant. 1. Anthericum 
with plane leaves, a branching ſtalk, 
and flowers turning backward. 2. 
Anthericum with plane leaves, a 
branching ftalk, and plane petal-. 
3- Anthericum with plane leaves, 
and a ſingle ſtalk. 4. Anthericum 
with fleſhy, taper leaves, and a 
ſhrubby ftalk. 5. Anthericum with 
fleſhy, plane, awl-ſhaped leaves. 6. 


half. taper leaves, growing cloſe. 7 
Anthericum with awl-ſhaped, fleſhy, 
taper leaves. 8. Anthericum with 
ſword ſhaped leaves, and downy ſta- 
mina. 9. Anthericum with ſword- 
ſhaped leaves, a cup with three 
lobes, and ſmooth ſtamina. 

Culture, The firſt three ſpecies ere 
perennial plants, and natives of the 
ſouthern parts of Eur:-pe. They 
ee propagated by iceds, which 
ſhould be ſown in autumn, on a 
bed of light ſandy earth, and in a 
warm ſituation. When the plants 
come up, let them be kept clear 
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Anthericum with awl-ſ2aped, fleſny, 
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from weeds; and in autumn, when 
the leaves decay, be tranſplanted 
into another ſuch bed, at the diſtance 
of one foot aſunder. In a ſevere 
winter, they will require to be co- 
vered with ſtraw, or ſuch light co- 
vering, to keep out the froſt; though 
ſome old tan from a hot bed ſpread 
over the ground, would be more ef- 
fectual. In this bed let them remain 
for one year, and in the followin 
autumn they muſt be tranſplanted 
into the borders of the flower-gar- 
den. The fourth ſpecies is a ſnrubby 
plant, and a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope; as are alſo the fifth 
and fixth forts, which have peren- 
nial roots. They are propagated by 
off-ſets, which ſhould be planted in 
pots, filled with light ſandy earth, 
and placed in the green-houſe in 
winter. The ſeventh ſpecies is an- 
nual, and a native of Ethiopia. It 
is therefore propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a warm 
border of light earth in April. The 
plants will require no other care 
than to be kept clean from weeds, 
and to thin them when they grow 
too cloſe. The eighth and ninth 
ſorts are perennaal plants: the eighth 
grows naturally upon bogs in the 
north parts of Europe; and the 
ninth grows upon the mountains of 
Switzerland, Lapland, and Siberia, 
They are never preſerved in gar- 
dens, but for the ſake of variety. 
ANI HOLVYZ A, a genus of plants for 
which we have no Engliſh name. 
Characters. Ihe Antholyza is a ge- 
nus of the order of the monogynia, 
belonging to the triandria clais of 
plants; order 1. of claſs III. It has 
no calyx, there being only ſome 
vague, alternate, imbricated, and 
permanent ſpathæ, or ſncaths, which 
ſeparate the flowers. The corolla 
cor ſi ts of a ſingle petal. Ihe baſe 
of it is a tube, which by degrees 
expands into a large comprefſed and 
ringent mouth. The vpper bo is 
ſtrait, very long, fender, and nnadu- 
| late, 
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lated, and at its baſe, has two ſhort 
ſegments: the lower lip is ſhorter, 
and divided into three ſegments, and 
the lower or middle one of theſe 
is propendent. The fruit is a roun- 
diſh, three-cornered capſule, formed 
of three valves, and containing three 
cells, in each of which are ſeveral 
triangular ſeeds. 
Species. There are only two ſpecies 
of this genus. 1. Antholyza with 
one declining ftamen. 2. Antholyza 
with all the ſtamina aſcending. 
Culture. Both theſe ſpecies are pe- 
rennial plants, and natives of Afri- 
ca, where they grow in the ſand near 
rivers, whence may be gathered the 
3 method of cultivating them. 
he roots which bear to be kept 
without damage a conſiderable time 
out of the ground, are to be obtain- 
ed from their place of natural 
growth, and about June put into a 
Iight rich earth in large pots; the 
beſt compoſt will be a mixture of 
equal parts of freſh mould from a 


paſture, common ſand, and the earth 


from under an old wooden pile. 
Theſe roots ſhould be gently water- 
ed, and put into a warm ſheltered 
place. In Auguſt the leaves will 
appear; in September the pots ſhould 
be put into a ſtove, and allowed a 
temperate heat, and ſtill be mode- 
Tately watered. The plants may be 
propagated alſo by off-ſets from the 
roots, and by ſeeds, which are ſome. 
times perfected in Europe. The 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after they 
are ripe, in pots filled with earth, as 
already directed, plunged into an 
old bed of tan which has loft its 
heat, and ſhaded in the middle of 
the day. When the plants come 


up, they muſt be covered with 


laſſes, and after two years may 
be removed each into a ſeparate pot, 
filled as before, and managed in 
like manner. | 
ANTHORA, a ſpecies of aconitum. 
See the article Acoxiruu. 


ANTHOSPERMUM, Amber: tree. 
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ANTHVLLIs, a plant called in In 


nus of the order of the decandn 


length, and compreſſed, The is 


and containing one or two ſeeds 


ANT 


CharaFers. This is a genus of 
order of the dioecia, belongi 
the polygamia claſs of plants; a 
2. of claſs XXIII. The calyx q 
male flower is a perianthium, 
ſiſting of a ſingle leaf, which is 
into four parts, almoſt to the] 
tom. There is no corolla, The. 
male flowers have the ſame f 
ture with the male, but that! 
have no ſtamina, inſtead of wh 
there is an oval germen, fituatel 
the bottom of the cup, ſuppat 
two recurved ſtyles, crowned y 
a ſlender ſtigma : the germen ah 
wards becomes a roundiſh cap 
which contains ſeveral angular ſee 
Species. Of this genus there js 
one known ſpecies. 
Culture, This tree is a native of] 
thiopia, and 1s propagated by pl 
ing cuttings during any of the 
mer months, in a border of ly 
earth, Theſe cuttings ſhould 
watered, and ſhaded, till they la 
taken root; after which they ſhe 
be planted in pots filled with Jy 
ſandy earth, and in October ſhi 
be removed into ſhelter. In | 
winter they muſt be gently 
freſhed with water, and have 
much air as the weather will pem 


liſh, Ladies-finger, or Kidney- Ver 
Characters. The Anthyllis is a 


belonging to the diadelphia claß. 
plants; order 3, of claſs XVII. 
calyx is a permanent perianthis 
conſiſting of one oval, oblong, ſut 
ling, hairy leaf, divided at the bn 
into five unequal ſegments. Thed 
rolla is of the butterfly kind. 
ſtandard is long and reflexed on bo 
ſides, with an unguis the length 
the cup. The two wings are oblonl 
and ſhorter than the ſtandard. Ts 
keel is like the wings, of the fu 


is a ſmall roundiſh pod, encloſed 
the cup, made up of two valie 


ops 


\ 
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Species, Of this genus there are 
nine ſpecies. 1. Herbaceous An- 
thyllis with leaves four times wing - 
ed, and flowers growing from the 
Gdes of the ſtalks. 2. Herbaceous 
Anthyllis with unequal winged 
leaves, and double heads. 3. Her- 
baceous Anthyllis with equal wing- 
ed leaves, terminated by heads of 
flowers. 4. Herbaceous Anthyllis 
with unequal winged leaves, and 
fingle heads of flowers. 5. Her- 
baceous Anthyllis, with leaves di- 
vided into three parts, and priſ- 
matic cups growing in bunches, 


and of the length of the pods. 6. 
Shrubby Anthyllis, with equal 


winged leaves, and flowers growing 
in heads. 7. Shrubby Anthyllis, 
with unequal leaves growing three 
at a joint, and downy cups growing 
from the fides. 8. Shrubby Ant- 
byllis, with ſeſſile leaves growing 
three at a joint, and naked caps. 
9. Shrubby prickly Anthyllis, with 
= imple leaves. g 

Culture. The firſt, fourth and fifth 
ſpecies are annual plants, and na- 
tives of Italy, Sicily, and Spain. 
They are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in April, on a bed of light 
earth, When the plants come up, 
they ſhould be thinned to the diſ- 
tance of two feet, and kept clear 
from weeds, which is all the cul- 
ture they require. The ſecond 
ſpecies grows naturally upon the 
helds in the north parts of Europe. 


Switzerland; both are perendial 
Plants, and are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown either in au- 
tumn or ſpring. When the plants 
ae come up, let them be kept clean 
from weeds, thinned where they 
grow too cloſe, and in autumn 
tranſplanted to the places in which 
they are to remain. The ſixth ſort 
5 a native of Switzerland, and is 
Propagated either by ſeeds or cut- 
ungs. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown 


The third is a native of France and 


in autumn in pots filled wich light 


1 
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earth, and placed under a frame in 
winter to ſcreen them from the 
froſt. When the plants will bear 
it, they ſhould be tranſplanted each 
into a ſmall pot filled as the former, 
and placed in the ſhade till they 
have taken new root; after which 
they may be treated like other hardy 
exotics till October, when they 
muſt be taken into ſhelter. The 
cuttings may be planted during any 
of the ſummer months, and wa- 
tered and ſhaded till they have 
taken root; after which they may 
be planted in pots, and treated like 
the ſeedling plants. The ſeventh 
and ninth are natives of Spain, and 
the eighth grows naturally in 
Greece: They may be propagated 
by ſeeds or cuttings in the manner 
directed for the ſixth ſort. 
NTIRRHINUM, in the Linnæan 
ſyſtem of botany, comprehends the 
Antirrhinum, ſtrictly ſo called, or 
Snap dragon or Calf's ſnout, the 
Aſarina or baſtard Aſarum, and the 
Linaria or Toadflax, three diſtinct 
genera according to other authors. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the angioſpermia, belong- 
ing to the didy namia claſs of plants; 
order 2. of claſs XIV. The calyx 
conſiſts of one leaf cut into five 
parts; the two upper ſegments are 
longer than the lower ones. The 
corolla conſiſts of a ſingle ringent 
petal, with an oblong, gibbous 
tube. The limb is divided at the 
top into two lips, which are cloſed 
at the jaw; the upper lip is cut into 
two parts reflexed on each fide ; the 
under lip is divided into three ob- 
taſe parts. The fruit is a roundiſh, 
obtuſe capſule, having two cells, 
which are full of ſmall angular 
ſeeds. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
twenty-eight ſpecies, which being 
two numerous to be deſcribed in 
this Compend. it will be ſufficient 
in directing the culture of the ſe- 
veral ſorts, to conſider them as they 
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are generally divided into the An- 
tirrhinum ſtrictly ſo called, Aſarina, 
and Linaria. 
Culture. Moſt ſorts of Antirrhinum, 
or Snap dragon, are very beautiful 
plants, and much eſteemed in gar- 
dens, and are all eaſily propagated 
from ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in 
a dry foil, not too rich, in April or 
May. In July the plants may be 
planted out into large borders, 
where they will flower the ſpring 
following ; or they may be ſown 
early 1n ſpring, and they will then 
flower in the next autumn ; but 
then they are not ſo likely to ſtand 
the winter, and if the autumn prove 
Tot kindly, they will hardly pro- 
duce a perfect thin ſeed. They all 
grow very well on old walls, where 
they have happened to ſow them- 
ſelves. 
The {ſorts of Aſarina may be propa- 
cated by ſeeds ſown in autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe. Whes the 
plants come up, they ſhould be kept 
clean from weeds, and thinned 
where they grow too cloſe, which 
is all the culture they will require. 
The ſeveral ſorts of Linaria culti- 
vated in the ga: dens are propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
'the ſpring on the borders of the 
flower garden, where the plants are 
deſigned to remain. When the 
plants come up, they ſhould be 
kept clean from weeds and thinned 
where they grow. too cloſe, being 
all the culture neceſiary for them; 
or the ſeeds may be ſown in autumn 
upon. a warm dry border; ard if 
the plants will live throughout the 
winter, they will be larger and 
flower earlier and ſtronger than 
thoſe that ariſe from ſeeds ſown in 
the ſpring. 


APICES, Ax TER, Or SUMMLTS, 


See the article ANTHER @. 
AYVIOS, a ſpecies of Glycine. See 
GLYCINE. 
APIUM, Parſley. | 
Characters. The Apium is a genus 
of the order of the digynia, belong- 
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is ſcorce viſible. The 


curled parſley, which is ſeldom « 


ATi | 
ing to the pentandria claſs of play, | 
order 2. of claſs V. The gene: 
umbel is compoſed of a few n 
the partial umbel of many n 
The general involucrum is my 
and in ſome ſpecies compoſed i 
one leaf, and 1n others of may | 
The partial involucrum is very li 
the general one. The perianthiull 
general c 
rolla is uniform. The ſingle floge 
conſiſt each of roundiſh, infla 
equal petals. The fruit is nake 
oval, ſtriated, and diviſible wllf 
two parts. The ſeeds are 
oval, itriated on one fide, and pla 
on the other. 
Species. Of this genus Lin 
diſtinguiſhes no more than two 
cies. 1. Apium with narrow lea 
on the flower- ſtems, or the gang 
or common parſley, and Tet; 
linum. 2. Apium with wedy 
ſhaped leaves on the flower-ſten 
being the water parſley, {mally 
or celleri. 
Culture, "Theſe are biennial pla 
The firſt ſpecies is a native of x 
dinia, and has a variety called it 


tivated. The common parily! 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſh 
be ſown in February, in drilkJ 
the borders in the kitchen gait 
When the plants are come up, Ws 
muſt be hoed out fingle, as is pi 
tiſed for carrots and onions, tak 
care to cut up the weeds. The 
cond ſpecies grows naturally 

moiſt places throughout molt co 
tries in Europe: A variety dd! 
called the ſmallage, is ſeldom ci 
vated in gardens. But there ® 
two other ſorts found in the ff 
dens diſtinguiſhed by the name 
the Italian celleri, and the Celle 
The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould" 
ſown at two different times, theVf 
ter to continue them for uſe th 
the whole ſeaſon, without their l 
ning up to ſeed, 'The firſt (0 
ſhould be in the begins, 


API 


rch, in an open ſpot of light 
= but the ſecond ſowing ſhould 
be in April, in a moiſter ſoil. In 
about a month's time after ſowing, 
the plants will come up ; they mult 
be kept clear of weeds, and if the 
ſeaſon is dry they mult be watered. 
When they have been a month or 
fre weeks above ground, they will 
be fit to tranſplant. They muſt 
now be ſet at three inches diſtance, 
in beds of moiſt, rich earth. In 
the middle of June ſome of the 
plants of the firſt ſowing will be fit 
to tranſplant for blanching ; the ſoil 
in which they are now planted muſt 
be moiſt, rich, and light. The man- 
ner of planting them at this time is 
this: You mult dig a trench of ten 
inches wide, and eight or nine in- 
ches deep, looſeniog the earth at 
the bottom, and laying it level; 
and the earth which comes out of 
the trench, is to be equally laid on 
each fide the trench, to be ready to 
draw in again to earth the celleri as 
it advances in height. The trenches 
ſhould be made three feet aſun- 
der, and the plants ſet in them at 
fix inches diſtance. The tops of 
their leaves, and ends of their roots, 
are to be cut off when planted ; and 
they are to*be watered, to fix the 
earth to their roots: After this, 
they require little care but the draw- 
ing up the earth to them as they 
advance in height ; it muſt be care- 
fully obſerved in doing this, never 
to bury the heart of the plant, nor 


ther ; for if done in wet, the plants 
will rot. The earth between the 
trenches is to be uſed, when that 
Which was thrown out in the digging 
of them is all employed; and ſoon 
after Midſummer ſome of the firſt 
lowing will be ready to cut, and 
the ſucceeding ones, if rightly ma- 
naged, will continue till April or 

ay. Many plantations are indeed 
o be made out of one ſowing, by 


Pulling up the ſtrongeſt plants firlt, 
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erer to perform it but in dry wea- 


10 


then ſome time after the ſtrongeſt of 
the remaining, and finally, the leaſt 
of all, which will be got to a proper 
growth by that time. 
Medicinal Ig. The ſeeds of the 
parſley have an aromatic flavour, 
and are occaſionally uſed as carmi- 
natives, &c. and the root is one of 
the hve aperient roots of the ſhops. 
APOCYNUM, Dogsbane. 
Characters. The Apocynum is a 
genus of the order of the digynia, 
belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; order 2. of claſs V. The 
calyx is a perianthium formed of 
one leaf divided into five ſegments, 
ere, ſmall, and permanent. The 
corolla conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
which is bell-ſhaped, and l:ghtly 
divided into five ſegments at the 
brim that turn backwards. In the 
bottom of the flower are ſituated 
five nectariums, which are oval, 
and ſurround the germen. The 
fruit is compoſed of two oblong, 
acuminated follicles or capſules, 
each formed of one valve, and 
containing one cell. The ſeeds are 
numerous, very ſmall, and coro- 
nated with down. The receptacle 
is awl-ſhaped, very long, tough, 
and free. 
Species, Of this genus Linnæus 
reckons five ſpecies. 1. Apocy- 
num with an erect herbaceous ſtalk, 
oval leaves, ſmooth on both ſides, 
and termin ated by a head of flowers. 
2. Apocynum with an erect her- 
baceous ſta k, oblong leaves, and 
heads of flowers on the ſides of the 
branches. 3. Apocynum with an 
erect herbaceous ſtalk, and oval 
ſpear ſhaped leaves. 4. Apocy- 
num with an upright ſhrubby talk, 
oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, acute 
flowers, and hairy jaws. 5. Apo- 
cynum with a perennial twining 
ſtalls, and oval veined leaves. 
Culture. The firſt and ſecond ſpe- 
cies of this plant are natives of Ca- 
nada and Virginia, and have pe- 
rennial roots, by the parting of 
| "8 which 
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which they are propagated, as they 
ſeldom ripen ſeeds in England. 
They are however hardy plants, but 
ſhould have a light dry ſoil, and 
their roots ſhould be parted in 
March, before they begin to put 
out new ſtalks. The third ſpecies 
grows naturally in the iſlands of the 
Adriatic fea, and has perennial 
roots, by the parting of which it is 
propagated. It never produces any 
ſeeds, even at Venice where it 
grows without culture. 'The ſtalks 
decay in autumn, and new ones are 
put out from the roots in ſpring, 
the beſt ſeaſon for removing and 
parting the roots. The fourth ſpe- 
cies is a ſhrubby plant, and a na- 
tive of Ceylon: It is very tender, 
and muſt be conſtantly kept in a 
hot houſe, and plunged in the tan- 
bed, otherwiſe it will not thrive in 
England. It may be propagated 
by cuttings during the ſummer 


months; but the cuttings ſhould be 


laid to dry in the ſtove three or four 
days before they are planted. The 
plant ſhould be ſparingly watered, 
eſpecially in winter, and ſhould be 
planted in light ſandy earth. The 
fifth ſpecies grows naturally in In- 
dia, and has not yet produced 
flowers in England. It is ſo ten- 
der, that it requires to be conſtantly 
preſerved in the ſtove, otherwiſe it 
will not live in this country. 


APPLE, a fruit conſiſting of a ſolid 


Heſhy pulp, in the middle of which 
there are ſeeds incloſed in membra- 
naceous Coverings. 

ArreLe-TrEE, Malus, a ſpecies of 
Pyrus. See Prgrvus. 
Love AePLE, a ſpecies of Solanum. 

See SOLANUM. 

May Ayer, Podophyllum. See the 
article PODOPHYLLUM. 

Thorn APPLE, Datura. See the ar- 
ticle DA TuRA. 

APRICOT TREE, a ſpecies of Pru- 
nus. See PRUuN us. 

APRIL, the fourth month of the 
| 
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In the FLower GARDEN and yy, 
terre you may, about the ben 
ning of this month, ſow in the n 
tural ground the moſt hardy e 
ſeeds, and ſuch flower-ſeeds ax 
have omitted to ſow in the i 
ceding month. The part of will 
garden where flowering ſhrubs wi 
planted, with roots and floywlff 
among them, ſhould now be dreſs 
and the ground ſhould have a gulf 
cleaning. Clear away weeds, tai 
off all rubbiſh, take away broke 
and ſtragling branches, and bu 
up the whole ſurface of the | 
drawing up a little mould about ih 
heads of the plants, and round it 
ſtems of the ſhrubs. Now i t 
time to make freſh hot-beds tofy. 
ward ſuch young ſeedlings of ext 
lants as are come up, and fity 
tranſplant from the firſt hot 
Roll your graſs and gravel-m 
after rain, rake over and ren 
your works in ſand, &c. and let yu 
graſs be often mowed. If en 
greens are wanted, let them | 
brought in before the end of i 
month upon the evening 0 1 
cloudy day, and immediately plat 
ed. The annual plants in ti 
hot-beds ſhould now by degrees 
inured to the weather. The u 
dieſt flowers, which will now qa 
in the common borders, and bel 
flower, ſhould all be cleared 
put in order ; and the latter end 
this month, the borders ouglt 
have ſuch a thorough cleaning, & 
not a weed ſhould be left. n 
beds of choice flowers mult allo 
kept perfectly clean. 
In the Seminary dig the gen 
well, and ſcatter or plant tf 
veral exotic ſeeds according to 
kinds and fize, and get to d 
upon removing exotic trees; 
which purpoſe, chuſe a time F® 
there is a proſpect of rain, 3® 
air, and a ſoutherly wind, 20% 
gin with the hardier kinds 
eaſterly winds come on 9 
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defend them; and if the expeQation 
of rain be fruitleſs, let them be 
watered every other day. The be- 
ginning of this month you may 
ſafely tranſplant molt ſorts of ever- 

cens, and graft hollies ; and about 
the middle of the month you may 
inarch firs, pines, junipers, and 
other trees. Look over the buds 
that are now ſhooting, and where 


you obſerve their tops infeſted with 


inſets, and their leaves curled, you 
ſhould pull them off before the 
leaves ſpread too far. Look over 
the ſeed-beds of the laſt year; the 
firlt ſhoots of many of the ſhrubs and 
trees will appear. Cheriſh theſe by 
drawing a little mould about them, 
and clearing away weeds ; give 
gentle waterings; and where they 
are of the tenderer kinds, if the 
nights prove ſevere, allow ſome co- 
vering; the beſt is a frame of high 
hoops, and a covering of canvas, 
which muſt be taken off in the 
morning. 
ealt, a reed hedge muſt be placed 
for their defence. Keep the ground 
clean between the rows of trees in 
the nurſery, and if the ſeaſon ſnould 
prove dry. you muſt diligently wa- 
ter your ſeed beds of evergreens, 


young plantations which were drawn 
out of the ſeed- bed, and the ſtocks 
for fruit trees which have been 
lately planted. Finiſh the ſowing 
of biennial and perennial plants. 
Look over the beds of ſhrubs tranſ- 
Planted from the ſeed ground, and 
if ſhowers do not fall, water the beds 
once 1n three or four days, and weed 
the autumnal beds of trees and 
ſhrubs. 

In the FRVUIT-GAR DEN, the trees 
ing in their bloom, little is to be 
one in this month; but you are 
now to rub off ſuch young ſhoots of 


why directly forward, leaving none 
thoſe that ſhoot ſide-ways to 


© 3F-) 
edly, let a reed hedge be placed to 


If the beds open to the 


foreſt-trees, and ſhrubs; as alſo the 


new planted trees againſt walls as 
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form the beauty of the tree. What 
has been directed to the other ſhrubs 
may be continued to the fruit- trees 
of ſeveral kinds. The plantation 
of fruit trees ſhould now be finiſh- 
ed, or particular cautions taken in 
the delay. If any article be unfi- 
niſhed in the pruning, let it now be 
compleated. Inſects now to 
batch upon fruit-trees, and too much 
care cannot be taken to deſtroy 
them. Look over the fruit-trees 
inoculated laſt ſeaſon, cut off the 
upper part of the ſtock, and let the 
ground be ſtirred about the roots. 
All new planted trees are to be en- 
couraged with water, and ſhould 
either have a ſemicircular paving of 
ſmall ſtones, or elſe a ſmall heap of 
weeds or graſs laid to keep them 
cool and moiſt. Keep your garden 
clean, and digging borders half-ſpir 
deep, and ſtirring the earth about 
old wall trees, is a very good cul- 
ture, and the moſt effectual method 
to deſtroy the weeds. Your fruits 
in the forcing-frame muft now and 
then have a large ſhare of freſh air, 
in proportion to the heat of the 
weather their branches ſhould fre- 
quently be ſprinkled over with wa- 
ter, and their roots ſhould now and 
then have ſome watering. 

In the KiTcnzen-GarDen, cauli- 
flower plants remaining in the win- 


ter beds muſt now be planted out. 


Sow a ſmall crop of carrots, and 
another of onions, and ſome of the 
kitchen-garden plants of flighter 
ſervice, as burner, chervil, buglols, 
and borrage; ſow alſo marygold 
and ſpinach, and French ſorrel. 
Plant winter ſavory, and other of 
the hardier kinds that grow from 
fl ps, allowing them a rich piece of 
the ground under ſhade and ſhelter ; 
plant alſo ſage and roſemary, hy ſſop, 
and moſt of the aromatic plants; as 
alſo mint, baum, and pennyroyal. 
Plant out the lettuces ſown in au- 
tumn. Plant aſparagus beds, for 
the roots are now juſt ſhooting, 
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and they never take ſo kindly as 
when planted at that period. About 
the middle of this month you ſhould 
ſow ſome purſlain, and the larger 

eaſe ſhoulu now alſo be ſown for a 
full crop, Towards the end of this 
month ſow hy ſſop and ſweet mar- 
joram, thyme and ſummer ſavory. 
Radiſhes ſhould alſo be ſown. Peaſe 
and beans ſown and planted. Once 
in ſix days let a ſmall piece be dug 
for ialletting, and plant ſticks for 
thoſe raws of p:ate which require 
it. TI repare ridges for cucumbers 
and melons, that are to be raiſed 
under bell glaſſes. Put a crop of 
French-beans into the natural 
ground. Dctend the tees and plants 
trom inails and flugs, winch in this 
month make great & ucion in the 
kitchen garden. Keep all your 
young Ccicps clean irom weeds ; for 
if at this teaion that work is ne- 
ry it wall require much more 
abour afterwards, and the crops 
will be greatly injured by the 
weeds, 

Particular directions for the culture 
of each plant, and the various ma- 
nagement of plants, fruits, roots, 
&c. may be met with in this work, 
under the reſpective names of thoſe 
plants, fruits, roots, &c. 

AQUILEGIA, Columbine. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the pentagynia, belonging 
to the polyandria claſs of plants 
order 5. of claſs XIII. There is 
no calyx. The corolla conſiſts of 
five plane, patent, equal petals, of 
a ſpear ſhaped oval figure. The 
nectariums are five in number; they 
are equal, and ſtand alternately with 
the petals; they are horned, and 
grow gradually wider at their upper 
part; their opening is oblique, aſ- 
cending upwards, and internally af- 
fixed to the receptacle jn the lower 
part. They are carri.d into a tube, 


v whichis long, attenuated, and hangs 
The 


by a blunt and curved apex. 
fruit couſiſts of five, ſtrait, parallel, 


1 


Ihe ſeeds are numerous, oval g 


be kept clean from weeds, at 


Ioon as they have ſhewn themlel'® 
e ARAC 


1 
cylindric, acuminated capſules, 


conſiſting of a ſingle valve, a 
opening from the top inwas 


rinated, and adhere to the ſuture 
Species. Of this genus Lines, 
diſtinguiſhes three ſpecies. 1. 
quilegia with incurved nectatim 
2. Aquilegia with ftrait netariun 
ſhorter than the lower petal, whia 
are ſpzar-ſhaped. 3. Aquily 
with ſtrait nectariums, and fans 
longer than the flower petals, 
Culture, The firſt ſpecies is 6 
common columbine, and is 21 
rennial plant, which grows mn 
rally in woody and flony placg} 
molt countries in Europe. Thek 
cord is a biennial plant, anday 
tive of Switzerland; and the thi 
is perernial, ard grows naturalhy 
Virginia and Canada. 'Theſe pay 
are propagated by ſowing the ſe, 
or parting the roots; the former 
however the method generz'iy pz 
tiſed. The ſeeds ſhould be { 
on a nurſery bed in Septenbs 
When the plants appear, they ſhow 


gently watered if the ſeaſon ſhox 
prove dry; and in May they as 
be tranſplanted into beds of {re 
undunged earth, ard planted 
Eight or nine inches diſtance ed 
way, weeding and watering W 
as will be found neceflary. 3 
Michaelmas let them be rem 
into the borders of the font 
garden; but if you defign to md 
tain their roots, you mult not (ut 
them to ſeed, but crop off all 
flower-ſtems as ſoon as the ow 
are paſt; and in order to 4 
having any fingle or bad flowen 

our borders, ſuffer them to fe- 
in the nurſery beds till they 
blown, at which time you © 
mark each root you mean 10 
ſerve, or pull out all the ſingles 
bad coloured ones, cutting of 
the flowers from your beſt 100% 
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ARACH, or Ox ACR, Atri plex. See 
ATRIPLENX. 1 i 
ARALIA, Berry-bearing Angelica. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the pentagynia, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants 
order 5. of claſs V. The calyx is 
a very ſmall involucrum, with a 
globular umbel. The perianthium 
is very ſmall, divided into five parts, 
and placed on the germen. The 
corolla conſiſts of five oval, acute, 
ſeffile, reflex petals. The fruit is 
a roundiſh, corouated, ſtriated berry, 
having five cells. The ſeeds are 
ſingle, borned, and oblong. 

Species. Of chis genus there are 
four ſpecies, 1. Woody Aralia, 
with prickly ſtalks and leaves, com- 
monly called angelica-tree. 2. A- 
ralia with prickly ſtalks, and un- 
_ armed hairy leaves. 3. Aralia with 


4. Aralia with a naked ſtalk. 
Culture. The firſt ipecies grows 
naturally in Virginia, and 1s gene- 
rally propagated by ſeeds, which, 
as they do not ripen in this country, 
mult be procured from North Ame- 
rica. They ſhould be ſown in 
ſpring, in pots filled with light earth, 
and placed in a ſhady fituation. 
Let them be kept clean from weeds, 
and in the autumn following plun- 
ged into an old bed of tan, or 
placed in a warm ſheltered border. 
In a ſevere winter it will be proper 
to cover them with ſtraw or peaſe- 
haulm ; and in March let the pots 
be plunged into a moderate hot-bed. 
When the plants are come up, they 
ſhould frequently be refreſhed with 
water, and conſtantly kept clean 
from weeds, In May they ſhould 
be inured to the open air; and 
when they are removed out of the 
bed, they ſhould have a ſhady ſitu- 
ation. In October the pots ſhould 
be placed under a frame, to protect 
the plants from hard froſts ; but in 
mild weather they onght to have 
the free air. In ſpring, before they 


ARA _ 


bt 


a leafy, herbaceous, ſmooth ſtalk. 


9 ) 


the 


A R A 


begin to puſh out their leaves, they 
ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of che 
pots, and ſeparated. Part of them 
ſhould be planted ſingly into ſmall 
pots, and others may be planted in 
a bed of light earth in a warm fitu- 
ation: Thoſe planted in pots ſhould 
in the following ſummer have a 
ſhady ſituation, and the next winter 
be ſheltered again. The ſpring fol- 
lowing they may be ſhaken out of 
the pots, and planted where they 
are deſigned to remain. Thoſe 
Planted in the bed will require to be 
protected from the froſt the firſt 
winter, by covering the ſurface of 
the ground with old tanners bark ; 
and in hard froſts ſome ſtraw, peaſe- 
haulm, or any light covering, 
ſhould be laid over the bed. Tbefe 
pl ints may be continued two years 
in the bed, by which time they will 
be ſtrong enough to be tranſplanted 
to the places where they are de- 
ſigned to grow. This plant may 
alſo be propagated by its roots, for 
as they ſpread far into the ground, 
ſo if they are laid open, and ſome 
of the ſtrongeſt are ſeparated from 
plant, and left in the ground, 
they will put out new ſtems; or if 
part of the roots are taken off, and 
planted on a moderate hot bed, they 
will puſh out the ſtems in plenty, 
and ſo may be eaſily increaſed. 


'The ſecond fort is a native of China, 


and may be propagated in like 
manner. The third and fourth ſpe- 
cies are natives of North America, 


and are perennial plants, eaſily pro- 


pagated by ſowing the ſeeds in au- 
tumn. When the plants are come 
up, let them be kept free from 
weeds, and in the autumn follow- 
ing, ſoon after their leaves decay, 
be tranſplanted into the places where 
they are to remain, They may 
alſo be propagated, by parting of 


their roots in autumo, and planting 


them at a good diſtance one from, 


anocher. The plants are hardy, and 
Will thrive in any foil or fituation. 
D 4 ARBOR, 
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and they never take ſo kindly as 
when planted at that period. About 
the middle of this month you ſhould 
ſow ſome purſlain, and the larger 
peaſe ſhoula now alſo be ſown for a 
full crop, Towards the end of this 
month ſow hy ſſop and ſweet mar- 
joram, thyme and ſummer ſavory. 
Radiſhes ſhould alſo be ſown. Peaſe 
and beans {own and planted. Once 
in ſix days let a {mall piece be dug 
for ialletting, and plant ſticks for 
thoſe raws of p-ale which require 
it. TIrepare ridges for cucumbers 
and melons, that are to be raiſed 
under bell glalies. Put a crop of 
French-beans into the natural 


ground. Defend the trees and plants 


trom inails and fugs, winch in this 
month make great Ceitiucion in the 
kitchen gaideu. Keep all your 
young cps clean irom weeds ; for 
if at this ſeaton that work is ne- 
om it wall require much more 
abour afterwards, and the crops 
will be greatly injured by the 
weeds. 
Particular directions for the culture 
of each plant, and the various ma- 
nagement of plants, fruits, roots, 
&c. may be met with in this work, 
under the reſpective names of thoſe 
plants, fruits, roots, &c. 
AQUIEEGIA, Columbine. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the pentagynia, belonging 
to the polyandria claſs of plants 
order 5. of claſs XIII. There is 
no calyx. The corolla conſiſts of 
five plane, patent, equal petals, of 
a ſpear ſhaped oval figure. The 
nectariums are five in number; they 
are equal, and ſtand alternately with 
the petals; they are horned, and 
grow gradually wider at their upper 
part; their opening is oblique, aſ- 
cending upwards, and internally af- 
fixed to the receptacle in the lower 
part. They are carri.d into a tube, 
which is long, attenuated, and hangs 
by a blunt and curved apex. The 
fryit conſiſts of five, ſtrait, parallel, 
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The ſeeds are numerous, oval, 


are ſpear-ſhaped. 


is perennial, ard grows naturaljy 


AU. 
cylindric, acuminated capſules 


conſiſting of a fingle valye, 1 
opening from the top in 


rinated, and adhere to the {uture 
Spccics, Of this genus Line 
diſtinguiſhes three ſpecies. 1. 
qvilegia with incurved nectarim 
2. Aquilegia with ſtrait neCtariun 
ſhorter than the flower petals, whin 
3. Aquil . 
with ſtrait nectariume, and fans 
longer than the flower petals, 
Culture, The firſt ſpecies i; 
common columbine, and is a * 
rennial plant, which grows nn 
rally in woody and floay places! 
molt countries in Europe. Theh 
cord is a biennial plant, and a 
tive of Switzerland; and the thi 


Virginia and Canada. Theſe pla 
are propagated by ſowing the ſe 
or parting the roots; the formel 
however the method general pn 
tiſec. The ſeeds ſhould be fon 
cn a nurſery bed in Septemis 
When the plants appear, they ſho 
be kept clean from weeds, a 
gently watered if the ſeaſon ſhox 
prove dry; ard in May they ou 
be tranſplanted into beds of freb 
undunged earth, ard planted 't 
eight or nine inches diſtance el 
way, weeding and watering W 
as will be found neceſſary. 4 
Michaelmas let them be remo# 
into the borders of the flott 
garden; but if you defign to ms 
tain their roots, you muſt not ſu 
them to ſeed, but crop off all l 
flower-ſtems as ſoon as the font 
are paſt; and in order to 
having any fingle or bad flowes' 

our borders, ſuffer them to fe 
in the nurſery beds till the) 5 
blown, at which time yo © 
mark each root you mean (0 
ſerve, or pull out all the fig 
bad coloured ones, cutting of 
the flowers from your beft 190% 


ſoon as they have ſhewn ben 


AR ACH, or Oracn, Atri plex. See 
ArzI FLEX. TT" 
ARALIA, Berry-bearing Angelica. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the pentagynia, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants; 
order 5. of claſs V. The calyx is 
a very ſmall involucrum, with a 
globular umbel. The perianthium 
is very ſmall, divided into five parts, 
and placed on the germen. The 
corolla conſiſts of five oval, acute, 
ſeſſile, reflex petals. The fruit is 
a roundiſh, coronated, ſtriated berry, 
having hve cells. The leeds are 
fingle, borned, and oblong. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
four ſpecies, 1. Woody Aralia, 
with prickly ſtalks and leaves, com- 
monly called angelica-tree. 2. A- 
ralia with prickly ſtalks, and un- 
zrmed hairy leaves. 3. Aralia with 
a leafy, herbaceous, ſmooth ſtalk. 
4. Aralia with a naked ſtalk. 
Culture. The firſt ipecies grows 
naturally in Virginia, and is gene- 
rally propagated by ſeeds, which, 
as they do not ripen in this country, 
mult be procured from North Ame- 
rica. They ſhould be ſown in 
ſpring, in pots filled with light earth, 
and placed in a ſhady fituation. 
Let them be kept clean from weeds, 
and in the autumn following plun- 
ged into an old bed of tan, or 
placed in a warm ſheltered. border. 
In a ſevere winter it will be proper 
to cover them with ſtraw or peaſe- 
haulm ; and in March let the pots 
be plunged into a moderate hot-bed. 
When the plants are come up, they 
ſhould frequently be refreſhed with 
water, and conſtantly kept clean 
from weeds. 


be inured to the open air; and 


when they are removed out of the 


bed, they ſhould have a ſhady ſitu- 
ation. In October the pots ſhould 
be placed under a frame, to protect 
the plants from hard froſts; but in 
mild weather they onght to have 
the free air, In ſpring, before they 
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In May they ſhould 


ARA 

begin to puſh out their leaves, they 
ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of che 
pots, and ſeparated. Part of them 
ſhould be planted ſingly into ſmall 
pots, and others may be planted in 
a bed of light earth in a warm fitu- 
ation: Thoſe planted in pots ſhould 
in the following ſummer have a 
ſhady ſituation, and the next winter 
be ſheltered again. The ſpring fol- 
lowing they may be ſhaken out of 
the pots, and planted where they 
are deſigned to remain. Thoſe 
Planted in the bed will require to be 
protected from the froſt the firſt 
winter, by covering the ſurface of 
the ground with old tanners bark ; 
and in hard froſts ſome ſtraw, peaſe- 
haulm, or any light covering, 
ſhould be laid over the bed. Tbefe 
pl ints may be continued two years 
in the bed, by which time they will 
be ſtrong enough to be tranſplanted 
to the places where they are de- 
ſigned to grow. This plant may 
alſo be propagated by its roots, for 
as they ſpread far into the ground, 
ſo if they are laid open, and ſome 
of the ſtrongeſt are ſeparated from 
the plant, and left in the ground, 
they will put out new ſtems; or if 
part of the roots are taken off, and 
planted on a moderate hot bed, they 
will puſh out the ſtems in plenty, 
and ſo may be eaſily increaſed. 


The ſecond fort is a native of China, 


and may be propagated in like 
manner. The third and fourth ſpe- 
cies are natives of North America, 
and are perennial plants, eaſily pro- 
pagated by ſowing the ſeeds in au- 
tumn. When the plants are come 
up, let them be kept free from 
weeds, and in the autumn follow- 


ing, ſoon after their leaves decay, 


be tranſplanted into the places where 
they are to remain. They may 
alſo be propagated, by parting of 


their roots in autumo, and planting 


them at a good diſtance one from, 


anocher. The plants are hardy, and 
Will thrive in any foil or ſituation. 
D 4 ARBOR, 
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ARBOR, the Latin term for a tree. 
Ax BOR ViTz, or Tree of Life, 


Thuya. See Tuu vA. 


ARBOURS, are generally made of 


" 


lattice work either in wood or iron, 
and covered with elms, limes, 
Hornbeam, or with creepers, as ho- 
neyſuckles, jaſmines, or paſſion- 
flowers, either of which, if well 
managed, will anſwer the purpoſe, 
Arbours were formerly in much 
2 eſteem than they are at pre- 
ſent, few gardens having been with - 
out covered arbours and ſhady ſeats ; 
but of late they have been much 
neglected, and covered ſeats, or 
alcoves, are every-where at this 
time preferred to them. 
RBUT US, the Strawberry Tree. 
Characters. The Arbutus is a ge- 
nus of the order of the monogyma, 
belonging to the decandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs X. The 
calyx is a ſmall, obtuſe, permanent 
perianthium, divided into five parts, 
and placed under the germen. The 
corolla conſiſts of a ſingle petal. It 
is of an oval figure, plane at the 
baſe, hollow, and divided at the 
mouth into five, ſmall, obtuſe, re- 
volute ſegments, The fruit is a 
Toundiſh berry with five cells, and 
the ſeeds are ſmall and hard. 
Species, Of this genus Linnzus 
reckons four ſpecies. 1. Arbutus 
with an erect (talk, ſmooth-ſawed 
leaves, and many ſeeded berries, or 
the common ſtrawberry tree. 2. 
Arbutus with trailing ſtalks, oval 
leaves ſomewhat indented, flowers 
rowing looſely, and many ſeeded 
rries. 3. Arbutus with trailing 
ſtalks, and rough ſawed leaves. 


Arbutus with trailing ſtalks and in- | 


tire leaves, or Bearberries. 

Culture. The common ſtrawberry- 
tree is a native of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, and is generally propa- 
pated by layers, though it is much 
better to raiſe it from ſeeds. Theſe 


ſhould be carefully taken from the 


fruit when fully ripe, and mixed 


TJ 


fourth ſpecies ; the former of whid 


ARCTOTIS, the name of a gend 


ARC 


with dry ſand, to preſerve then g 
the beginning of March, when 
muſt be ſown in pots plunged in 
a moderate hot-bed, and in 
twenty days the plants will apex: 
after which they ſhould be penh 
watered, and hardened by 
to the air: Then ſelecting th 
ſtrongeſt and beſt looking plant, | 

the reſt be pulled out of each pu i 
that theſe may have more libem Ml 
taking care to water and weed they 
About the end of May let & 
plant be tranſplanted into a ſepary 
pot, and when the earth has fn 
about their roots, they muſt hey 
another gentle watering, and þ 
again ſet into the bark-bed, whit 
will greatly promote their root 
They muſt be ſhaded till they a 
well fixed in the new pats, al 
every night gently watered. Wia 
they appear perfectly well rey 
vered from the check of their r 
moval, they muſt be harden 
again, and uſed to the free air, h 
opening the glaſſes, and afterwas 
ſet out among the green houk 
plants. In autumn they muſt k 
taken into ſhelter with the reſt, al 
remain houſed during winter; a 
about the middle of April, let da 
be ſhaken out of the pots into ii 
open ground, in the places wit 
they are to remain, in a moilt i 
and a warm fituation. The ſecol 
ſpecies is a native of Nova Scoꝶ 
but never produces fruit in Eogla 
and is with much difficulty kf 
alive, as are alſo the third 


is a native of the mountains of L 
land, Switzerland, and Sibem 
and the latter of Canada, and 
north of Europe; and all three 
inhabitants of * and moſſes ua 
the ground is never dry. 


plants which has no Engliſh nam 

Character. This is a genus d 

order of the polygamia nec 

belonging to the ſyngeneha da! 
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lants ; order 4. of claſs XIX. 
The common calyx is roundiſh and 
ſcaly, with the lower ſcales looſe 
and awl-ſhaped, the middle ones 
oval, and the upper ones roundiſh, 
concave, ſhining, and looſe. The 
compound flower is radiated. The 
hermzphrodite florets are tubulous, 
and numerous in the diſk, The 
female ones are tongue-ſhaped. The 
proper hermaphrodite flower is fun- 
nel-ſhaped, and divided at the brim 
into five, equal, reflexed ſegments. 
The female flower is tongue-ſhaped, 
ſpear-ſhaped, and ſlightly divided 
into three parts with a ſhort tube. 
There is no pericarpium. The 
ſeeds of the female flowers are ſin- 
ole, roundiſh, and hairy, but the 
hermaphrodite flowers are abortive. 
S:ecies., Of this genus there are 
four ſpecies. 1. Arctotis with 
twenty rad:ating floſcules, cut into 
three ſegments. 2. Arctotis with 
twelve radiating and almoſt intire 
floicules. 3. Arctotis with winged 
finuated leaves, and oblong indented 
ſegments. 4. ArQotis with ſpear- 
ſnzped, narrow, indented, and in- 
tire leaves. 

Cultare. All theſe plants are na- 
tives of Ethiopia. The firſt and ſe- 
cond are annual plants, and are pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in March upon a moderate 


hot bed. When the plants will. 


bear it, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
each into a ſingle pot; and as ſoon 
as they are well rooted, they muſt 
by degrees be inured to the open 
ar, into which they ſhould be 
Placed as ſoon as the weather will 
permit. They muſt be watered in 


dry weather, and tranſplanted into 
larger pots, before their roots fill 


the pots they are in. The ſeeds of 
this plant may alſo be ſown about 
the middle of April, upon a warm 
border of light earth, where the 

ants are deſigned to remain, which 
will grow ſtronger than thoſe raiſed 
"Pon the hot bed. The third and 
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and broke. 


ARC 


fourth ſpecies are propagated either 
by ſeeds or cuttings ; but the beſt 
method 1s by cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted about the end of May in 
a border of rich mould, well dug 
Let the cuttings be 
taken from healthy thriving plants, 
and ſet at the diſtance of eight in- 
ches. In the evenings they ſhould 


be gently watered, and ſhaded in 


the middle of the day. 
be kept 


Let them 


clean from weeds, and 


about Midſummer be carefully taken 


up, ard planted in ſeparate pots of 
common garden mould ; the 
ſhould be ſhaded till the plants have 
taken root, and about the end of 
October they ſhould be removed 
into the green-houſe, where they 
ſhould have plenty of air and water, 
and be otherwiſe treated like other 
green- houſe plants. 


ARCUATION, the term uſed for the 


railing of trees by layers. The firſt 
thing, in order to do this with ſuc- 
ceſs, is to chuſe large and ſtrong 
mother plants, which are uſually 
called among the gardeners, ſtools. 
It is no matter whether the trees be 
crooked, or otherwiſe deformed; 


and the larger they are the better: 
They are to be cut down cloſe to 


the ground. Theſe are to be plant- 
ed in a border ſix feet wide, and in 
a ſtrait line fix feet aſunder: The 
border muſt be well trenched, or 
dug clear from all roots, clods, 
ſtones, or other obſtructions. Theſe 
trunks, or ſtools, being planted in 
this trench, will each throw out 


twenty, thirty, or forty plants, 
which may be begun to be laid 


about the Michaelmas following: 


and if the ſtools have been properly 
managed, they will alſo by this 
time have thrown out five, fix, or 
more main branches out of the root ; 
and on every one of theſe, as many 
ſide or collateral branches. Theſe 
main branches muſt be bent down 
to the ground ; and ſome gardeners 
cut them half through, that they 

may 
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may bend the more eaſily. When 
the main branches are thus laid all 
round the flool, then they muſt be 
pegged fait down ; and after this the 
fide ones and ſmall ones may be 
ferved in the ſ:me manner; the 
main branches or ſhoots, muſt be 
covered with earth all over, ex- 
cept the top; and the ſmall fide 
branches muſt be covered two or 
three inches thick upon the joints; 
and many give all the branches a 
twift, in order to make them take 
root the ſooner. Some ſtrawy dung 
ſhould now be laid over them, in 
order to keep them moilt; and they 
muſt have a large baſon of earth 
made round them, in order to hold 
the water during the enſuing ſum- 
mer. They muſt, if the weather 
be dry, be watered two or three 
times every week. About the mid- 
dle of September following, they 
may be opened, to fee if they have 


taken root; if not, they muſt be 


Jet alone till the next ſpring, and 
by that time they will be fit to 
tranſplant into the nurſery. Elms, 
limes, poplars, willows, platanus's, 
and many other trees, ſucceed very 
well in this operation. 

ARISARUM, a ſpecies of arum. See 
the article AR uu. 

ARISTA, the name of botaniſts for 
the beard or awn of corn, or that 
ſharp pointed needle, that ftanas 
out from the huſk or hoſe of the 

rain. 

ARISTOLOCHIA, Birthwort. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the bexandria, belonging 
to the gynandria claſs of plants; 
order 5. of claſs XX. There is no 
calyx. The corolla conſiſts of one 
unequal petal. The baſe is ſwell- 
ing and globular, and afterwards is 
extended into a cylindrical tube, 
which ſpreads open at the brim, 
where the lower part 1s ſtretched 
out like a tongue. The fruit is a 
large fix-cornered capſule, which 
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opens into ſix cells filled With cop, 
preſſed ſeeds. 
Species. Of this genus there 2 
thirteen ſpecies. 1. Ariſtoloch 
with leaves cut into two lobe 
2. Ariſtolochia with leaves eit in 
three lobes. 3. Ariſtolochia wall 
peltated kidney-ſhaped leaves, 
Ariſtolochia with heart ſhaped 1 
ſhaped leaves, and an erect ſhy 
ſtalk. 5. Ariſtolochia with oben 
heart ſhaped leaves, a twining fu | 
and many flowers upon each fo. 
flalk. 6. Ariſtolochia with ben 
ſhaped ſharp-pointed leaves, a w, 
ning ſtalk and fingle flower. fllh 
longer than the leaf ſtalk, », Hin 
Ariltolochia, with hanging recung 
flowers growing ſingly, and formt 
like a lp 8. Ariſtolochia w 
heart ſhaped, ob'org, waved le 
a weak ſtalk, and flowers grown 
ſingly. q. Ariftolochia with ben 
ſhaped, oblong, plane leaves; ved 
flexible, taper ſtalks, and fu 
flowers. 10. Ariftolochia wi 
heart-ſhaped indented leaves grow 
ing upon foot-italks, and fingt 
flowers called Piſtolochia. 11. 4 
riſtolochia with heart-ſhaped, i 
file, obtuſe leaves, a weak fk 
and flowers growing ſingly. 12% 
riſtolochia with heart ſhaped, is 
obtuſe leaves, growing upon fot 
ſtalke, a weak ſtalk, and ing 
flowers 13. Ariſtolochia w 
heart-ſhaped leaves, an erect fk 
and flowers growing in cluſters 
the ſides of the ſtalks. 
Culture. The three firſt ſpecis n 
natives of South America, and 
propagated by ſeeds, which mult 
procured from the countries in vil 
they grow naturally, becauſe i 
produce none in this country. 1 
ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots 
with light earth as ſoon as the! 
rive; if this ſhould happen nt 
ſpring or ſummer, the pot ſho 
be plunged into a moderate hot "i 
and ſhaded in the heat of the “ 
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Tf the plants do not appear beſore 


autumn, let the pots be plunged in 


the tan- bed of the ſtove. If the 
ſeeds ſhouid arrive in the autumn or 
winter, the pots ſhould be plunged 
in the tan-bed of the ſtove, where 
they may remain till March ; then 
Jet them be removed, and plunged 
into a hot bed under frames. When 
the plants are firong encugh, let 
them be tranſplanted each into a ſe- 
parate ſmall pot, and plunged into 
me tan bed in the ſtove, and here 
they mult be preſerved. The fourth 
ſpecies is a ſhrubby pl-nt, and a 
native of America. It may be pro- 
pegated by ſeeds, or by parting the 
roots. It is generally kept in pots, 
and ſneltered in the winter; but 
will thrive better in the full ground, 
if it is protected from hard frolls. 
The fifth ſort has a perennial root, 
is 2 native of India, and muſt be 
treated like the firſt three ſorts. 
The fixth fort is a native of Spain 
aud Crete, and the ſeventh of the 
iſland cf Chios: Thele are peren- 
nial plants, which may be propa- 
gated by ſeeds ſown in autumn, in 
pots flled with light earth, and 
pliced under a frame to protect 
them from the froſts. The glaſſes 
ſhou!d however be taken off at all 
times when the weather is mild. 
When the plants come up, let them 
be ſhaded in the heat of the day, 


and frequently refreſhed with wa- 


ter. As the ſeaſon advances, they 
ſhould be inured by degrees to bear 
the open air; and when the pots 
are taken oyt of the bed, let them 
| be placed in an eaſtern aſpect. 
During the ſummer they ſhould be 
conſtantly weeded, and in dry wea- 
ther be refreſhed with water. In 
the winter the pots muſt be ſheltered 
as before; and in March, before 
the roots begin to ſhaot, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall 
pots, filled as before, and ſet under 


e frame again till the beginning 


vo May, when they may be re- 
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Medicinal Uſes. 


the womb, both as 


Plants ; order 2. of claſs XIX. 
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moved into the open air, and treated 
as in the preceding ſummer. In 
the winter following they mult be 
ſheltered as before, and in the 
ſpring they may be turned out of 
the pots, and planted in a warm 
border, where they muſt be kept 
clean from weeds; and in the au- 
tumn, when their ſtalks are decay- 
ed, let the ground be covered with 
old tanners bark to keep out the 
froſt. The eighth ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Crete, and has a perennial 
root, by the parting of which it is 
propagated ; as it never ripens ſeeds 
in this country, it is preſerved in 
pots placed under a common frame 
in winter, where, in mild weather, 
the plants ſhould have as much free 
air as poſſible. The ninth ſort 
grows naturally in Virginia, and 
has a perennial root; it is propa- 
gated by ſceds in the manner di- 
rected for the ſeventh ſpecies. The 
tenth ſort is alſo a perennial plant, 
which grows naturally in Spain and 
France, and is preſerved only in 
botannic gardens for the ſake of 
variety. The eleventh and twelfth 
ſpecies are natives of Spain, Italy, 
and France, and are propagated in 
the manner directed for the ſeventh 
ſort. The thirteenth ſort grows 
naturally in France and Tartary, 
and will ſpread by its creeping 
roots, and {ucceed in any ſoil or 
ſituation. 

The roots of the 
thirteenth ſpecies 1s reckoned among 
the nervous ſimples, and highly 
elteemed for its power of cleanſing 
provoking the 
menſtrual diſcharges, and promoting 
delivery. 


ARMENIACA, the Apricot, a ſpe- 


cies of Prunus, See the article 


PRUN us. 


ARNICA, Leopardſtane. 


Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the poly gamia ſuperflua, 
belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 


The 
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The calyx is a common imbricated 
perianthium, ſhorter than the rays 
of the corolla. The compound 
flower is radiated. The diſk has 
many hermaphrodite flowers, which 
conſiſt each of one ſingle, erect, 
tubulous leaf, cut into three un- 
equal ſegments at the brim. The 
female flower is very long, open, 
and ſpear-ſhaped. There is no pe- 
ricarpium. The germen becomes a 
fingle oblong ſeed, crowned with a 
long ſlender down. 

Species. Of this genus there are ſix 

ſpecies. 1. Arnica with oval intire 

leaves, and thoſe on the ſtalks grow- 
ing oppolite by pairs. 2. Arnica 
with ſawed leaves growing alter- 
nately. 3. Arnica with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, the lower ones ſawed, 
and a leaſy many flowered ſtalk. 

4. Arnica with oval indented leaves. 

5. Arnica with pinnatifid leaves, 

and roundiſh lobes. 6. Arnica with 

Pinnated leaves, and narrow ſeg- 

ments. 

Culture, The three firſt ſorts are 

perennial plants, and natives of the 

north parts of Europe and America: 

They may be propagated by parting 

the roots in autumn, when the ſtalks 

begin to decay, or by ſeeds ſown in 
autumn ſoon after they are ripe; 
and if the ſeeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the plants will come up the 
following ſpring. They are hardy 
plants, and will grow in any ſoil or 
ſituation. The fourth, fifth, ard 
fixth ſorts are natives of Ethiopia, 
and will not live through the win- 
ter in the open air of this country, 
fo ſhould be kept in pots placed un- 
der a common hot bed frame in 
winter, but ſhould have the benefit 
of the free air in mild weather. 

They are propagated both by roots 

and ſeeds. 

ARTEMISIA, the name of a genus 
of plants, which, in the Linnzan 
ſyſtem of botany, comprehends Ar- 

temiſia ſtrictly ſo called, or Mug- 


wort, Abrotanum, or Southernwood, 
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plum. The ſeed is ſingle 1 
1 
Species, Of this genus Linz 


pots, and will require a green hot 


AN T 
and Abfinthium, Wormwogg, they 


diſtint genera atcording to 

banal. Sy 
Characters. This is a genus of þ 
order of the polygamia ſuperſy 
belonging to the ſyngeneſia clafq 
plants; order 2. of claſs xy 
The common calyx is roundiſ ut 
imbricated. The ſcales are rounds 
and connivent. The flower is on 
pounded of hermaphrodite and 
male florets: The hermaphingiy 
ones are tubulous, and numeroyy 
the diſk, and are funnel- ap 
and cut into five ſegments at tþ 
brim. The female florets compy 
the border. There is no pen 


reckons nineteen ſpecies, which ar 
too many to be deſcribed all in ti 
Compend. eſpecially fince it wi 
be only neceſſary in direCting te 
culture of the plants, to conlide 
them as diſtinguiſhed by their ſom 
generical names of Artemiſia, Abo 
tanum, and Abfinthium. 
Culture, The common muga 
grows naturally by the fide of fox 
paths in this and moſt other cow 
tries in Europe: This kind is ſam 
ever admitted into gardens ; aud it 
other ſorts of mugwort are «a 
preſerved in botanic gardens ſur i 
ſake of variety. 
Such ſorts of Abrotanum, or dout 
ernwood, as are found in the Engl 
gardens, may be propagated by ii 
or cuttings planted about the endl 
March, on a bed of light ii 
earth. If the weather proves 6 
let them be moderately watered i 
they have taken root, and ſhadetÞ 
the middle of the day, A few 
there are which muſt be kept! 


in the winter, but ſhould ere! 
much free air as poſſible in 
weather, and be now and then 
freſhed with water. 


The common wormwood go, 
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turally in dry ſtony places in this, 
and all other countries in Europe, 
bat is cultivated in gardens, and 
ropagated either by ſowing the 
{zeds ſoon after they are ripe, or by 
lanting flips in ſpring or autumn. 
Almoſt all the other ſorts of abſin- 
thium are propagated in like man- 
ner, though ſome there are which 
muſt be kept in pots, that they may 
de removed into the green-houſe in 
winter; but as theſe are plants of 


tivated in any except botanic gar- 
dens, for the ſake of variety. 

Medicinal Les. The mugwort, 
ſouthernwood, and wormwood, are 
all three powerful medicines, and 


of intentions. The mugwort is 
| eſteemed a deobſtruent and uterine ; 
and the wormwoods are all ſto- 
machics, and uſed in tinctures and 
infuſions. 

ARTICHOKE, Cynara. See Cr- 
NARA, | 

Jeruſalem ART1CHOKE, a ſpecies of 
Helianthus. See HELIANTuus. 


ARUM, Wake Robin, or Cuckow 
Pint. 

Characters. The Arum is a genus 
of the order of the polyandria, be- 
longing to the gynandria claſs of 
plants; order 7. of claſs XX. The 


leafed ſpatha, connivent at top, 
convoluted at the baſe, compreſſed 
in the middle, and coloured within. 
The ſpadix is ſingle, ſhaped like a 
club at the top, ſhorter than the 
ſpatha, and ſupports the germina. 
There is no corolla. There are 
many germina, which ſurround the 
upper part of the ſpadix; theſe are 
oval, they have no ſtyles, but a 
bearded ſtigma. The germina be- 
come each a globular berry with 
2 cell, containing ſeveral round 
8. 
Wecics, Of this genus there are 
eighteen ſpecies. 1. Arum with 
dranching leaves, compoſed of ſpear- 
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lite beauty, they are ſeldom cul- 


as ſuch frequently uſed for a variety 


calyx is a large, oblong, ſingle- 


Ariſarum. 
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ſhaped intire lobes, equalling the 
ſpatha, which is longer than the 
ſpadix, or the common Dragon. 


2. Arum with branching leaves, 


compoſed of ſpear-ſhaped intire 
lobes, the upper ones longer than 
the ſpatha, which is ſhorter than 
the ſpadix. 3. Arum without a 
ſtalk, and with five leaves growing 
at a joint, 4. Arum without a 
ſtalk, and with three leaves grow- 
ing at a joint. 5. Arum without a 
ſtalk, with leaves conſiſting of three 
lobes, and a ſeſſile flower. 6. Arum 
without a ſtalk, with peltated, oval, 
ſpreading leaves, ſlightly divided 
into two parts at the baſe, com- 
monly called Colocaſia. 7. Arum 
without a ſtalk, with peltated, oval, 
intire leaves, flightly divided into 
two parts at the baſe. 8. Arum 
without a ftalk, with peltated, 
heart-ſhaped, ſpreading leaves, cut 
into two parts at the baſe. 9. Arum 
without a ftalk, with heart-ſhaped 
blunt-pointed leaves, and rounded 
angles, commonly called Edder. 
19. Arum without a ſtalk, and with 


' heart-ſhaped, angular, divaricated 


leaves. 11. Arum without a ſtalk, 
with arrow-ſhaped triangular leaves, 
and the angles divaricated and acute. 
12. Arum without a ſtalk, with 
ſpear ſnaped intire leaves, and a 
club- ſhaped ſpadix, or the common 
arum or wake-robin. 13. Arum 
without a ſtalk, with ſpear, heart- 
ſhaped, acute leaves, and obtuſe 
angles. 14. Arum without a ſtalk, 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and a decli- 
ning thread- ſhaped, awl-ſhaped ſpa- 
tha. 15. Arum without a ſtalk, 
with heart ſhaped oblong: leaves, 
and. a bifid ſtalk, commonly called 
16. Arum without a 
ſtalk, and with oval oblong leaves. 
17. Arum without a ſtalk, with 


ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and a declined 
briſtly ſpadix. 18. Stalky arum 
with arrow-ſhaped leaves. 


Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 


and 
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and is rarely cultivated in gardens, 
but will propagate faſt by of ſets 
from the root, planted in autumn in 
poor ground. The ſecond ſpecies 
grows naturally in America, and 
the third in India; theſe are alſo 
propaga:ed by off-ſets from the 
roots, but are rarely met with in 
the gardens. The fourth ſort grows 
naturally in Virginia and the Braſils; 
it is propagated by off- ſets from the 
roots, but does not produce ſeeds in 
this country, and is kept only in 
botanic gardens for the ſake of va- 
riety. The fifth ſort is a perennial 
plant, and a native of Ceylon; it 
is propagated by off-ſets from the 
roor, and muſt in this country be 
preſerved in the tan-bed of the 
ſtove. The fixth ſort grows natu- 
rally in Crete, Cyprus, Syria, and 
Egypt. The ſeventh and ninth in 
America. The eighth in Ceylon. 
The tenth in the Eaſt Indies, and 
the eleventh in the Welt Indies. 
Theſe are perennial plants; they 
are preſerved in the ſtove in this 
country, and are only cultivated for 
the ſake of variety. The twelfth 
ſpecies is a perennial plant, and a 
native of the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope: It grows naturally in woody 
places in England, and is ſeldom 
admitted into gardens. The thir- 
teenth ſpecies is a native of Virginia, 
and is a perennial plant, propagated 
like the fourth ſort. The fourteenth 
grows naturally in the Apenine 
hills; and the fifteenth is a native 
of Mauritania, Italy, Portugal, 
France, and Spain : 'Theſe are pro- 
pagated by off-ſets from the roots, 
planted about the end of October, 
end ſhould have a ſhady ſituation. 
The ſixteenth fort grows naturally 
in India; the ſeverteenth in Italy 
and the ſouth of France; and the 
eighteenth in South- America, and 
are propagated like the ſecond and 
third kinds. 

A:dicinal Uſes. The firſt, twelfth, 
and eighteenth ſorts are medicinal 
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plants, and eſteemed good in ſo 
butic caſes, in aſthmas, and obliry 


Erviopian ARUM, Calla. See Cary 
ARUNCUS, a ſpecies of Spi 


ARUNDO, the Reed. 


and ſerves as a pericarpium. The 
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tions of the bronchia. 


See the article SpIRKA. 


Characters. This is a genus of th 
order of the d gynia, belonging y 
the triandria claſs of plants; ons 
2. of claſs III. The calyx 5; 
glume, formed of two oblong an 
minated valves not ariſlated, a 
one longer than the other, [ty 
erect, and contains in ſome ſpecs 
ove, in Others ſeverai flowers. Th 
corolla is formed of two val 
which are of the length of the cy, 
of an oblong acuminated figure, a 
have at their baſe a lanvuginga 
matter of the length of the flows, 
The corolla adheres to the feel 


ſecd is ſingle, oblong, pointed, ad 
downy at the baſe. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
ſpecies. 1. Arundo tree, or Bat 
bos, or Bambu. 2. Arundo wit 
three flowers in each cup, growy 
in diffuſed panicles. 3. Arund 
with five flowers in each cup, gros. 
ing in Jooſz panicles, or the con. 
mon marſh reed. 4. Arundo wit 
one flower in each cup, growing 
an erect panicle, and leaves {mood 
on the under fide. 5. Arundo vil 
one flower in each cup, and 1 
branched ſtalk. 6. Arundo wil 
one flower in each cup, and wiv 
Jute, pointed, pungent leaves. 
Culture, The Arundo tree is à * 
tive of both the Indies, and is pr 
pagated by flips from the 19% 
planted in tubs filled with rich earth, 
and plunged in the tan bed of # 
bark ſtove: Here they muſt be p® 
ſerved, and when the tubs ded) 
the plants muſt be permitted to 70 
in the tan. The ſecond fort 5 
native of France and Spain, aud! 
propagated by parting the roots 
the ſpring before they ** - 
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ſhoot : This ſort never flowers in 
England. The third ſort grows 
naturally in marſhy places of this 
country, and moſt other countries 
in Europe. The fourth, fich, and 
Gxth ſorts are all natives of different 
parts of Europe, and are only to be 
met with in botanic gardens, where 
they may be preſerved for the ſake 
of variety. 
\SARABACCA, Aſarum. 


SARUM. 


See A- 


See ANTIRRHINUM, 

ASARUM, the name of a genus of 
plants, called in Engliſh Aſarabacca. 
Characters. The Aſarum is a ge- 
nus of the order of the monogynia, 
belonging to the dodecandria claſs of 
plants ; order 1. of claſs XI. The 
calyx is a coriaceous, coloured, bell- 
ſhaped, and permanent perianthium, 
fo:med of a ſingle leaf, and lightly 
dirided into three erect ſegments, 
with their extremities reflex. There 
is no corolla. The fruit is a co- 
riaczous capſule, immeried in the 
ſobſtance of the cup, and contain- 
ing fix celis. The ſceds are nume- 
rous and oval. 

S;ecies, Of this genus Linnzus 
reckons four ſpecies. 1. Aſarum 
with kidney- ſhaped leaves, which 
have two blunt points, or the com- 
mo Aſarabacca. 2. Aſa rum with 
kidney-ſhaped leaves, ending in a 
point. 3. Afarum with blunt, 
heart ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, with 
ſoot ſtalks. 4. Aſarum with ſeſ⸗ 
file imbricated leaves, and flowers 
cut into four parts, or the Hypociſt. 
Culture, Theſe are perennial 
plants ; the firſt grows naturally in 
lome parts of England, and other 


gated by parting of the roots in 
autumn, and thrives in a moiſt ſhady 
Place. The ſecond ſpecies is a 
native of Canada, and is propa- 
ou like the firſt. The third fort 

ows naturally in Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Carolina, _ ſhould 4 

Planted in a ſhady border. The 
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fourth is a native of Spain and Por- 


winged with down. 


countries of Europe. It is propa- 
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tugal, and is tenderer than any of 
the reſt: They are propagated like 
the firſt and ſecond ſorts, by parting 
the roots. | 

Medicinal Ls. The common A+ 
rabacca is a powerful emmenagogue, 
and recommended in the gout, 


droply, and many other chronic 
complaints. 


Baſtard AsaruM, a ſpecies of An- 


tirrhinum. See ANTIRRHINUM. 


\SARINA, a ſpecies of Antirrhinum. ASCLEEIAS, Swallow wort. 


Characters. The Aſclepias is a ge- 


nus of the order of the digynia, be- 


longing to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; order 2. of claſs V. The 
calyx is a permanent perianthium, 
divided in hve acute ſmall ſegments. 
The corolla conſiſts of a ſingle pe- 
tal, plane or reflex, divided into 
five, oval, acuminated ſegments. 
The nectaria are five in number, 
and ſurround the parts of frufifica- 
tion, each of them is of an oval 
figure, but obliquely auriculated 
outward ; and from the baſe of this 
auricle ariſes an acute horn bent to- 
wards the part of the fructification. 
The parts of the fruQtification are 
covered by a trurcated body, ſur- 
rounded with five ſquamulz, and 
opening at the ſides by as many fiſ- 
ſures. The fruit conſiſts of two 
large, oblong, ſwelling, pointed 
follicles, formed each of one valve, 
and containing only one cell. The 
ſeeds are numerous, imbricated, and 
'The recepta- 
cle is membranaceous and free. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
eighteen ſpecies. 1. Aſclepias with 
ſetlile, oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, waved 
leaves, and ciliated petals. 2. Aſ- 
clepias with oblong oval leaves, em- 
bracing the ftalks. 3. Aſclepias 
with oval leaves, hairy underneath, 
with ſimple ſtalks and nodding um- 
bels. 4. Aſclep:as with oval leaves, 
hairy underneath, a ſimple ftalk, 
and erect umbels and nedctaria. 


Aſclepias with oval leaves, hairy 


underncath, a fimple ſtalk, erect 
umbels, 
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umbels, and inclining nectaria. 6. 
Aſclepias with rough, naked, oval 
leaves, a ſingle ſtalk, ſeflile umbels, 
and woolly foot ſtalks. 7. Aſcle- 
pias with ſpear-ſhaped ſmooth leaves, 
a ſimple ſtalk, and erect ſingle um- 
bels, growing from the ſides of the 
ſtalks. 8. Aſclepias with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, the upper part of the 
ſtalk divided and terminated by a 
cloſe umbel. 9. Aſclepias with 
ſpear · ſnaped ſmooth leaves, grow- 
ing upon foot ſtalks, a ſingle ſtalk, 
and fingle erect umbels. 10. Aſ- 
clepias with hairy leaves, and a de- 
clining ſtalk. 11. Aſclepias with 
oval leaves, an ere& ſtalk, and 
very ſhort proliferous umbels. 12. 
Aſclepias with oval leaves, bearded 
at the baſe, an erect ſtalk, and pro- 
Iiferous umbels, or Vincetoxicum. 
13. Aſclepias with oval leaves, 
bearded at the baſe, and the upper 
part of the ſtalk twining. 14. Aſ- 
clepias with ſpear-ſhaped twiſting 
leaves, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 15. Aſ- 
clepias with twiſting, narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves growing oppoſite, and 
three at a joint, with a declining 
ſtalk. 16. Aſclepias with twiſting 
narrow leaves, growing in whorls, 
and an erect ſtalk. 17. Aſclepias 
with alternate oval leaves, with 
many umbels, growing out of a 
common foot-ſtalk. 18. Aſclepias 
with alternate ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
and a hairy divided ſtalk. 

Theſe have almoſt all pe- 
rennial roots, and annual ſtalks. 
The firſt ſpecies is a native of A- 
frica, and the ſecond grows natu- 
rally in India and Egypt. They 
are propagated by ſeeds ſown upon 
a hot-bed ſoon after they are ripe. 
When the plants will bear it, let 
them be tranſplanted into pots filled 
with light earth, and plunged into 
the tan bed in the ſtove; they mult 
be ſparingly watered, and mult be 
preſerved in the ſtove. The third, 


fifth, and fixth ſorts are natives of 
North America, and propagate faſt 
by their creeping roots: They will 
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enough, they ſhould be plantedi 
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grow in any ſoil or ſituation, 
may be tranſplanted any tins x 
the ſtalks decay, and before ; 
roots ſhoot out in the ſpring. 7 
fourth ſpecies is alſo a beim! 
North America, but does not wy 
duce ſeeds in this country, 1 
propagated by parting the 70065 
ſpring, before they put ou » 
ſhoots, and planting them on aw 
border in a dry ſoil, and coe 

) 


them in the winter with old 

preſerve them from the froſts, Ty 
ſeventh is a native of South Im 
rica, and a biennial plant 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould þ 
ſown in ſpring upon a hot bed, a 
afterwards managed in the many 
directed for the firſt and ſecond an 
The eighth ſort grows naturalþi 
Canada and Virginia, and is pry 
gated by parting the roots in 20 
ſoil, and a warm fituation. Thy 
ninth ſpecies muſt be preſervedy 
the ſtove, as directed for the i 
and ſecond forts. The tenth ö. 
native of Virginia, and is pros 
gated by ſeeds ſown in pots, wh 
ſhould be plunged into a modem 
hot- bed. When the plants are cont 
up, they ſhould be inured to tk 
open air as ſoon as the weather u 
permit; and when they are i 


a warm border at the diſtance of 
inches aſunder: They muſt k 
ſhaded from the ſun till they in 
taken new root, and be very i 
ringly watered. During theſu 
mer let them be kept clean fr 
weeds, and in autumn, when 
ſtalks decay, let ſome rotten i x 
laid over them to ſecure them 
the froſt ; this tan ſhould be 
in the ſpring before the plant 
out new ſhoots. The ſumme x 
winter following the plants n 

treated in like manner, and the * 


cond ſpring they may # he 
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planted to the places in W 
are deſigned to remain. * 7 
venth ſpecies is a native * 
iſland of Ceylon, and ma) be * 


ASH 


e the firſt and ſecond ſorts. 
mages ih and thirteenth ſorts 


Furope ; and as they ſeldom pro- 
duce ſeeds in this ape ed are pro- 

ted by parting their roots 1n 
PE wben thejr talks begin to 


the diſtance of one yard aſunder in 
a dry ſoil. The fourteenth ſort is a 
biennial plant, and grows naturally 
in Ethiopia; it may be treated like 
the firſt and ſecond ſorts. The fif- 
teenth is a native of Siberia ; and 
the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth of Vir- 
ginia: Theſe ſorts are propagated 
by parting the roots in ſpring upon 
2 warm border, and a dry ſoil, and 
covering them in winter with old 
tan to keep out the froſt. The 
eighteenth ſort is a native of North 
America, and may be propagated in 
the manner directed for the tenth 
ſpecies. 


nus. 

ain Asu, a ſpecies of Sorbus. 
dee the article Sox Bus. 
SHES, the aſhes of all kinds of fuel 
make a fine manure for lands. They 
are the moſt proper for cold-and wet 
lands, and ſhould be kept dry till 
the time of uſing them, that the rain 
may not waſh out their ſalts. One 
load of dry aſhes are found by the 
farmers to go as far as two loads 
that have been more careleſly kept. 
The wetting them moderately ſome- 
times with urine, or ſoap ſuds, adds 
to their virtue. Six loads of com- 
mon aſhes are generally allowed to 


ſerved in this manner, will be ſuf- 
keient for the ſame quantity of 
ground. The advantage that ve- 
zetable aſhes are of to land is abun- 
dantly ſeen in the profit of the far- 
mer, by burning his ſtubble, &c. 

A coal aſhes are the beſt for 
552 and their virtue is found 
king the moſt laſting of that of any 
. ſhes are a great improve 
zent for graſs ground, as well as 
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w naturally in different parts of 


decay. They ſhould be planted at 


H- TREE, Fraxinus. See FRAxi- 


an þre, but two load of thoſe, pre- 


ASP 


ploughed lands. On the former 
they are to be ſtrewed in April,.and 


on the latter, as ſoon as the corn is 


ſown. Soap-aſhes, after the ſoap- 
boilers have done with them, are 
found alio to be of very great ad- 
vantage to cold and four lands. 
The worſt fort of land we have, 
which is naturally over-run with 
furze and heath, has been tried with 
this manure, in large quantities, and 
vaſt crops of wheat have been ob- 
tained from it for ſix years together. 
Kiln aſhes, ſuch as are made of firaw, 
furze, &c. are as good as any, but 
they are very light. The maltiters 
in the welt of England fift theſe over 
their corn and graſs, but being very 
light, this muſt by no means be done 
in windy weather, and ſucceeds beſt 
of all when done juſt before rain or 
ſnow. Pot aſhes, after the pot aſh- - 
men have done with them, are alſo 
of great ſervice ; but as they have 
been, in a great meaſure, deprived 
of their ſalt, they are to be laid on 
in conſiderable quantity. Turf- 
aſhes are very good for all forts of 
land, but eſpecially for clay land ; 
but theſe are much the better, when 
mixed firſt with lime. 


ASPARAGUS, the name of a genus 


of plants, called in Engliſh Aipara- 
gus, Sparagus, or Sperage, and, by 
corruption, ſparrowgrais. 

Characters. The Aſparagus is a ge- 
nus of the order of the monogy nia, 
belonging to the hexandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs VI. There 
is no calyx. The corolla is of an 


oblong bell ſhaped figure, compoſed 


of ſix petals cohering at their tip, 
oblong, formed into a tube, per- 
manent, and the three inner ones 
alternately placed, and reflexed at 
the extremities. The fruit is a glo- 
boſe umbilicated berry, containing 
three cells. The ſeeds are two in 
each, ſmooth, ronndiſh, but inter- 
rally angular. The figure of the 
corolla varies, it 15 ſometimes erect, 


ſometimes plane, ſometimes revo- 
E _ lute, 
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tute, and may not improperly be 
called a monopetalous flower. 
Specics. Of this genus there are 
ten ſpecies, but the only one culti- 
vated in the gardens is Aſparagus 
with an upright herbaceous ſtalk, 
briſtly leaves, and equal ſtipula, or 
the garden Aſparagus. The other 
ſpecies are kept only in the gardens 
of the curious for the ſake of va- 
riety, and ſhall therefore not be 
deſcribed in this work. 

Culture. The garden Aſparagus is 
with great care cultivated for the 
uſe of the table. The propagation 
of this uſeful plant is from ſeed ; 
and as much of the ſucceſs depends 
upon the goodneſs of the ſeed, it is 
much better to ſave it than to buy it 
at the ſhops. The manner of ſaving 
it is this; mark with a ſtick ſome 
of the faireſt buds, and when they 
are run to berry, and the ſtalks be- 
gin to dry and wither, cut them up; 
rub off the berries into a tub, and 
pouring water upon them, rub them 
about with your hands, the hbuſks 
will break and let out the ſeed, and 
will ſwim away with the water in 
pouring it off; fo that in repeating 
this two or three times, the ſeeds 
will be clean waſhed, ard found at 
the bottom of the tub. Theſe muſt 
be ſpread on a mat to dry, and in 
the beginning of February muſt be 
ſown on a bed of rich earth : They 
muſt not be ſown too thick, and 
muſt be trod into the ground, and 
the earth raked over them ſmooth ; 
the bed is to be kept clear of weeds 
all the ſummer, and in October, 


when the ftalks are withered and 


dry, a little rotten dung muſt be 
ſpread half an inch thick over the 
whole ſurface of the bed. The 
The ſpring following the plants will 
be fit to plant out for good; the 
ground muſt therefore be prepared 
for them by trenching it well, and 
burying a large quantity of rotten 
dung in the trenches, ſo that it may 


lie at leaſt fix inches below the ſur- 
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a a crop of onions may be lon 
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face of the ground: Whey thi 
done, level the whole plot ex 
taking out all the looſe ones. 
is to be done juſt at the time 
the aſparagus is to be plane, 
which muſt be in the beginniy 
March, if the ſoil is dry, and 
ſeaſon forward; but in a we 
It is better to wait tiil the bes 
of April, which is about the fa 
that the plants are beginn 

ſhoot. The ſeaſon hin 8. 
the roots muſt be carefully takn 
with a narrow pronged dung ft 
ſhaking them out of the eanh, x 
ſeparating them from each a 
and obſerving to lay all their k 
even, for the more convenient; 
ing them, which muſt be dave 
this manner. Lines muſt be d 
at a foot diſtance each, ftrait x 
the bed ; theſe muſt be duy 
ſmall trenches of fix inches d 
into which the roots muſt be 
placing them againſt the ſide oli 
trench with their buds in a nght 
ſition upwards, and fo, that wk 
the earth is raked over them, 
may be two inches under 
ſurface of the ground. Ben 
every four rows a ſpace af 
feet and a half ſhould be let 
walking in, to cut the alpani 
When the aſparagus is thus plail 


2 


ke 


the ground, which will not l 
hurt it. A month after ths! 
aſparagus will come up, the cid 
ouions muſt then be thinned, 
the weeds carefully cleared 
About Auguſt the onions will be 
to pull up. In Os ober folk 
cut off the ſhoots of the asp 
within two inches of the an 
clear well all weeds away, and 
up the earth upon the beds, 0® 
leave them five inches * 
level of the alleys. A 70 . 
worts may be planted in the® 

of the alleys, but nothing - 
now ſown on the 


ſpring the weeds muſt be ® 
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all the ſummer the beds 
up, __ of weeds. In October 
* muſt be turned up, and earthed 
n, 23 the preceding ſeaſon. 
The 
be 


ſecond ſpring after planting, 
ome of the young aſparagus may 
cut for the table. 'The larger 
koots ſhould only be taken, and 
theſe ſhould be cut at two inches 
under ground, and the beds every 
managed as in the ſecond year. 
Bat as ſome people are very fond of 
early aſparagus, the following are 
direftions by which it may be ob- 
tained any time in winter: Plant 
ſome good roots at one year old in 
1 moiſt rich ſoil, aboat eight in- 
ches apart; the ſecond and third 
years after planting, they will be 
ready to take up for the hot- beds ; 
theſe ſhould be made pretty ſtrong, 
about three feet thick, with new 
fable dung, that has fermented a 
week or more; the beds muſt be 
covered with earth fix inches thick, 
then againſt a ridge made at one 
end, begin to lay in your plants, 
without trimming or cutting the 
fibres, and betwen every row lay a 
little ridge of fine earth, and pro- 
ceed thus till the bed is 
then cover the bed two inches thick 
with earth, and encompaſs it with 
a ſtraw-band, and in a week, or as 
the bed is in the temper, put on the 
frames and glaſſes, and lay on three 
ches thick of freſh earth over the 
beds, and give them air aud add 
heat to them as it requires. 
Theſe beds may be made from No- 
vember till March, which will laſt 
till the natural graſs comes in. 


Plant is deſerved] y reckoned one of 
4 hive Openers, and 1s an ingre- 
_ in all compoſitions intended to 

nſe the viſcera, eſpecially where 
5 obſtructions threaten the jaun- 
5 e and dropſy. It is likewiſe uſed 

many diſorders of the breaſt, as 


— by urine is of ſervice in 


Caſes. 


planted ; 


Medicinal Uſes. The root of this 
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ASPEN-TREE, a ſpecies of Poplar: 
See PoPULUS. | 
ASPHODEL, Aſphodelus. See As- 
PHODELUS. 
AsPRODEL Lily, Crinum. See the 
article Cx Ix u. 
ASPHODELUS, Aſphodel, or King's 
Spear. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the hexandria claſs of plants z 
order 1. of claſs VI. There is no 
calyx. The corolla conſiſts of a 
ſingle petal divided into fix parts. 
The ſegments are ſpear-ſhaped, 
plane, and patent. The nectarium 
conſiſts of ſix very ſmall valves, in- 
ſerted into the baſe of the petal, and 
connivent, ſo as to form a globe. 
The fruit is a fleſhy capſule of a 
globoſe figure, divided into three 
lobes, and containing three cells. 
The ſeeds are numerous, triangular, 
and gibbous on one ſide. The ſta- 
mina are in ſome ſpecies declinated, 
in others bent outwards. 
Species, Of this genus Linnzus 
reckons three ſpecies. 1. Aſpho- 
delus with a leafy ſtalk, and tri- 
angular fiſtular leaves. 2. Aſpho- 
delus with a naked ſtalk, and with 
awl-ſhaped, ſtriated, and ſomewhat 
fiſtular leaves. 3. Aſphodelus with 
a naked ftalk, and with ſword- 
ſhaped, keel ſhaped, ſmooth leaves. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a 
biennial plant, and a native of Si- 
cily. The ſecond grows naturally 
in Spain, France, and Crete; and 
the third in Portugal, Spain, and 
Italy. The ſecond and third are 
perennial plants, and all the three 
ſorts flouriſh very well in any ſoil 
that is not too wet, which is ſubject 
to rot the roots in winter ; the way 
to increaſe them, is by parting their 
roots in auguſt, before they ſhood 
up their freſh green leaves. They 
may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds ſown 
in Auguſt, and the Auguſt follow- 
ing the plants produced from theſe 
may be tranſplanted into beds, and 
Sor E 2 will 
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will produce flowers the ſecond 
year. They muſt not be planted 
in ſmall borders, among tender 
flowers, for they will draw away all 
the nouriſhment, and ſtarve every 
thing elſe. 

Medicinal Uſcs. The roots of theſe 
plants are diuretic, and are ſaid to 
promote the menſes; their aſhes 
too, if rubbed upon the affected 
part in an alopecia, will cauſe new 
bair to grow. 

ASTER, Starwort. | 
 Charaders. The Aſter is a genus 
of the order of the polygamia ſu- 
perflua, belonging to the ſyngeneia 
claſs of plants; oider 2. of claſs 
XIX. The common calyx is im- 
bricated. The compound flower is 
radiated. The hermaphrodite flo- 
rets are numerous in the diſk, and 
are funnel ſhaped, and divided at 
the top into five parts, which ſpread 
open. The female florets are 
tongue ſhaped, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
divided into three parts. They are 
more than ten in the radius. There 
is no perica pium. 'Ihe ſeed is 
ſingle, oblong, and crowned with 
down. The receptacle is naked 
Specics, Of this genus there are no 
leſs than thirty diſtinct ſpecies, which 
are too many to be delicribed in this 
work. 
Culture. All the ſpecies of this 
genus may be raiſed from ſeed ſown 
either in the autumn or ſpring; but 
the greateſt part of them being pe- 
rennial plants, and increaſing greatly 
at the 100ts, are generally propa- 
gated by parting their roots early in 
the ſpring, and they will grow in 
almoſt any ſoil or ſituation; and the 
larger forts increaſe ſo faſt, that, if 


not prevented, they will in a little 


time run over a large ſpace of 
ground. They 
ſhade, but the lower kinds do not 
run ſo much at the root, but ſhould 
be takea up and tranſplanted every 
other year, which will make them 
produce much fairer flowers. Some 
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climates, will require artificial , 


ASTRAGALUS, in the 


is a perianthium conſiſting d. 


Culture. I he ſeveral ſorts of A 


grow beſt in the 


AST 


few ſorts, which are natives af 


to raiſe them, if not to pt 
them. 
ſyſtem of botany, the name g 
genus of plants, comprehendins } 
tragalus ſtrictly ſo called, or i 
Liquorice, Liquorice Vetch, or 
vetch, and Tragacantha, or G 
Thorn, two diſtinct genera accu 
to former botaniſts. 
Characters. This is a genus dt 
order of the decandria, be 
the diadelphia claſs of plant; 
der 3. of claſs XVII. Tbe ch 


ſingle leaf tubulated, and cut 
five acute ſegments. The en 
is of the butterfly kind. The 
lum is upright, blunt, and rela 
on the fides. The alz are oli 
and ſhorter than the ſtandard. Ty 
carina is of the ſame length wi 
the wings, and bordered. Ty 
fruit is a pod of two cells, « 
having a row of kidney ſly 


Species. Of this genus there ar 
leſs than thirty-three diſtinct ſpec 
a deſcription of which the inten 
brevity of this work will not aw 
of. In directing the culture, & 
plants muſt therefore be conlide 
as divided into the Aſtragalus, fin 
ſo called, and the Tragacantha, il 
former generical diſtinctions. 


galus, ſtrictly ſo called, ibat 
cultivated in the gardens, 1 
propagated by ſeeds ſown in Apt 
When the plants are come up! 
them be thinned ſo as to be lf 
the diſtance of about eighteen irs 
every way, and be afterw: 
clear from weeds, which 15 als 
care they require. | 

The different kinds of Tagan 
may be propagated from J 
which muſt be procured fon 

countries where the plants 


rally grow, and ſown in April 
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freſh earth. When the plants 
2 when up, let them be carefully 
kept from weeds, and be gently 
watered in dry weather. When 
they will bear to be removed, let 


{mall pot filled with freſh earth, and 
placed in the ſhade till they have 
taken root ; after which time they 
ſhould be removed into an open 
tuation, where they may remain 
till about the end of October; then 
they muſt be placed under a com- 
mon frame to be protected from the 
frolt, but they ſhould have plenty 
of free air admitted to them in mild 
weather. When the plants have 
got ſtrength by being preſerved a 
year or two in this manner, let them 
be ſhaken out of the pots, and 
planted in a lean dry foil, and a 
warm ſituation. Theſe plants may 
alſo be propagated by flips planted 
in April on a moderate hot bed, 
which ſhould be ſhaded from the 
Wn in the day, and from the cold 
in the night. The plants ſhould be 
frequently but gently watered till 
they have taken root, after which 
they may be expoſed to the open 
air, kept clean from weeds, and in 
dry weather gently refreſhed with 
water, On tais bed let the plants 
remain till the following ſpring, 
taking care, if the winter be ſevere, 
% cover them with mats; and in 
April they may be tranſplanted ei- 
ther into pots filled with ſandy light 
earth, or into warm borders in a 
45, gravelly, poor ſoil. 
Medicinal Uſes. By wounding the 
ſtem of the Tragacanth, the gum 


THAMANTA, Spignel. 
araters, The Athamanta is a 
* of the order of the digynia, 
"ging to the pentandria claſs of 
s; order 2. of claſs V. The 
general umbel is compoſed of many 
Ones, and is patent. The 
as umbel is compoſed of fewer 
u. The general involucrum is 


E 


them be tranſplanted each into a _tinguiſhable. 


rgacanth of the ſhops is obtained. 
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compoſed of many leaves linear, 
and ſomewhat ſhorter thanthe radit. 
The partial involucrum is linear, and 


equal to the rays in length. The 


proper perianthium is fcarce diſ- 
The general ccrola 
is uniform. The fingle flowers con- 
ſiſt of five, inflexed, heart ſhaped, 
petals, which are a little unequal. 
There is no pericarpium. The 
fruit is compoſed of two oval ſeeds, 
convex and ftriated on one fide, 
ſmooth and plane on the other, and 
is of an oval figure. 

Spectes, Of this genus there are 
eight ſpecies. 1. Athamanta with 
plain leaves doubly winged, an he- 
miſpheric umbel, and hairy ſeeds, 
2. Athamanta with pinnated, an- 
gular, cut leaves. 3. Athamanta 
with divaricated leaves, called Ore- 
oſelinum. 4. Athamanta with the 
under leaves fhir.ing, the primordial 
umbels ſeſſile, and the ſeeds hairy. 
5. Athamanta with linear plain 
hairy leaves, the petals divided into 
two parts, and the ſeeds oblong and 
hairy. 6. Athamanta with the 
leaves divided into many rarrow, 
roundiſh, pointed ſegments. 7. A- 
thamanta with membranaceous ftri- 


ated ſeeds, and ſmooth leaves, more 


than decompounded, and cut iuto 
many ſegments. 8. Athamavuta 
with hair like leaves, and ſmooth 
ſtriated feeds, called Meum. | 
Culture, The firit ſpecies of 
Athamanta grows naturally u- 
pon dry ftony ficlds in Swe- 
den and Germany. The ſecond 

and fourth ſorts are natives of St- 
beria. The third g:ows naturally 
upon hilly places in Germany, 


France, and England. The fifth is 


a native of Switzerland, and the 
eighth of the hills of Switzerland, 
Italy, and Spain. Theſe are pe- 
rennial plant, which may be pro- 
pagated by ſowing the ſeeds ſoon 
after they are ripe, or by parting 
of the roots in zutumn. They te- 
quire a ſhady ſituation, and a moiſt 
= ſoil, 
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ſoil. The ſixth ſpecies is a native 
of Crete; but the native place of 
the ſeventh is uncertain. Theſe 
are annual plants, which muſt be 
propagated by ſeeds ſown in autumn 
upon an open bed of light dry 
ground; and when the plants are 
come up, they ſhould be thinned, 
and kept clean from weeds, which 
is all the culture they will require. 
Medicinal Uſes. The ſeeds of the fifth 
ſort are kept in the ſhops, and the 
roots of the eighth are eſteemed by 
ſome as a very great medicine in 
malignant diſeaſes. Tbis root is 
alſo eſteemed an attenuant, and is 
preſcribed wherever there are 
thick humours to be evacuated; it 
is given in aſthmas, and all ob- 
ſtructions of the lungs, and is by 
many recommended in flatulencies, 
cholics, and ſuppreſſions of urine, 
and of the menſes. It is likewiſe 
ſudorific and diuretic; but the prin- 
cipal uſe now made of it is only as 
an ingredient in the Venice Treacle. 
ATRIPLEX, Arach, or Orach. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monoecia, belonging 
to the polygamia claſs of plants ; 
order 1. of claſs XXIII. The ca- 
lyx of the hermaphrodite flower is 
formed of five leaves, which are 
oval, concave, and have membra- 


naceous borders. There is no co- 


rolla, nor any pericarpium. The 
ſeed is fingle, roundiſh, and de- 
preſſed. The calyx of the female 
flower is compoſed of two plane, 
erect, oval, acute, large and com- 
preſſed leaves. There is no co- 
rolla. The ſeed js fingle, roundiſh, 
and compreſſed. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
eight ſpecies. 1. Atriplex with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk, and intire leaves, 
ſhaped like a Greek delta, com- 
monly called Sea Purſlane tree. 
2. Atriplex with a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
and oval leaves. 3. Atriplex with 


an herbaceous ſtalk, and ſinuated, 
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waved, alternate leaves, ſhaped i 
a Greek delta. 4. Atriplez 1 
an erect herbaceous ſtalk, ang k 
angular leaves, or the garden Ang 
5. „ „ with an 

ſtalk, and delta-ſhaped, ſpear. 
ped, obtuſe, . h 
underneath. 6. Atriplex wit a 
herbaceous ſtalk, and the feng 


valves large, ſinuated, and & 
ſhaped. 7. Atriplex with an lk 
baceous patulous ſtalk, ſpear. ſhy 
delta ſhaped leaves, and indem 
cups in the diſk to the ſeeds, 4 
Atriplex with an erect herbacuy 
ſtalk, and all the leaves linen a 
intire. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies of th 
genus is a ſhrubby plant, wig 
grows naturally in hedges o t 
ſea coaſt of Portugal, Spain, al 
Virginia; and may be propagutl 
by cuttings planted in any d 
ſummer months on a ſhady bam 
Let them be gently watered, and 
autumn be tranſplanted to the pun 
in which they are deſigned ton 
main. The {ſecond ſort is io. 
ſhrubby plant, which grows wb 
rally near the ſea in England, 
in other countries in the nor 
Europe, and may be propayt 
like the firſt ſort. The thin 
fourth ſorts are annual plant, # 
natives of Tartary, and were 1 
cultivated formerly in the Rid 
gardens as a culinary herb. The 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhowli 
ſown early in the ſpring, or U 
tumn, after they are ripe. n 
the plants are about an inch 1 
let them be hoed and cut & 
where they are too thick, ſo 8 
leave them at the diſtance 0" 
inches aſunder. Let them beF 
clean from weeds ; and wben ® 
are about four inches high, W 
ſhould be hoed a i x 
and cut where they grow 00 
The other ſpecies are angus | | 
and may be propagated ai 
ſame manner. | 
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Medicinal Uſes. This plant is eſ- 
teemed coolling and emollient; and 
rs ſeeds given internally, diuretic, 
and good in diſorders of the uterus, 
ATROPA, Deadly Nightſhade. 
Charafters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants ; 
order 1. of claſs V. The calyx is 
2 gibbous permanent perianthium, 
formed of a ſingle leaf divided into 
kve acute ſegments. The corolla 
conſiſts of a ſingle bell-ſhaped pe- 
tal. The tube is very ſhort. The 
limb ventricoſe, of an oval figure, 
and longer than the cup. The 
mouth is ſmall, and divided into five 
equal and expanded ſegments. The 
fruit is a globoſe berry placed on a 
large cup, and containing three cells. 
The receptacle is convex on each 
ids, and kidney ſhaped. The ſeeds 
are numerous, and kidney-ſhaped 
alſo, 

Seciet. Of this genus there are three 
ſpecies. 1. Atropa with an herba- 
ceous ſtalk, and oval intire leaves, 
or the common Deadly Nightſhade. 
2. Atropa with ſinuated angular 
leaves, and cloſe acute-angled cu 

3. Atropa with a ſhrubby ſtalk. 
Culture, The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Auſtria and England, and is 


2 perennial plant, ſeldom admitted 


into gardens on account of its poi- 
ſonous quality. The ſecond ſort 


grows naturally in Pern, and is an 


annual plant, propagated by ſowin 
the ſeeds in pots filled with light 
earth plunged in the bark-bed of the 
ſlove ; and the plants muſt in this 
country be preſerved in the bark- 
ſtove. The third ſpecies is a na- 
ve of Spain, and a ſhrubby plant 
4 by _ which muſt 
own in the ſpring upon a ver 
moderate hot bed. . the 2 
og to be removed, let them 
Planted each in a ſeparate ſmall 


Pet filled with loawy earth, and 
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ſhaded till they have taken root; 
after which they may be placed with 
other hardy exotic plants in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation, and in October be 


removed into the green houſe. 


AVENA, Oats. 


Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the digynia, belonging to 
the triandria clais of plants ; order 
2. of claſs ITI. The calyx is a 
glume compoſed of two valves, and 
containing ſeveral flowers arranged 
looſely together. The valves are 
ſpear-ſhaped, acute, and bellied, 
large, and without awns. The co- 
rolla conſiſts of two valves; the 
lower valve is of the ſize of the cup, 
and harder, rounded, bellied, and 
pointed at each extremity, and from 
its neck there grows a ſingle crook- 


ed, and as it were jointed con- 


torted ariſta, or awn. The neQaria 
are two, of an ovated ſpear ſhaped 
figure, and grow on the upper fide 
of the germen. 'The corolla ſerves 
in the office of a pericarpium, ſur- 
rounding and inclofing the ſeed, 
which is fingle, of an oblong figure, 
very ſharp pointed at each end, 
with a longitudinal furrow. 

Species. Of this genus there are ten 
ſpecies, of which the common Oat 
is the only one cultivated, and of 
that ſpecies there are three varieties 
propagated in England; viz. the 
black Oat, the red Oat, and the 
white Oat. 3 

Culture. The black Oat is com- 
monly ſown upon an etch crop, or 
on a lay, which they plough up in 
January, when the earth is moiſt, 


taking care to turn the turf well, 


and to lay it even and flat. Oats 
are to be ſown earlier in the north- 
ern parts of England than 1n the 
ſouthern. Oats are ſown with a 
broad caſt at twice as they do bar- 
ley, harrowing them well in; but this 
muſt always be harrowed the ſame 
way that the furrows lie of a lay, 
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ſoil. The fixth ſpecies is a native 
of Crete; but the native place of 
the ſeventh is uncertain. Theſe 
are annual plants, which muſt be 
propagated by ſeeds ſown in autumn 
upon an open bed of light dry 
ground ; and when the plants are 
come up, they ſhould be thinned, 
and kept clean from weeds, which 
Is all the culture they will require. 

Medicinal Uſes. The ſeeds of the fifth 
ſort are kept in the ſhops, and the 
roots of the eighth are eſteemed by 
ſome as a very great medicine in 
malignant diſeaſes. Tbis root is 
alſo eſteemed an attenuant, and is 
preſcribed wherever there are 


thick humours to be evacuated; it 


is given in aſthmas, and all ob- 
ſtructions of the lungs, and is by 
many recommended in flatulencies, 
cholics, and ſuppreſſions of urine, 
and of the menſes. It is likewiſe 
ſudorific and diuretic ; but the prin- 
cipal uſe now made of it is only as 
an ingredient in the Venice Treacle. 
ATRIPLEX, Arach, or Orach. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monoecia, belonging 
to the polygamia claſs of plants; 
order 1. of claſs XXIII. The ca- 
lyx of the hermaphrodite flower is 
formed of five leaves, which are 
oval, concave, and have membra- 
naceous borders. There is no co- 
rolla, nor any pericarpium. The 
ſeed is fingle, roundiſh, and de- 
preſſed. The calyx of the female 
flower is compoſed of two plane, 
ere, oval, acute, large and com- 
preſſed leaves. There is no co- 
rolla. The ſeed js ſingle, roundiſh, 
and compreſſed. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
eight ſpecies. 1. Atriplex with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk, and intire leaves, 
ſhaped like a Greek delta, com- 
monly called Sea Purſlane tree. 
2. Atriplex with a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
and oval leaves. 3. Atriplex with 


1 


genus is a ſhrubby plant, wii 


zn herbaceous ſtalk, and ſinuated, 
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waved, alternate leaves, ſha 
a Greek delta. 4. Atriplex wi 
an erect herbaceous ſtalk, and N 
angular leaves, or the garden Arg 
; * * with an 
ſtalk, and delta ſhaped, ſpeat. 
ped, obtuſe, I : 
underneath. 6. Atriplex wit z 
herbaceous ſtalk, and the feng 
valves large, ſinuated, and 4% 
ſhaped. 7. Atriplex with an l 
baceous patulous ſtalk, ſpear-ſyy 
delta ſhaped leaves, and indeny 
cups in the diſk to the ſeeds, | 
Atriplex with an erect herbaam 
ſtalk, and all the leaves linea u 
intire. 


Culture. The firſt ſpecies of f 


grows naturally in hedges on & 
ſea coaſt of Portugal, Spain, al 
Virginia; and may be propagut 
by cuttings planted in any dt 
ſummer months on a ſhady bam 
Let them be gently watered, and 
autumn be tranſplanted to the plan 
in which they are deſigned ton 
main. The ſecond ſort is alli 
| ſhrubby plant, which grows wb 
rally near the ſea in Evgland, a 
in other countries in the nom 
Europe, and may be propagat 
like the firſt ſort. The thin u 
fourth ſorts are annual plant, 
natives of Tartary, and were n 
cultivated formerly in the kids 
gardens as a culinary herb. They 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhodli 
ſown early in the ſpring, or 
tumn, after they are npe. '® 
the plants are about an | 
let them be hoed and cut 4 
where they are too thick, ſo 3 
leave them at the diſtance of ö 
inches aſunder. Let them be in 
clean from weeds ; and when ® 
are about four inches bigb, 1 
ſhould be hoed a ſecond * 
and cut where they grow too 
The other ſpecies are annua! Þ x 
and may be propagated ae 
ſame manner, 
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Medicinal Uſes. This plant is eſ- 
teemed coolling and emollient; and 
its feeds given internally, diuretic, 
and good in diſorders of the uterus, 
ATROPA, Deadly Nightſhade. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants ; 
order 1. of claſs V. The calyx is 
2 gibbous permanent perianthium, 
formed of a ſingle leaf divided into 
fve acute ſegments. The corolla 
conſiſts of a ſingle bell-ſhaped pe- 
tal. The tube is very ſhort. The 
limb ventricoſe, of an oval figure, 
and longer than the cup. The 
mouth is ſmall, and divided into five 
equal and expanded ſegments. The 
fruit is a globoſe berry placed on a 
large cup, and containing three cells. 
The receptacle is convex on each 
fide, and kidney-ſhaped. The ſeeds 
are numerous, and kidney-ſhaped 
alſo, 

Species. Of this genus there are three 
ſpecies. 1. Atropa with an herba- 
ceous ſtalk, and oval intire leaves, 
or the common Deadly Nightſhade. 
2. Atropa with ſinuated angular 
leaves, and cloſe acute-angled cups. 
3. Atropa with a ſhrubby ſtalk. 
Culture, The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Auſtria and England, and is 


2 perennial plant, ſeldom admitted 


into gardens on account of its poi- 
ſonous quality. The ſecond ſort 
grows naturally in Pern, and is an 
annual plant, propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds in pots filled with light 
earth plunged in the bark-bed of the 
ove; and the plants muſt in this 
country be preſerved in the bark- 
ſtove. The third ſpecies is a na- 
ve of Spain, and a ſhrubby plant 
Propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 

lown in the ſpring upon a very 
moderate hot bed. When the plants 
will bear to be removed, let them 
be planted each in a ſeparate ſmall 


pot filled with loamy earth, and 
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ſhaded till they have taken root; 
after which they may be placed with 
other hardy exotic plants in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation, and in October be 
removed into the green houſe. 


AVENA, Oats. 


Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the digynia, belonging to 
the triandria claſs of plants; order 
2. of claſs III. The calyx is a 


glume compoſed of two valves, and 


containing ſeveral flowers arranged 
looſely together. The valves are 
ſpear-ſhaped, acute, and bellied, 
large, and without awns. The co- 
rolla conſiſts of two valves; the 
lower valve is of the ſize of the cup, 
and harder, rounded, bellied, and 
pointed at each extremity, and from 
its neck there grows a ſingle crook- 


ed, and as it were jointed con- 


torted ariſta, or awn. The nectaria 
are two, of an ovated ſpear ſhaped 
figure, and grow on the upper ſide 
of the germen. The corolla ſerves 
in the office of a pericarpium, ſur- 
rounding and inclofing the ſeed, 
which is ſingle, of an oblong figure, 
very ſharp pointed at each end, 
with a longitudinal furrow. 
Species. Of this genus there are ten 
ſpecies, of which the common Oat 
is the only one cultivated, and of 
that ſpecies there are three varieties 
propagated in England; viz. the 
black Oat, the red Oat, and the 
white Oat. 
Culture. The black Oat is com- 
monly ſown upon an etch crop, or 
on a lay, which they plough up in 
January, when the earth 1s moiſt, 
taking care to turn the turf well, 
and to lay it even and flat. Oats 
are to be ſown earlier in the north- 
ern parts of England than in the 
ſouthern, Oats are ſown with a 
broad caſt at twice as they do bar- 
ley, harrowing them well in; but this 
muſt always be harrowed the ſame 
way that the furrows lie of a lay, 
| E 4 or 
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or but very little croſs, for fear of 
raiſing the turf, but upon an etch, 
as ſoon as the land is ploughed on 
an edge, they ſow and harrow it in 
once; then ſow it a ſecond time, 
the full quantity, - and harrow it five 
or ſix times over, oblerving to har- 
row once or twice acroſs, which 
breaks the clode, and covers the ſeed 
better than harrowing all one way. 
They commonly fow it upon A 
broad ridge, which they give the 
land but one ploughing for. The 
viſual time of ſowing black oat is 
in tac beginning of February, or a 


very tew weeks later, ſometimes 


not till the beginning of Merch : 
It is a hardy grain, and will 
bear any thing of wet or cold. 
Four buſhels of feed is the quantity 
for an acre; but it grows beit 
on a moiſt land, though it will 
not miſs any where. 
knows that his oats are ripe when 
the ſtalk turns yellow, the grain 


feels hard, and the huſk begins to 


open, and ſhew the ſced. After 
they are cut, they ſhould lie for the 
dew and the rain to plump them, 
and make them thraſh well ; and, 
if weedy, to kill the weeds; bur, 
if there happen much rain, they 
muſt be got in again as ſoon as dry, 
otherwiſe the oats will ſoon fall out 
of the buſks, and great part of the 
crop be loſt, The red oat is a kind 
of corn very common in Stafford- 
ſhire, and ſome of the northern 
counties; it is a ſort of naked oat, 
and is very proper for making oat- 
meal, becauſe the kernel thraſhes 
out of the hull, without carrying it 
to the mill, or drying of it. I his 
oat is cultivated in the ſame manner 
as barley. The white oat is com- 
monly ſown upon an etch, after 


wheat rye, or barley : I hey only 


give the land one ploughing, 
and ſow it, and harrow it, as 
they do the black oat, except the 


1 


oat is the ſame with that of h 
I he farmer 


AVENS, or HEBRB BENNET, Gem 
AVENUES are walks, planted * 
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land is ſubject to weeds; in the 
caſe it is proper to plough apt 
wheat, or rye ſtubble, in Nova 
ber, which will make it rot th 
better, and be a kind of winter F 
lowing. Only if you have a we 
dry burning ground, which hi 
oat will not delight in, in that 
they often ſow it upon a 

March and April are the uſual im 
of ſowing white oat, and the diy 
the weather is when it is 
the better; it grows belt * 
a dry, gravelly, or ſandy lus 
and it is the beſt of all ſon 
upon a land very ſubject to wer 
becauſe, being ſown late, they i 
low a very late ploughing, al 
growing very quick after thi, | 
overtops the weeds ſooner than ay 
other plant. The reaping of wii 


black, and it generally yi 
about the ſame quantity, that 
twenty buſhels, or thereabouts, froa 
an acre. There is a kind of wil 
oat, or oat graſs, which comes y 
of itſelf, without ſowing, aud! 
mach hated, and dreaded by tix 
farmers. This, in many counts 
of England, is the greateſt of 
hinderances of the good crops d 
barley, and often of other gun 
It is a rough and hairy oat, ul 
uſually black. In the wetter ye 
and after much froſt, this is fowl 
to be moſt troubleſome. Thebd 
remedy the farmer has againſ th 
is to ſow the land moſt apt to # 
duce it with beans, and when tl 
are come up to about three ind 
high, to turn in ſheep upon i 
ground, about twenty ſheep 19 l 
acre ; theſe will eat up all the ſhow 
of the wild oat, and not touch be 
beans ſo long as there is any of lt 
oat ſhoots left. 


See the article Gzuu. 
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the each fide with trees, leading to ſome 
D thy place, and terminating in a pro- 
Veg ſoect. All avenues that lead to a 
th houſe, ought to be at leaſt as wide 
1 a5 the whole front of the houſe, if 
Ven wider they are {till better; and 
ble avenues to woods and proſpects 
cat ought not to be leſs than ſixty feet 
ly wide. The trees ſhould not be 
iy anted nearer tO one another than 
Gre thirty-five feet, eſpecially if they 
ow, are trees of a ſpreading kind ; and 
pn the ſame ought to be the diſtance, if 
las, they zre for a regular grove. The 
ſons trees moſt proper for avenues with 
eh us, are the Engliſh elm, the lime, 


the horſe cheſaut. the common 
cheſnot, the beech, and the abele. 
The Englith elm will do in all 
grounds, except ſuch as are very 
wet and ſhallow; and this is pre- 
ferred to all other trees, becauſe it 
will bear cutting, heading, or lop- 
ping in any manner, better than 
molt others. The rough or ſmooth 
Dutch elm is approved by ſome, 
becauſe of its quick growth ; this is 
a tree which will bear removing 


2 


ſoon as any plant whatever in ſpring, 
and continues fo as long as any, and 


and is preferable to all other trees 
for lofty eſpaliers. The lime is 
valued for its regular growth, and 
ine ſhade: The horſe-cheſnut is 
proper for all places that are not too 


common cheſnut will do very well 


derable height, when planted ſome- 
what cloſe, though when it ſtands 
lingle, it is rather inclined to ſpread 
than to grow tall. The bcech is a 
atiful tree, and naturally grows 
well with us in its wild tate, but it 
i leſs to be choſen for avenues than 
before mentioned, becauſe it 
not bear tranſplanting well, 
= very ſubject to miſcarry. 
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very well, it is alſo green almoſt as 


it makes an incomparable hedge, 


much expoſed to rough winds. The 


in a good ſoil, and riſes to a conſi- 


» the abele is. fit for any foil, 
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and is the quickeſt grower of any 


foreſt tree. It ſeldom fails in tranſ- 
planting, and ſucceeds very well in 
wet foils, in which the others are 
apt to fail. The oak is but little 
uſed for avenues, becauſe of its 
ſlow growth, | 
The old method of planting ave- 
nues was with regular rows of trees, 
and this has been always kept to till 
of late; but we bave now a much 
more magnificent way of planting 
avenues, this is by ſetting the trees 
in clumps, or plattoons, making the 
opening much wider than before, 
and placing the clumps of trees at 
about three hundred feet diſtance 
from one another. In each of theſe 
clumps there ſhould be planted ei- 
ther ſeven or nine trees; but it is to 
be obſerved, that this is only to be 
practiſed where the avenue is to 
be of ſome conſiderable length, for 
in ſhort walks this will not appear fo 
fightly as ſingle rows of trees. The 
avenues made by clumps are fitteſt 
of all for parks. The trees in each 
clump ſhould be planted about thirty 
feet aſunder, and a trench ſhould 
be thrown up round the whole 
clump, to prevent the deer from 
coming to the trees to bark them. 
AUGUST, the eighth month of the 
year. The general directions to 
be obſerved by the gardener in this 
month are theſe following : 
In the FLowtr Garven tranſ- 
plant the layers of carnations, pinks, 
and double ſweet williams, which 
by this time will have taken root, 
if timely laid. Take good care of 
the auricula plants, and now the 
ſeedling auriculas will be fit for 
tranſplanting. In the parterre clip 
the evergreen hedges and pyramids, 
which in a wet ſeaſon will be much 
wanted. Make layers of all forts 
of ſhrubs and trees, which remain 
abroad all winter, always obſerving 
to lay down the molt tender ſhoots. 
As the ſeaſon advances in heat, _ 
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the ſhowers are few, the plants of 
value will require watering, and 
molt of all thoſe in pots ; though 
potted plants bear leſs water at this 
time than thoſe in the full ground, 
they require it oftener. Continue 
the care of gathering the ſeeds of 
flowers as they ripen, and lay them 
in a dry, ſhady, and airy place, 
to harden. Continue the care of 
thoſe ſeedling plants of the tenderer 
kind, which are to take their growth 
in the ſtove. Thoſe which have 
been removed into larger pots will 
require ſhade and water till they 
are rooted; and thoſe which are yet 
in the ſmall pots, into which they 
were planted from the ſeed bed, 
muſt from time to time, as they 
grow to a due ſize, be tranſplanted, 
and rooted afreſh with the ſame 
care. While theſe are preparing 
to take their growth in the ſtove, 
thoſe which are there already muſt 
be refreſhed with as much air as 
can be ſafely admitted. Go round 
the plants in flower, trimming each; 
if an irregular ſhoot appears take it 
off; take off alſo all decayed leaves, 
and let no flower remain which is 
paſt its full glow of beauty. Next 
go over the ground between the 
plants with a ſmall hoe. Inſects 
are as numerous in the flower gar- 
den at this ſeaſon as in any other 
part of the ground; theſe muſt be 
deſtroyed without hurting the plants, 


if poſſible. The tender fhrubs, 


ately inoculated, will now require 
to have their bandages looſened, 
that the fap may circulate freely. 
'Fhe flowers of the fummer towards 
the end of this month are going off, 
and thoſe of the autumn coming in. 
Mark thoſe of the firſt intended for 
feed, and: tie them to flicks, and 
eut down the ſtalks of the others, 
or pull up thoſe that are annual, 
and periſh after flowering. Break 
the mould about the autumnal plants 
That are coming to flower; cut off 
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| ſeedling trees, obſerve that tld 
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all Irregular ſhoots ; pick a 
leaves, and give as every ol 
a gentle watering. Clear al K 
borders from weeds, and 
ſeeds as they ripen, chuſing fo k 
purpoſe the afternoon of the h 
See the graſs is cloſe m 
the gravel clean and well rolled 
In the Seminary continue toy 
the later kinds of fruit- 
look carefully over the ſtocks wi 
were budded the preceding nau 
the bandages of theſe muſt be lod, 
ed, that the ſap may hav fh 
courſe. Look carefully t 8 
ſeed-beds of young ſtocks for fu 
budding : They muſt be wy 
and watered, and as the plans; 
creaſe in height, this care nul 
increaſed. Keep your ground 
from weeds between the tree, 
train up the ſeveral forts of e 
greens, foreſt-trees, and ſhrubs 
the ſeveral purpoſes they ar 4 
ſigned, but do not trim the femd 
ſtandard trees too cloſe ; for i 
have not ſome ſhoots left on f 
ſides of their tems to detain the 
they will not be able to fy 
their heads. Towards the call 
this month, you may plant em 
of laurels and honey ſuckles; 
may alſo plant cuttings of po 
berries and currans; you ns 
alſo, towards the end of the n 
begin to clear and trend 
ground, where you intend io f 
out ſtocks, or young foreſt tie 
autumn. Look carefully 1 


not ſuffer by drought, and th 
are not overborne by weeds, * 
at this ſeaſon do ſoon get 9 ® 
height. 

In the FrurTt GARDA locke 
fully over the wall - fruit rec 
deſtroy ſnails and other we 
which will gnaw your choice * 
and ſpoil them. Hang p 
crows of feathers, or wing ol 
or intire birds, with the © 
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| to fright away ſparrows 
Dae — will peck your 
choice pears, bggs, and grapes, as 
fait as they ripen; or place lime- 
twips about the trees, and now and 
then fright them by diſcharges of a 
ol; and where it was not done 
the former month, you ſhould fix 
ſome phials with honey-water, in 
different parts of your trees, to de- 
troy the waſps, which will drown 
themſelves by attempting to drink 
of the water. Theſe phials ſhould 
be fixed before the fruit begins to 
ripen, when the waſps and flies will 
be much ſooner inticed to the wa- 
ter, than they will after they have 


tated the fruit, ſo that by the timely 


uſe of this method, the fruit may 
be preſerved. Where any branches 
of trees project from the wall, or 
Have been diſplaced by winds, they 
ſhould be carefully faſtened to the 
wall in their due poſition, that the 
fruit may receive the benefit of the 


| ſun to ripen it; but take care not 


to pull off the leaves of the trees, 
as this would expoſe the fruit too 
much, whereby it would become 
hard, and ſeldom ripen kindly, eſ- 
pecially when it is done long before 
the fruit is ripe. Your vines in the 
vineyard, and thoſe againſt the wall, 
ſhould now be gone over for the 
laſt time, pulling of all trailivg 
branches, which have been lately 


produced, and faſtening ſuch bran- 


ches as are looſe in their proper 
ces: You ſhould alſo obſerve to 
the ground clear from weeds 


Untie the buds of the fruit- trees 
which were inoculated the laſt 
month, otherwiſe their bandage will 
— oo dock of the ſtocks, and 
ent their growin ually in 
= part where the iT is * : 
4 ſhould alſo obſerve to clear the 
wer part of your ftocks from 
— and keep the ground clear 
* weeds near the roots of the 


1 


een the rows of the vines. 
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In the Kitcuen Garvexn you 
ſhould ſow onions about the begin- 
ning of this month, to ſupply the 
table early in the ſpring for ſallads 
and other uſes; and leſt the winter 
ſhould prove ſevere, it will be pro- 
per to ſow a few Welch onions at 
the ſame time, as theſe will endure 
the greateſt colds, when the com- 
mon ſorts are eaſily deſtroyed. You 
ſhould alſo ſow ſpinach, to ſupply 
the kitchen in winter and ſpring. 
About the tenth or twelfth day of 
this month, you ſhould ſow the 
early Batterſea and Yorkſhire cab- 
bage ſeeds ; for that which is ſown 
before will run to ſeed in the ſpring, 
if the winter is mild; and if it is 
ſown later, the plants will not have 
ſtrength to reſiſt the cold. About 
the twentieth day of this month ſow 
ſome cauliflower-ſeed for the early 
crop, to be planted under hand- 
glaſſes ; and under the walls, where 
they are defigned to ſtand open. 
About the twenty-fifth ſow ſome 
more ſeeds for a ſecond crop to 
plant under frames, to abide the 
winter. About the middle, or to- 
wards the end of this month, ſow 


ſome common cabbage lettuce, and 


ſome brown Dutch lettuce, to ſtand 
the winter, en warm borders with- 
out covering: You may ſow alſo, 
towards the end of this month, 
ſome Cos and Sileſia lettuce, to 
plant on warm borders near walls, 
pales, or hedges. In moiſt wea- 
ther tranſplant endive and celery for 
blanching ; and now you may tranſ- 
plant ſome of the lettuces, which 
were ſown the former month, to 
ſupply the kitchen in autumn. To- 
wards the end of the month, you 
ſhould ſow ſeveral ſorts of feeds 
which remain a long time in the 
ground, and which if ſown in the 
ſpring will often miſcarry. The 
beds of coleworts, &c. which were 
ſown the laſt month, ſhould be 
carefully weeded ; and if the plants 


are too thick, ſome of them W 
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be drawn out and tranſplanted into 
another ſpot, that thoſe which re- 
main may have room to grow. 
Cut off the flowering branches of 
moſt ſorts of aromatic plants which 
are paſt flowering, that they may 
make new ſhoots before winter. 
Pull up onions, garlic, rocombole, 
and eſchalots, when their leaves be- 
gin to wither and fall, and ſpread 
them thin in an airy place to dry, 
before they are put up for winter 
uſe. In dry weather earth up the 
large celery, but ſo as not to bury 
the hearts of the plants ; tie up the 
endives that are full grown, or 
cover them with boards or tiles to 
blanch. All ſmall ſuckers, which 
come out on the ſides of ſuch art- 
chokes as were planted in the pre- 
ceding ſpring, ſhould now be cut 

off, becauſe, if they are permitted 
to remain, they will ſtarve and 
weaken the fruit; they ſhould alſo 
be cleared from weeds. Tranſplant 
fuch brocoli, as was not planted 
out in the preceding month, into 
the place where 1t 1s to remain for 


flowering ; and you may yet tranſ- 


plant ſome ſavoys to come late in 
the ſpring. Obſerve to keep the 
roots of the melons from too much 


wet. The cucumbers for pickling 


ſhould now be looked over two or 
three times a week, to gather ſuch 
as are fit, becauſe in a ſhort time 
too large for that 
purpoſe. The aſparagus planted 
in the former ſpring ſhould now be 
carefully cleared from weeds, as 
ſhould alſo all your winter crops of 
parſneps, leeks, beets, and cab- 
bages. The dunghills ſhould alſo 
be cleared from weeds at this ſea- 
ſon, to prevent the ſeeds ſcattering, 
and being by that means carried 
into the garden. 
you may plant flips of aromatic 
plants, where it was omitted in the 
ſpring. Cut ſuch herbs as are now 
in flower, to diſtil or to dry for 
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diſh, muſtard, and other kind g 


be cut down where it grow ty 


AURANTIUM, the Orange T 
a4 a ſpecies of Citrus. See CIrzu; 
AURICULA, or Aux i cura Ui 


AXIS of a plant, the term of bv 


AZALEA, American upright Hon 


In this month 


A Z A 


winter uſe. Continue to ſow & 
ſeeds of creſſes, rape, turrep |, 


ſallad herbs, every week, and 

ther all ſorts of garden ſeeds 15 
are now ripe. Sow turneps fy , 
latter crop, any time before b 
twentieth of this month. 
the finochia which is full grom, © 
blanch it, that it may be fit for u- 
and continue to tranſplant 
into drills, that you may hay, 
ſucceſſion to ſupply the table thy 
the ſeaſon. The ſpinach, wii 
was ſown laſt year for winter it 


will now be fit to hoe, and ſhow 
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cloſe. | 
For a more particular account d 
the management of each plant, x 
the reader is referred to the tee 
tive articles, 


Bear's Ear, a ſpecies of Prim 
See PrRIMULA. 
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taniſts for that long, round, {moni 
cylinder, placed in the center d 
the juli, or Cat's tail, on nut tre 
&c. about which the male orgasd 
generation are diſpoſed. 


ſuckle. 
Characters. The Azalea is * 
nus of the order of the monogyi 


— 
Sn 2 


belonging to the pentandria cab« WW ”* 
—_— Su 1. of claſs V. Tit C 
calyx is a ſmall permament pe 1 
anthium, cut into five acute past 
the top. The corolla conſiſts of1 p 
ſingle, bell-ſhaped, ere peta 
which is twice the length of lt . 
cup, and is divided into five lx : 
ments, the fides of which are q 
backward. The fruit is a _ 
capſule formed of five 2 
containipg five cells. The | c 
are numerous and roundiſh. f 


Species, Of this genus — 
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Azalea with almoſt 
and hairy caps. 5 
lea. 3. Azalea with ova 
ao” "baby . and very long 
4. Azalea with leaves 
at the edges, and the flower 
hairy and glutinous. 5. A- 
ralea with leaves marked with dot- 
ted ſpots. 6. Azalea with diffuſe 
ing branches. 
—— Theſe are all ſhrubby 
nts: The firſt ſpecies is a native 
of India, the ſecond of Pontus, the 
third and fourth of Virginia, and 
the fifth and fixth of the mountains 
in the north parts of Europe. The 
third and fourth are the only ſorts 
cultivated in the Engliſh gardens, 
which, as they ripen no ſeeds in 
this country, are propagated by 
ſhoots from their roots, and by lay- 
ing down their tender branches in 
autumn. They ſhould have a moiſt 
foil, and a ſhady fituation, and the 
ground about their roots ſhould be 
covered about the middle of Octo- 
ber with ſome old tan, to protect 
the plants from the froſts. 


ſpecies. 1. 
— flowers, 


B. 


D ACCA, a Berry, a fruit contain- 
ing a number of naked ſeeds, 
in the middle of a ſucculent pulp. 

—— Ploughman's Spike- 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygamia ſuperflua, 
belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
plants; order 2. of claſs XIX. 
The calyx is a cylindric imbricated 
perianthium, with linear and acute 
ſcales. The general corolla is equal, 
with the hermaphrodite and female 
flowers intermixed. The herma- 


3 ſhaped petal, divided into 
e parts. The female flower is 
ce diſcernible. There is no pe- 
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Phrodite flower conſiſts of a ſingle 
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ricarpium. The ſeeds of the her- 
maphrodite and female are ſingle, 


very ſhort, oblong, and erowned 
with a long down. The receptacle 
is naked. 
Species. Of this genus there are fix 
ſpecies. 1. Baccharis with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, ſawed and indented 
longitudinally. 2. Baccharis with 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, 
and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 3. Baccharis 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and one 
or two ſawed denticles at top. 
4. Baccharis with ovated leaves, 
emarginated and crenated at top, 
or groundſel- tree. 5. Baccharis 
with oval indented leaves. 6. Bac- 
charis with ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, 
ard indented leaves, and with a 
leafy corymbus. 
Culture. Theſe are all ſhrubby 
plants. The firſt is a native of 
Peru and Virginia, and the ſecond 
and third natives of Africa ; they 
may be propagated by cuttings or 
by ſeeds. The cuttings ſhould be 
planted on a ſhady border, during 
any of the ſummer months, and 
the ſeeds ſown in the ſpring. If 
planted in a warm ſituation, theſe 
ſhrubs will live abroad in mild 
winters ; but they are uſually kept 
in green houſes, and placed abroad 
in the ſummer. The fourth and 
ſixth forts are natives of Virginia, 
and are propagated by cuttings, 
planted on a ſhady border in any 
of the ſummer months, and wa- 
tered properly in dry weather till 
they have taken root ; and in au- 
tumn they may be tranſplanted to 
the places in which they are deſigu- 
ed to remain. The fifth ſpecies is 
a native of India; but is not in the 
Engliſh gardens. 

BACCIFEROUS, a term applied to 
trees, ſhrubs, or plants, that pro- 
duce berries. 

BALAUSTIA, a variety of the Pu- 
nica. See the article PUxica. 


BALM, or Baum. See Baum. 


BALSAM, 
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coat of that year's | 
the woody and barky nature. The 


BAR 


See the article Imya- 


TIENS. 


BAMBOS, or BAM Ru, a ſpecies of 


Arundo. See the article Ax ux DO. 


BANEBERRIES, Adæa. See Ac- 


TKA. 


BARBA CAPRA, or Goat's-beard, 


the ſame with Aruncus. See A- 
RUNCUS. 


BARK, in the anatomy of plants, is 


the exterior of trees, corre- 


ſponding to the ſkin of an animal. 


See ANATOMY. 
The bark of plants is two-fold ; 
the outer, liber, and the inner, al- 


 burnus. The outer bark is dry, 


and in ſome trees rough. The in- 
ner is probably a ſuperadded new 
growth, between 


bark of the trunk conſiſts of a ſkin, 
a cortical body or parenchyma, and 
ſome fibres of the woody part in- 
termixed. The ſkin is the pro- 
duction of the cuticle in the ſeed, 
and the cortical body, an augmenta- 
tion of the parenchyma of the plume. 
The ſkin is originally compoſed of 
ſmall veſicles or bladders cluſtered 


together, which, as the plant grows, 


dry up and diſappear. The body 
of the bark conſiſts of parenchyma 
and veſſels; the former compoſed, 


like the ſkin, of cluſters of blad- 


ders: The veſſels are of divers 
kinds, roriferous, lymphæducts, and 
refiniferous. The bark of roots is 
ſometimes yellow, as in dock; ſome- 
times red, as in biſtort; but ofteneſt 
white. It is derived from the ſeed 


ünſelf, being only the extenſion of 


the parenchyma of the radicle. It 


is variouſly ſized, being ſometimes 


very thin, as in the Jeruſalem arti- 
choke, and in moſt trees. Some- 
times it is thicker, and makes the 
greater part of the ſubſtance of the 
root, as in aſparagus and dandelion. 
In beet-root, the bark ſcarce ex- 


ceeds a good thick ſkin ; whereas 


(08 3 
BALSAM, or Female BaLSAixxE, 
Impatiens. 


The bark is found truly cont 


BAR 
in a carrot, it is half the 6 
meter of the root, 
places above an inch over. 5 
too is found common to the 
rality of roots, that their 
proportionably thicker at þ, 
than at top. The inner part qi 
bark, we have obſerved, 
lignifies, or turns to wood: 1 
bark of a tree is found each u 
divide and diſtribute itſelf tw, 
trary ways: The outer pan 
towards the ſkin, till it 
itſelf, and at length falls of | 
the ſcales or dandriff of ou 
or the exuviæ of - wh 
the inmoſt nies HR & 
buted and added to the 


ess 


to the body of a tree, a th 
of our body is to the fleſh; 
trary to the common opinion, vi 
imports, that the bark oh 
rounds the tree, as a ſcabbarl 
a ſword, or a glove the hal 
which ſeems confirmed by thed 
flipping of the bark of willow, 
moſt other trees, when full dh 
from the wood. Their con 
is effected by means of the 
chyma, which is one entire b 
running from the bark into 
wood, and thus uniting both 
ther. The reaſon why the 
ſlips ſo eaſily from the wo 
that moſt of the parenchymow 
are young veſſels, formed 
year ſucceſſively between the 
and the bark, and are much l 
condition of the tender vel 
fibres of the embryos in a wok 
egg; a thouſand of whid 
broke with the ſmalleſ 
Grew's Anatomy of Plants. 
That trees only live by the® 
of the ſap in or between te! 
and the wood, and that if 20 
be drawn round any tree fen 
perhaps, aſh) by inciſion 1 
timber, how thin ſoever te! 
be, provided no part of the l 
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remain uncut, the 
upwards, 
been 12 of 
toraliſts of all ages, and is deli- 
at”) for fact by Pliny, and others. 
Nr. Plott aſſerts this to be a popular 
from the inſtance of a large 

11 elm in Magdalene College 
uite diſbarked around, at 


qt two feet, at ſome four 


vet, from the ground, which yet 
new and flouriſhed many years, as 
Nell as any tree in the grove. What 
more, it was without all pith, 
deing hollow within as a drum: 
d the ſame is confirmed from the 
hiſtory of the elm in the 'Thuille- 


Ts 


AI 
2 


ee 


ired, and put out leaves, though 
wirely ſtripped of bark from top to 
om. Add, that the plane and 


9 


er all their old bark, and acquire a 
zew one, as ſnakes do their ſkins : 


other, it is evidently not by the 


17 


— 
2 


infer from hence, that the bark 
ever feeds the wood. Dr. Plott 
5 more reſerved in his concluſion, 
puing only, that hence it ſeems 


eflels, beſides the ſap veſſels of the 
jars, capable of the office of con- 
reying ſap. It is probable, when 
le ordinary conveyance fails, ſome 
A the woody part, which had all 
nce been ſap-veſſels, reſumes its 
antient office; or, as the author 
t mentioned conjectures, they ſtill 
lo far retain their office of con- 
eying ſap, as to keep a tree alive, 

gu not augment it; which may, 
perhaps, be one different uſe of 
thoſe ſap-veſſels in the wood from 


IAEA 


T* 


IT 


| the thoſe in the bark, the former being 
if z uficient for the continuation of a 
e ( ee, and the latter ſerving only for 
n ts augmentation. 
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. Brotherton has given ſome new 
experiments, which ſeem to decide 


K 


„ 


ies, related by M. Parent, which 


ork- trees diveſt themſelves yearly - 


Ind in the change from one to the 


that they are nouriſhed. Some 


o follow, that there muſt be other 


BAR 


the controverſy, and ſhew, that the 
bark is not the vehicle of vegeta- 
tion: He hacked a crab-tree round 
with 4 hatchet, fo as, beſides cut - 
ting off the bark, to cut pretty d 

into the wood, about four 2 
width; yet the ſame year it was 
obſerved to increaſe very conſider- 
ably in thickneſs above the faid 
hacking, and to ſhoot in length of 
wood about one foot: The next 
year it alſo grew conſiderably, and 
ſhot in length five inches : The 
third year it died to the very root. 
'The like was found in another tree, 
part of whoſe bark was eat off by 
the canker: The lower part ſtood 
without increaſe, and by degrees 
the wood rotted: The upper part 
increaſed to the third year, and then 
died alſo. M. Magnol mentions 
an olive tree, from which a circular 
ring of bark being cut away, the 
tree that year bore, above the place 
of incifion, double the quantity of 
flowers and fruit which it uſed to 
bear. Mr. Reneaume relates a fact 
near akin to this. In the country 
about Aix and Marſeilles, when an 
olive-tree grows old, and almoft 
ready for felling, they have a me- 
thod of making it firſt yield all the 
fruit which it is capable of pro- 


_ ducing, by cutting a circular ring 


of bark, an inch broad, from one 


of its young branches, and in its 
place putting an equal ring of bark 


taken from the branch of a young 
bearing olive-tree; the effect of this 
engraftment is, that the branches of 
the old tree bear plentifully the en- 
ſuing year, and thoſe of the young 
one die away. From the whole, 
Mr. Brotherton concludes, that the 
ſap, moſt of it, if not all, aſcends 
in the veſſels of the woody part, and 
not by the bark, nor between the 
bark and the wood. 
M. Leuwenhoek, on the other hand, 
has given ſeveral experiments and 
obſervations with the microicope to 
thew, 


a 
2 
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ſhew, that the bark of trees is pro- 
duced from the wood, not the wood 
from the bark. In reality, if the 
origin and nouriſhment of the bark 
came from the root, it would ſeem 
to follow, that the parts of the 
bark near the roots ſhould be found 


larger, and ramified into ſmaller 


and ſmaller, as they run higher, as 


the arteries and nerves are the far- 


ther they go from the heart and 
brain; whereas there is no dif- 
ference between the bark of the 
root and trunk. Beſides, the veſ- 
ſels of the bark of ſeveral trees, as 
the birch, cherry, peach, &c. run 
not upwards as. they do in the aſh, 
oak, elm, nut, apple, pear, &c. 


but circularly round the ſuperficies 
of the tree; and all bark, whoſe 


veſſels run upwards, grows thicker 
as the tree increaſes, the outſide 
cracking, grows dead, and ſticks to 
the young bark underneath, which 
is the only living part of the bark. 
The contrary is evident in thoſe 


barks, the veſſels of which run 


round the tree ; for as the tree in- 
creaſes, the veſſels not being able 
to ſtretch or ſeparate from each 
other, muſt neceſſarily break aſun- 
der; ſo that the old bark is eaſily 
ſeparated and falls off from the new. 


Hence it is, that ſuch trees have 
always a very thin bark, as is moſt 


evident in the birch tree. 

Yet M. de Reneaume defended the 
antient ſyſtem of the uſe of the ba · k, 
and ſhews, that moſt of the in- 
ſtances above alleged, are confiſt- 
ent therewith. The parts of a tree 
ſeparated from their whole, he ob- 
ſerves, may carry with them a ſtock 
of nutritious juice, whereby they 


der, willow, c. being cut off, do 
nevertheleſs produce leaves and 
young branches, even without ſet- 
ting them in the ground; and pieces 
of ſeemingly dry wood have been 
ſometimes known to do the like. 


Co} 


vegetate: Thus the branches of el- 


BAR 
How much more then may b 
ches, which ſtill grow on the; 

and which of conſequence can 

ver be ſo entirely defrauded of ty 
ſap, continue to vegetate? þ, 
though none be ſuppoſed to riſe h 
the bark, which is entirely cut: 
way, and which was the part ty 
before furniſhed the greateſt qu 
tity, they may ſtill receive ſome by 
the woody part, and more eſpecial 
by the alburnum, or inner mi 
which is the ſofteſt part, as well 
the neweſt, and that likeſt bay 
Thus we may ſuppoſe it to han 
been, that the elm in the Thul 
leries continued to grow withox 
bark a whole ſummer, by vine u 
the ſtock of juice it had already in- 
bibed For the olive-tree ma 
tioned by M. Magnol, it was the 
better enabled to ſubſiſt without 
bark, as it is of an oily nature, al 
that even its wood is ſaturated wit 
that juice, which, it is known, wil 
keep long, and ſpends itſelf flovh, 
The reaſon of its increaſed ſeriij 
ſeems to be, that the canals of the 
young bark grafted on it, bemy 
more free and patent than thoſed 
old ones, perform their filtrates 
better. As to the elm of Laren 
bourg, cited by the ſame M. . 
rent, whoſe upper. parts a 
ſtripped of all their bark almoſt u 
the ground; upon a nearer en 
mination, it was found to bit 
fibres of the inner bark or liber ful 
remaining, which had a commui 
cation with the bark which comm 
nicated with the branches; and it 
probable, by theſe fibres, that il 
npper branches of the tree were fl 
fed: Theſe fibres, by length d 
time, and the plenty of juices 
had tranſmitted, were hard 
and began to form a new . 
ſubſtance. Other younger fibres 

the ſame liber, and which had pe 
bably been formed ſince the bai 
of the tree, began to conſtitor 
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alburnum, which began like - 
— to be covered with a new bark 
or ſkin. From this inſtance, M. 
Reneaume concludes, that it is of 
the bark the alburnum is formed; 
and as the alburnum is the wood laſt 
formed, the whole wood is, of con- 
ſequence, formed of the bark or 
liver. The manner of this con- 
verſion is deſcribed by him. While 
the alburnum retains any degree of 
its ſoftneſs, and ſtill partakes of its 
barky nature, it may preſerve the 
vegetation for ſome time ; but when 
it is become abſolutely wood, it can 
no longer contribute thereto. The 
growth of the young branches is 
moſt quick, and the only that 
reaches to the flowers and the fruit, 
as being little other than bark itſelf. 
It ſeems now certain, from the ex- 
periments of M. Buffon, that trees 
ſtripped of their bark the whole 
length of their ſtems, die in about 
three or four years. 
dark-BED. See HoT-BeD. 
Baxx-STOVE. See STOVES. 
8 aner's-BaRk, See TANNER'S- 
Bark, 
BARLEY, Hordeum, See Hor- 
DEUM. 
BAROMETER, or BaroscoPe, an 
inſtrument for eſtimating the minute 
variations of the weight or preſſure 
of the incumbent air; it is a long 


one end, and being filled with 
quickſilver, is inverted ſo as to have 
the open end of it immerſed or dip- 
ped in ſtagnant quickſilver, con- 
tained in a larger glaſs under it; 
whieh larger glaſs being expoſed to 
the preſſure of the outward air (af- 
ter ſuch immerſion) and the quick- 
liver in the tube ſuffered to run as 
much as it will into the ſtagnant 


or open end is immerſed, there is 
vont to remain a quantity of quick- 
ſilver ſuſpended in the tube, about 
wenty eight, twenty nine, or chirty 


« 6e ) 


tube of glaſs hermetically ſealed at 


In ſummer, if the quickſilver be up 


quikfilyer, in which that mouth 


BAR 

inches high, meaſuring from the 
ſurface of the ſtagnant quickſilver᷑ 
perpendicularly ; but more or leſs 
within ſuch limits, according as ths 
weight or preſſure of the air, in- 
cumbent on the external ſtagnant 
quickſilver expoſed to it is more or 
leſs, leaving the upper part of the 
tube void, oc at leaſt empty of com- 
mon air. 3 
Barometers will be of particular uſe 
to gardeners and far mers, by afliſt- 
ing them to foretel the great altera- 
tions of the weather a day or two 
before they happen, whieh is fre- 
quently of great ſervice; particu- 
larly to the farmer, who may begin 
to mow his graſs, when he finds 
there is a proſpe& of fair weather, 
or poſtpone it a few days till he 
foreſees a likelihood of ſuch : The 
ſame alſo may be of great uſe in 
reaping his corn, as alſo in ſowing 


his grain, and moſt of his other 


buſineſs ; therefore the uſe of this 
inſtrument ſhould be more yenerally 
known by the practical farmer and 
rdener. | | 
'The rules and obſervations made for 
knowing the weather, by the va- 
rious riſing and falling of the wea- 
ther glaſs or barometer, are theſe £ 


1. That the leaſt alterations in the 


riſe and fall of the mercury in the 
tube, ſhould be regarded, in order 
for the right finding the weather by 
it. 2. The riſing of the mercury 
preſages fair weather, as the falling 
indicates the contrary, viz. rain, 
ſnow, high winds, and ſtorms. 3. 


about fair, and the weather very 
hot for four or five days, then we 
may expect black clouds to riſe, 
and a briſk gale with thunder, and 
a ſhower or two, which will foon 
go off. 4. In winter, the rifing 
preſages froſt; and in froſty wea- 
ther, if the mercury falls three or 
four diviſions, there will certainly 


follow a thaw ; but in a continued 
ra froſt 
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froſt, if the mercury riſes, it will 
certainly ſnow. 5. When foul 
weather happens ſoon after the fal- 
ling of the mercury or quickſilver, 
we are to expect but little of it; 
and judge the ſame with reſpect to 
fair weather, ſhortly after the mer- 
cury has riſen in the like manner. 
6. In foul weather, when the mer- 
cury riſes much, and ſo continues 
two or three days before the foul 
weather is over, then may we ex- 
a continuance of fair weather 
to follow. 7. In fair weather when 
the me falls much, and con- 
tinues for two or three days before 
the rain comes, then we may ex- 
pect a great deal of wet, and high 
winds. 8. An unſettled ſtate of the 
mercury denotes uncertain and 
changeable weather, as ſun ſhine, 
fome black and white clouds, with 
frequent ſhowers. 9g. If the mer- 
cury be up at fair and does not fall, 
and it happen to rain, then we may 
expect but little of it. 10. If the 
mercury be down at rain, and does 
not riſe, and the weather proves 
fair, then we may expect it not to 
continue. 
to mind the words that are 


raven 


on the plates, though for the moſt 


part the weather will agree with 
them; for if the mercury ſtands at 
much rain, and does riſe up to 
changeable, it preſages fair wea- 
ther, akhough it is not to continue 
ſo long as it would have done if the 
mercury was higher; and ſo on the 
contrary. A 
BARRENWORT, Epimedium. See 
_ Eptmeprun. 
BASIL, the Englſh name of a plant 
called Ocymum. See OcyYMun. 
Field Basrt, Ziziphora. See the 
article Z1ZzIPHORA. 


of Clinopodium. See the article 
CLinopoDrUM. 

BASON, in water-works, is a cavity 
dug in the ground of a round, oval, 


1 
ſquare, or other figure, lined , 


fm 


of nape, or gargle, around the hl. 
luſtrade. 


11. We are not ſtrictly 


made with clay. In the mt 


Field Bas L is alſo the Engliſh name 


BAS 


laid with ftone, flint, or 
bound with cement or lead, 1 
bordered with turf, marble, or tt 
lee, ſerving to receive the wate 
a jet-d'eau, or to ſupply watery 
the occaſions of the garden, | 
baſon is generally furrounded wig 
a balluſtrade of ſtone, marble, bni 
or the like; and ſome baſons, why 
borders being of marble, or oi 
ſtone, have a trench eut in 
from whence, at certain di 
ſprings out a thread of water, vnd 
lines the trench, and forms a kA 


Baſons in gardens are t 
ther for ornament or uſe. Wha 
there is a jet d'eau in the midi 
the baſon muſt always be ſo m 
portioned te the height it throa tt 
water, as to be capable of receivug 
it when blown about by winds, at 
not ſuffer it to be thrown onthe 
walks. The depth of baſowi 
uſually from two to three feet, th 
being ſufficient to ſecure the bot 
of the baſons from froſt, and tos 
the watering pots for the gun 
in; but, if they are intended 
hold fiſh, they muſt be four or in 
feet deep. Deeper than this ; d 
gerous and unneceſſary. Baſom i 
made either with clay, cement, l 
lead; but they are molt uſul 


them this way, the diameter wi 
be made four feet longer on ® 
fide than the baſon is to be. In 
will be aken up by the walb 
clay. For the ſame reaſon, it N 
be dug two feet deeper than tht 

tended depth of the water; ben“ 
it is to be laid over eighteen 1 
thick with clay, and fix inches f 
gravel and paving. The wall 
be made with ſhards, rubbiſb, | 
flints, with the natural 'eart 
mortar ; and the clay mult be 4 
worked, and trod firmly dow” 
the naked feet. The way of i 
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king them with cement is, to allow 
one foot nine inches every way for 
the work ; then cut the banks per- 

ndicularly, and raiſe a wall of 
maſonry a foot thick, made of peb- 
ble ſtones, or the like, laid in mor- 
tar of lime and ſand: The bottom 
i then to be covered. to the ſame 
thickneſs ; and then the ſolid lining 
of the cement is to be backed up 
again che walls, and over the bot- 
tom This is to be made of ſmall 
flints in beds of mortar made of lime 
and cement. 
eight inches thick, it muſt be plaſ- 
teced over the whole ſurface with 
cement well fifted before it be 
mixed with the lime ; and with this 
it is to be wrought over ſmooth 
with a trowel. "The proportion of 
this cement ſhould be two thirds of 
the cement or powdered tile to one- 
third of lime; and this cement has 
the property of hardening ſo under 
water, that it will become like ſtone 
or marble, and will not be ſubject 
to decay fot a long time. After the 
finiſhing, the baſon ſhould, for four 
or five days, be anointed over very 
often with oil, or bullocks blood; to 


the drying ; and after this, the wa- 


be The leaded baſons are made 
with walls a foot thick, and a bot- 
tom of half a foot. Theſe muſt be 
of rubble ſtones cemented with 
Plaſter; for the lime would injure 
and eat the lead. The ſheets of 
are to be ſpread over theſe 
walls and battom, and ſeamed with 
ſolder. 
ate but little in uſe now, from the 
pence of making them, and the 
danger of the lead's being ſtolen. 
ve waſte pipes of fountains ought 


for feat of choaking, When the 


Waite water is to be carried off into | 


— ſewers, it may be carried 
way in drains, or earthen pipes; 
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When this ſolid is 


keep it from flawing or cracking in 


ter ſhould be let in as ſoon as may 


Theſe batons, however, 


ways to be made large enough, 


* 
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but, when it is to ſerve for baſons 
that lie below it, it is to be con- 
veyed in leaden ones. 

BATCHELOR'S BUTTON, a ſpe- 
cies of Lychnis. See Lycunis. 

BAUM, or BAaLm, Meliſſa. See the 
article MRLISSA. 

Baum of Gilead, a ſpecies of Draco- 
cephalum. See the article Dz a- 
COCEPHALUM. 

BAY TREE, Laurus. 
RUS. 

Bay-PLuM. See PLUM. 

BEAN, Faba. See FABA. | 

Bran Carer, Zygophyllum. See 
ZY GOPHY LLUM. 

Kioney, or FRENCH Bau, Phaſe- 
olus. See PRASEO us. 

Carolina Kidney BEAN TREE, a ſpe- 
cies of Glycine. See the article 
GLycins. | 

Stinking Bean TxETOtL, Anagyris. 
See ANAGYRIS. | 


Goat's BEARD. See GoaT's BEARD. 

BEAR'S-BREECH, Acanthus. See 
| ACANTHUS. | 

Bear's-Ear, Auricula Urfi. See 
AuRICULAa Uns!. 

Bear's EaRSAaNICLE, Cortuſa. See 
CoRTUSA. 

BEAR's-Foor, a. ſpecies of Helle- 

bore. See HeLLEBORUS. -» 

BEARBERRIES, a ſpecies of Arbu- 
tus. See the article ARBUTUS. 

Hot- BED. See HoT-Bevp. 

BEECH-TREE, a ſpecies of Fagus. 
See FAcvus. | 

BEET, Beta. See BETA. 

BELL- FLOWER, Campanula. See 
CAMPANULA. 

BELLIS, the Daiſy. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygamia ſuperflua, 
belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
plants; order 2. of Claſs XIX. 
The common calyx is fimple and 
erect, with a double ſeries of ſmall 
{pear-ſhaped leaves of equal length. 
The compound flower is radiated. 
The hermaphrodite florets are tubu- 


lous, and numerous in the diſk. 
F 2 The 


See LAu- 


The female flowers are tongue- 
ſhaped, and form the border. The 
proper hermaphrodite flower is fun- 
nel ſhaped, and cut into five parts 


at the brim. The female one is 


tongue ſhaped, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
Cut into three parts. There is no 
pericai pium. The ſeed is ſingle, 
oval, compreſſed, naked, and placed 
vertically. The receptacle is naked 
and conic. 
Species. Of this genus Linnzus 
reckons no more than two ſpecies. 
1. Bellis with a naked ſtalk, or the 
ou or the common Daiſy. 2. 
ellis with leaves on the lower part 
of the ſtalk. 
Culture. Of the firſt ſpecies, which 
is a perennial plant, and grows wild 
in moſt parts of Europe, there are 
ſome few varieties obtained by cul- 
ture. It 15 propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds, or parting the roots, in 
autumn ; and ſhould be planted on 
a ſhady border in a loamy ſoil: It 
requires no ſort of culture, but to 
be kept clean from weeds. The 
ſecond ſpecies is an annual plant, 
which grows naturally in Sicily, 
Spain, and the ſouth of France, and 
is preſerved only in botanic gardens 
for the ſake of variety. 
BELVEDERE, a ſpecies of Cheno- 
podium. See CHENoOPODIUM. 
BEN JAMIN-' TREE, or BEN ZZoIN, 
a ſpecies of Laurus. See Laurvus, 
Herb BEN NET, Geum. See GEuu. 
BERBERIS, the generical name of a 
plant called the Berberry, or Pippe- 
ridze buſh. | 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the hexandria claſs of plants ; 
order 1. of claſs VI. The calyx 
is a perianthium formed of ſix oval 
hollow leaves, narrow at the baſe, 
alternately ſmaller, coloured, and 
deciduous. The corolla conſiſts of 
ſix roundiſh, hollow, erect, and 
patent petals, and is ſcarce any 


larger than che cup. The nectarium 
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Where they are deſigned to remait 


BERBERRY-BUSH. See the p* 


BERRY, Bacea. See BaCcc4: 
BETA, the Beet. 


conſiſts of two roundifh colouny 
corpuſcles, adhering to the baſe 
every petal. The fruit is a eyſy, 
dric, obtuſe, umbilicated 
containing only one cell. 
ſeeds are two, oblong, cy lind 
and obtuſe. 
Species, Linnæus reckons only tw 
ſpecies of this genus. 1. Berber 
with branching foot-ſtalks, or the 
common Berberry-buſh. 2. Be. 
beris with a ſingle flower on aq 
foot ſtalk. 

Culture. Theſe are ſhrubby plant: 
The firſt ſpecies grows wild in may 
parts of England, and moſt othe 
countries in Europe, and is gen. 
rally propagated by ſuckers, whid 
are put out in great plenty from the 
root; but the method of props 
gating it by layers is however the 
beſt: The branches ſhould be ki 
down in the autumn, when ther 
leaves begin to fall, and the yo; 
ſhoots of the ſame year are the md 
proper for this purpoſe. The fd 
lowing autumn they may be takn 
off the old plants, and plan 


When this ſhrub is cultivated fx 
its fruit, it ſhould be planted ſing, 
the ſuckers taken away every at 
tumn, and all the groſs ſhe 
pruned out. The ſecond ſpecis8 
a native of Crete, and may be pv 
pagated in the ſame manner as 
directed for the firſt ; but it 
branches ſhould be planted in pcs 
and ſheltered under a frame in 
winter. When they have obtain 
ſtrength, they may be turned of 
of the pots, and planted in a * 
ſituation. 
Medicinal Uſes. 'The common ber 
berry is a cooling acid, of a gh. 
ful taſte, and the root of the plall® 
reckoned an aperient. | 


cedivg article BERBERtS. 


Charo Aith 
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Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the digynia, belonging 


order 2. of claſs V. The calyx is 
à hollow permanent perianthium, 
ſormed of five ovated, oblong, ob- 
tuſe petals. There 1s no corolla, 
The fruit is a capſule placed within 
the cup at the bottom : It contains 
only one cell, and is deciduous. 
The ſeed is fingle, kidney-ſhaped, 
compreſſed, and ſurrounded every 
way by the cup. 

$:ecies. Of this genus I. innæus al- 
lows of but one only ſpecies, con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral varieties. 

Culture. This is a biennial plant, 
which grows naturally in many parts 
near the ſea-coaſt of England and 
Holland, and is propagated by ſow- 
ing the ſeeds in March on a deep 
light foil. The plants, when they 
have put out four leaves, ſhould be 
hoed out to the diſtance of at leaſt 
four inches, and carefully cleared of 
weeds ; in three or four weeks after 
this, the ground ſhould be hoed 
over again, the weeds cut up, and 
the plants thinned to a greater di- 
ſtance: And in a month afterwards, 
the ground ſhould be hoed a third 
time, and the plants thinned to the 
diſtance of a foot, or more. A 
few-roots may be left for ſeed, and 
ſome of the faireſt tranſplanted to a 
ſheltered ſpot of ground, where they 
may be defended from ſtrong winds, 


ſtalks, if they are not well ſup- 


we formed, and become heavy by 
creaſing in bulk. The ſeeds will 
npen in September, when the ſtalks 
ſhould be cut off, dried, and threſh- 


ed out, and the ſeeds cleaned, and 
put up for uſe. 


ETONICA, Betony. 

Characters. The Betony is a ge- 
nus of the order of the gymnoſper- 
mia, belonging to the didynamia 


class of plants; order 1. of class 
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to the pentandria claſs of plants; 


which frequently break down their 
ported, eſpecially when the ſeeds 
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XIV. The calyx is a perianthium, 
conſiſting of a tubulated, ariſtated, 
permanent, ſingle leaf, cut into five 
parts at the brim. The corolla 
conſiſts of a ſingle ringent petal, 
with a cylindric incurved tube. 
The upper lip is roundiſh, plane, 
erect, and intire. The lower one 
15 cut into three parts ; the middle 
ſegment being broad, roundiſh, and 
indented at the end. The ſeeds are 
four in number, and lodged in the 
cup. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
four ſpecies. 1. Betonica with an 


Interrupted ſpike, and the middle 


ſegment of the lower lip of the 
flower indented at the end. 2. Be- 
tonica with a whole ſpike, and the 
middle ſegment of the lower lip of 
the flower intire. 3. Betonica with 
a ſpike leafy at the baſe. . 4. Be- 
tonica with flowers growing in 
whorls round the ſtalk, and prickly 
flower-cups. 

Culture, The firſt, ſecond, and 
third ſpecies of Betony are peren- 
nial plants. The firſt is a native of 
this, and moſt other countries in 
Europe, and is rarely admitted into 
gardens. The ſecond is a native of 
the Eaft; and the third grows na- 
turally in many parts of Europe. 
Theſe are propagated by ſeeds, or 
by parting of their roots ; they are 
very hardy, require a ſhady fitua- 
tion, and a moiſt ſtiff ſoil » The 
time for tranſplanting and ſeparating 
their roots ſhould be the autumn ; 
but the ſeeds muſt be ſown in ſpring 
on a ſhady border ; the plants re- 
quire no other care than weeding, 
and thinning them where they grow 
too cloſe. The fourth ſpecies, 
which is an annual plant, grows 
naturally in Switzerland, Germany, 
and France, and is ſeldom admitted 
into gardens ; but if brought there, 
the ſeeds will ſcatter, and increaſe 


the plant without any farther wou- 
ble. | | | 
1 Meds 
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Medicinal Uſes. The firſt ſpecies of 

Betony is much uſed in medicine, 

and is a famous cephalic. 

BETONY, Betonica. See the pre- 
ceding article. 

BETULA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 
botany, the name of a plant com- 
prenending the Betula, ſtrictly ſo 
called, or the Birch tree, and the 
Alnus, or Alder tree, two diſtinct 
genera, according to former bo- 
taaiſts. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the tetrandria, belonging 
to tne monoec:a claſs of plants; 
order 4. of claſs XXI. The male 
flowers are diſpoſed into cylindric 
catkins The calyx is a common 
Cylindric amentum, which is ſcaly, 
Jooſe, and imbricated on every fide; 
each ſcale having three flowers, 
which have two minute fcales on 
the fide. The compound flower is 
compoſed of three equal florets, 
fixed to the cup by a ſingle ſcale. 
The proper flower conſiſts of one 
leaf divided into four oval ſeg 
ments, which ſpread open The 
female flowers grow in catkins in 
the ſame manner as the male. The 
cup is a common catkin, which 1s 
imbricated with three ſcales, that 
are every way oppolite, faſtened to 
the cen ral ſtring or axis, having 
two heart-ſhaped flowers pointing 
towards the a There is no 
viſible corolla, nor is there any pe- 
ricarpium; but the ſeed is ſingle, 
oval, winged, and included in the 
ſcales of the catkin. 
Species. Of this genus Linnæus 
reckons five ſpecies. 1. Betula 
with oval ſawed leaves ending in 
points, or the common Birch tree. 
2. Betula with rhomboid, oval, 
inted leaves doubly ſawed. 3. 
tula with oblong, pointed, heart- 
ſhaped, ſawed leaves. 4. Betula 
with round crenated leaves. 5. Be- 


tula with branching foot ſtalks, or 


the Alder tree. The 


tances they ſhould be planted u 
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four ſorts are of the Birch Kad 
Culture. The common Birch. tn 
is a native of the northern 
Europe. The iecond and third ſpe. 
cies are natives of North Ameri 
and the fourth grows naturally i 
the mountains of Lapland, Swedg, 
and Ruſſia. Theſe four ſorts g 
Birch may be propagated fron 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in a 
tumn in a ſhady fituation : But th 
beit method of propagating them, i 
by young plants fiom the work 
where they naturally grow. Wha 
they have taken root, they will u 
quire no further care, but to 
them clear of great weeds till thy 
have gathered ſtrength. Theſe ny 
be planted any time from the mid 
dle of October till the middle d 
March, when the ground is n 
frozen; but in dry land the autum 
is the beſt ſeaſon of planting, as tit 
ſpring is in moiſt land. The di 


about ſix feet ſquare. The fit 
ſpecies, or Alder tree, is a naue 
of moſt countries in Europe, al 
may be propagated by planting d 
truncheons of three feet in lengi. 
About the beginning of March tie 
truncheons ſhould be 6 
one end, and the ground looſe 
with an inſtrument before they it 
thruſt in, leſt the bark ſhould f 
torn off; they ſhould be two {et 
deep in the earth at leaſt, and ke 
afterwards clear from large we 
This tree may be propagated al 
by laying down the branches l 
October; and in the following ® 
tumn they ſhould be tranſplantedil 
the places in which they are (> 
ſigned to remain, and planted # 
the diſtance of ſix feet ſquare. 

N. B. In ſome places the * 
trees are tapped in the ſpring, 
the ſap drawn out, to make bid 


ea 
» 


wine; which liquor, unferm 
Bos 
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performed about the beginning of 
March. With a chizel and a mal- 
let make a ſlit almoſt as deep as the 
pith, under ſome branch of a well- 
ſpreading tree ; cut it oblique, and 
not lengthwiſe ; inſert a ſtone, or 
ſmall chip, to keep the lips of the 
open, and to this orifice 


wound 
faſten a convenient veſſel to receive 


the liquor. It is affirmed, that in 
the ſpace of twelve or fourteen days, 
as much juice will be drawn as will 
outweigh the whole tree, body and 
roots. 
BIGNONIA, Trumpet Flower, or 
Scarlet Jaſmine. 
Characters. The Bignonia is a ge- 
nus of the order of the angioſpermia, 
belonging to the didynamia claſs of 
plants; order 2. of claſs XIV. The 
calyx is a perianthium, conſiſting 
of one leaf ſhaped like a cup, and 
divided into five ſegments. The 
corolla conſiſts of a ſingle ringent 
The tube is very ſmall, of 


the length of the cup. The chaps 


are very long, ſwelling, and bell- 
ſhaped, divided into five parts at 
the top. The two upper ſegments 
are reflexed, and the under ſpread 
open. The fruit is a pod conſiſting 
of two valves, and containing two 
cells. The ſeeds are numerous, 
imbricated, compreſſed, and wing- 
ed at both ends. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
, thirteen ſpecies. 1. Bignonia with 
bngle heart-ſhaped leaves, an erect 
ſtalk, and flowers with two ſtamina, 
commonly called Catalpa. 2. Big- 
nonia with ſingle ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
and a twining ſtalk, or the Ever- 
green Bignonia. 3. Bignonia with 
Jointed leaves, and ſhort arched 
tendrils, divided into three parts. 
4. Bignonia with jointed leaves and 
tendrils, with oval ſpear-ſhaped 


bes, two flowers upon foot-flalks, 


1 Ft 
has been recommended for the ſtone 
and gravel. This piercing or bleed- 
ing of the Birch, as it is called, is 


hot bed. When the 
up, they muſt be inured to the open 


i "my 


and narrow pods. 5. Bignonia with 
jointed leaves and tendrils, with oval 
heart-ſhaped lobes, and flowers in 
branching panicles. 6. Bignonia 
with jointed leaves and tendrils, 
heart ſhaped lobes, and the lower 
leaves trifoliate. 7. Bignonia with 


jointed leaves and tendrils, heart- 


ſhaped ſpear ſhaped lobes, and the 
lower leaves ſingle. 8. Bignonia 
with finger-ſhaped intire leaves. . 
Bignonia with finger ſhaped pinna- 
tid leaves. 10. Bignonia with pin- 
nated leaves, cut lobes, and roots 
coming out at their joints, com- 
monly called Trumpet Flower. 
11. Bignonia with decompounded 
leaves, cut lobes, and tendrils 
coming out at their joints. 12. Big- 
nonia with leaves doubly winged, 
and intire, heart-ſhaped, acute lobes. 
13. Bignonia with leaves doubly 
winged, and ſpear- ſnaped intire 
lobes, commonly called Baſtard 
Guaiacum. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a tree 
near twenty feet high, which grows 
naturally in Japan and Carolina, 
and is propagated either by ſeeds or 
cuttings. The ſeeds, as they do 
not ripen in this country, muſt be 
procured from Carolina, and ſown 
in pots plunged into a moderate 
plants come 


air by degrees; and in June placed 
abroad in a ſheltered ſituation. Here 
they may remain till autumn, when 


they muſt be placed under a com- 


mon frame; but expoſed to the air 
in mild weather. The ſpring fol- 
lowing let the plants be taken out 
of the pots, and planted in a nur- 
ſery bed in a warm fituation, where 
they may remain about two years, 
and be then planted in the places 
where they are deſigned to remain. 
The cuttings ſhould be planted in 
pots in the ſpring, before the trees 
begin to puſh their ſhoots, and 
plunged into a moderate hot bed. 
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Let them be ſhaded in the middle 
of the day, and gently refreſhed 
with water. When they have taken 
root, let them be gradually inured 
to the open air, and afterwards 
treated Jike the ſeedling plants. 
The {econd ſpecies is a native of 
Virginia, and is propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in pots 
filled with freſh earth, and plunged 
in a moderate hot bed. When the 
plants are come up, let them be 
gradually inured to the open air, 
and when they have got ſtrength, 
be planted againſt a warm wall ; 
and in winter be protected from 
froſts. by covering them with mats, 
and the ground about their roots 
with tan. The third ſpecies grows 
naturally in Barbadoes and St. Do- 
mingo, and may be treated in like 
manner. The fourth and ffth ſorts 
are natives of South America, and 
are propagated by ſecds, which muſt 
be ſown on a hot bed. When the 
plants are come up, they muſt be 
tranſplanted into ſeparate pots filled 
with light freſh earth, and plunged 
into a freſh hot-bed. In the au- 
tumn they muſt be removed into 
the bark ſtove, where they muſt 
conſtantly remain. The ſixth ſpe- 
Cies is a native of South America, 
and muſt be propagated in the man- 
ner directed for the laſt ſort. The 
ſeventh is alſo a native of America, 
and ſhould be treated like the firſt 
ſpecies. The eighth and ninth ſorts 
are natives of South America, and 
are to be managed in the manner 
directed for the fourth and fifth 
ſorts. The tenth ſpecies grows na- 
turally in North America, and is 
propagated either by ſeeds, cuttings, 
or layers: The ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown on a moderate hot bed. When 
the plants are come up, they ſhould 
by degrees be inured to bear the 
open air. The firſt winter let them 
be protected from hard froſt, and 
in the ſpring following be plamied 
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in a nurſery, at the diſtance of On 
foot one from the other ; and ale 
they have remained there two y 
let them be tranſplanted to th 
places where they are deſigned 3 
remain. The eleventh ſort grom 
naturally in Peru, the twelkh i 
India, and the thirteenth in Can. 
lina ; theſe three may be Props. 
gated from ſeeds, in the mane 
directed for the fourth and ff 


ſorts. 
BILLBERY, Vaccinium. See th 
article VACCINIUM. 
BINDWEED, Convolvulus. 89 
ConvoLYULUS. 
BIRCH-TREE, Betula. See lr. 
TULA. | 
BIRD'S EYE, a ſpecies of Primul 
See the article FxIMULA. 


BirD's-EYE, or PHEASANT's-Eri, 
Adonis. See ADonts 


LoTus. | 

BIRTH WORT, Ariſtolochia. 80 
ARISTOLOCHIA. 

BISHOP'S WEED, Ammi. See tt 

article Ami. 

BITTER VETCH, Orobus. % 
the article OxoBus. 

BiTTER SWEET, a ſpecies of Sb 
num. See the article SO LANUM. 

BIVALVE, an appellation given it 
ſuch pods, or capſules, as conſiſt d 
two valves incloſing the ſeed. 

BLADDER-SENA, Colutea. 80 
COLUTEA, | 

BLADDER Nur. See Nur. 

BLAIRIA, a ſpecies of Verben 

See the article VERBENA 

BLANCHING, in gardening, ® 
operation performed on certain 
lets, roats, &c. as of celleri and en 
dives, to render them fairer and 
fitter for the table. | 
The time for blanching of celle 
is about the middle of June, whet 
ſome of the firſt ſowing will be 
to plant out in trenches for this p 
poſe. Theſe trenches are 10 be 

by a line eight or ten inches * 
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and about as many deep; into which 
they put their plants, after having 
krit pruned off the tops and roots. 
As they grow large, they earth 
them up within four or five inches 
of their tops, and ſo continue to do 
at ſeveral times, till whicened ſuf- 
ßciemly for uſe ; which they will 
not ordinarily be till ſix weeks after 
eatthing them up. For endive, as 
ſoon as it is well grown, they tie 
up ſome of it to whiten ; and con- 
tinue every fortnight, as long as it 
laſts, to tie yp freſh parcels. 
BLESSED THISTLE, Cnicus, See 
Cuicus. 

LIGHTS are often cauſed by a con- 
uinued dry eaſterly wind for ſeveral 
days together, without the inter- 
yention of ſhowers, or any morn- 
ing dew, by which the perſpiration 
in the tender bloſſoms is ſtopped ; 
ſo that in a ſhort time their colour 
is changed, and they wither and de- 
cay: And if there happen a long 
continuance of the ſame weather, it 
equally affects the tender leaves, 
whoſe perſpiring matter becomes 
thickened and glutinous, ſo as cloſe- 
ly to adhere to the ſurfaces of the 
leaves, and become a proper nutri- 
ment to inſets, which are always 
found preyipg on the leaves and 
tender branches of fruit-trees, when 
this ſort of blight happens, though 
it be not the inſects which are the 
irt cauſe. The beſt remedy yet 
known, is gently to waſh and 
ſprinkle over the trees from time to 
ume with fair water; and if the 
Jourg and tender ſhoots ſeem much 
infected, to waſh them with a 
woollen cloth, ſo as to clear them, 
if poſſible, from this glutinous mat- 
ter, that their reſpiration and per- 
ſpiration may not be obſtructed. 
Add, that broad flat pans or tubs of 
water being placed near the trees, 
Which may receive the vapours ex- 
baled from them, will help to keep 
Weir tender parts in à ductile ſtate; 
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but whenever this operation of waſh- 
ing the tree is performed, it ſhould 
be early in the day, that the moiſ- 
ture may be exhaled before the cold 
of the night comes on, eſpecially if 
the nights are froſty ; nor ſhould it 
be done when the ſun ſhines very 
hot upon the wall, which would be 
ſulject to ſcorch up the tender bluſ- 
ſoms. Another cauſe of blights in 
the ſpriog is ſharp hoary froſts, 
which are often ſucceeded by hot 
ſun-ſhine in the day-time, which is 
the moſt ſudden and certain de- 
ſtroyer of fruits known; for the 
cold of the night ſtarves the tender 
parts of the bloſſoms, and the ſun 
riſing hot upon the walls before the 
moiſture is dried from the bloſſoms, 
which being in {mill globules, doth 
collect the rays of the ſun, and 
thereby ſcorch the tender flowers 
and other parts of plants. But that 
blights are frequently no more than 
an inward weakneſs or diſtemper in 
trees, evidently appears, if we con- 
ſider how often it happens, that 
trees againſt the ſame wall, expoſed 
to the ſame aſpet, and equally en- 
joying the advantages of ſun and 
air, with every other circumſtance 
which might render them equally 
healthy, are often obſerved to dif- 
fer greatly in ſtrength and vigour ; 
and as often do we obſerve the 
weak trees to be continually blight- 
ed, when the vigorous ones in the 
ſame ſituation eſcape. This weak- 
neſs in a tree proceeds either from 
want of a ſufficient ſupply of nou- 
riſhment to maintain it in perfect 
vigour, or from ſome ill qualities in 
the ſoil where it grows, or, per- 
haps, from ſome bad quality in the 
ſtack, or inbred diſtemper of the 
bud or cion, which it had imbibed 
from its mother-tree, or from miſ- 
management in the pruning, &c. 
But there 1s another ſort of blight, 
againſt which it is more difficult to 
guard fruit- trees; that is, ſharp, , 
pinching, 
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pinching, froſty mornings, which 
often happen at the time when the 
trees are in flower, or while the 
fruit is very young, and occaſion 
the bloſſoms or fruit to drop off; 
and ſometimes the tender parts of 
the ſhoots and leaves are greatly in- 
Jared thereby, The only method 
. yet found out to prevent this miſ- 
chief is, by carefully covering the 
walls, either with mats, canvas, &c. 
which being faſtened ſo as not to 
be diſturbed with the wind, and ſuf- 
fered to remain on during the night, 
are to be taken off every day, if 
the weather permits. Another fort 
of blight, which ſometimes happens 
in April or May, and which is often 
very deſtructive to orchards and 
open plantations, and againſt which 
we know of no remedy, is what is 
called a fire blaſt, which in a few 
hours hath not only deſtroyed the 
fruit and leaves, but many times 
parts of the trees, and ſometimes 
whole ones have been killed by it. 
This is ſuppoſed to be effected by 
volumes of tranſparent flying va- 
pours, which, among the many 
forms they revolve into, may ſome- 
times approach ſo near to a hemi- 
ſphere, or hemicylinder, either in 
their upper or lower ſurface, as 
thereby to make the beams of the 
ſan converge enough to ſcorch the 
plants, or trees they fall upon, in 
proportion to the greater or leſs 
convergency of the ſun's rays. 
This more frequently happens in 
cloſe plantations, where the ſtag- 
nating vapours from the earth, and 
the plentiful perſpirations from the 
trees, are pent in, for want of a 
free air to diſſipate and diſpel them; 
than in thoſe planted at a greater 
diſtance, or ſurrounded with hills 
or woods, 

BLITE, or SrRAwWwRERXTY BLITE, 
Blitum. See the next article. 
BLITUM, Strawberry Blite. 
Characters. The Blitum is a genus 


BORDER, in gardening, denot6 1 


of the order of the digynia, u. 
longing to the monandria cla y 
plants; order 2. of claſs I. 1 
calyx is a perianthium conſiſting g 
one leaf divided into three 
and is permanent and patent, Ty 
ſegments are of an oval 
equal in fize, and two of them gap 
open more than the reſt. Ther; 
no corolla. The fruit is a w 
ſmall capſule of an oval figure, a 
ſomewhat compreſſed. The fe 
is ſingle, of a globular figure, n 
preſſed, and of the ſize of & 
capſule. 
Specics, Of this genus Linnæm d 
ſlinguiſnes only two ſpecies. | 
Blitum with ſpikes terminated ) 
little heads, or the common Stay. 
berry blite, or Strawberry Spina 
2. Blitum with ſmall heads, grow 
ing ſcattered from the fides of tk 
ſtalks. 
Culture. Theſe are annual play 
the ſeeds of which may be ſom 
March or April upon a bei i 
common earth, in an open fituatm 
The plants will come up in ab 
five or ſix weeks after; and if ii 
are to remain in the place they u 
ſown, will require no other a 
but to be kept clear from wet, 
and to be thinned out, fo #0 
leave them fix or eight inds 
apart; and, if permitted, they 
drop their ſeeds, and the plan u 
come up the following ſpring wb 
out any further care, 
BLOOD FLOWER, or Boon 
Lily, Hæmanthus. See Us 
MANTHUS. 
BLUE BOTTLE, Centaurea. * 
CENTAUREA, 
BLuz Daisy, Globularia. See G18 
BULARIA. | 
BORAGO, or Borraco, Ban 


See BokRaco. 


narrow bed adjoining to! * 
ſerving to bound and incloſe 
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parterres, and prevent their being 
injured by the feet. 

The uſe of borders is to incloſe 
erres. They ought always to 
laid with a riſing in the middle, 
by which they will have a better 
effect to the eye than if quite flat, 


and their breadth ſhould be between 


four and fix feet. Borders are pro- 
ny of four ſorts; the firſt are 
thole which are continued about 
erres without any interruption, 
and are wrought with a ſharp riſing 
in the middle, like an aſs's back, 
and planted with low ſhrubs and 
flowers. The ſecond ſort of bor- 
ders are thoſe which are cut into 
compartments, at convenient di- 
ſtances, by ſmall paſſages; theſe 
are raiſed in the middle, and plant- 
ed as the former with ſhrubs and 
flowers. The third ſort are ſuch as 
are laid even and flat without flow- 
ers, and have only a verge of graſs 
in the middle, being edged with 
two ſmall paths, raked ſmooth and 
ſanded ; theſe are ſometimes adorned 
with vaſes of flowers, of large 
growth, or flowering ſhrubs, along 
the middle verge of graſs, The 
fourth ſort are quite plain, and are 
only ſanded, as in the parterres of 
orangeries; and are filled with caſes 
ranged in regular order along thoſe 
borders, which are edged with box 
on the ſides next the walks, and on 


the other with verges, and graſs- 


work next the parterre. Sometimes 
a yew is planted between each caſe, 
which makes the border appear 
cher, and the parterres handſomer, 
during the winter ſeaſon. Borders 
are made either ftrait, circular, or 
in cants ; and are turned into knots, 
ſcrolls, volutes, and other compart- 
ments. The floriſts make borders 
m any part of their gardens, which 


they uſually edge with green boards; 


and this gives them a very neat 


k: In large parterres, all that is 
0 be expected, is to ſtock them 
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BORE-COLE, a variety of Braſſica. 
BORRAGE, Borago. 
BORRAGO, Borrage. 
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well with flowers, that will ſucceed 


one another during the ſummer 
ſeaſon. 


See the article BrRassicCa. 


See the next 


article. 


Characters. This is a genus of the 


order of the monogynia, belonging 


to the pentandria claſs of plants; 
order 1. of claſs V. The calyx is 
a permanent perianthium, divided 
into five ſegments at the top. The 
corolla conſiſts of a fingle petal of 
the length of the cup. The tube 
is ſhort. The limb is divided into 
five ſegments, and plane. The 
chaps of the flower are crowned 
with five obtuſe emarginated pro- 
minences. There is no pericar- 
pium; but the cup grows larger 
and inflated, and contains four ſeeds 
of a roundiſh figure, rugoſe, cari- 
nated outwardly from the point, 
globoſe at the baſe, and inſerted 
into a hollowed receptacle. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
four ſpecies. 1, Borrago with all 
the leaves growing alternate, and 
ſpreading flower cups, or the com- 
mon Borrage 2. Borrago with 
oppoſite leaves on the branches, and 
arrow- ſhaped leaves to the flower- 
cups. 3. Borrago with the leaves 
of the cup oval, pointed, and erect. 
4. Borrago with a flower-cup ſhort- 
er than the tube of the flower, and 
heart ſhaped leaves. 

Culiure. The common Borrage is 
a native of Normandy, and an an- 
nual plant; which, if permitted ta 
ſcatter its ſeeds, the plants will come 
up in abundance without further 
trouble, The ſeeds may be ſowa 
either in ſpring or autumn on a ſpot 
of open ground, where the plants 
are deſigned tq remain. When they 
have acquired ſome ſtrength, the 
ground ſhould be hoed to deſtroy 


the weeds, and the plants ſhould be 


Fhinaed, 
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thinned, ſo as to be left at the di- 
ſtance of ſix or eight inches aſunder. 
'The ſecond fort grows naturally in 
the Eaſt-Indies, and the third is a 
native of Africa: They are both 
annual plants, and ſhould be ſown 
in autumn on a warm border, where 
they are deſigned to remain ; but as 
the plants are of no great beauty, 
they are ſeldom cultivated. The 
fourth ſpecies is a perennial plant, 
which grows naturally about Con- 
ſtantinople, and is eaſiiy propagated 
by parting the roots in autumn. It 


ſhould have a dry ſoil, and a warm 
fituation. 


BOSEA, Golden rod-tree. 


Characters. This plant is a genus 
of the order of the digynia, belong- 
ing to the pentandria claſs of plants ; 
order 2. of claſs V. The calyx is 
a perianthium compoſed of five 
hollowed, ſpear: ſhaped, erect leaves, 
thioner at the edges than elſewhere. 
There is no corolla. The fruit is 


a globoſe berry, containing one cell, 


in which is a ſingle acuminated 
ſeed. 

Species. There is but one known 
ſpecies of this genus. 

Culture. 


the Canary Iflands, and is propa- 


gated by cuttings planted in the 


ſpring. The plants muſt be houſed 
in the winter, being too tender to 
bear the open air of this country at 
that ſeaſon. It is a ſtrong woody 
ſhrub, but it does not appear to 
have ever flowered in England. 

BOSQUETS, in gardening, a term 
for groves included in gardens. 


Theſe are ſmall compartments of 


gardens, which are formed of trees, 

ſhrubs, and tall flowering plants, 
ſet in quarters, and either placed 
regularly in raws, or diſpoſed in a 
more irregular manner. 'Theſe 
quarters ſhould be ſurrounded with 
evergreen hedges, and the entrances 
made into porticos with yews. In 


the infide there muſt be ſome walks, 


This tree is a native of 


760 
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either ſtrait or winding. Thes x 
the quarters are large, ſhould þ 
eight feet wide, and laid with tut 
and kept well mowed and rolly 
The hedges of theſe quarters ſhaul 
be kept low, that the heads of 
ſhrubs may be ſeen from the ov. 
ſide. There is a great deal « 
fancy to be employed in the play 
ing theſe boſquets, which ſhould h 
ſhewn in ſetting to view at aq 
ſuch ſhrubs as have the moſt di 
ferently ſhaped, and differently u 
loured leaves that may be, th 
long, the round, and the ja 
and the various ſhades of deep u 
lighter green, and the mealy u 
huary white leaves. Beſides thy 
there is alſo a very great variety d 
beautiful fruits, which theſe ſinks 
produce in autumn, which ge! 
very elegant and pleaſant profpet: 
even after the leaves are falle 
The ſhrubs which produce bet, 
are, 1. The euonymus, or ſp 
dle tree. 2. The opulus, or 
ter alder. 3. The cockſpur hu. 
thorn; and, 4. The ſlowering ab 
as it is called; beſides an ins- 
merable parcel more. But it v1 
good rule in this, never to mix ths 
evergreen-trees with thoſe wid 
loſe their leaves in winter. The 
boſquets are only fit for large gi 
dens. Boſquets are generally 
out into ſome regular figure, #1 
circle, ſquare, polygon, or the lie 
and make a conſiderable arice i 
the decoration of a fine garden. 


of plants. ; 
Authors are divided about the pt 
ciſe object and extent of bow) 
which ſome will have to include i 
whole province of plants, in alt 
ſtates, uſes, and relations: 
reſtrain it to the knowledge of ® 
claſſes, genera, ſpecies, extend 
figures and deſcriptions of 
excluſive of their virtues, wh 


left to the conſideration of 
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and pharmacy ; of their origin and 
eration, which are left to phy- 
fology ; and of their culture and 
propagation, which are lefc to gar- 
dening and agriculture. 

The term Botany, ſays a modern 
writer, has been underſtood as ex- 
ng the doctrine of plants at 
large, and in all its various lights; 
but tracing the origin and progreſs 


periods under diſtinct appearances. 
Theſe, however, are all reducible 
to thoſe general heads, which we 
may diſtinguiſh by the terms phi- 
loſophic, hiſtorical, and ſyſtematic 
botany. Of this the firſt and no- 
bleſt has been the leaſt cultivated ; 
it began, and in a manner ended, 
with Theophraſtus ; its object is the 
nature of vegetables as vegetables, 
independent of all other conſide- 
rations : To this ſucceeded the hi- 
ſtorical branch, gathering the names 
and numbers of plants, their places 
of growth, their virtues, and their 
economic uſes: This was the ob- 
ject of thoſe, who ſtudied herbs, from 
Theophraſtus to the latter end of 
the fixteench century, when Cæſal- 
pinus gave Origin to the ſyſtematic 
botany : Till his time plants were 
arranged, even in thoſe who wrote 
beſt on them, according to the old 
and irregular diviſion, into trees, 
ſkrubs, and herbs; or according to 
their virtues, the letters of the al- 
phabet, which began with their 
names, or by ſuch other vague and 
arbitrary methods. Their increaſed 
number now made it neceſſary they 
ſhould be better arranged ; and this 
gat author has ſtruck out that 
path, which has ſince been trod ſo 


and deducing thence the characters 


thoſe, which had the peculiar mark 
Which made its diſtinction. The 
origin of ſyſtematical diſtribution, 
us the ſelecting ſome part of a 


1 


of the ſtudy, we tee it at ſeveral 


ppily, of examining their parts, 


of claſſes, arranging in each claſs all 
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plant, which was obvious and te- 
gular in itſelf, and eſtabliſhing a 
character upon its deſcription, to 
which all others that had the ſame 
mark were referred. Thus were 
formed the characters of claſſes firſt, 
and then the diſtinctive mark of 
genera. Between theſe there came 
naturally ſome leſſer peculiarity, the 
ſubdiviſion of the claſs by orders. 
The original invention was the 
choice of ſome one part for the cha- 
racter, and what part that ſhould be, 
was left to diſcretion. The 
inventor choſe the ſeeds, which he 
arranged according to the fituation 
of the corculum, or heart of the 


ſeed, and to its place upon the 


plant; and upon this baſis he found- 
ed the firſt arrangement of plants. 
Afterwards various parts of plants, 
and various collections of 
were adopted for the characters of 


claſſes. One hundred and three 


years after Czſalpinus, Moriſon, a 
Briton, entered ſucceſsfully into the 
ſame path; Ray followed, Knoutius 
followed Ray, and Herman fol- 
lowed him. Riverius was contem- 
porary with Knoutius ; theſe beth 
wrote in the year 1690. and after 
four years more followed Tourne- 
fort, the greateſt of them all. Thus 
cloſed upon the fcience the ſeven- 
teenth century, in the laſt ſeventeen. 
years of which the long neglected 
inſtitution of Czſalpinus was ſo well 
revived, that there appeared no leſs 
than fix diſtinct ſyſtems of plants, 
and each of very conſiderable merit. 
The authors of the four firſt held 
the fruits and ſeeds, according to 
the original practice of Cæſalpinus, 
to be the propereſt, at leaſt the moſt 
eſſential parts, on which to found a 


ſyſtem. Riverius ſtruck out the de- 


ſign of fixing the characters in the 
flower, and 'Tournefort purſued this 
with great attention, induſtry, and 
truth. Boerbaave opened the eigh- 
teenth ceatury, by continuing the 

ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem in its original courſe, make- 
ing the «fruits and ſeeds-of plants 
his great object in their arrange- 
ment. In 1711. Hencher, of Wit- 
tenberg, appeared with credit, and 
led a long train; who, leſs regard- 
ing the original object of diſtinction, 
followed Riverius and Tournefort 
in the choice of the flower. Seven 
years after Ruppius wrote, adopting 
the ſame part as the foundation of 
bis ſyſtem; and thus continued the 
eſtabliſhed doctrine with Fontedera, 
Hebenſtret. and Ludwig. In the 
mean time Magnol diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by a new ſyſtem, formed 
upon the conſtruction of the cup; 
and in the year 1735, Linnæus, 
too great for praiſe, publiſhed that 
ſyſtem of botany, which charac- 
terizes the claſſes according to the 
of generation, or fructification, 
the filaments, and ſtyle; and takes 
into the generical diſtinction all the 
flower. This ſyſtem is more and 
more eſtabliſhed ; and, if we may 
conjecture from its value, it will 
live (even when a natural method 
ſhall be found) ſo long as there is 
ſcience. 
Throughout this work have been 
preſerved the claſſical, as well as the 
generical names of the ſyſtem of 
Linnæus, in the account of plants. 
We have conſtantly adhered to his 
claſſical characters, and have even 
kept up to his very terms in the ge- 
nerical diſtinctions; and as the claſ- 
fical and generical characters of a 
plant are always underſtood to make 
a part of the deſcription of the ſpe- 
Cies; and that theſe are ſo conſi- 
derable a part, that little more is 
neceſſary to be added, we have 
generally contented ourſelves with 
theſe deſcriptions, always adopting 
Linnzus's account of the ſpecies, as 
well as his claſſes and genera of 
plants, except where we had good 
reaſon to believe, that his number 


of ſpecies come ſhort of, or ex- 
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ceeded the truth ; but wherever 6 
happened, we have taken car g 
acquaint the reader with the 
ber of ſpecies allowed of by th 
celebrated botaniſt. As the by, 

Auction to this work is alt 
taken up in explaining the Linnzy 
ſyſtem of botany, by. clearing t 
terms peculiar to the ſcience, ay 
rendering the whole ſyſtem at ons 
familiar and obvious, to every ay 
that will give himſelf the tu 
ble to peruſe it with a neceſſary x. 
tention, we refer the reader to tu 
account. 

BOTTLE, or Blue BoTTLE, a fp 
cies of Centaurea. See the art 
CENTAUREA. 

BOUGH. See BS ANcR. 

BOWER, or Virgin Bowes, (b 
matis. See CLEMATIS. 

BOX-T HORN, Lycium. See the u. 


ticle Lx cu. 

BOX. TREE, Buxus. See the artide 
Buxus. | | 

BRACTEA, a floral leaf, fuch s 8 

found to accompany the fructiia 
tion of ſome plants; and may (if 
diſtinguiſhed from a calyx, by ti 
calyx always withering when tit 
fruit is ripe, but the Bractes wi 
remain longer. In many plat 
there are found green leaves 
the flowers, that differ in ſhape 
from the ordinary leaves of Ut 
plant; theſe are the Braftez, C 
floral leaves, which are co 
ſituated on the flower ſtalks, 1 
ſometimes ſo near the flower, U 
be miſtaken for its calyx. 

BRAMBLE BUSH, Rubus. See 
article RUBUs. 

BRANCH, the diviſion of 2 fl 
In trees it is called a bough. Se 
STALK. 

BRASSICA, in the Linnæan 17 
of botany, the name of a gend 
plants, which comprehends 
kca, ſtrictly ſo called, or Cabbage 
Rapa, or Turnep, Eruca, or Roc 
and Napus, or Navew; ay 


11 
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tnc genera according to former 
botaniſts. 8 | 

Charafters, This is a genus of the 
onder of the filiquoſa, belonging to 
we tetradynamia claſs of plants; 
order 2. of claſs XV. The calyx 
v a perianthium, conſiſting of four 
erect, ſpear ſhaped, narrow, con- 


cave, channelled leaves, gibbous at 


the baſe, and deciduous. The co- 
rolla conſiſts of four oval, plane, 
patent, and entire petals, diſpoſed 
inform of a croſs, and almoſt of 
the length of the cup. There are 
four oval nectarious glands, one of 
which is ſituated between the ſhort 
famen and the piſtil on each fide, 
and one between the longer ſta- 
nina and the cup on each fide. 
There are ſix awl ſhaped erect ſta - 
mina, of which two are oppoſite, 
and are the length of the cup, 
and the other four are longer. The 
antherz are erect, and pointed. 
The germen taper, and of the 
of the ſtamina. The ſtyle 
b ſhort, thicker than the germen, 
and crowned by an entire ſtigma. 
The fruit is a long taper pod, de- 
preſſed on each fide, and termi- 
nated by the apex of the interme- 
date partition, which divides it into 
4 cells filled with ſeveral globoſe 


Pecies, Of this genus Linnæus 
reckons nine ſpecies ; but it will be 
ſufficient, in directing the method 
cultivating the plants, to con- 
der them as diſtinguiſhed by their 
former generical diſtinctions of Braf- 
hea, _ ſo called, Rapa, Eruca, 
apus. 
Galture, There are ſeveral ſorts of 
Brafkica cultivated in the gardens for 
the uſe of the kitchen ; as the com- 
non white and red eabbages, the 
nuten cabbage, the Batterſea and 
agar loaf cabbages, the Savoy cab- 
es, the borecole, the cauli- 
* the brocoli, and ſome others. 
the common white, red, flat, and 
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long-ſided ones, are chiefly for win- 
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ter uſe. The ſeeds of theſe ſorts 
muſt therefore be ſown in the mid- 
dle of March, in beds of good freſh 
earth; and in April, when the 
young plants will have about eight 
leaves apiece, they are to be pricked 
out into ſhady borders, about three 
inches ſquare, and, about the mid- 
dle of May, they muſt be tranſ- 
Planted to the places where they are 
to remain : And this is commonly 
between cauliflowers or artichokes, 
at about two feet diſtance in the 
rows. They muſt be watered at 
times, and the earth muſt be hoed 
up about their roots, and kept clear 
from weeds. Theſe cabbages will 
be fit for uſe ſoon after Michaelmas, 
and will continue till February, if 
not deſtroyed by bad weather ; to 
prevent which, the gardeners about 
London pull up their cabbages in 
November, and trench the ground 
in ridges, laying their cabbages 
againſt the ridges, as cloſe as poſ- 
ſible on one fide, burying their 
ſtems in the ground; and in this 
manner they let them remain tilt 
after Chriſtmas, when they cut them 
for market. The Ruſſian 
is ſmall, and not much cultivated 
now. It is to be raifed as the 
others, but may be planted nearer, 
as not fo large. It is fit for uſe in 
July. The early Batterſea and ſu- 
gar-loaf cabbages are ſown for ſum- 


mer uſe, and are commonly called 
Michaelmas cabbages. The ſeaſon 


for ſowing theſe is the beginning of 


July, in an open ſpot of ground. 
It is common to ſow ſpinach in the 
fame beds with theſe, hoeing it 
up from about their ſtalks in ſpring ; 
in May and June theſe begin to 
turn their leaves for cabbaging, and 
may be brought to it much ſooner 
than naturally they would, by tying 
them about the top with an ozier 
band. The Savoy cabbages are for 


winter uſe, and are to be fown 


about 
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about the beginning of April; they 
are to be treated as the common 
cabbage, and planted out at two 
feet diſtance, in an open place. 
The borecole may be cultivated in 
the ſame manner, but muſt be 
planted only at one foot diſtance ; 
theſe are not fit to cut till the froſts 
have nipped them. The method 
of getting good cabbage-ſeed is 
th's : Chooſe out ſome fair plants in 
October, pull them up, and hang 
them up three days, with the root 
upward, in a ſhady place; then 
plant them under a warm hedge, 
burying the whole ſtalk and half the 
cabbage in the earth; cover them 
with culm if the winter be ſevere, 
and in ſpring they will ſhoot out 
many branches. When theſe begin 
to pod, the ends of the upper ones 
ſhould be cut off, to give ſtrength 
to the other pods. The ſeed muſt 
be preſcrved from the birds, by 
planting ſome lime twigs about the 
Plants, where the catching one or 
two will intimidate the reſt. When 
ripe, it muſt be threſhed out, and 
kept for uſe. The cauliflowers 
have of late years been ſo far im- 

ved in England, as to exceed in 
fize and goodneſs any that are raiſed 
in the reſt of Europe. They are 
in ſeaſon in the months of May, 
June, and July, but the ſkill of the 
- gardener can continue them much 
longer. The manner of propa- 
gating them is this: Having pro- 
cured ſome good ſeed, you muſt 
ſow it before the middle of Auguſt, 
upon an old cucumber or melon 
bed, ſifting earth over the ſeeds to 
a quarter of an inch thickneſs: If 
the weather prove very hot and 
dry, the beds muſt be ſhaded with 
mats, and be lightly watered at 
times. In about a week's time the 
ſceds will appear above ground, 
and they muſt be uncovered by de- 
grees, but not expoſed to too much 
{un at firit. In about a month more 
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they ſhould be pricked out on 
ther old bed, at three inches g 
ftance, and ſhaded and 
when firſt tranſplanted ; but thy 
this they muſt not be much 
nor be ſuffered to have too 
rain, which will make them blad 
ſhanked, or rotten in the flal 
In this bed they are to remain 
the middle of October, when thy 
are to be planted out for the wing 
ſeaſon: They are then to be 
out in rich beds, and thoſe ald 
are to be early ripe, are to h 
ſhaded with bell-glafſes, two und 
each glaſs, and in February th 
planted out again: The reſt aey 
be at firſt ſet at a greater diſtane, 
and to ſtand, When the cad 
flowers begin to fruit, they muſt k 
carefully watched, and ſome of ty 
inner leaves muſt be bent dom 
over the flower, to ſhade it fron 
the ſun, which would otherwil 
turn it yellow. The very fnel a 


the cauliflowers, which are not lo 


and frothy about the edges, al 
very firm, ſhould be ſaved for feej 
and the flower ſtems, as they ſhod 
out, ſupported with ſticks till the 
ſeeds are ripened, which muſt tha 
be carefully gathered, and dried in 
uſe. The ſeeds of the broall 
ſhould be ſown about the middle d 
May, in a looſe moiſt ſoil ; with 
the young plants have eight lean 
they are to be tranſplanted, and i 
at three inches diſtance ; and wht 
they have grown there till the mil 
dle of July, they will be fit to 
out for ſtanding. They 


muſt 
now ſet in ſome well ſhelter 


ground, but not under the drip d 
trees, and at a foot and half d. 
ſtance from one another. The 
ſhould be light, and about the be 
ginning of December they oy 
gin to ſhew their heads, which le 

ſomewhat like a cauliflower # 

this time they will continue 


to the end of March. Whes 
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heads divide, and begin to run up, 


inches of the ſtem to them; and 
when theſe are cut off, about a 
month's time furniſhes a freſh crop 
fom the ſame ſtock. They are to 
be ſtripped of their outer ſæin, and 
boiled; and when perfectly fine, 
they are very little inferior to aſpa- 
ragus. The beſt way to have them 
fine, is to get freſh ſeed every year 
from Italy; for they are very apt 
to degenerate. a 

The Rapa, or turnep, is commonly 


of the following varieties; the 
round turnep with the red or purple 
top, the yellow turnep, the black 
rooted turnep, and the early Dutch 
turnep. The true method of ſow- 
ing turneps is by the drill: They 
ſhould afterwards be horſe hoed ; 
and the plants may. be made to 
come up at four ſucceſſive times, by 


old, for the new will be ſure to 
come up two days, or thereabouts, 
before the old. Turnep-ſeed ſhould 
always be ſown in this manner, in 
order to its eſcaping the danger of 
the fly, which otherwiſe often de- 
lroys whole fields of the young 
plants ; but theſe four chances ſe- 
cure it; for though one coming up 
luffers, another eſcapes it, being 
often found, that the ſeed ſown 
over night has been ruined by the 
fly while that ſown the next morn- 
Tg has wholly eſcaped. When the 
fly is found likely to devour them, 
they may be horſe hoed ; this will 
bury the greateſt part of thoſe in- 
lefts ; or they may be drilled in 
mother row, without new plough- 
ug the land. This fly feeds only 
da the two firſt or ſeed· leaves of the 
umep, which are very ſweet ; the 
following leaves are rough, and do 
ut ſuit irs taſte; ſo that if the plants 

being eaten up while in the 


CY 


they are to be cut, with about four 


cultivated in the fields, and conſiſts 


mixing the ſeed half new and half 
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The moſt infallible of all methods 
of preventing the miſchief from this 
fly, is to make the ground very 
fine, and then roll it with a heavy 
roller acroſs the ridges, after it is 
drilled ; this tnethod cloſes up the 
cavities in the earth, and prevents 
the fly's entrance or exit to lay the 
eggs, hatch, or bring forth the 
young ones, to prey upon the tur- 
neps. This rolling always diſap- 
points the fly; but it ſometimes alſa 
diſappoints the owner, if he has 
ſown the crop by hand in a ſcat- 
tering manner. Theſe ſeeds, lying 
near the ſurface, are injured, and 
the ground, hardened by the rol- 
ling, will not let them grow well, 
but they become yellow, dwindle, 
and come to no perfection, unleſs 
they have a thorough hoing, as ſoon 
as the rough leaves appear. The 
drilled turneps, being in ſingle rows, 
with fix feet intervals, may be 
rolled without danger; for, be the 
ground ever ſo hard, the hand- hoe 
will eaſily ſingle them out to a pro- 
per diſtance. Three or four ounces 
of ſeed in the drill way, anſwers 
for as much land as three or four 
pounds in the hand ſowing ; and 
there is this other advantage, that 
the plants, all ſtanding in rows, will 
be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, and properly 
ſingled out to their due diſtances, 
while very young ; which is a thing 
of great advantage, as they thrive 
much the better for being early ſe- 


| from their uſeleſs neigh- 
ours. 


The ſix feet ridges, where- 


on turneps are drilled in ſingle rows, 


may be left higher than for double- 


rowed crops; becauſe there will be 
more earth in the intervals, as the 
ſingle rows take up leſs. There is 
no prefixed time for planting tur- 
neps, becauſe the nature of the ſoil 
muſt be conſulted ; ſome land will 
bring them as forward when planted 
in Auguſt, as other land will when 
planted in May 2 the uſual time 
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is the middle between theſe, that is, 
about midſummer. It is beſt to 
give the firlt hoing alternately ; that 
is, to hoe only every other inter- 
val; this keeps them from being 
ſtinted, and it proves better thus to 
give them their food at twice, than 
to do it all at once. 
hoing it is not well to come nearer 


than within three inches of the ſides 


of the rows; but where the tur- 
neps are planted in double rows, as 
ſoon as their roots are grown as 
large as a finger, the prong-hoe 1s 
to be uſed between the plants ; and 
even in that little ſpace of three 
inches, left by the horſe-hoe, when 
they are in ſingle rows. Four of 
the alternate hoings in the intervals 
are found, on trial, to be equal in 
uſe to four whole hoings, though 
they are done at half the expence; 
for this half hoing furniſhes the tur- 
neps With as much nour:ſhment as 
they require, and 1t is in vain to 
give more. Dry weather is very 
injurious to turneps, when ſown in 
the common way, and only hand- 
hoed ; becauſe the hoe, in this caſe, 
does not penetrate, deep enough to 
keep the ground moiſt; but in 
| hozſe hoing the earth is cut ſo deep, 


That it is always kept moiſt, and a 


dry ſeaſon does the no hurt. 
Dung and tillage will, in all caſes, 
do their buſineſs quicker than til- 
lage alone. On this principle, tur- 
neps have more occaſion for dung 
than any other plants, becauſe they 
have leſs time to grow. 


The white and purple-rooted turnep 


are the two kinds raiſed for the uſe 
of the table in England. They 
thrive beſt in a dry ſandy ſoil, that 
is not too rich; if the ground be 
too rich, they are apt to grow 
ſticky; but they are always the beſt 
taſted when produced on freſh, not 
on worn out lands. The common 
time of ſowing them is from the 


beginning of July to the middle of 


1 


In horſe- 


the pods, and put up for uſe. 


fowed in the moory land in tbe fa 
countries. The freſheſt mould 


ground newly recovered ow 
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Auguſt ; but the gardeners aby 
London ſow them every month f 
March to Auguſt, that they wy 
have a conſtant ſupply ; thoſe fo 
early always ſucceed beſt when fon 
on a moiſter ſoil than the other. 
for when on a dry one, they a 
ſubje& to great damages, and a 
often almoſt wholly deſtroyed þ 
the fly. 

The Rocket, if propagated for il 
lads, ſhould be ſown in drill, 
the ſame manner as is uſually py 
tiſed for all other ſallad heck 
When it is cultivated for the ſeek 
which are ſometimes uſed in me 
cine, it ſhould be ſown in Mad 
on an open ſpot of ground; al 
when the plants have put out ſu 
leaves, they ſhould be hoed w 
ſtroy the weeds, and thinned, fox 
to be left at the diſtance of um 
or four inches aſunder. In be 
five weeks after the ground ſhoul 
be a ſecond time hoed; and wha 
the ſeeds are ripe, the plants ſhoul 
be drawn up, and ſpread out ip 
cloth to dry for a few days, 1 
then the ſeeds may be beat outs 


The Navew, known alſo by tt 
name of Rape, or Coleſerd, i pt 
pagated in many parts of Englus 
to great adyantage, for the oil c 
preſſed from the ſeeds, as wel 
for feeding of cattle. It is mu 


found beſt for it, or what the fa 
mers call a luſty ſoil, which i 
broken up, and has been long f 
reſt. This ſeed is principal 
brought from Holland, though | 
is very good when taken from 0 
own plants, for growth as welt 
other uſes. The ſowing this ſee 
is a very advantageous piece of ho 
bandry. It loves rich and fat ldd 
and ſucceeds very well on mul 
and fen lands, and particularly © 
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fa. The ranker the land is for 
coleſeed the better; but it will do 
on any that is dry and warm. The 
beſt ſeed is that which is largeſt, 
rireſt, and of the cleareſt colour. 
It is very apt to be mouldy, if not 
kept very dry. It is to be ſown in 
the end of June, or beginning of 
Jaly : The land being fallowed in 
May, muſt be twy fallowed in 
June, and muſt be laid very ſmooth 
and even before it is ſown: The 
ſeed is finally to be ſown the ſame 
day that the land is plowed, and 
about a gallon is ſufficient for an 
acre, Some ſow it for the ſake of 
the ſeed ; others by way of a win- 
ter food for the cattle in the months 
of January, Febraary, and March, 
when other food is wanting, It 
will do very well in poor lands for 
this purpoſe ; but the richer grounds 


only will make it rank enough for 
ſeed, 


If the winter be mild, ic 
will after ſeeding grow again, and 
afford a ſecond winter's ſupply, and 
after cutting up the ſtump, will 
ſhoot out young ſprouts, very ſweet, 
ard in great abundance. When it 
b kept for ſeed, it is to be reaped 
in the manner of wheat, as ſoon 
a one half of the ſeed looks brown: 
It is to be left a fortnight to dry on 
the ground, never turning it, for 
fear of ſhedding the ſeed ; and 
when this time is over, it is to be 
pathered up in large ſheets, and 


thraſhing or it may be thraſhed in 
held on a large ſheet, Its com- 
mon produce is five quarters of ſeed 
dom an acre, and the value of this 
$ about five pounds. There is a 

of Napus, commonly called 
- French turnep, which is much 
-ivated, for the uſe of the table, 
France and Holland. It may 
Pro pagated like the common tur- 
tag is little cultivated in this 


be 
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erried to the barn for immediate 
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BREAD-TREE, Melia. See the at- 


ticle MeLia. | 
BROCCOLI, a variety of Braſſica. See 
the article BRNASSICA. 
BROMELIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem 
of botany, a genus of plants which 
comprehends Bromelia, ſtrictly fo 
called, Ananas, and Karatas, (the 
pine apples of our ſtoves) three di- 
{tint genera according to former 
botaniſts. | 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the hexandria claſs of plants ; 
order 1. of claſs VI. The calyx 
is a three cornered ſmall perianthi- 
um, divided into three oval ſeg- 
ments, permanent, and placed on 
the germen. The corolla conſiſts 
of three narrow, {pear-ſhaped, erect 
petals, much longer than the cup. 
The nectarium is connivent, and 
affixed to every petal above its baſe. 
The fruit is a large, roundiſh, um- 
bilicated berry: The ſeeds are nu- 
merous, incumbent, oblong, and 
obtuſe. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
five ſpecies. 1. Bromelia with ci- 
liated, prickly, ſharp pointed leaves, 
and a tufted ſpike, commonly called 
Anarias, or Pine-apple. 2. Bro- 
melia with ciliated, prickly, ſharp- 
pointed leaves, and bunches of 
flowers terminating the ſtalks, com- 
monly called Pinguin. 3. Brome- 
lia with ciliated, prickly, ſharp- 
pointed leaves, and a diffuſe pa- 
nicle, commonly called Karatas. 
4. Bromelia with ſawed, prickly, 
obtuſe leaves, and alternate ſpikes. 
5. Bromelia with the lower leaves 
indented and prickly, and thoſe of 
the ſtalks entire. 
Culture. The tree that produces 
the Ananas is a native of New 
Spain and Surinam. There ars 
ſeveral varieties of it, but the 
principal are five: 1. The oval 
pine apple, with white fleſh. 2. 
G 2 The 
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fleſh. 3. The ſmooth leaved kind. 
4. The ſhining-leaved kind, with 
ſcarce any ſpines on its edges. And, 
5. The pyramidal olive-coloured 
kind, with yellow fleſh. There 
are a multitude of other varieties of 
leſs note, and probably there might, 
by proper management in the ſow- 
ing, be raiſed as many kinds as we 
have of apples and pears in our 
orchards. 

The plant grows wild in vaſt abun- 
dance in many parts of Africa, and 
has been long cultivated in the hot- 
ter iſlands of the Weſt Indies, where 


they are now very plentiful and 


very fine. It is now ſome time alſo 
ſince it has been introduced into the 
gardens of Europe, where, with 
proper management, it ſucceeds very 
well. There is an opinion, that 
there are none raiſed ſo good from 
the American plants, as from thoſe 
originally propagated by M. Ja 
Cour of. Leyden, the firft who ever 
ſucceeded in the bringing it to fruit 


in Europe; but this 1s an error, 


occaſioned by ſome of the indiffe- 
rent kinds having been at firſt fre- 
quently ſent over from America; 
but of late we have had much finer 
from thence than ever M. la Cour 
knew. The firſt ſort is the moſt 
common in Europe, but the ſecond 
is greatly preferable to it; being 
much Jarger and better flavoured, 
and the juice being leſs aſtringent, 
the fruit may be eaten with leſs 
danger in large quantities. This 
uſually produces fix or ſeven ſuckers 
alſo under the fruit, from whence 
it may be propagated, and there- 
fore is the moſt fit for culture of 
any. The third ſort is propagated 
merely as a curioſity, the fruit be- 
ing much inferior to that of the 
others. The fifth is the moſt va- 
luable of all, and is had from Bar- 
badoes and Montſerrat. The fourth 
is what is called in America, the 


(04 ] 
The pyramidal kind, with yellow 
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king-pine. Theſe plants are by 
pagated by planting the 
which grow on the fruit, or t 
ſuckers which are produced fu, 
the plants, or under the fruit, Th 
ſuckers and crowns muſt be jg 
dry in a warm place, for ſou g 
five days or more (according tot 


moiſture of the part which adbey 


to the old plant or fruit) for if 
are immediately planted, they 
rot. The certain rule of judgi 
they are fit to plant is by obſer 
if the bottom is healed over 1 
become hard, for if the ſuckers 
drawn off carefully from the d 
plants, they will have an hard f 
over the lower part, ſo need 
lie ſo long as thoſe which by as 
dent may have been broken; le 
whenever a crown is taken front 
fruit, or the ſuckers from old pin 
they ſhould be immediately dic 
of their bottom leaves, fo hiybs 
to allow depth for their planting 
that they may be thoroughly i 
and healed in every part, leſt wi 
they receive heat and moiſture ii 
ſhould periſh, which often hays 
when this method is not paul 
As to the earth in which the Au 
is planted, if you have a rich u 
kitchen-garden mould not too Kt 
vy, fo as to detain the moilturel 
long, nor over light and fan 
will be very proper for them W 
out any mixture: But where tis 
wanting, you ſhould procure" 
freſh earth from a good pu 
which ſhould be mixed wich a 
a third of rotten neat's dung, &. 
dung of an old melon, or db 
ber bed, which is well conan, 
Theſe ſhould be mixed eight ® 
months at leaſt before they 2 
and ſhould be often turned, “ 
their parts may be the better . 
as alſo the clods well broken. 


earth ſhould not be ſcreened i 


fine ; for if you only clear it f 


great ſtones, it will be benz 
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lants than when it is made too 
I There ſhould be no ſand 
mixed with the earth unleſs it be 
extreamly tiff, and even in that 


and. In the ſummer- ſeaſon, when 
the weather is warm, theſe plants 
maſt be frequently watered, but you 
ſhould not give them large quanti- 
ties at a time ; you muſt alſo be 
careful that the moiſture be not de- 
tained in the pots by the holes being 
topped, for that will ſoon deſtroy 
the plants. If the ſeaſon is warm 
they ſhould be watered every other 
day, but in a cool ſeaſon twice a 
week will be ſufficient ; and during 
the ſummer ſeaſon, you ſhould once 
a week water them gently all over 
their leaves, which will waſh the 
filth from off them, and thereby 
greatly promote the growth of the 
plants. This plant will not require 
to be new potted oftener than twice 
na ſeaſon ; the firſt time ſhould be 
about the end of April, when the 
ſuckers and crowns of the former 
year's fruit (which remained all the 
winter in thoſe pots in which they 
vere firſt planted) ſhould be ſhifted 
into larger pots: But you muſt be 
rer / careful not to overpot them; 
nothing being more prejudicial to 


ſhifting them is towards the latter 


tember, when you ſhould ſhift thoſe 
Plants which are of a proper ſize 
for fruiting the following ſpring. 
At each of theſe times of ſhifting 
the Plants, the bark-bed ſhould be 
ſirred up, and ſome new bark ad- 
Led, to raiſe the bed up to the 

ht it was at firſt made, and 
When the pots are again plunged 
5 the bark · bed, the plants ſhould 
watered gently all over the leaves 
32 off the filth, and to ſettle 
ern to the roots of the plants; 
i g done, they may remain 

he tan till che beginning of No- 


de not more than a ſixth part of 


theſe plants. The ſecond time of 
end of Auguſt or beginning of Sep- 
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vember, or ſometimes later if the 
ſeaſon is mild; for in that caſe they 
will require no hre before that time. 
During che winter ſeaſon theſe plants 


will not require to be watered of- 
tener than every third or fourth 


day, according as you find the earth 


in the pots to dry; nor ſhould you 
give them too much water each 
time, for it is better to give them a 
little often than to over- water them, 
eſpecially at that ſeaſon. There is 
not any thing can happen to theſe 
plants of a more dangerous nature 
than to have them attacked by ſmall 
white inſets, which appear at firſt 
like a white mildew, but ſoon after 


have the appearance of lice : Theſc 


attack both root and leaves at the 
ſame time, and if they are not ſoon 
deſtroyed, will ſpread over a whole 
ſtove in a ſhort time. The ſafeit 
method of deſtroying theſe inſeQs, 
will be to take the plants out of the 
pots, and clear the earth from the 
roots ; then prepare a large tub, 
filled with water, in which there 
has been a ſtrong infuſion of to- 
bacco-ftalks; into this tub you 
ſhould put the plants, placing ſome 
ſticks croſs the tub to keep the plants 
immerſed in the water. In this 
water they ſhould remain twenty - 
four hours; then take them out, 
and with a ſponge waſh off all the 
inſets from the leaves and roots, 
and then cut off all the ſmall fibres 
of the roots, and dip the plants 
into a tub of fair water, waſhing 
them therein, which is the molt 
effectual way to clear them of theſe 
inſets. Then you ſhould put them 
in freſh earth, and having ſtirred 
up the bari-bed, and added ſome 
new tan to give a freſh heat to the 
bed, the pots ſhould be plunged 
again, obſerving to water them all 
over the leaves as was before di- 
refed; and this ſhould he repeated 
frequently during the ſummer-leaſon. 
The above is the treatment Mr. 
: | G 3 Miller 
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Miller recommends in reſpe& to 
the inſe& that attacks this plant, 
the abſurdity of which Mr. Barnes 
endeavours to point out; firſt, by 
ſuppoſing this to have happened to 
a young plant in the ſummer time: 
After it has been ſteeped it will re- 
ceive ſuch a check, that when it 
begins to get root, it will probably 
ſhew frait immediately atter : Se- 
condly, if it happens to young 
plants in the winter time, they will 
half of them rot before they get 
70dt : Thirdly, if it happens to old 
plants in the ſummer, they will ſhew 
fruit immediately after, and that 
{mall and mean: And laſtly, if it 
happens to old plants in the winter- 
time, they will be in danger of rot- 
ting, and thoſe that eſcape, the 
moving them ſo late, will cauſe the 
fruit to be ſmall and ill-taſted : And 
all theſe inconveniencies, Mr. Barnes 
affirms to have happened to all the 
plants, that to bis knowledge were 
thus treated. Mr. Barnes inſiſts, 
that theſe inſects are far from being 
ſo hurtful as Mr. Miller ſuggeſts; 
and that the inſets, by a proper 
treatment of the plant, will in time 


diſappear, He directs, if the plants 


are attacked either in ſummer or 
winter, to examine their roots, and 
if they have filled the pots, to give 
them other pots a ſize larger; then 
ſtir up the bark, and add a good 
quantity, though not above half, of 
new bark. If it be ſummer, keep 
the earth in the pots in a middling 
degree of moiſtneſs, by iprinkling 
the plants all over with a pot that 
has a noſe on it. If in the winter, 
let the water be given them with a 
ſpout, not letting any come on their 
leaves. The plants will ſoon re- 
cover themſelves and grow, and 
the inſects will diſappear. It muſt 
be obſerved, that if the plants have 
ſhewn fruit, they ſhould not be put 
into larger pots. 


It was formerly the practice of moſt 


* 
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led over with water two or u 
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people who cultivated this fy; 
Europe, to build dry ſtoves in whit 
they kept their plants in vim 
placing the pots on ſcaffolds, au 
the ſummer to keep them in by 
beds of tanners bark under f 

but this is found by late expering 
a bad method, for the glaſſes Ire 
ſo near over the plants, there bn 
a ſuficient quantity of air in & 
bed to nouriſh the fruit and gin: 
that vinous flavour which good in 
always abounds with ; and wh 
theſe glaſſes are cloſely ſhut don 
in the night, the vapours wh 
ariſe from the fermentation of f 
tan, and the perſpiration of tþ 
plants are cloſely pent in, and b 
condenſed againſt the glaſſes fally 
water on the plants. 'Thereforey 
remedy this inconvenience, i i 
now the practice to erect low flow 
with pits therein for the hot bel 
theſe are built different ways, # 
cordirg to the fancy of the 
triver. 
The other ſpecies of this plant u 
natives of South America, and u 
propagated by ſeeds, which mi 
be procured from the places whet 
they grow naturally, as they pt 
duce no feeds in this country. Ti 
ſeeds muſt be ſown in ſmall pl 
filled with light kitchen-gai 
earth, and plunged into a modem 
hot bed of tanner's-bark. 
earth in theſe pots ſhould be ſpri 


times a week, according to the het 
of the weather, If — RY 
ood, the plants will appear! 
— five A fix weeks, aud ! 
month after will be fit to tranſpin 
then let each be planted in 
rate pot, filled with the ſame" 
as before, and plunged again 1010 
moderate hot bed, obſervil F 
ſprinkle them over frequently F 
water; after which they m i 
treated in the manner directed 


beg but 8 
cultivating the Ananas; but ” 
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ſruit of theſe forts ſeldom arrive to 
any degree of perfection in this 
country, they are preſerved in bo- 
tanic gardens only az curioſities, 
BROOKLIME, a ſpecies of Vero- 
nica. See the article VERONICA. 
BROOM, Geniſta, See the article 
GENISTA. 
Beo ou is alſo the Engliſh name for a 
genus of plants called Spartium. 
See SPARTIUM. 
PRYONIA, Bryony. 8 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the ſyngeneſia, belonging 
to the monoecia claſs of plants; 
order 10. of claſs XXI. The ca- 
lyx of the male flowers is a fingle- 
leafed bell-ſhaped perianthium, in- 
dented in five parts at the top. 
The corolla is bell-ſhaped, adhe- 
ring to the cup, and cut into five 
ſegments; it has three ſhort ſta- 
mina, and five ſummits, two of the 
ſtamina having double ſummits, and 
the other one. The calyx of the 
female flowers 1s a deciduous peri- 
anthium reſting upon the germen. 
The corolla is the ſame with that 
of the male. The germen, which 
is under the flower, ſupports a trifid 
ſpreading ſtyle, crowned by a 
ſpreading indented ſtigma. The 
fruit is a ſmooth oval berry, con- 
taining a few oval ſeeds adhering to 
the ſkin. 
 Tpecies, Of this genus there are 
lix ſpecies. 
mated leaves, rough and callous on 
both ſides. 2. Bryonia with ſmooth 


ſhaped, ſpreading, ſawed ſegments. 
3. Bryonia with heart-ſhaved, ob- 


leaves. 4. Bryonia with palmated 
| Tough leaves, ſpear ſhaped ſawed 
ſegments, very ſmall at the fides. 
5- Bryonia with palmated leaves, 
ſmooth on both ſides, and winged 
lezments. 6, Bryonia with pal- 
mated leaves, callous and ſpotted 
on the upper ſide, 


E 


1. Bryonia with pal- 
palmated leaves, cut into five ſpear- 


long, five-cornered, indented, rough 


BUB 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is. a pe- 
rennial plant, which grows natu- 
rally in the hedges throughout Eu- 
rope, and may be propagated by 
ſowing the berries upon a dry poor 
ſoil in the ſpring. The ſecond and 
fourth ſpecies are natives of Ceylon, 
and the fifth of Africa : Theſe are 
allo perennial plants, and may be 
propagated, by parting the roots, 


in pots filled with freſh light earth, 


and in the winter placed in a green- 
houſe, to be protected from the 


froſt. The third ſpecies grows na- 


turally in the iſland of Ceylon; and 
the ſixty in Crete: Theſe are an- 
nual plants, and are propagated by 
ſowing the berries early in the 
ſpring on a hot-bed. When the 
plants will bear it, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted each into a ſmall pot 
filled with freſh light earth, and 
plunged into a hot bed of tanner's- 
bark, taking care to water and 
ſhade the plants till they have taken 


root; they ſhould afterwards be 


inured to the open air, where they 
may remain during the ſummer ; 
but in winter they mult be ſheltered 
from the cold. 

Medicinal Uſes. The expreſſed jusce 
of the root of this plant, being of 
a bitter, acrid, and nauſeous taſte, 
is an attenuant and reſolvent. It 
powerfully diſſolves viſcid humours, 
and carries them off by ſtool, and 
ſometimes by vomiting; but it is a 
rough medicine, and muſt be given 
with great caution. It is given 
with ſucceſs in dropſies, aſthmas, 
hyſteric complaints, and even in 
palſies and epilepſies. It is much 
the more powerful in all theſe in- 
tentions, when freſh ; but it ſhould 
be corrected with an additioo. of 
cream of tartar, vinegar, or ſome 
aromatics. 


BRYONY, Bryonia. See the laſt ar- 


ticle. 


BUBON, Macedonian Parſley. 


This is a genus of the 


Characters. 
„ "Ba order 
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order of the digynia, belonging to 
the pentandria claſs of plants; or- 
der 2. of claſs V. The general 
umbel is compoſed of about ten 
rays; the middle ones are ſhorter 
than the reſt. The partial umbel 
has from fifteen to twenty rays. 
The general involucrum 1s com- 
poſed of five, equa], ſpear- ſhaped, 
acuminated leaves, much longer 
than the umbel, and permanent. 
The partial involucrum is compoſed 
of a large number of the like leaves, 
of the length of the umbel. The 
Proper p:rianthium is permanent, 
very ſmall, and cut into five ſeg- 
ments. The general corolla is uni- 
form. The fingie flowers conſiſt 
each of five oblong petals of a 
ſpear-ſhaped figure, and inflexed. 
The fruit is naked, oval, ſtriated, 
hairy, coronated, and ſcparable 
into two parts. "The ſeeds are two, 
oval, plane on one fide, and on the 
other convex, ſtriated, and hairy. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
four ſpecies. 1. Bubon with oval, 
rhomboid, crenated leaves, and a 
great many umbels. 2. Bubon 
with ſmooth, ſawed, rhomboid 
leaves, and a few umbels. 3. Bu- 
bon with ſmooth leaves, the lower 
ones rhomboid and ſawed, and the 
upper ones winged, and indented 
in three parts. 4. Bubon with 
narrow leaves. Hd 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a bi- 
ennial plant, and a native of Ma- 
cedonia. It is propagated by ſeeds 
ſown in April on a bed of light 
ſandy earth. When the plants are 
come up, let them be kept weeded; 
and about the beginning of Octo- 


ber be carefully tranſplanted into a 


warm border. The ſecond and 
third ſpecies are ſhrubby plants, and 
natives of Ethiopia, but are ſeldom 
Cultivated in gardens. 'The fourth 
is a perennial plant, and grows na- 


turally in Sicily ; it may be propa- 


3 


gated in the manner directed for th 


BUCKSHORN FICOIDyg, 


BUCK THORN, Rhamnus, See tl 


BUDDING. See Inocvraryx 
BUGLE, Ajuga. 


BUGLOSS, a ſpecies of Acht 
Vipers BucLloss, Echium. See k. 


BULB, or Bur BOUs Roors, 2 nane 


BULBOCODIUM, a genus of plat 


BUL 
firſt ſort. 


ſpecies of M eſembry anthenm 
See the article MsURRTR. 
THEMUM. 
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article RyHamnus. 


See the arich 


Ajvca. 
See ANnCHUsSA, 


CHIUM. 


given by botaniſis to ſuch root d 
plants as are nearly round, con. 
poſed of ſeveral ſkins or coats [ai 
one over another, ſending fon 
from its lower parts a great number 
of fibres ; ſuch are the roots of the 
common onion, the daffodil, the 
hyacinth, and thoſe of ſeveral other 
plants. Modern botaniſts diſtingub 
two kinds of bulbs, tunicated and 
ſquammous; tunicated bulbs ar 
thoſe compoſed of ſeveral coats « 
bulbs laid over one another; ſod 
are the roots of the onion, tuly, 
and jonquil ; and ſquammous bulb 
are thoſe compoſed of ſeveral ſalt 
laid in like manner over each other; 
ſuch as the root of the white li. 


for which there is no Eoplil 
name. 

Chara&ers. This plant is a gen 
of the order of the monogy 
belonging to the hexandria clals d 
plants; order 1. of claſs VI. Th 
is no calyx. The corolla 1 fu 
nel ſhaped, and is compoſed of it 
petals, The ungues are very 1 
and narrow. The are cus. 


2 j r , , . ,, , ,,,, ,, ,, ,,, ,,, , ,,, 


nected at the mouth, and are c 
cave and ſpear ſhaped. The ff 
is a triangular pointed capſule, c 
taining three cells. T he ſeeds u. 
numerous. 
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. Of this genus there are 
* ſpecies. ; Bulbocodium 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, by ſome 
authors called Spaniſh Spring Mea- 
dow Saffron. 2. Bulbocodium with 
narrow 2wl- ſhaped leaves. 

Culture. Theſe are perennial plants. 
The firſt is a native of Spain, and 
the ſecond of the mountains of 
England and Switzerland. They 
have bulbous roots, and are pro- 
gated by off ſets in the manner of 
other bulbous-rooted flowers. They 
ſhould be removed when their leaves 
decay ; and, not oftener than every 
| three years, the firſt ſpecies ſhould 
have a ſouth border ; but the ſecond 
uires an eaſtern aſpect. They 
ſucceed beſt in a freſh loamy ſoil, 
but not dunged. They may be 
alſo propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in pots filled with 
freſh loamy earth in September or 
Oftober. Let the pots be placed 
under a frame to prote& them from 
ſevere froſts; and in the ſpring, 
when the plants are come up, they 
ſhould be removed, and 
as to have the morning ſun. In dry 
weather let them be refreſhed now 
and then with water, while their 
leaves continue green; but when 
theſe decay, the pots ſhould be re- 
moved to a ſhady ſituation, and 
there remain till autumn, keeping 
them clean from weeds. In Oc- 
tober let the pots be ſheltered as 
defore ; and in the following ſpring 
muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as the former year, till their 
leaves decay ; then the roots ſhould 
de carefully taken up, and tranſ- 
Planted into the borders of the 
| garden. 
rrocobrun is alſo the name of 
a ſpecies of Crocus. See the article 
As, 
| » plant for which there is 
no Engliſh = 
aer. This is a genus of the 
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placed ſo 


order of the ſiliquoſa, belonging to 
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the tetradynamia Nlaſs of plants ; 
order 2. of claſs XV. The calyx 
13 a perianthium compoſed of four 
oblong patent leaves, that fall away. 
The corolla conſiſts of four petals 
placed in form of a croſs, of an 
oval figure, and double the length 
of the cup, joined at the baſe, and 
erect. The fruit is an irregular, 
ſhort, oval pod, with four angles, 
one or other of which is prominent 
and pointed, incloſing one or two 
roundiſh ſeeds. 
Species, Of this genus Linnzus 
reckons four ſpecies. 1. Bunias 
with a two- horned divaricated pod, 
prickly at the baſe. 2. Bunias 
with a four-cornered pod, and the 
angles doubly creſted. 3. Bunias 
with oval gibbous pods, marked 
with protuberances. 4. Bunias with 
oval ſmooth pods, ſtanding on each 
ſide of the ſtalk. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Siberia, the ſecond grows 
naturally about Montpelier in 
France, the third in Ruſſia, and 
the fourth is a native of the mari- 
time parts of Europe, Africa, and 
America. The firſt, ſecond, and 
fourth, are annual plants, and the 
third has a perennial root. They 
may all be propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe, in the places where 
the plants are deſigned to remain. 
When the plants are come up, they 
ſhould be thinned to the diſtance of 
two feet, after which they will re- 
quire no other care but to be kept 
clean from weeds. 
BUPHTHALMUM, the name of a 
genus of plants, called in Engliſh 
Ox-eye. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygamia ſuperflua, 
belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
plants; order 2. of claſs XIX. The 
common calyx is imbricated, and 
different in different ſpecies. The 
compound flower is radiated. The 
by FE OD RW herma- 
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hermaphrodite flowers are nume- 
rous, and compoſe a plane diſk ; 
theſe are tubulous, funnel-ſhaped, 
open, and cut into five parts at the 
brim : they have five ſhort ſlender 
ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical 
ſummits. In the center is ſituated 
an oval compreſſed germen, ſup- 


porting a flender ſtyle, crowned 
with a thick ſtigma; the germen 


afterwards becomes an oblong ſeed, 
whole border is cut into many parts. 
The temale flowers are itretched out 
on one fide like a tongue, which 


ſpreads open, and is indented at the 


top in three parts. The ſeed of 
both the female and hermaphrodite 
flowers is ſingle, compreiied, and 
cut on each fide. 

Species, Of this plant Linnæus 
reckons ſeven ſpecies. 1. Buph- 
thalmum with ſpear ſhaped oppolite 
leaves, and foot-ſtalks with two 
teeth. 2. Buphthalmum with acute 
leafy cups, alternate branches, and 
entire ſpear-ſhaped leaves embracing 
the ſtalks. 3. Buphthalmum with 
blunt leafy cups growing cloſe to 
the fides of the ſtalks, and oblong 
blunt leaves. 4. Buphthalmum 
with blunt leafy cups upon foot- 
ſtalks, alternate branches, and 
wedge-ſhaped leaves. 5. Buph- 
thalmum with ſpear- ſhaped, ſawed, 
hairy leaves, and naked cups. 6. 


ſhaped, indented leaves, and naked 
cups. 7. Buphthalmum with leafy 
cups, heart-ſhaped ſawed leaves 
having three veins, and the baſe on 
one fide ſhorter than the other. 

Culture, The firſt ſpecies is a pe- 
rennial plant, and grows naturally 
in Jamaica and Virginia; it per- 
feats no ſeeds in this country, and 
15 therefore propagated by cuttings, 
which ſhould be planted in July, in 
{mall pots filled with light loamy 
earth, and plunged into a very gen- 
tle warmth, ſhaded from the ſun in 
the heat of the day, and moderately 
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Buphthalmum with ſmooth, ſpear- 


BUPLEURUM, Hare's- ear. F 
Characters. The Bopleurt 
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refreſhed with water. In aboy 
weeks, when the plants have 
root, let them be gradually im 
to bear the open air, and ſoon 
planted each in a ſeparate 
filled with the like earth as befor 
and placed in the ſhade til dh 
have taken freſh root; after whic 
let them be removed into 
and about the middle of Oftcherh 
taken into the green houſe; and 
ſummer placed abroad in a ſhelay 
ſituation. The ſecond ſpecies is 
annual plant, and a native of [ty 
and Spain. It mult be proparyy 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be four, 
April on open borders, where it 
plants are deſigned to remain, al 
will require no care but to be 
clear of weeds, and thinned to th 
diſtance of a foot and a half. Ty 
third fort grows naturally in Cz 
and Portugal, and is alſo an u 
plant propagated in the {ame ma 
ner. The fourth grows naturl 
in Sicily, and is a perennial pla 
rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in th 
country, but eaſily propagated 
ſlips during the ſummer ſeaſon. | 
the cuttings are planted in a belt 
freſh loamy earth, and covered wi 
a hand glaſs, ſhaded in the ber t 
the day, and frequently refrel 
with water, in about ſix weels wi 
will take root, after which ts 
may be managed as directed forl 
firlt ſpecies. The fifth, fixth, ® 
ſeventh ſpecies are perennial im 
The fifth and fixth are ms 
the ſouthern 


of Europe, ® 
the ſeventh grows naturally in 
America; they are eaſily pF 
gated by parting of the roots. Is 
beſt time for tranſplanting and pt 
ing them is about the end 0 d 
tober. They are hardy planh, 4 
will thrive in any ſituation, 

ſhould be removed every othe! j 
to prevent their ſpreading toon 
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as of the order of the digy nia, 
F eoging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; order 2. of claſs V. The 
eneral umbel is compoſed of rays, 
onder ten in number. The partial 
one is erect and patent. The ge- 
neral involucrum is compoſed of 
many oval pointed leaves; and the 

[tial involucrum has five leaves. 

he proper perianthium is ſcarce 
viſible. The general corolla is uni- 
form: The proper one conſiſts of 
five, ſmall, inflexed, heart-ſhaped 
als. There is no pericarpium. 
he fruit is roundiſn, compreſſed, 
firiated, and divided into two parts. 
The ſeeds are two, of an oval 
oblong figure, convex, and ſtriated 
on one fide, and plane on the 
other. 
Species, Of this genus Linnæus 
reckons thirteen ſpecies ; but of 
theſe two only are cultivated in the 
gardens; viz. 1. Shrubby Bu- 
pleurum with oblong, oval, entire 
leaves, commonly called Shrubby 
Ethiopian Hartwort. 2. Shrubby 
Bupleurum, the ſpring leaves of 
which are decompounded, plain, 
and cut, and the ſummer leaves 
thread ſhaped, angular, and trifid. 
The other ſpecies of Bupleurum 
grow ſome in England, and the reſt 
in different parts of Europe; but, 
being admitted into botanic gardens 
only for the ſake of variety, merit 
no deſcription here. 
Culture. The firſt of theſe ſhrubs 
grows naturally in rocky places near 
the ſea, on the ſouthern coaſt of 
France, and is propagated by cut- 
ungs, which ſhould be planted in 
pots filled with freſh loamy earth, 
and in winter ſheltered under a hot- 
bed frame. The pots ſhould be 
ſhaded in ſummer, and refreſhed 
with water in dry weather ; and in 
zutumn following the plants ſhould 
be tranſplanted into a nurſery-bed, 
a the diſtance of two feet; and in 


\ Jear or two, when they have 


5 


acquired ſtrength, they may be 
tranſplanted to the places in which 
they are deſigned to remain. The 
ſecond ſort is a native of Africa, 
and is commonly propagated by 
cuttings planted in April, in pots 
filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a moderate hot- bed. When 
they have taken root, they ſhould 
be inured by degrees to the open 
air; and having obtained ſtrength, 
may be planted each into a ſeparate 
pot filled with the ſame earth as 
before, and placed, with other exo- 
tic plants, in a ſheltered ſituation. 
In autumn they muſt be removed 
to the green houſe, and placed with 
{uch hardy plants as require a large 
ſhare of air in mild weather. If 
this plant is propagated by ſeeds, 
they ſhould be ſown in autumn ſoon 
after they are ripe, in pots filled 
with light earth, which muſt be 
ſheltered under a frame in winter, 
and in the ſpring removed into a 
very gentle hot-bed to bring up the 
plants, which afterwards are to be 
treated like thoſe raiſed from cut- 


tings. 


Lr BURDOCK, Xanthium. See 


XANTHIUM. 


BURNET, the Engliſh name for two 


diſtin genera of plants, Poterium 
and Sanguiſorba. See the articles 
PoTERIUM and SANGUISORBA. 


BURNING Trorny PLAN r, Eu- 


phorbium. See Eur HOR RIU. 


Batchelor's BUTTON. See BAr- 


CHELOR's BUTTON. 


BUXUS, the Box tree. 


Characters. The Box- tree is a ge- 
nus of the order of the tetrandria, 


belonging to the monoecia claſs f 


plants; order 4. of claſs XXI. 
The calyx of the male flowers is a 
perianthium, conſiſting of three, 
roundiſh, obtuſe, concave, patent 
leaves. The corolla conſiſts of two 
roundiſh concave petals, very like 
the cup, but larger. The calyx of 
the female flowers conſiſts of four, 

; 8 8 roundiſh, 
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roundiſh, obtuſe, concave, patent 
leaves, and the corolla is compoſed 
of three petals like thoſe of the cup. 
The fruit is a roundiſh capſule, 
containing three cells, in each of 
which are two oblong feeds, plane 
on one fide, and round on the 
other, | 
Species, Of this genus there is only 
one ſpecies, conſiſting of two or 
three varieties. 

Culture, This tree is propagated 
by cuttings, which are planted in 
autumn in a ſhady border, obſerv- 
ing to keep them watered till they 
have taken root, when they may 
be traniplanted into nurſeries in 
October. Jt may be alſo propa- 
gated by laying down the branches, 
or from ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 


ſoon after they are ripe in a ſhady 
border. 


. 
ABBA GE, Braſſica. See Bx As- 


SICA, 

CABINET, in gardening, a little in- 
ſulated building in manner of a 
ſummer- houſe, built in ſome agree- 
able form, and open on all ſides, 
ſerving as a place of retirement, 
and to take freſh air under cover. 

CACALIA, Foreign Colt's foot. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygamia æqualis, be- 
longing to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs XIX. The 
common calyx is ſcaly, cylindric, 
and oblong. The compound flow- 
er is tubulous. The hermaphrodite 
florets are uniform. The proper 
flower is funnel-ſhaped, erect, at- 
tenuated into a tube, and cut into 
five parts at the brim. There is no 
pericarpium, and the germen be- 
comes a ſingle oblong ſeed, covered 
with a very long down. The re- 
ceptacle is naked, plane, and punc- 

tated. | 


Species. Of this genus there are 
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fide with broken prickly foot-ſlak; 


foot ſtalks ſpreading. 
with an herbaceous ſtalk, hem. 


be placed in an airy glak-als 
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Cacalia with , 
guar ded On ey 


ten ſpecies. 1. 
ſhrubby ſtalk, 


2. Cacalia with a ſhrubby 
oval oblong leaves, and three lis 
connected to the baſe of the fog. 
ſtalk. 3. Cacalia with a compouy 
ſhrubby ſtalk, plain ſpear- ſhape 
leaves, and the foot-ſtalks leay; 
ſcars. 4. Cacalia with a ſhryby 
ſtalk, and fleſhy compreſſed leag 
5. Cacalia with an herbaceous u. 
divided ſtalk, and elliptical crenatel 
leaves. 6. Cacalia with an herbe 
ceous ſtalk, and Iyre-ſhaped i. 
dented leaves. 7. Cacalia with a 
herbaceous ſtalk, and three lobed, 
pointed, ſawed leaves. 8. Cacaly 
with an herbaceons ſtalk, ſpear: 
ſhaped, arrow ſhaped, indented 
leaves, and the upper ſide of tie 
9. Cacaly 


ſhaped, indented, ſinuated leave, 
and five florets in each cup. 19. 
Cacalia with kidney ſhaped, acut, 
indented leaves. 

Culture. The ſhrubby ſorts are u 
tives of Africa, and the third is al 
a native of the Canary Iſlands, ad 
the Eaſt Indies. Theſe plants ar 
propagated by cuttings, which, a 
ter they are taken from the plants 
ſhould be laid to dry about a fort 
night, and afterwards planted di 
ring the ſummer in pots filled wit 
light earth. In autumn let then 


where they may have the benefit a 
the ſun and air in mild weather; 
and in the ſummer following be 
placed in the open air as 
The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh for 
are annual plants, but are never cu 
tivated, except in botanic g 
for the ſake of variety. The eight) 
and ninth are perennial plants, and 
natives of North America: 
may be propagated by ſeeds, * h 
parting of the roots in autumn: 
and if the ſeeds are permitted n 
ſcatter, the plants will prope” 


without 
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-hout further care; but they 
w have a moiſt ſoil, and an 
n ſituation. The tenth ſpecies 
- a native of the mountains of 
Switzerland and Auſtria, and has 
alſo a perennial root, by the part- 
ing of which in autumn the plant 
is propagated. It ſhould have a 
Joamy ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation. 
CACTUS, a genus of plants, which, 
by the Linnæan ſyſtem, compre- 
hends Melocactus, Melon-thiflle, 
Cereus, Torch thiſtle, Opuntia, In- 
dian-fig, or Cochineal fig, and Pe- 
reſkia, Gooſeberry ; four diſtinct 
genera according to former bo- 


Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the icoſandria claſs of plants ; 
order 1. of claſs XII. The calyx 
i; a deciduous perianthium, conſiſt- 
ing of a ſingle leaf of a concave td- 
bulated form, ſtanding on the ger- 
men, and covered with a kind of 
ſquamoſe leaves. The corolla is 
formed of a great number of broad 
obtuſe petals, the exterior ones 
ſhort, the interior longer and con- 
nivent. The ſtamina are numerous 
ſubulated filaments inſerted into the 
alyx, and ſhorter than the corolla. 
The antheræ are oblong and erect. 
The germen ſtands under the tube 
of the cup. The ſtyle is cylindric, 


The ſtigma is capitated or multifid. 
The fruit is an oblong umbilicated 
, containing only one cell, and 
covered with little leaves like the 
calyx. 'The ſeeds are numerous, 
roundiſn, and ſmall. 
Pecies, Of this genus there are no 
leſs than twenty-two ſpecies, the 
deſcription of which may be the 
more readily diſpenſed with, as in 
dieting their culture it will be ſuf- 
ent to diſtribute them, according 
to their former generical diſtinctions, 
no Melocactus, Cereus, Opuntia, 
aud Pereſkia. 


lture. The two different ſorts of 
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and of the length of the ſtamina. 
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Melocactus commonly grow upon 
the ſides of ſteep rocks, in the 
warmeſt parts of America, and may 
be propagated from ſeeds ſown in 
pots filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a bark-bed. When 
the plants appear let them be 
thinned, ſo as to leave three or four 
in a pot, and allowing them a few 
gentle waterings, and by degrees 
hardening them to the air, they 
will be in a ſhort time of a ſize fit to 
remove into ſeparate pots; this 
muſt be performed with great care, 
and the plants by no means buried 
in their loweſt 
have a little water, and be ſhaded 
in the heat of the day till they have 
taken root; and towards autumn 
they muſt be taken into the ſtove, 
where they ſhould have but very 
little water. When young plants 
appear in the pots at the bottom of 
the old ones, they always riſe from 
fallen ſeeds, and may be planted 
into ſeparate pots, and treated in 
the manner directed for the ſeed- 
lings. By ſuch management the 
plants ripen their ſeeds freely in this 
country. There are no leſs than 
eleven different ſorts of Cereus, 
which grow naturally in the warmer 
parts of America. | 
The propagation of all the kinds of 
this remarkable plant is by cuttings, 
which muſt be laid in a dry place 
ten days or a fortnight before they 
are planted, or if it be three weeks, 
there is leſs danger of their miſ- 
carrying. They are to be planted 
in ſmall pots, filled with a light 
ſandy earth, with a mixture of lime 
rubbiſh, laying ſome ſtones at the 
bottoms of the pots to drain off the 
moiſture. The are then to 
be placed in a gentle bed of tan- 
ner's bark, and once a week are to 
have a gentle watering ; this is beſt 
done in June, or july: Toward 
the middle of Auguſt, they muſt 


| have air given them by degrees, 


and at the er.d cf September th y 


mut 


They muſt 
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muſt be removed into the flove, 
where they are to remain the win- 
ter. They ſhould always have a 
dry ſituation, and ſhould never be 
expoſed to the open air, even in the 
midft of ſummer. When the top 
of an old plant has been cut off for 
propagating ; it always throws out 
ſeveral young ſhoots from its angles, 
which may all be eaſily propagated 
in the ſame manner, and it will 
continue to do this in ſuch a man- 
ner, that there will be a continual 
ſupply even from one flock. They 
may be brought in ſmall pieces from 
the Welt Indies packed up in ſtraw, 
and will grow when planted here, 
as well as if cuttings from our own 
plants. | 
The ſeveral ſorts of Opuntia are 
natives of South America, and are 
propagated in 'the gardens of the 
curious ; they are all eaſily raiſed 
by cutting off their branches at the 
joints during any of the ſummer 
months ; theſe cuttings are to be 
laid by for a fortnight, in a dry, 
warm place, that the wound may 
heal up, - otherwiſe they are very 
ſubject to rot, as are alſo all the 
other ſucculent plants. The pro- 
per place for planting theſe, is one 
third part common paſture land, 
one third ſea land, and one third 
more of an equal mixture of lime 
rubbiſh and rotten tanner's bark. 
This mixture ſhould be made three 
or four months before it is to be 
uſed, and the larger ſtones and 
clods ſeparated, and laid at the bot- 
toms of the pots, and the reſt filled 
up with the finer part; the cuttings 
are to be planted in theſe pots, 
which are then to be plunged into 
a hot bed of tanner's-bark, where 
they muſt be gently watered, and 
when they begin to ſhoot they mult 
have as much air as poſſible; and, 
finally, removing them into the ſtove, 
they muſt be placed near the glaſſes, 
and have az much air as may be: 
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and may be propagated by plant 


CALAMINT, a ſpecies of Menn 
See MENTHA. 
CALAMINTH, a fpec 


CALAMUS AromaTIcus, d& 
CORUS. 


 CALENDULA, Marigold. 
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They may be expoſed to the The 
air in the ſummer months, butt 
ſucceed much better when & 
kept continually in the ſtove. * 
The Pereſkia is alſo a native of þ 
warmer parts of South Amer, WW me 


cuttings, during any of the ſums 
months, in pots filled with fu 
light earth, and plunged int 
moderate hot bed of tanner's bak 
Let the plants be ſhaded fron 
ſun in the heat of the day, u 
gently refreſhed with water. Wha 
they are well rooted, let them 
carefully taken out of the pots, al 
each planted in a ſeparate pot fil 
with freſh earth, ard then plutgi 
into the hot bed again, where thy 
may remain during the ſumme. 
ſeaſon ; but in autumn they ſhoul 
be removed into the ſtove, al 
plunged into the bark bed. D. 
ring the winter ſeaſon let the plans 
be kept warm, and gently water 
about twice a week; and in ſu 
mer let them have a large ſhared 
air, but they muſt remain conſtanth 
in the ſtove. 


ies of Me. 
liſſa. See the article MELIssA. 


See ACORUS. 


Characters. This plant is a ge 
of the order of the polygamia 8 
ceſſaria, belonging to the fyngench 
claſs ; order 4. of claſs XIX. TV 
common calyx is ſimple, and 
vided into any number of liner 
ſpear ſhaped ſegments, from four 
teen to twenty. The compowd 
flower is radiated. The diſk c 
tains many hermaphrodite flow 
The female flowers are very 1h 
and of the ſame number with 
rays of the cup. The prope * 


maphrodite flower is tubulous, 9 


queſid, and of the length of the Ns 


— 
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CELLS 
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The female flowers are very long, 
jpulated, indented in three places, 
hairy at the baſe, and deſtitute of 
veins. There is no pericarpium. 
The ſeed is fingle, oblong, and 


membranaceous. The receptacle is 


naked and plane. 
Species. Of this genus there are 


fre ſpecies. 1. Calendula with 
boat-ſhaped prickly ſeeds in the 
border, and thoſe in the center with 
two horns, or the Common Ma- 
rigold. 2. Calendula with ſpear- 
ſhaped indented leaves, and ſlender 
foot-ſtalks. 3. Calendula with in- 
dented ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and the 
upper part of the foot ſtalk ſwel- 
lng. 4. Calendula with ſinuated, 
indented, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and 
a naked ftalk. 5. Calendula with 
narrow intire leaves, and a naked 
falk. 

Culture, The four firſt ſorts are 
annual plants. The firſt grows na- 
turally in the fields in many parts 
of Europe, and has feveral varieties 
with double flowers, which are beſt 
preſerved by pulling up all thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers are leſs double, 
as ſoon as they appear, that they 
may not impregnate the others, 
and by ſowing the ſeeds from the 
largeſt and moſt double flowers. 
This ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, 
which may be ſown in March or 
April in the places where the plants 
are to remain. They will require 
no other culture but to be kept 
clear from weeds, and thinned ſo 
as to be left about ten inches aſun- 
der; and if the plants are permitted 


d ſcatter their ſeeds, a new ſupply 


will riſe in the ſpring without any 
ther care. The ſecond, third, 
3 fourth * are natives of 

da, and are propagated by 
2 which i in the 
Pg in the borders of the garden, 
Vere the plants are deſigned to re- 
man, They will require no other 
care, but to be kept clear of weeds ; 


3 
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CALF'S-SNOUT), Antirrhinum 
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and if their ſeeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the plants will come up 
without any further trouble. The 
fifth ſpecies is alſo a native of A- 
frica, and a perennial plant, but 
does not often produce good ſeeds 
in Europe: However, it is eaſily 
propagated by ſlips taken off from 
the heads, and planted any fime in 
ſummer in pots filled with freſh 
light earth, which may be plunged 
into a very moderate hot-bed to 
forward their putting out roots, or 
the pots may be ſunk in the ground 
up to their rims, and covered with 
a melon-glaſs. They muſt be ſha- 
ded in the heat of the day, and the 
ſlips frequently, but gently watered. 
When they have got roots, they 
muſt be planted into ſeparate {mall 
pots filled as before, and placed in 
a ſhady fituation till they have taken 
freſh root, when they may be put 
in the open air in a ſheltered fitua- 
tion: Here let them remain till au- 
tumn, and then be placed in a dry 
airy glaſs caſe for the winter: ſeaſon, 
or under a common hot - bed frame. 
Medicinal Uſes. The common Ma- 
rigold is an officinal plant, and is 
eſteemed alexipharmic and antihy- 
ſteric. | 


See 
AN TTRRHINUMu. | 


CALLA, Ethiopian Arum, or Wake 


Robin. 

Characters. This plant is a genus 
of the order of the polyandria, be- 
longing to the gynandria claſs ; 


order 7. of claſs XX. The calyx 


is a large open ſpatha, conſiſting of 
one leaf, which is oval and heart- 
ſhaped, ending in a point, and co- 
loured and permanent. It has a 
ſingle erect ſpadix, to which the 
flowers and fruit adhere. 
corolla. The fruit is a four cor- 
nered, globoſe, pulpy berry, con- 
taining ſeveral oblong, cylindric, 
and obtuſe ſeeds. 

Species. There are two ſpecies of 


this 


It has no 
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cultivated in the gardens ; viz. 
Calla with arrow-headed heart- 
ſhaped leaves, a hooded ſpatha, and 
male flowers ſituated on the upper 
part of the ſpadix. 

Culture, This plant is a native of 
Ethiopia, and may be propagated 
by off ſets, which ſhould be taken 


off about the end of Auguſt. The 


largeſt ſhould be ſeparated from the 
ſmaller, and planted each in a ſe- 
parate pot filled with kitchen-garden 
earth, and ſuffered to remain with 
other hardy exotic plants in the 
open air till autumn, when they 
ſhould be removed into ſhelter for 
the winter-ſeaſon ; during which 
time the plants ſhould have but mo- 
derate waterings. In mild weather 
this ſort will live in the open air 
all winter, without any cover, if it 
is planted in a warm border, and 
has a dry ſoil, and with little ſhelter 
it may be preſerved in hard froſts 
in the full growth. 


CALLICARPA, a plant otherwiſe 


called Johnſonia. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the tetrandria claſs of plants ; 
order 1. of claſs IV. The calyx 
is a bell-ſhaped perianthium, con- 
ſiſting of a ſingle leaf divided into 
four ere ſegments at the brim. 
The corolla conſiſts of a ſingle tu- 


bulous petal. The limb is divided 


into four obtuſe patent ſegments. 


The fruit is a globular ſmooth berry, 
containing four oblong, compreſled, 
and callous ſeeds. 
Species, There is but one known 
ſpecies of this plant. 
Culture. The Callicarpa is a ſhrub- 
by plant, which grows naturally in 
Virginia and Carolina, and may be 
propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, 
which ſhould be procured from 
their native places, and ſown on a 
bed of freſh earth in a nurſery. As 


the plants advance in height, let CALYX, among botaniſts, 2 
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this plant, but one of them only is 


Medicinal Uſes. The leaves 


CALTHA, the, generical name of; 


belonging to the polyandria dab 


CALTROFS, Tribulus. See tbe * 
CALYPTRA, a thin membra 
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them be weeded and watered f 
they are four or five inches hi 
which time they may be einn 
planted out in another bed, , 
moved at once into the places aa 
they are to remain. They my 
afterwards increaſed by layen g 
by cuttings very well Manape 
and in either caſe they ſhould 
left to nature in regard to their im 
of growth, for they never 4 
well as in their wild ſhape. 


plant are ſaid to be ſerviceable 
droplical caſes. 


plant called in Engliſh Marſ In 
rigold. 1 
Characters. The Caltha is ap 
nus of the order of the pohgu 


plants; order 7. of clafs III. 
There is no calyx. The con 
conſiſts of five, large, oval, p 
patent, and deciduous petals. Tie 
fruit conſiſts of as many capſulaa 
there are germina ; theſe are a 
acuminated, patent, bicarinated, ai 
open at the upper ſuture, Tit 
ſeeds are numerous, roundiſh, al 
adhere to the upper ſuture. 
Species. Of this genus there is al 
one ſpecies. 

Culture. This is a perennial pa 
which grows naturally upon mok 
boggy lands in many parts of ij 
land, and other countries of Eur 
but there is a variety with we 
double flowers, which for its bea 
is preſerved in gardens. It s p# 
pagated by parting of the 7000! 
autumn, and ſhould be planted ut 
moiſt ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation. 
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ticle TxIBULus. 


involucrum, uſually of 2 conic 
gure, which covers the pam 1 
tructifcation. The capſole 


moſt of the moſſes have caly p 
tels 
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refling the cup of flowers, 
3 of a plant which ſur- 
rounds, incloſes, or ſupports the 
other parts of the flower. The 
cups of flowers are very various in 
their ſtructure, and are diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of perianthium, in- 
yolucrum, ſpatha and gluma. Bo- 
uniſts diſtinguiſn two ſorts of ca- 
lices, one external, called the calyx 
of the flower; by the antients pe- 
nanthium, as encompaſſing the 
flower and feed ; the other internal, 
called the calyx of the fruit; by 
the antients pericarpium, as being 
the capſule which compaſſes the 
fruit, and is itſelf encompaſſed by 
the petala. The external calyx 
may alſo be divided into two forts, 
one which ſurrounds the flower, 
another which ſuſtains it, different 
from the pedicle ; 1n that this latter 
ſprea''s itſelf underneath the flower 
to give room for the nutritious Juice 


the pedicle eniarged, is reputed 
part of the calyx both external and 
internal. 
M. Magnol makes the calyx the 
characteriſtic of plants, which, ac- 
cording to him, may be better di- 
ſinguiſhed from the conditions and 
varieties of their calyces, than ei- 
ther of their petala or fruits. Some 
have only an external, others only 
an internal, ſome ſurrounding, o- 
thers a ſupporting calyx, all which 
he makes ſo many genera or claſſes. 
dee the article Bo AM x. 
AMMOCK, Ononis. See Ox o- 
vis. 
MPANIFORM FLOWER, or 
CaMPANULATED Flow, the 
term uſed for a flower reſembling a 
bell in ſhape, and making the cha- 
ncter of one of Mr. Tournefort's 
genera. He defines the campani- 
form flower to be compoled of one 
wh and formed into the ſhape of a 
but with ſome differences in 
Me figure, which conſtitute four 
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to riſe more freely ; the cavity of 
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ſabordinate ſpecies. 1. The bell- 
flower, ſimply ſo called, which ap- 
proaches to no other figure but that 
expreſſed by that name. 2. The 
tubular narrow kind, which is al- 
ways conſiderably long. 3. The 
expanded kind, which opens very 
wide at the extremity, and repre- 
ſents, in ſome degree, a diſh or ba- 
ſon. And, 4. The globular bell- 


flower, the mouth of which is nar- 


rower and {maller than the belly. 
CAMPANULA, Bell Flower. 

Charactirs. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogvnia, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants; 
order 1. of claſs V. The calyx is 
a perianthium divided into five acute 
parts, and 1s upright, ſpreading, 
and reits upon the germen. The 
corolla conſiſts of a campaniform 
fingle petal, the baſe broad and 
impervious. The limb is ſlightly di- 
vided into five ſegments, broad, 
acute, and patulous. The necta- 
rium 15 ſituated in the bottom of the 
corolla, and is formed of five, acute, 
connivent valves The fruit is an 
angular capſule, of a figure ap- 
proaching to round, containing 
either three or five cells, and have- 
ing ſo many holes in the ſides oF 
letting out the ſeeds. The ſe 
are numerous and ſmall, and the 
receptacle fixed and columnar. 
Species. Of this genus there are no 
leſs than thirty- four diſtin& ſpecies, 
which are too numerous to be de- 
ſcribed in this work. 
Culture. Of the numerous ſpecies 
of chis plant, ſome are annual, and 
others perennial. Much the greater 
part of them are natives of different 
countries of Europe, and not a few 
grow wild in this country, and are 
not admitted into gardens. The 
pyramidal Bell Flower is propa- 
vated by ſowing the ſeeds in March, 
in a bed of light and undunged ſoil, 
or by parting the roots; but the 
latter method being the more ex- 
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molt every flip, taken from the 
roots in September, and in March, 
will thrive; but the plants raiſed 
from ſeeds are ſeen to produce the 
finelt flowers: They are very te- 
dious, however, this way, being 
three or four years before they 
flower. They ſhould, therefore, 
be tranſplanted the September after 
their ſowing into nurſery beds, 
which ſhould be of a light foil, and 
not wet; they ſhould be ſet here at 
ſix inches ſquare, and in froſty wea- 
ther the whole beds ſhould be co- 
vered with mats, which will greatly 
ſtrengthen the roots. In the Sep- 
tember of the third year, they 
ſhould be removed into pots, and 
ſheltered, during the ſevere wea- 
ther, in glaſs Feakties or elſe in 
wet weather the pots mult be turned 
ſideways; and in very cold, they 
muſt be ſet under a warm wal), 
and covered with haulm, and ſur- 
rounded with a little dung on the 
outſides of the pots, to preſerve 
the roots from the froſts. Theſe 


plants will often ſacceed without 


this care, but with it they produce 
their flowers in ſuch beauty and 


plenty, as amply to reward it. 


The peach-leafed Bell-flower is pe- 
rennial, and a native of the northern 
parts of Europe. It may be eaſily 
propagated by parting the roots in 
autumn. It is a very hardy plant, 
and will thrive in any ſoil or fitu- 
ation. The Canterbury. Bell flower 
ows naturally in the foreſts of 
ermany and Italy, and is a bien- 
nial plant, which periſhes ſoon after 
it has ripened ſeeds. There are 
ſeveral varieties of it, which are 
propagated by ſeeds ſown in the 
pring on a bed of common earth ; 
and when the plants are fit to be 
removed, they ſhould be tranſ- 


_ - Planted into the flower nurſery in 


beds, and at the diſtance of fix 


aches one from another, obſer ring 


- 
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peditious, is moſt praftifed. Al- 


end of May; and when the pit 
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to water them till they have ue 
new roots ; after which they 1 
require no other culture, but to ky 
them clean from weeds till the 6 
lowing autumn, when they fol 
be tranſplanted into the bordeng 
the flower garden. The Bell flow 
called Trachelium, is a natipe 
many parts of Europe, and hx; 
perennial root; it has ſome vat 
with double flowers, which are m 
pagated by parting of their roots 
autumn; and to prevent i 
flowers from degenerating into fink 
ones, the roots ſhould be eren a 
tumn tranſplanted and parted. Ty 
{oil muſt not be too light or ndi 
which they are planted ; for in d 
ther of theſe caſes they will d 
nerate. A ftrong freſh loam wl 
bring the flowers to the grail 
perfection. The plants are q 
hardy, and may be planted nw 
ſituation. Greateſt Bell-flower, mt 
broadeſt leaves, grows natural 
the hills and hedges of Englani u 
Sweden, and has a perennial wt 
it may be propagated by ſeed l 
the manner directed for the Cu 
bury Bell flower. The Run 
grows naturally in ſeveral pad 
England, and has roundiſh fy 
roots, which are eatable. |! 
ropagated by ſeeds, which iu 
ſown in a ſhady border abo i 
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are about an inch high, the 

ſhould be hoed as is prafliſed 
onions, to cut up the we , 
thin the plants to the diſtance 
three or four inches. Meadow® 
flower, with flawers gelber 
bunches, has a perennial root," 
grows naturally upon chalky l 
in many parts of England. 
propagated either by ſeeds, . 
parting the roots, and | p 
in any ſoil or ſituation. here * 
ſome other ſpecies to be mer * 
in the gardens, which are ah 
plants, and are propagatedd7 \,, 
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C AM 
theſe may be ſown either in ſpring 
or autumn. The ſmaller American 
Bell flower, with ſtiff leaves and a 
blue ſpreading flower, does not pro- 
duce ſeeds in this country, ſo is 
only propagated by off ſets taken 
from the old plants in Auguſt, and 
planted in ſmall pots filled with freſh, 
light, loamy earth, placed in the 
ſhade till they have taken root, and 
afterwards treated like other hardy 
exotic plants. The Canary Bell- 
flower is a perennial plant, and is 
propagated by parting of the roots, 


which ſhould not be broken or 


wounded ; and if they are wound- 
ed, ſhould be laid a few days in the 
green-houſe to heal; they muſt not 
be often parted, becauſe, in that 
caſe, the roots will be weakened, 
and they will not flower ſo well. 
The beſt time for tranſplanting 
and parting their roots is July, ſoon 
after the ſtalks are decayed. The 
q foil in which they ſucceed beſt is a 
light ſandy loam, mixed with a 
fourth part of ſcreened lime rub- 
bim. About the middle of Auguſt 
the pots ſhould be placed under a 
hot-bed frame, and as the nights 
grow cold covered with glaſſes, 
which, however, ſhould be opened 
in the day-time to let the plants 
have air; they muſt now and then 
be gently watered. About the 
| middle of September they may be 
removed into a dry airy glaſs caſe. 
In the winter-ſeaſon let them be 
frequently refreſhed with water, and 
ones from the froſt; and in the 
Pring, when the ſtalks begin to 
decay, the pots ſhould be ſet abroad 
W the ſhade, and not watered. 
MPANULATED FLOWER, the 
- with Campaniform flower. 
1 AMPANIFORM FLOWER. 

b HIRE TREE, a ſpecies of 
rus. See I. Aukus. 


AMPION the : 
Ainet o. e Engliſh name of twe 
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CANE, Canna. 


Senera pf plants, Agroſtema 


CAN 
and Lychnis. Ser the articles A- 
GROSTEMA and LyYCHNis. 


Viſccus Camyion, Silene. See the 
article St1LENE. 
CANDY TUEFT, Iberis. See the 


article Inzr1s. | 
See the article 


Canna. 


CANNA, a genus of plants, called in 


Engliſh Flowering Reed, or Indian 
Reed, or Cane. | 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 


to the monandria claſs of plants; 


order 1. of claſs I. The calyx is a 
perianthium compoſed of three, 


ſmall, ſpear ſhaped leaves, which 


are coloured, ſtand erect, and are 
permanent. The corolla conſiſts of 
a ſingle petal, divided into ſix parts. 
The ſegments are of a ſpear-ſhaped 
figure, and cohere at their baſe; the 
three exterior ones are erect, the 
three interior ones are longer than 
theſe, and two of them are erect, 
one reflex. The fruit 15 a capſule 
of a roundiſh figure, ſcabrous, co- 
ronated, marked with three furrows, 
and compoſed of three valves, which 
form as many ſeparate cells in it. 
The ſeeds are of a globoſe figure, 
and not very numerous. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Canna with oval 
nervous leaves, pointed at both 
ends. 2. Canna with ſpear ſhaped 
nervous leaves, upon foot ſtalks. 
3. Canna with ſpear ſhaped leaves 
without veins, but having foot- 
ſtalks, 
Culture. Theſe are perennial plants. 
The firit ſpecies grows naturally 
between the tropics in Aſia, Africa, 
and America. The ſecond grows 
naturally between the tropics in 
America, and the third is a native 
of Carolina. They are all three 
propagated by parting of the roots; 
but as the ſeeds of the ſeveral ſpecies 
ripen freely, and they grow with 
0 H 2 as 
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23 much eaſe, the method by far 

the molt preferable is to raiſe them 

from ſeeds; theſe are ſown in 
ſpring upon a common hot bed. 

When the plants have grown to a 

little ſtrength, they muſt be tranſ- 

Planted to another hot bed, and 

thence, when large and ſtrong, re- 


moved into pots: Theſe are to be 


ſet in places not too much expoſed 
to the ſun, though ſcreened from 
cold, and there they will live till 
autumn ; they are then to be re- 
moved to the green-hoaſe, there to 
be preſerved during winter; and in 
the end of May, they may be 
Planted in good earth upon a warm 
border, 
CANNABIS, Hemp. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the pentandria, belonging 
to the dioecia claſs of plants; order 
5. of clais XXII. Ie calyx of 
the male flower is a perianthium, 
divided into five oblong, acumi- 
nated, obtuſe, and concave parts. 


There is no corolla. The calyx of 


the female flower is compoſed of a 
fingle leaf, permanent, undivided, 
and opening ſideways. There is no 
corolla. The fruit is a nut formed 
of two valves, and contained within 
the cup, which 1s ſhut upon it. 

Species. There is but one ſpecies 


of this plant, which is the manured 


hemp. | 

Culture. This valuable plant de- 
lights in a ſtrong and rich mould, 
but it maſt be warm and dry. 
Lands where hay and woodſtacks 
have ſtood, are often found to yield 
very great crops of hemp. A land 
that is gravelly, if rich and deep, 
will do very well; but if it be ſtiff 
or moiſt, it will by no means ſuc- 
ce:d. Hemp is a very good thing 
for deſtroying weeds, but it is what 
the farmers call a peeler of Jand, 
that is, it robs and exhauſts it very 


quick; therefore it is beſt to be 


ſown on very rank lands, and not 


1 C AN 


repeated too often on the ſame q 
The belt hemp ſeed for fowny, ; 
that which looks brighteſ, 1 
which will retain its brightnek, a 
not break when rubbed. Tha 
buſhels of ſeed is the general ally, 
ance for an acre ; but the richerþ 
land 1s, the thicker it ſhould þ 
ſown ; and the poorer, on the q 
trary, the thinner ſown. 5 
people only give the land u 
plowing for hemp, which i jd 
before they ſow it; but others py 
pare it as finely as the gardeneny 
their mould, The time for ſouy 
hemp is from the beginning df 
pril till the end. The feed af 
not be buried, but only juſt co 
in the ground. If it be ſown nt 
dry time, it muſt be at firſt an 
fully preſerved from the bid 
which are great devourers of i& 
ſeed before it ſhoots. The 1 
hemp, or ſummer hemp, wd 
bears no feeds, ard is called hy 
farmers fimble hemp, will ha 
ſtalks turn white in July, and ts 
then to be gathered. Then 
maining plants, which are the b 
male heinp, called by the fam 
karle hemp, are to be left till 
chaelmas. When this is gathet 
it is to be left as the other to dit 
little, and then houſed. After 
the karle hemp is to be threſbel h 
the ſeed. An acre of hemp 1 
belt land yields from two to WH 
quarters of ſeed. The grown? 
hemp on proper lands, would 1 
only be a great advantage vu) 
farmers, but alſo to the poor, “ 
would give them a ſecond hunt 
work after the corn harvel 
over, and which would en 
them even in wet ſeaſons; ye 
a piece of huſbandry too @ 


glected among us. p 
Medicinal Uſes. Hemp ſeeds © 
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tom them, is of great uſe in jaun- 


ices. | 
* CAPER, Zygophyllum. See 
the article ZY GOPH Y LLUM: 

A/[LLAMENT, a term applied to 
the rings or threads about the roots 


of plants. 
APILLARY PLANTS are ſuch as 
have no main ſtem, but have their 
leaves riſing from the root upon 
pedicles, and produce their feeds 
on the back of their leaves, as the 
Fern, Maidenhair, and other plants. 
APITATED PLANTS, ſuch whoſe 
ſeeds with their down, being in- 
cluded in a ſcaly calyx, are con- 
globated into a roundiſh figure like 
a head. 
APITULUM, a little head, the 
ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
an umbel. 
APNOIDES, a ſpecies of Fumaria. 
See FUMARIA. 
APRIFOLIUM, a ſpecies of Loni- 
een. See LONICERA 

APSICUM, Guinea Pepper. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogy nia, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants ; 
oder 1. of claſs V. The calyx is 
an erect permanent perianthium, 
formed of one leaf, and divided 
into five ſegments at the edge. 
The corolla is a wheel-ſhaped pe- 
tal, The tube is very ſhort. * The 
lad is large, patent, and plicated, 


acute ſegments. The fruit is a 
berry without any pulp, of a figure 
approaching to oval, hullow, co- 
boured, and formed into two cells. 
The ſeeds are numerous, kidney- 
ſhaped, and compreſſed. 

Pecies, Of this genus there are 
only two ſpecies. 1. 
with an herbaceous ſtalk, or the 
common Indian Pepper. 2. Cap- 
cum with a ſhrubby ſtalk. 
— The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
ve of South America, and is an 
annual plant. It is one of thoſe 


CAT 41 |: 


lyttly divided into five, broad, 


Capſicum - 


CAP 
the gardener muſt raiſe on hot beds 
in the ſpring, to plant into his bor- 


ders in the ſummer. To do this 
properly, ſeveral of theſe hot. beds 
are required one to ſucceed the 
other ; each 1s to receive the plants 
which the former have thrown up 
from the ſeed, or raiſed to ſome 
bigneſs. Let the firſt hot bed be 
made ready for the feeds in Febru- 
ary ; the end of that month will be 
the proper time for {owing them. 
Let the ſeeds be about three quar- 
ters of an inch covered. Common 
mould does for the firſt bed, but 
rotted wood, ſome decayed leaves, 
and about one fifth part of ſand, 


ſhould be wrought in w:th the 


mould of the ſecond hot bed. 
When the plants have got ſome 
ſtrength, Jet them be removed into 
it three inches deep, and about 
eight inches diſtance, taking care 
to prelerve the roots of th. plants 
entire; fill up the holes, and give 
the plants a gentle watering. The 
young plants are now to be covered 
at night, and in the day they are to 
have air. In this hot-bed they 
ſhou'd ſtand a month, when they 
muſt be moved to a third hot bed; 
and from this, after another month, 
let them be planted into ſmall pots, 
filled with a fine rich compolt like 
the firſt, and placed in a fourth bed. 
This fourth and laſt bed muſt have 
a deep frame, and as many pots as 
can ſtand by one another mult be 
put into it, and the ſpace between 
them filled up with earth. While 
they are in this laſt frame, the 
cover muſt be more and more 


raiſed; and after about three weeks, 


taking the advantage of a warm 
cloudy day, it muſt be taken off 
entirely : Let this be repeated four 
or hve times in right weather, and 
thus they will be hardened to the 
air. In the middle of july they 
may be planted out into borders, 
taking all the earth of the pot with 
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them; here they will require gentle 
waterings from time to time, and 
they will grow to full perfection. 
The ſecond ſpecies, called the 
Golden Capficum, is a native of 
Ceylon, and does not appear to 
have been raiſed in Europe ; but 
with the common care allowed to 
Eaſt India plants it may, and its 
gloſſy leaf and golden fruit would 
be a great addition to the variety 
and beauty of the plants kept in 
our gardens, The fruit of the firſt 
ſpecies make; the wholeſomelt and 
beſt pickle in the world. 
CAPSULATED Plants, ſuch as pro- 
duce their ſeeds in capſules. 
CAPSULE, a ſpecies of pericarpium, 
compoſed of ſeveral dry elaſtic 
valves, Which uſually burſt open at 
the points. This kind of pericar- 
pium contains only one cell or ca- 
vity, ſometimes more. In the firſt 
caſe it is called unilocular, in the 
ſecond bilocular, trilocular, or mul- 
tilocular; that is, containing two 
cells, three cells, or many cells, 
according to the number of cells in 
it made for the reception of the 
ſeeds. 
CARAWAY, Carum. See the ar- 
ticle CAX uu. 
CARDAMINE, Ladies Smock, or 
Cuckow Flower. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the ſiliquoſa, belonging to 
the tetradynamia claſs of plants; 
order 2. of claſs XV. The calyx 
is a perianthium compoſed of four 
ſmall, oval, oblong, obtuſe, erect, 
gibbous, and deciduous leaves. The 
corolla conſiſts of four petals, placed 
in form of a croſs. The petals are 
oblong, oval, ſpreading, ending in 
erect ungues, and double the length 
of the cup. The fruit is a long. 
cylindric, compreſſed pod, com- 
oſed of two valves, and containing 
two cells. The valves twiſt ſpi- 


rally, and caſt out the ſeeds, when 


CARDIACA, Motherwort, a diſtal 


CARDON, or CuARDOR. See Cin 
CARDUUS BENEDICTU), * 
CARICA, Papaw-tree. 


of the order of the decandri, x 


ripe, by their elaſticity. The (wy 
are numerous, and roundiſh. 
Species, Of this genus ther z 
fifteen ſpecies, which, as ande 
of them are natives of this couny 
and not above one or two ate w 
admitted into the gardens, it N 
be unneceſſary to deſcribe. 
Culture. The ſort cultivated in & 
gardens is a perennial plant, ax; 
native of many parts of this an 
try. Jt has ſome varieties wy 
double flowers, which deſene; 
place in the flower garden: Th 
may be propagated by parting thy 
roots in autumn, and they req 
a moiſt ſoil, and a ſhady fituam 
All the other forts propagat i 
great abundance, and if pemm 
to ſcatter their ſeeds, a com 
ſucceſſion of plants will riſe, wk 
out any other trouble, but keew 
them frec from weeds. 


genus of plants according to ml 
botaniſts, but comprehended F 
Linnæus among the ſpecies of la 
nurus. See LEpNURUS. 


DON. : 
Cnicus. See Cxicus. 


Characters. This plant is a gl 


longing to the dioecia clals; 
9. of claſs XXII. The male ie 
ers have ſcarce any calyx. 
corolla is formed of a ſingle 
funnel-ſhaped, having a long b. 
der tube, which Ig ” 

top, where it is divided 1 

=—_ obtuſe, reflex ſegn® 
The calyx of the female flowes' 
a very ſmall permanent perian 
indented in five parts. | 
rolla conſiſts of w fe 
ſhaped, obtuſe petals, WU .. 
beckons at Ae The fr 
a very large berry, containing 8 
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cell, and angulated with five fur- C 


rows. The feeds are numerous, 
oval, farrowed, and incloſed in a 
tunic. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
two ſpecies. 1, Carica with 
the lobes of the leaves ſinuated. 
2. Carica with the lobes of the 
leaves intire. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies of this 
tree is a native of the Indies, and 
the ſecond of Surinam. They are 
propagated by ſeeds procured from 
the places in which they naturally 
grow. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown 
on a hot-bed early in the ſpring, 
and when the plants are near two 
inches high, they ſhould be each 
traniplanted into a ſeparate ſmall 
pot filled with a light loamy earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tan- 


ner's-bark, carefully ſhading them 


from the ſun, till they have taken 
root; after which they muſt be 
treated in the manner of other ten- 
der exotic plants. They ſhould have 
very little water, and care ſhould be 
taken, when the plants are ſhifted 
from ſmall pots into larger ones, to 
preſerve the whole ball of earth to 
the roots. As the plants advance 
in growth, they will require larger 
pots ; and when they are too tall to 
remain under frames, they muſt be 
placed in the tan-bed of the bark- 
love, where they ſhould conſtantly 
remain. In winter they ought to 
have very little water, and the wa- 
terings in ſummer, though gentle, 
ſhould be often repeated : By this 
management the plants will, in 
about three years, produce their 
flowers and fruit in great perfeCtion. 
As they grow to eighteen or twenty 
feet in height, the ſtove muſt be ſo 
contrived as to receive them. 
CARINA, the Keel. See Kee. 


CARNATION, Dianthus. See Di- 
ANTHUS, 
Spaniſh CA RNATION, Poinciana, See 


the article PoixcIAN A. 


102.3 -: 
ARPINUS, the generical name of a 


Teckons only two ſpecies. 


CAR 


tree, called Hornbeam, or Hard- 


beam. 


Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polyandria, belonging 
to the monoecia claſs of plants ; 
order 8. of claſs XXI. The calyx 
of the male flower conſiſts of a 
ſingle leaf, with oval, concave, 
acute, hairy ſcales. There is no 
corolla, The calyx of the female 


flower confiſts of a ſingle leaf, with 


ſpear-ſhaped hairy ſcales. The 
corolla conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
ſhaped like a cup, and cut into 
ſix ſegments.. The fruit is an oval 
angular nut. ” 3 

Species, Of this genus Linnæus 
1. Car- 
pinus with plain ſcales to the cones, 
or the common Hornbeam. 2. 
Carpinus with inflated ſcales to the 
cones, or the Oſtrya, or Hop-horn- 


beam. 
Culture. 


The common Hornbeam 
is a native of Europe and North 
America, and of late years has been 
never cultivated but for under- 
wood, and to form hedges. It is 
rarely ſuffered to grow as a timber 
tree, and is frequently reduced to 
pollards by the. country peop's ; 
yet where this tree is properly treat- 
ed, it grows to a large ſize, and 
may be cultivated, to great advan- 

tage, by the proprietors of cold 
barren bills, where it will thrive, 
though few other forts will grow. 
When this tree is propagated for 
timber, it ſhould be raiſed from 
ſeeds upon the ſame ſoil, and in the 
ſame ſituation, where it is deſigned 


to grow; but when it is intended 
for hedges, or under wood, it may 


be propagated by layers. The ſeeds 
of this ſpecies ſhould be ſown 1g 
autumn ſoon after they are. ripe. 
When the plants appear, they ſhould 
be cleared from weeds, and in two 
years time they will be fit to tranſ- 


plant; and, as they advance in [| j 
H 4 1 


growth, 
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waterings from time to time, and 
they will grow to full perfection. 
The ſecond ſpecies, called the 
Golden Capſicum, is a native of 
Ceylon, and does not appear to 
have been raiſed in Europe ; but 
with the common care allowed to 
Eaſt India plants it may, and its 
gloſſy leaf and golden fruit would 
be a great addition to the variety 
and beauty of the plants kept in 
our gardens, The fruit of the firſt 
ſpecies makes the wholeſomeſt and 
beſt pickle in the world. 

CAPSUL ATED Plants, ſuch as pro- 
duce their ſeeds in capſules. 

CAPSULE, a ſpecies of pericarpium, 
compoſed of ſeveral dry elaſtic 
valves, which uſually burit open at 
the points. This kind of pericar- 
pium contains only one cell or ca- 


vity, ſometimes more. In the firſt 


caſe it is called unilocular, in the 
ſecond bilocular, trilocular, or mul- 
tilocular ; that is, containing two 
cells, three cells, or many celis, 
according to the number of cells in 
it made for the reception of the 
ſeeds. 

CARAWAY, Carum. See the ar- 
ticle CA u ux. 

CARDAMINE, Ladies Smock, or 
Cuckow Flqwer. 
Characters. Tbis is a genus of the 
order of the ſiliquoſa, belonging to 
the tetradynamia claſs of plants ; 
order 2. of claſs XV. The calyx 
is a perianthiom compoſed of four 
ſmall, oval, oblong, obtuſe, erect, 

ibbous, and deciduous leaves. The 

corolla conſiſts of four petals, placed 


in form of a croſs. The petals are 


oblong, oval, ſpreading, ending in 
erect ungues, and double the 5 
of the cup. The fruit is a long. 
cylindric, compreſſed pod, com- 
oſed of two valves, and containing 
two cells. The valves twiſt ſpi- 
rally, and caſt out the ſeeds, when 


„ 
them; here they will require gentle 


CARDIACA, Motherwort, a diſtn 


CARDON, or Cu anpon. See Cu 
CARDUUS BENEDICTUS, & 
CARICA, Papaw-tree. 


ripe, by their elaſticity. The i, 
are numerous, and roundiſh, 
Species. Of this genus there 
fifteen ſpecies, which, as almoky 
of them are natives of this co 
and not above one or two ate en 
admitted into the gardens, it w 
be unneceſſary to deſcribe. 
Culture, The ſort cultivated in 
gardens is a perennial plant, au! 
native of many parts of this cow. 
try. It has ſome varieties wi 
double flowers, which defene ; 
place in the flower garden: Thy 
may be propagated by parting the 
roots in autumn, and th 
a moiſt ſoil, and a ſhady ſituan 
All the other ſorts Propapar 
great abundance, and if 'permital 
to ſcatter their ſeeds, a contin 
ſucceſſion of plants will riſe, with 
out any other trouble, but keeyiy 
them free from weeds. 


genus of plants according to ml 
botaniſts, but comprehended F 
Linnæus among the ſpecies of Io 


nurus. See LEpNURUs, 
DON. 


Cnicus. See Cnicus. 


Chara&ers. This plant is a gen 
of the order of the decandria, be 
longing to the dioecia claſs; 
9. of claſs XXII. The male for 
ers have ſcarce any calyx. 
corolla is formed of a ſingle 15 
funnel-ſhaped, having a Jong ft 
der tube, which . at ik 
top, where it is divided into 
narrow, obtuſe, reflex ſegnen 
The calyx of the female flow" 
a very ſmall permanent perian 
indented in five parts. Tbe © 
rolla conſiſts of five, long, 
ſhaped, obtuſe petals, which wu x 
backward at the top. The fr p 
a very large berry, containing 0 
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rows. The ſeeds are numerous, 
oral, furrowed, and incloſed in a 
tunic. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
only two ſpecies. 1, Carica with 
the lobes of the leaves finuated. 
2. Carica with the lobes of the 
leaves intire. | | 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies of this 
tree is a native of the Indies, and 


propagated by ſeeds procured from 
the places in which they naturally 
grow. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown 
on a hot-bed early in the ſpring, 


inches high, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall 
pat filled with a light loamy earth, 
| and plunged into à hot bed of tan- 
ner's-bark, carefully ſhading 
from the ſun, till they 
root; after which they 


muſt be 


der exotic plants. They ſhould have 
very little water, and care ſhould be 
taken, when the plants are ſhifted 
from ſmall into Jarger ones, to 
preſerve the whole ball of earth to 
the roots. As the plants advance 
in growth, they will require larger 
pots ; and when they are too tall to 
remain under frames, they muſt be 
placed in the tan-bed of the bark- 
ſtove, where they ſhould conſtantly 
remain. In winter they ' ought to 
have very little water, and the wa- 
terings in ſummer, though gentle, 
ſhould be often repeated : By this 
management the plants will, in 


flowers and fruit in great perfection. 
As they grow to eighteen or twenty 
feet in height, the ſtove muſt be ſo 
contrived as to receive them. 


| CARINA, the Keel. See K PEI. 
CARNATION, Dianthus. See Di- 


ANTHUS. 


Saniſo CaRnaTION, Poinciana. See 
the article Poinciana, 
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cell, and angulated with five fur- CARPINUS, the generical name of a 


the ſecond of Surinam. They are 


fix ſegments.. 
and when the plants are near two 


reckons only two ſpecies. 


them 
have taken 


treated in the manner of other ten- 


is a native of Europe | 
America, and of late years has been 


about three years, produce their 


de cleared from weeds, and in two 


) - © AK 


tree, called Hornbeam, or Hard- 
beam. . 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polyandria, belonging 
to the monoecia claſs of plants ; 
order 8. of claſs XXI. The calyx 
of the male flower conſiſts of a 
ſingle leaf, with oval, concave, 
acute, hairy ſcales. There is no 
corolla. The calyx of the female 
flower confiſts of a fingle leaf, with 
ſpear-ſhaped hairy ſcales. The 


corolla conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 


ſhaped like a cup, and cut into 
The fruit is an oval 
angular nut. ET ea, 


Species, Of this 


us Linnzus 
1. Car- 
pinus with plain ſcales to the cones, 
or the common Hornbeam. 2. 
Carpinus with inflated ſcales to the 


cones, or the Oſtrya, or Hop- horn- 
n 8 
Culture. The common Horubeam 


and North 


never cultivated but for under- 
wood, and to form hedges. It is 
rarely ſuffered to grow as a timber 
tree, and is frequently reduced to 
pollards by the. country people; 
yet where this tree is properly treat- 
ed, it grows to a large fize, and 
may be cultivated, to great advan- 
tage, by the proprietors of cold 
barren bills, where it will thrive, 
though few other ſorts will grow. 


When this tree is propagated for 


timber, it ſhould be raiſed from 
ſeeds upon the ſame ſoil, and in the 


ſame fituation, where it is deſigned 
to grow; but when it is intended 


for hedges, or underwood, it may 
be propagated by layers. The ſeeds 
of this ſpecies ſhould be ſown ig 

autumn ſoon after they are ripe. 
When the plants appear, they ſhould 


years time they will be fit to tranſ- 
plant; and, as they advance in 


H 4 growth. 
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growth, muſt be thinned, by cut- 
ting away gradually the moſt un- 
romiſing plants. The Hop horn 
is of quicker growth than the 
common ſort, but there are few of 
theſe trees in England growing upon 
their own roots, moſt of them being 
grafted upon the common Horn- 
beam, which is the uſual method of 
propagating them in the nurſeries ; 
ut as in this caſe the graft grows 
faſter than the ſtock, there is in a 
ſhort time a great diſproportion in 
their ſize; and where they happen 
to ſtand expoſed to ſtrong winds, 
the graft is frequently broken from 
the ſtock, after many years growth. 
CARROT, Daucus. See DAucus. 
' Deadly CarroT, Thapha. See the 
article THAPSIA. | 
CARTHAMUS, the generical name 
of a plant, called in Engliſh Baſtard 
Saffron, or Safflower. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygamia zqualis, be- 
longing to the ſyngenefia claſs of 
lants; order 1. of claſs XIX. 
he common calyx is of an oval 
figure, and imbricated. The ſcales 


broad at their baſe, ending in a 
ſpire, and ſpread open below. The 
compound flower is uniform, and 
tubulous. The hermaphrodite flo 
rets are equal. The proper flower 
is funnel-ſhaped, cut into five, erect, 
and almoſt equal parts at the limb; 
theſe have five, ſhort, hairy ſta- 
mina, terminated by cylindrical tu- 
bular ſummits. In the center is fi- 
tuated a very ſhort germen, ſup- 
Porting a ſlender ſtyle longer than 
the ſtamina, and crowned by a 
fingle ſtigma. The germen after- 
wards becomes a fingle, oblong, 
angular ſeed, incloſed in the cup. 
Species, Of this genus Linnæus 
reckons fix ſpecies. 1. Carthamus 
with oval, intire, ſawed, ſpiny 
Jeaves. 2. Carthamus with a hairy 
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fail, for they ſhould have a ſecond 
are compoſed of many flat leaves, 


ſtalk, woolly above, the under 


CAR 

leaves pinnatifid, and the upper d 
embracing the ſtalks. 3. Cay, 
mus with ſpear-ſhaped leaves lan 
ly ſawed. 4. Carthamus wich u 
armed leaves, the lower ones a, 
dented, and thoſe on the ſub 
winged. 5. Carthamus with 1 
row winged leaves on the ſtalks, q 
the length of the plant. 6. ( 
thamus with {word-ſhaped, finuae 
and indented leaves. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies 58am 
tive of Egypt, and an annual 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhow 
be ſown in April upon a bel d 
light earth. The beſt way tofoy 
them is in drills drawn at a foot ul 
a half diſtance from each other, u 
which the ſeeds ſhould be ſcaueu 
thinly, for the plants muſt hex 
foot's diſtance from each other i 
the rows. In a fortnight or thre 
weeks after the plants appear, the 
ground ſhould be hoed to delm 
the weeds, and the plants thinne 
where they are too clole ; but nt 
yet ſeparated to their full diſtance 
leſt ſome of them ſhould afterwas 


and a third hoing ; and if this 
carefully performed in dry weathe, 
the plants will require no further 
care till they come to flow: 
When this plant is cultivated fa 
the ſake of the florets, which at 
uſed in dying and painting, the 
ſhould be cut off from the flown 
as they come to perfection; bit 
this muſt be performed when the 
are perfectly dry, and then the 
ſhould be dried in a kiln, as ti 
true ſafion for uſe : But if tit 
plants are cultivated for the ſeeds, 
which were formerly in uſe 5? 
cathartic, the flowers muſt not 
gathered; but the ſeeds come 
dom to perfection in this count): 
The ſecond ſpecies grows natura 
in France, Italy, and Crete, and 5 
alſo an annual plant, which ma. 
propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 1 

2 


autumh 
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autumn, and otherwiſe treated like 
the firſt fort» The third and fourth 
forts have perennial roots, by the 

ing of which they are propa- 
oated. The beſt time for tranſ- 
planting and parting the roots is 
about the beginning of March: 
They ſnould have a dry ſoil, and a 
warm ſituation. The fifth ſpecies 
orows naturally in the ſouth of 
France, and has a perennial root, 
but is difficult to be propagated in 
this country, becauſe the roots do 
not put out off-ſets, ſo that it can 
be raiſed from ſeeds only, which, 
unleſs the ſeaſon proves warm, do 
not come to perfection in this coun- 
ty. The fixth ſpecies is a ſhrubby 
plant, and a native of Spain. It 
never perfects its ſeeds in this coun- 
try, and on that account can only 
be propagated by ſide ſhoots taken 
from the branches in ſpring, and 
planted in pots filled with light ſandy 
{ earth, and plunged into a moderate 
bot bed, obſerving to ſhade them 
till they have taken root; then let 
them be gradually hardened, and 
removed into the open air; and 
when they have obtained ſtrength, 
they may be ſeparated, and ſome 
of them planted in a warm dry 
border, where they will endure the 
cold of our ordinary winters, 
CARUM, Caraway. 
Waraters, This is a genus of the 
order of the digynia, belonging to 
the pentandria claſs of plants; or- 
der 2, of claſs V. The general 
umbel is long, and has ten rays, 
often unequal. The ial um- 
bels are cluſtered. 'They have no 
mvolucrum. The perianthium is 
ſcarce viſible. The general corolla 
3 uniform. 
confilt each of five, obtuſe, heart- 
laped petals, turned inward at their 


Points, and nearly equal. The fruit 
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ke Fable into two parts. The 
We two, ovated, oblong, con- 
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The ſingle flowers 


% naked, ovated, oblong, ſtriated, 
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vex on one fide, and ftriated, 
ſmooth, and plane on the other. 
Species, Linnzus reckons one only 
ſpecies of this plant. 
Culture, This is a biennial plant, 
which grows naturally in ſeveral 
parts of England, and in moſt other. 
countries in the north of Europe. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe. When the plants come up, 
the ground ſhould be hoed to de- 
ſtroy the weeds, and the plants 
thinned where they are too cloſe, 
leaving them three or four inches 
apart. In the following ſpring they 
will require two other hoings, which 
will keep the ground clean till the 
ſeeds are ripe; then the ftalks muſt 
be pulled up, and tied in bundles, 
ſetting them upright to dry, when 
| - ſeeds may. be threſhed out for 
uſe. | 
Medicinal Uſes. The ſeeds of Ca- 
raway is one of the greater hot 
ſeeds, ſtomachic, carminative, and 
good in the cholic. The officinal 
preparations of it are the ſeeds can · 
died with ſugar, and an oil diſtilled 
from the ſeed. ä | 
CASSIA, a ſpecies of Laurus. See 
Lavurvus. h 
CASTANEA, the generical name of 
former authors for the Cheſnut tree, 
which Linnzus has made a ſpecies 
of Fagus. See Facus. | 
CATALPA, a ſpecies of Bignonia. 
See the article BicnoN1a. 
CATANANCHE, Lion's Foot. 
Characters. The Catananche is a 
genus of the order of the polygamia 
æqualis, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 
claſs of plants; order 1. of claſs 
XIX. The common calyx is im- 
bricated, turbinated, and perma- 
nent. The compound flower is 


generally imbricated and uniform, 
with many hermaphrodite florets, 
and thoſe on the border longer than 
the florets that are in the center, 
The proper flower conſiſts of one 

| leaf, 
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leaf, tongue-ſhaped, indented in 
fave parts, and longer than the cup; 
theſe have each five, ſhort, hairy 
ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical 
ſummits. The germen is ſituated 
below the flower, ſupporting a ſlen- 
der ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
crowned with a bifid reflex ſtigma, 
hich afterwards becomes a ſingle 
oval feed, compreſſed, crowned 
with briſtles, and incloſed in the 
cup. The receptacle is paleaceous. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
reckoned three ſpecies. 1. Cata- 
manche with the under ſcales of the 
cupioval. 2. Catananche with the 
under ſcales of the cup ſpear-ſhaped. 
3. Catanancbe with cut leaves. 
Culture. The Git ſpecies grows 
:paturally in the ſouth of France. 
The ſecond is a native of Crete, 
and the third of the maritime parts 
of Greece. They are annual plants, 
and are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in March on beds 
or borders of light earth, where 
they are to remain; and the plants 
being come up, will require no far- 
ther care but to keep them clear 
from weeds, and to thin them where 
they grow too cloſe. 
Single CATCH FL, a ſpecies of Lych- 
nis. See LYCHNIs. 
Lobel's| CarcurLY, a ſpecies of Si- 


a 


Calyx is a turbinated Permaneny 


three cells, in which are three on 


Culture. 
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Charafers, This is a geny 
the order of the monogynia, b 


longing to the pentandria Cab 
plants; order 1. of claſs V. I 


rianthium, conſiſting of oge k 
cut into five acute fan ll 
brim. 'The corolla conſiſts of iy 
equal, roundiſh petals, very du 
ſpreading, and leſs than the m 
The fruit is a dry berry, contig 


ſeeds. 
Species. Of this genus ther 
three ſpecies. 1. Ceanothuz wi 
three ribbed leaves. 2. Cean 
with leaves that have no nerve o 
ribs. 3. Ceanothus with hw 
ſhaped leaves that have.no tk 
and roundiſn ſtipulæ. 
Theſe three ſpecs u 
ſhrubby plants. The firſt 1; 
tive of Virginia, and will ripai 
ſeeds in this country, fo ..k 
eaſily raiſed from them. Thyw 
thod affords the handſomeſt p 
but they are long coming wp 
fection; the method of hin 
therefore generally practiſel. Ik 
branches will readily take root! 
way, and. require no particular 
pagement. They will bet 
take off the next ſeaſon ; after vil 
no. more is neceſlary than 0 
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-ene. See the article S1LENE. them, and, for perfect ſecurit,! 4 
CATKIN, Jurus, or Au N TUM, take them into the green-houl m 
zs a cluſter of flowers, only of one winter. The ſecond ſpecie 00 
ſex, affixed to an axis. In ſome naturally in the iſland of fi 
caſes there are ſcales on the axis, and is propagated by ſeeds, in at 
which do the office of cups; in o- ſhould be ſown on a hot bed ri 

— — thers the flowers are naked. . ſpring. When the plants are 70 
CATMINT, Nepeta. See the ar- be removed, let them be | ö I 
- ticle NeyeTa. each in a ſeparate {mall pot! th 
.CAULIFEROUS Plants are ſuch with light ſandy earth, and PT o. 
plants as have a true ſtalk. into a hot-bed of ranner's-bak T 


ſerving to ſhade them till tue 
taken root. In the autumn 
muſt be placed in the bark 
and. muſt be watered 
caution. The third fort fr 
turally in Africa, and 5 P99, 


CAULIFLOWER, a ſpecies of Braſ- 
ſica. See'BrassICaA. 

CAULIS, a term by which botaniſts 
expreſs the talk, ſtem, or trunk of 
any plant. | | 

 CEANOTHUS, New Jerſey Thea. 


CEL ( 
by layers or cuttings, the latter 
method being a very ſure and expe- 

ditious one is generally practiſed. 
The cuttings ſnould be planted in 
the ſpring in pots filled with kitchen- 
garden earth, and plunged into a 
very moderate hot bed, obſerving 
to ſhade them in the heat of the 
day, and now and then to refreſh 
them with water. When they have 
taken foot, they muſt be gradually 
inured to the open air; and when 
they have got ſtrength, let them be 
ſeparated, and each planted in a 
{mall pot; and after they have taken 
root let them be treated like other 
hardy exotics, by houſing them in 
autumn. * 

CEDAR, Cedrus. See the next ar- 
ticle, 

CEDRUS, a ſpecies of Juniperus. 
See JUNIPERUS. 4 

CELERY, or SALARY, a ſpecies of 

Apium. See Alu. 

| CELLS of Plants are thoſe partitions, 
or hollow places, in the huſks or 
pods of plants in which the ſeed is 
contained. 

CELOSIA, Cockſcomb, or Amaranth. 
CharaFers, This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the pentandria claſs of 


plants ; order 1. of claſs V. The 
calyx is a perianthium formed of 
three, acute, lanceolated, dry, per- 


manent leaves, and reſembling a 
corolla. 


The corolla conſiſts of 
five, erect, lanceolated, acute, rigid, 
and permanent petals. The necta- 
num is a very ſmall margin, ſur- 
rounding the germen. The fruit 
u a globoſe capſule ſurrounded with 
the corolla : It is formed into only 
one cell, and opens horizontally. 
The ſeeds are roundiſh, and emar- 


ginated. 
Of this 


genus there are 


bve ſpecies. 1. Celoſia with - ol 
ks, 


ſhaped leaves, angular foot- 
and an oval oblong ſpike. 2. Ce- 
a with oblong oval leaves, taper 
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ſtriated ſoot · ſlalks, and an oblong 
ſpike, commonly called Cockſcomb 
and Creſted Amaranth. 3. Ce- 
loha with ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, 
woolly leaves, cloſe ſpikes, and 
woolly ſtamina. 4. Celoſia with 
wedge-ſhaped acute leaves, and glo- 
boſe lateral ſpikes. 5. Celoſia with 
ſpear ſhaped oval leaves, and a 
flender diffuſed panicle. | 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies of theſe 
plants is a native of America, the 
ſecond grows naturally in the Eaſt 
Indies, the third-and fourth in Cey- 
lon, and. the fifth in North Ame- 
rica. Theſe are annual plants pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown about the begioning .of March 
on a moderate hot- bed. When 
the plants appear, care ſhould. be 
taken to give them air, and to keep 
them from moiſture. In a fort- 
night or three weeks time, they 
will be fit to move to another mo- 
derate hot-bed covered with good, 
rich, light earth, about four inches 
thick. Raiſe up the young plants 
with your finger, ſo as not to break 
their roots, and prick them into the 
new hot-bed about four inches 
diſtance every way, giving them a 
gentle watering to ſettle the: earth 
to their roots. After this the plants 
mult be ſcreened from the ſun till 
they have taken freſh root, turning 
the glaſſes frequently in. the day- 


time, when the weather permits; 


and if the weather ſhould prove 


bad, wipe off with a woollen cloth, 
two or three times a day, the 
moiſture that - ariſes from the bed, 
and condenſes upon the - glaſs, to 
prevent its dropping upon the plants. 
When the plants have taken root, 
and begin to grow, you ſhould give 
them air every day; and in about 
three weeks or a month's time, 
hey will have grown ſo as 
to meet, they muſt have another 
moderate hot - bed, covered with the 
ſame earth about ſix inches thick, in 
ö | which 
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which they ſhould be planted, with 
as much earth about their roots as 
poiuble, at the diſtance of ſeven or 
eight .nches every way, giving them 
ſome water as before, and keeping 
them ſhad ed and aired till they have 
tai:en freſh roots. In the begin- 
ning of May provide another hot- 
bed, which ſhould be covered with 
a deep frame, that the plants may 
have room to grow. Upon this 
not-bed ſet as many imall pots as 
can ſtand within the compaſs of the 
frame; theſe pots muſt be filled 
with good rich earth, and the ca- 
vities between each pot ſhould be 
filled with common earth. Let the 
plants, with as much earth as poſ- 
fible about their roots, be removed 
each into the middle of. one of the 
pots, filling up the pot with the 
earth already directed, ſettling it 
cloſe to the root of the plant, wa- 
| tering them gently as before, and 
ſhading them in the heat of the day 
from the- violence of the ſun, by 
covering, the glaſſes w:th mats. In 
about th ee weeks more, when theſe 
plants will have grown to a conſi- 
derable ſize and ſtrength, the glaſſes 
muſt be raiſed much in the day- 
time; and when the air is ſoft, 
and the ſun clouded, draw off the 
glaſſes, and expoſe them to the open 
air, and repeat this as often as the 
weather will permit, which will 
harden them by degrees, ſo that 
they may be removed abroad into 
the places where they are to re- 
main. the whole ſeaſon It is not, 
however, adviſeable to ſet theſe 
plants out till ſome time in July, 
and then it ſhould be done when 
the air is perfectly 
poſſible, in a gentle ſhower of rain. 


Let them be ſet near the ſhelter of 


a hedge for two or three days, to 
ſcreen them from the ſun, and pro- 


tet them from the violence of 
ſtrong winds ; and if the weather 
proves dry, they muſt be every day 
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refreſhed with water. In the by 
ginning of September, when th 
plants have perfected their 
make choice of the largeſt, jy 
branching, and moſt beautiful play 
of each kind for ſeed, Which 0 
ſhould remove under ſhelter, ty 
the ſeeds may be maturely ripeneg. 
and in the choice thereof, 
take any ſeed from fide b 
nor from the neck of the plune 


but ſuch only as are produced in 
middle. 


CELTIS, the Lote, or Nettle-tree 


Characters. This is a genus of theo 
der of the monoecia, belongingtothe 
polygamia claſs of plants; order 
of claſs XXIII. The hermapin 
dite flowers are fingle, and fituad 
above the male. The calyx of the 
hermaphrodite flower is a pe: 
anthium, conſiſting of one leaf & 
vided into five ſegments. Ther 
no corolla. The ſtamina are fe. 
The ſtyles two. The fruit yz 
globoſe drupe, containing one cel, 
in which is a ſingle roundiſh ox 
The calyx of the male flower s 
divided into fix parts. Tbere b 
corolla, nor any germen or fil; 
but they are in other reſpeds lik 
the hermaphrodite flowers. 

Species, The ſpecies of this tre 
are, 1. Celtis with oval, ſpezt 
ſhaped leaves. 2. Celtis with 0 
blique, heart-ſhaped, ſawed les 
hairy underneath. 3. Celus wit 


| oblique, oval, ſawed, and pointe 


leaves. 
The firſt ſpecies of ths 
tree grows naturally in the ſou 
Europe, and in Africa. The ® 
cond ſort is a native of [rdia, 
the third grows naturally . 
ginia. Theſe are large trees, * 
ing ſometimes to the height of 

tween forty and fifty feet, * 
propagated by ſeeds, which 10 

be ſown, ſoon after they at Us 
in pots or tubs, for the 1 
of removing them. They W, 
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de conſtantly kept clean from weeds, 
and placed in a warm ſituation, 
plunging the pots into the ground, 
and covering them over with a little 
tan from a decayed hot- bed, to 
prevent the froſt from injuring the 
ſeeds. If the following ſummer 
ſhould prove dry, the plants will 
Yire water two or three times a 
weck. In the next ſpring let them 
be taken out of the pots, and 
planted in the full ground ; but 
this ſhould not be done till about 
the end of March, when the dan- 
of froſts is over. The ground 
in which they are planted ſhould 
be a gentle loamy foil, and well 
trenched and cleared from the roots 
of bad weeds, and when levelled 
ſhould be marked out in lines at 
one foot diſtance. Let the plants 
be placed in the lines at'the diſtance 
of fix inches one from another, 
prefling the earth down cloſe to the 
roots. If the ground is dry when 
they are planted, and there is no 
appearance of rain, it will be pro- 
per to water the beds; after which 
t will not be amiſs to cover the 
ſurface of the ground with ſome 
old tan, or rotten dung. The ſum- 
mer following the only care neceſ- 
ary to be taken of the plants, will 
be to keep them clean from weeds. 
They may remain in theſe nurſery- 
two years, by which time 
they will have obtained ſufficient 
ſirength to be tranſplanted where 
they are deſigned to remain for 
good. 
CENTAUREA, Centaury, in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the ge- 
nerical name of a plant, which 
comprehends ſeveral diſtinct genera, 
cording to former botaniſts. 
Waters, The Centaurea is a 
genus of the order of the polygamia 
fruſtranea, belonging to the ſynge 
neſia claſs of plants; order 3. of 


nbricated, and roundiſh, The 
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along the midrib. 


1 & XIX. The common calyx is 


CEN 
compound flower is tubulated, and 
difform. The diſk is compoſed of 
many hermaphrodite florets, and 
the border of a few female florets, 
which are larger and looſer. The 
proper hermaphrodite florets conſiſt 
each of one leaf, with a thread like 
tube ſwelling at the top, and cut 
into five parts. The female florets 
conſiſt each of one leaf with a ſlender 
tube, which expands above, and is 
cut into five unequal parts. There 
is no pericarpium. The herma- 
phrodite flowers have one ſingle 
ſeed, which is ſhut up in the cup. 
The female flowers are abortive. 
Species. Of this genus Linnæus 
reckons no leſs than fifty ſpecies ; 
but as the greateſt part of theſe are 
only preſerved in botanic gardens 
for the ſake of variety, and others 
are common weeds in the fields in 
many parts of England, ſuch ſpe- 
cies only ſhall be deſcribed, as are 
cultivated in the Engliſh gardens ; 
viz. 1. Centaurea with unarmed, 
roundiſh, ſmooth cups, oval ſcales, 
and finuated leaves, commonly 
called Sweet Sultan. 2. Centaurea 
with unarmed cups, pointed ſcales, 
and wing pointed obtuſe leaves run- 
ning along the ſtalks. 3. Centaurea 
with unarmed cups, oval obtuſe 
ſcales, and ſmooth, winged, intire 
leaves. 4. Centaurea with unarm- 
ed cups, oval ſcales, winged leaves, 
whoſe lobes are ſawed, and run 
5. Centaurea 
with ſawed cups, ſpear-ſhaped run- 
ning leaves, and a ſingle ſtalk. 
6. Centaurea with ſawed cups, very 
narrow intire leaves, and the lower 
ones indented, or the Corn-Blue- 
bottle. 7. Centaurea with hairy 
cups, woolly winged leaves, the 
ſmall leaves of which are oval, in- 
tire, and obtuſe, and the outer ones 
larger. 8. Centaurea with hairy 
ſefiile cups, terminating the talks, 


| woolly pinnatifid leaves, and very 


narrow ſegments. 9. Centanrea 
with 
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with hairy ſcaly cups, pinnatifid 
leaves, and ſpear-ſhaped lobes. 10. 
Centaurea with hairy oblong cups, 
and pinnatifid, narrow, intire leaves. 
11. Centaurea with ſcaly cups, oval, 
oblong, indented, intire leaves, 
Randing upon foot ſtalks, and wool- 
y underneath. 12. Centaurea with 
ſcaly cups, and undivided intire 
leaves running the ſtalks. 
13. Centaurea with ſcaly cups, 
woolly leaves, thoſe near the root 
ſpear-ſhaped, thoſe on the ſtalk pin- 
natifid, and a fingle ſtalk. 14. 
Centaurea with palmated ſpiny cups, 
the briftles equal, and ſinuated 
prickly leaves running along the 
ſtalks. 15. Centaurea with briſtly 
ſpiny cups, ſpear-ſhaped leaves upon 
foot-ſtalks indented beneath. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is an an- 
nual plant, which grows naturally 
in Tartary. It is propagated from 
ſeeds ſown commonly in the ſpring 
upon a hot - bed, to bring the plants 
forward; and in May they are 
tranſplanted into the borders of the 
flower garden; but the ſeeds may 
be ſown in autumn on a warm bor 


der, and the plants removed in the 


ſpring into the flower-garden. The 
ſecond ſort is alſo an annual plant, 
and a native of Egypt: It 1s pro- 
pagated from ſeeds, ſown in ſpring 
upon a border of light earth in the 
places where the plants are to re- 
main; and they will require no 
farther care, but to be kept clear 
from weeds. The third ſpecies 
grows naturally on the Alps, and 
has a perennial root, by the parting 

of which early in October it is pro- 
pagated : The roots ſhould not be 
removed or parted oftener than once 
in four 'years; they muſt be three 
feet aſunder, and ſhould have a dry 
ſoil. The fourth ſpecies grows na- 
turally on the mountains of Italy 
and Spain, and has a ſtrong peren- 
nial root, by the parting of which 
it may be propagated in the manner 
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bottle, which propagates faſt ba 


in ſummer, and in autumn may k 
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directed for the laſt ſort, but t 


roots ſhould have more room. 
fifth ſpecies grows naturally g 0 
mountains of Switzerland, and; 


by ſome called Bachelor's Bum 
It is the common perennial Na. 


be 


Pry 


creeping roots. The fixth fon 
the common Blue-bottle, wii 
grows naturally among the con 
this and all other countries of R 
rope: It is an annual plant prope. 
gated by ſeeds, which will zie; 
any common border: They lol 
be ſown in autumn, and the plan 
will require no other care, but n 
be kept clear from weeds. Ty 
ſeventh ſpecies is a native of Om 
and has a perennial ftalk : It spy 
pagated by planting of the your 
ſhoots in a ſhady border any tine 
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removed to a warm border, ot pn 
into pots to be ſheltered in vu 
If planted in dry lime rubbiſh, thy 
will better reſiſt the winter all 
abroad. The eighth ſpecies gon 
naturally in Italy : It may be pv 
pagated by ſeeds, in the mannerd- 
rected for the fifth ſort; or if ot 
young branches, which do not ſhot 
up to flower, are cut off, they ma 
be managed in the manner did 
for the ſeventh ſort. The ui 
ſpecies is a native of Siheria, and 1 
perennial plant, which may be p# 
pagated by ſeeds, or by parting it 
roots, and will grow in any foll 
ſituation. The tenth fort gun 
naturally in Auſtria, and has 
rennial root: It is propagate 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 1 
bed of common earth in a nul 
When the plants come up, 
muſt be thinned, and kept din 
from weeds ; and the following? 
tumn tranſplanted to the place" 
which they are deſigned to ren 


The eleventh kind is a native of " 
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mountains of Switzerland, ard 
hardy perennial plant, which 


gi 
bt 
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agated in the manner of the 
I ſorts. T he twelfth 
ſpecies grows naturally in Siberia 
and the Eaſt Indies, and is a pe- 
rengial plant, which may be pro- 

in the manner directed for 
te third fort. The thirteenth is a 
"ative of the South of France, and 
g perennial plant propagated . by 
ſeeds, which, as they do not ripen 
in this country, muſt be procured 
from the places in which they grow 
naturally, and may be treated as di- 
refted for the tenth ſort. The 
fourteenth ſpecies is a native of 
Crete, and an annual plant, which 
may be propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the manner directed for the 
fixth fort. The fifteenth grows na- 
turally in the ſouth parts of Europe, 
and has a perennial root, which 
ſends out off-ſets, which may be 
taken from the plants in autumn, 
and by which it may be eaſily pro- 
S pagated. It is a hardy plant, but 
' hoald have a dry ſoil. | 
Meticinal Uſcs. The root of this 
plant is eſteemed in fluxes, dyſen- 
teries, ſpitting of blood, and by 
ſome is much commended in all diſ- 
eaſes ariſing from the obſtructions of 
the meſeriac veins. 
| This genus comprehends the cen- 
taurium majus et minus of Tourne- 
=, Fon 4 on leaves of which 

cemed vulnerary omachi 

and aſtringent. l K » 
ENTAURY, Centaurea. See the 
lat article. 
CEPA, the onion, a ſpecies of Al- 
, Um. See ALL1UM. 
CERASUS, the Cherry-tree, a ſpe- 
cies of Prunus. See Prunus. 
CERCIS, Judas- tree. | 
Garaers, The Cercis is a genug 
of the order of the mon ia, be- 
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s; order 1. of claſs X. The 
JX an extremely ſhort perian- 
2 of a campanulated figure, 
med of one leaf, gibbous below, 
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rim is divided into five 


ging to the decandria claſs of 


) CER 
and containing a honey juice; its 


erect and obtuſe. The corolla con- 
fiſts of five petals inferted into the 
calyx, and greatly reſembles a pa- 
pilionaceous flower. The ale are 
two petals bent upwards, and af - 
fixed to long ungues. The vexil- 
lum, or ſtandard, is a ſingle petal 
of a roundiſh figure, and placed 


under the alz, which are inferior 


to it in length. The carina, or 
keel, conſiſts of two petals, which 
converge fo as to form a heart- 
ſhaped part, including the fructi- 
fications affixed to the ungues. The 
nectarium is a glandule of a ſtyli- 
form figure, placed upon the ger- 
men. The fruit is an oblong, o- 
blique, acuminated pod, having 
only one cell. The ſeeds are 
roundiſh, and annexed to the upper 
ſuture. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
only two ſpecies. 1. Cercis with 
round, heart-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, 
or the Common Judas-tree. 2. 
Cercis with downy heart-ſhaped 
leaves. 


Culture. The firſt ſpecies of this 


tree grows naturally in the ſouth of 


France, Spain, and Italy ; and the 
ſecond ſort in Virginia. Both forts 
are ed by ſowing their 
ſeeds upon a bed of light earth 
about the end of March, ſifting the 
earth over the ſeeds about half an 
inch thick. If the ſeaſon proves 


wet, it will be proper to cover the 


bed with mats, to preſerve the ſeeds 
from much rain. Some few of the 
plants will riſe the firſt year, but a 
greater number the ſecond year; 
for this reaſon the ground ſhould 
not be diſturbed, till it appears that 
all the plants are come up; then 
they ſhould be carefully cleared from 
weeds, and in dry weather be now 
and then gently refreſhed with wa- 


ter. The following winter it will 


be proper to cover them with mats 
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ts, 
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in hard froſts, but theſe mats ſhould 
always be removed in mild wea- 
ther. About the beginning of A- 
pril the plants ſhould be taken up, 
and tranſplanted in freſh ground, in 
rows at two feet diſtance, and a 
foot aſunder in the rows; and in 
two or three years after, they may 
be tranſplanted to the places where 
they are deſigned to remain. 
CEREUS, a ſpecies of Cactus. See 
the article CacTvus. 
CERINTHE, Honeywort. 
Characters. The Cerinthe is a ge- 
nus of the order of the monogynia, 
belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs V. The 
calyx is a permanent perianthium, 
divided into five, oblong, equal 
ſegments. The corolla conſiſts of a 
fingle petal. The tube is ſhort and 
thick. The limb is a little thicker 
than the tube, and is ſomewhat 
bellied ; it is divided into five ſeg- 
ments, and the mouth naked and 
pervious. The fruit conſiſts of two, 
hard, offeous bodies, of an oval 
figure, gibbous on the outſide, plane 


containing two cells. The ſeeds 
are fingle, roundiſh, and acami- 
nated. 
Species. Of this genus Linnæus di- 
ſtinguiſhes only four ſpecies. 1. 
TCerinthe with leaves embracing the 
talks, a double fruit, and a ſpreading 
blunt corolla, or the Greater 
Honey wort. 2. Cerinthe with 


leaves embracing the ſtalks, indent - 


ed at their points, a double fruit, 
and a pointed cloſed corolla. 3. 
Cerinthe with intire leaves embra- 
cing the ſtalks, a double fruit, and 
a pointed cloſed corolla, or ſmaller 
Honey wort. Cerinthe with 
narrow fſfear-ſhaped leaves ſet with 
prickly hairs, and four diſtin& ſeeds, 
or the greater yellow Alkanet. 

Culture, The firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally in the ſouth of Europe, 
and is an annual plant. The ſe- 
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ſuppoſed to be perennial 


are pretty varieties for large by 
CH.EZROPHYLLUM, Cheri 


The perianthium is ſcarce dif 


within, acute, emarginated, and 


nuated at top, convex on one lids 


CHALCEDONICUM, a ſpecies a 
CHAM/ACEROSA, or Cal” 


CHAMEPDRVs, a ſpecies of Ter 
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cond and fourth ſorts are gene 
lan 

are alſo natives of the fue J 
of Europe. The fourth for 
annual plant, and grows 
in Auſtria and Styria, They 3 
all four propagated by ſeeds, vii 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they 
ripe; and if they are ſuffered g 
ſcatter, the plants will ina 
without any further trouble, al 


Pay 
by 


ders in gardens. 


Cbaracters. This is a genus of th 
order of the digynia, belonging u 
the pentandria claſs of plant; a 
der 2. of claſs V. The gen 
umbel is patent. The paitial ae 
bas nearly the fame number of n 
Their involucra are formed of hol 
low, lanceolated, reflex lens 


guiſhable. The general coroll 
nearly uniform. 'I'be ſingle flown 
conſiſt each of five, heart-ſhaped 
inflexed petals, of which the em 
rior are ſomewhat the larger. Tit 
fruit is naked, oblong, ovated, ac 
minated, and ſeparable in two pats 
The ſeeds are two, oblong, atts 


and plane on the other. 
Species. Of this genus Linas 
reckons fix ſpecies, of which « 
only is cultivated ; viz. the Garda 
Chervil. 1 
Culture. The Garden Chervi 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhoul 
be ſown ſoon after they are "i 
It requires no particular culture, x 
the plants will thrive on any ſol 
ſituation. 


Lilium. See LILIIVM. 


CERASUS, a ſpecies of 
See LoNICERA. 
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crium. See TEUCRLIUM- 
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. 
AMEPITYS, a ſpecies of Teu- 


zum. See TEUCRIUM. 


HAMOMILE, Anthemis. See Ax- 


THEMIS 
HARDON, or CHaRDoon, a ſpe- 
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* cies of Cynara. See CYNara. 
cus TE TREE. See the article 
[a TREE. 

(vWCHEIRANTHUS, the generical 
rei name of a plant, called in Engliſh 
al Stock Gilly flower, or July flower, 
by: and Wall flower. 


Oaracters. This is a genus of the 
order of the filiquoſa, belonging to 
the tetradynamia claſs of plants ; 
order 2. of claſs XV. The calyx 
is a compreſſed perianthium, con- 
filting of four leaves; the two exte- 
rior ones are ſwelling at their baſe. 
The corolla conſiſts of four petals 
in form of a croſs, and longer than 
the cup. The fruit is a long com- 
preſſed pod, confiſting of two valves, 
and containing two cells filled with 
compreſſed oval ſeeds. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
ten ſpecies. 1. Cheiranthus with 
ſpear ſhaped indented leaves, an 
erect ſtalk, and four-cotnered pods. 
2. Cheiranthus with ſpear-ſhaped, 
acute, ſmooth leaves, being the 


flower. 3. Cheiranthus with ſpear- 
ſhaped indented leaves, and pods 
with awl-ſhaped points. 4. Chei- 
- ranthus with ſpear-ſhaped, intire, 
obtuſe, hoary leaves, compreſſed 
pods with truncated points, and a 
ſhrubby ſtalk, commonly called the 
Queen's Stock Gilly-flower. 5. 
Cheiranthus with ſpear-ſhaped, in- 
dented, obtuſe, hoary leaves, cy- 
e pods with acute points, and 
in herbaceous ſtalk, commonly cal- 
ld Tenweeks Stock. 6. Chei- 
ranthus with narrow finuated leaves, 
ſellle flowers with waved petals, 
and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 7. Cheiran- 
=. mw. indented 22 leaves, 

cups, and knotty pointed 
Pads, 8, Cheiranthus ahh lace- 
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common yellow Leucojum, or Wall- 


CHE 


rated, indented, pointed leaves, 
hairy cups, and knotty pointed pods. 
9. Cheiranthus with the points of 
the pods indented into three parts. 
Io. Cheiranthus with leaves which 
grow cloſe together in heads, turn 
backward, and are waved. 

Culture. Theſe plants are all na- 
tives of different parts of Europe. 
The third, fifth, ſeventh, eighth, 
and ninth, are annuals. The firſt, 
ſecond, and tenth, are biennials, 
and the reſt perennial plants. One 
rule of culture ſerves for the pro- 
duction and preſervation of all the 
ſpecies, and their innumerable va- 
rieties. They are all to be propa- 
gated by ſeeds, and the beſt time 
tor ſowing them is in the beginning 
of April. They muſt be ſown upon 
a border of freſh light earth, where 
they may enjoy the morning ſun ; 
if they are expoſed to too much 
ſun, or ſown on too dry a ſoil, 
they are uſually deſtroyed while 
young by a ſort of fly ; but there is 
a way of guarding againſt this, 
which is to ſow a few radiſhes on 
the ſame ground ; for the flies being 
more fond of their leaves, will 
ſpare the others. The radiſhes, 
however, mutt not ſtand too thick, 
for that would weaken the plants. 
When the young plants have got 
about ſix leaves, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted to borders of light earth, 
where they may alſo enjoy the 
morning ſun; and here they ſhould 
ſtand at four inches diſtance, and be 


watered and ſhaded till they have 


taken root, and in the latter end of 
the Auguſt following they may be 
tranſplanted to the places in the 
flower garden, where they will 
flower the ſucceeding ſpring. This 
laſt tranſplanting ſhould, if le, 
be done in a wet ſeaſon. As theſe 
are moſtly annual and biennial 
plants, they ſhould be ſown' every 
year; and it is a method to 


exchange ſeeds annually with a 


7 I perſon : 
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perſon who raiſes good flowers in 
ſome other place. They may alſo 
be propagated by flips and cuttings, 
but they never are ſo ſtrong, or 
flower ſo well this way, as when 
raiſed from ſeeds. 
CHELONE, a genus of plants for 
which there is no Engliſh name. 
Characters. The Chelone is a ge- 
nus of the order of the angioſper- 
mia, belonging to the didynamia 
claſs of plants; order 2. of claſs 
XIV. The calyx is a permanent 
perianthium of one very ſhort leaf 
cut into five, ere, oval parts. 
The corolla conſiſts of a ſingle rin- 
gent petal, with a very ſhort cylin- 
drical tube ſwollen at the chops, 
where it is oblong, convex above, 
and plane below. The mouth is 
almoſt cloſed. The upper lip is 
obtuſe, and emarginated. The 
lower lip is lightly cut into three 
he fruit is an oval cap- 
ule longer than the cup, contain- 


ing two cells, in which are ſeveral 


roundiſh ſeeds with a membrana- 
ceous border. The rudiment of a 
fifth ſtamen is the moſt diſtioguiſh- 
iog mark of this genus. | 
Species. Of this genus there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Chelone with 
ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves, and the 
upper ones placed oppoſite. 2. 
Chelone with the ſtalk and leaves 
hairy. 3. Chelone with the leaves 
embracing the flalk, and a dicho- 
tomous panicle. 

Culture. Theſe three ſpecies have 
perennial roots, and are natives of 
North America. They 
Auguſt; and if the ſeaſon proves 
favourable, the ſeeds will ripen in 


this country; but as the plants pro- 


pagate very faſt by their creeping 
roots, the ſeeds are ſeldom regarded. 
The beſt time for tranſplanting the 
roots is autumn; but if they are re- 
moved in the ſpring, it ſhould not 
be later than the middle of March. 
They will thrive in almoſt any ſoil 
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or ſituation; and as their roi 


CHENOPODIUM, Gooſe-fog, 


or Good Henry. 


flower in 


commonly called Belvedere, 0r ou 


genus may be propagated 


CHE 


apt to creep too far if they aꝶ N 
confined, they ſhould be plane; 
pots, and ſhould have plen f 


water in hot weather. 


Wild Orach. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
order of the digynia, belonging, 
the pentandria claſs of plants; g 
der 2. of claſs V. The cant 
concave permanent perianthug 
conſiſting of five, oval, con 
leaves, with a membravaceous m 
gin. There is no corolla, now 
pericarpium. The ſeed is fink 
roundiſh, and depreſſed, and is 
tained in the cup. 85 
Species. Of this genus there u 
two and twenty ſpecies; but x 
moſt of theſe grow naturally @ 
dunghills, and by the ſides of di 
es, in this country, and are ne 
admitted into gardens, ſuch ay 
ſhall be mentioned as are ſometing 
allowed a place in the garden; 
Viz. 1. Chenopodiam with uin 
gular, arrow ſhaped, intire le 
called Engliſh Mercury, All G 
2. Chenopodus 
with oblong ſinuated leaves, a 
naked multifid bunches of flow 
commonly called Oak of Jerulis. 
3. Chenopodium with ſpear- dap 
indented leaves, and ſingle | 
bunches of flowers, commonly 
Oak of Cappadocia. 4. Ca 
ium with intire, oval, flu 
boidal leaves, and flowers go 
in cluſters, or ſtinking Oracb. 5 
Chenopodium with narrow, ſpe 
ſhaped, plane, and intire len 


mer Cypreſs. 6. Ch 
with narrow, taper, fleſhy 19% 
and a ſhrubby flalk, called dur 
Crop tree, or ſhrubby Glaſs. 
Culture. All the ſpecies of 
by be 
ing the ſeeds in autumn 3 and it 
are permitted to ſcatter ther 
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4 new ſucceſſion of plants will riſe 
vithout any trouble. 

HERRV- TREE, Ceraſus. See the 
article CE RA SUS. | 

x2 y-LAUREL, Lauroceraſus. See 


LaUROCERASUS. 
lian CHERRY, Cornus. See 


CoRNUS. 
water CHERRY, Phyfalis. See the 
article PHYSALLS. 
HERVIL, Chærophyllum. See 
CH &ROPHYLLUM. | 
HESNUT, Caſtanea. See Cas- 
TANEA. 
Horſe CHESNUT, Eſculus. See Es- 
CULUS. 
earl CHESNUT, a ſpecies of Æſ- 
culus. See ESscurus. 
HINQUAPIN, a ſpecies of Fagus. 
See FAGUS. | 
[ONANTHUS, Snowdrop-tree, 
or Fringe-tree. | 
Characters. The Chionanthus is a 
genus of the order of the monogy- 
nia, belonging to the diandria claſs 
of plants; order 1. of claſs II. 
The calyx is a perianthium, con- 
fiſting of one leat divided into four 
ſegments at the edge, ere, acu- 
minated, and nent. The co- 
rolla conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and 
s divided into four parts. The 
tube is very ſhort, no longer than 
the cup, and is patulous. The 
hab is divided into four extremely 
long ſegments, which are ere, 
acute, of a linear figure, and ſome- 
what uneven. The fruit is a round- 
in berry, containing one cell, in 
=_—_ is a ſingle, ſtriated, boney 
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Pecies, Of this genus there are 
two ſpecies, 1. Chionanthus with 
rind foot-ſtalks, ſupporting three 
wers. 2. Chionanthus with pa- 
culated foot. ſtalks, ſupporting ma- 
ny flowers. 
Ale. The firſt ſpecies of this 
b is a native of North America, 
Where it grows by the ſides of ri- 
„ and produces ſuch large 
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quantities of pure white flowers, 
that it ſeems to be covered with 
ſnow, which gave occaſion to the 
name. In England it ſeldom flow- 
ers, and never produces any fruit. 
It is propagated by ſeeds procured 
from the places where it grows na- 
turally, which ſhould be ſown in 
{mall pots filled with freſh loamy 
earth ſoon after they arrive; and 
ſhould be placed under a hot-bed 
frame, where they may remain till 
the beginning of May, when they 
muſt be removed to a fituation ex- 
poled to the morning ſun. The 
pots muſt be kept clean from weeds, 
and watered in dry weather. The 
following autumn they ſhould be 
placed under a frame to protect 
them from the froſt. The plants, 
while young, ſhould alſo be pro- 
tected from froſts, but when they 
have obtained ſtrength, they will 
reſiſt the cold of our climate in the 
open air ; therefore, for the two or 
three firſt winters, it will be proper 
to keep them under ſhelter. In 
the ſpring, before they begin to 
ſhoot, they ſhould be taken out of 
the ſeed pots, and each planted into 
a ſmall pot filled as before, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, 


juſt to forward their taking root; 


then they may be gradually inured 


to the open air, and during the fol- 


lowing ſummer, the pots ſhould be 
managed as before, The autumn 
following they ſhould be again 
placed under a hot-bed frame, but 
ſhould always have the benefit of 
the free air, when the weather is 
mild. In April following the plants 
may be taken out of the pots, with 
the ball of earth to their roots, and 
planted where they are deſigned to 


remain. This plant has alſo been 


ſometimes propagated by lay ers, 
though there is great uncertainty of 
their taking root, which they ſel- 
dom do in leſs than two years. 
The ſecond ſpecies is a native of 
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Ceylon, but is not to be met with 
in the Engliſh gardens. 
CHIVES, an Eovgliſh name for the 
ſtamina, or the male organs of ge- 
neration in plants. See STAMINA. 
CHRISTMAS ROSE, a ſpecies of 
 Helleborus. See HEILEBORUsSö. 
Herb CHRISTOPHER, Actæa. See 
Acræ A. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, Corn Ma- 
rigold. | 
' CharaFers. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygamia ſuperflua, 
belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
plants ; order 2. of claſs XIX. The 
common calyx is of an hemiſpheric 
figure, and imbricated. The com- 
pound flower is radiated. The her- 
maphrodite florets in the diſk are 
tubulous, and numerous. The fe- 
male florets are upwards of twelve 
in number, diſpoſed in rays, and 
expanded on one ſide like a tongue. 
The proper hermaphrodite flower 
is funnel ſha of the length of 
the cup, ſpread open, and cut at 
the edge into five parts. The fe- 
male flower is tongue-ſhaped, ob- 
long, and cut into three parts. 
There is no pericarpium. The 
ſeed of both the hermaphrodite and 
female flowers is fingle, oblong, 
and naked. The receptacle is na- 
ked, dotted, and convex. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
fourteen ſpecies. 1. Shrubby Chry- 
ſanthemum with narrow, indented, 
trifid leaves. 2. Chryſanthemum 
with ſpear ſhaped leaves, ſawed a- 
bove, and pointed on both fides. 
3- Chryſanthemum with oblong 
leaves embracing the ſtalks, the 
upper ones ſawed, and the lower 
ones indented. 4. Chryſanthemum 


with the lower leaves ſawed, and 


faſhioned like a ſpear ſhaped ſpa- 
tula, and the top leaves narrow. 


5. Chryſanthemum with narrow 


intire leaves. 6. Chryſanthemum 
with the lower leaves palmated, 
and the ſmaller leaves narrow, and 
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cut into many points. », 
ſanthemum with pinnatifiq l 
the ſegments parallel and win 
and one flower on each 
Chryſanthemum with ſingle, m 
ſinuated, angular, ſawed, and x 
leaves. 9. Chryſanthemun x 
ſingle, wedge-ſhaped, palmated,g 
tuſe leaves, cut into many pon 
10. Chryſanthemum with len 
embracing the ſtalks, the upper ay 
Jagged, and the lower indemediþ 
a ſaw. 12. Chryſanthemum w 
pinnatifid cut leaves, the eum 
parts of which are broadeſt. 1 
Chryſanthemum with winged, d 
ſawed leaves, avd many flowena 
a ſtalk. 13. Chryſanthemum 
ſawed hairy leaves doubly wing 
14. Chryſanthemum with all & 
florets uniform, and hermaphrodie 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies isa 
tive of the Canary Iſlands, ul 
ſhrabby plant, commonly prays 
gated by cuttings, which ſhould x 
planted in pots during any af it 
ſummer months. In autumn d 
pots muſt be removed into Ut 
green houſe, where they ſhouldiar 
plenty of free air in mild wen 
and be frequently, but gently * 
freſhed with water, and in obe 
reſpects treated like other ha 
exotics. The ſecond ſpecies b1 
native of North America, and d 
third grows naturally in the bel 
in moſt countries in Europe; 
two have perennial cregping 19G 
by which they multiply very fi 
and will thrive in any ſoil or i 
ation. The fourth ſort is a 
of the ſouth of France, and f- 
pagated by ſeed, which ſhould K 
ſown on a ſhady border. 
the plants will bear to be remort 
let them be tranſplanted to 
ſuch border, where they ze 
ſigned to remain; after whic 
will require no care, but to be 1 
clear from weeds. The * 
ſixth ſpecies are alſo natives 10 
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| into pots, and ſheltered in 
the winter ; but the moſt expedi- 
tious manner of propagating this 
fort, is by cuttings planted in a 
common border in any of the ſum- 
mer months, and covered with hand- 
glaſſes. They ſhould be ſhaded 
from the ſun, and gently watered ; 
and when they have got roots, they 
mould be carefully taken up, and 
Planted each in a ſeparate pot filled 
with light earth, and placed in the 
ſhade till the plants have taken new 
roots; then they may be expoſed 
with other exotic plants till autumn, 
and afterwards removed into the 
green-houſe during the winter ſea- 
ſon. The ſecond and third ſpecies 
are alſo natives of Africa, and may 
be propagated in like manner. 'The 
fourth ſort grows naturally in the 
temperate parts of Europe, and has 
a perennial root, and an annual 
ſtalk. It is generally propagated 
by parting of the roots in autumn 
ſoon after the ſtalks decay, and ſuc- 
ceeds beſt in a looſe dry foil. The 
other ſpecies may be propagated in 
like manner, but are ſeldom or ever 
cultivated in the gardens. 
CICHORIUM, Succory. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygamia zqualis, 
belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs XIX. 
The common calyx, before it is 
expanded, is cylindric, with nar- 
row, ſpear-ſhaped, and equal ſcales. 
The compound flower is plane and 
uniform, and the hermaphrodite 
florets, which are twenty in num- 
ber, ſtand circularly, each having 
one petal, which is tongue- ſhaped, 
truncated, and deeply cut into five 
ſegments. There are five, ſhort, 
hairy ſtamina, terminated by five- 
cornered cylindrical ſummits. The 
germen 1s ſituated under the petal, 
| ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle crowned 
by two turning ſtigmas. There is 
no pericarpium. The germen be- 


_ Cichorium with a prickly Wit 
vided by pairs. 


thoſe which are ſown earlier in de 


root; after which they muſt bebe 
When 


comes a ſingle compreſſed ſeed, by 
up in the cup. 

Species. Linnzus diſtingui 
three ſpecies of this . 8 
chorium with a ſingle ſtalk, ava 
dented ſinuated leaves, or the Ny 
Succory. 2. Cichorium' wig, 
ſingle ftalk, and intire | 
leaves, or Common Endive 


Czliurg, The firſt ſpecies of i 
plant grows naturally by the ih 
of roads, and in ſhady he, x 
this and moſt other countries of h 
rope, and is a perennial plant i 
dom cultivated in the gary 
The ſecond ſort is however ad 
propagated in the Engliſh guia 
particularly a curled variety, what 
is one of the principal inge 
in the ſallads of autumn and m 
ter; for which purpoſe it sal 
vated as long as the ſeaſon wil x 
mit. It is an annual plant prop 
gated by ſeeds. The firſt tine x 
ſowing the ſeeds is May, bens 


year, generally run up to ſeedls 
fore they have arrived to a prope 
ſize for blanching. The {ecu 
ſowing ſhould be about the mids 
of June, and the Jaſt in the mille 
of July. When the plants ct 
vp, they muſt be kept clean fn 
weeds, and duly watered; 1 
when fit to be removed, the layd 
ſhould be drawn up from the ſee 
bed, leaving the ſmaller ons 1 
get more ſtrength : Thele ſhow 
be tranſplanted into an open ſpars 
ground well' dug and leveles 
marked out in rows one foot alu 
der, and the plants ſet ten 
diſtant in the rows. The 
ſhould be well cloſed to their un 
and the plants well watered ; 
watering ſhould be r 
other evening till they 
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clean from weeds. 
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of the ſeed bed have been 
thus thinned, they ſhould be well 
weeded and watered ; and in about 
ten or fourteen days, there may be 
another thinning made of the re- 
maining plants, which ſhould be 
tranſplanted in the ſame manner ; 
and, in about the ſame diſtance of 
time, a third and the laſt drawing 
of the plants may be made, which 
ſhould be tranſplanted as before. 
Thoſe plants, which were firſt 
tranſplanted, will be fit to blanch 
by the end of July at fartheſt ; and 
if they are properly managed, they 
will, in three weeks or a month, 
be abundantly blanched for uſe. If 
any of the plants ſhould put out 
flower-ſtems, let them be imme- 
diately pulled up, and carried away. 
The largeſt plants ſhould be tied 
up firſt to blanch, and in a week 
after thoſe of the next ſize. See 
the article BLANCHING. 

But, in order to have a ſupply of 
theſe plants as long as the weather 
will permit, the plants of the laſt 
ſowing ſhould be tranſplanted un- 
der warm walls, pales, or hedges, 
to keep them from the froſt ; and 
if the winter ſhould prove ſevere, 
they ought to be covered with ſome 
peaſe haulm, or other ſuch light 
covering, which muſt be conſtantly 
taken away in mild weather. The 
| tying up the plants for blanching is 
only to be underſtood for the two 
virſt ſowings, for the plants of the 
latter ſowings ſhould be taken up 
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flat pointed dibble. They muſt 
be planted in the ſides of trenches 
kid very upright, ſideways towards 
the ſun, with the tops of the plants 
only out of the ground, fo that the 
rains may run off, and the 


from froſts. Theſe plants will be 
ached fit for uſe in abont three 
weeks or a month's time; after 


Which they will not keep good long: 
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in a very dry day, and with a large 


plants be kept dry, and ſecured 
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You ſhould therefore keep planting 
ſome freſh ones into trenches every 
week or fortuight at fartheſt, that 
you may have a ſupply for the 
table; and thoſe which were laſt 
tranſplanted out of the ſeed-beds 
ought to be kept till February or 
March, before they are planted to 
blanch. 
In order to have a ſupply of goof! 
ſeeds for the next ſeafon, look over 
thoſe borders where the laſt crop 
was tranſplanted before you put the 
plants into the trenches to blanch, 
and making choice of ſome of the 
largeſt, ſoundeſt, and moſt curled 
plants, let them be tranſplanted 
under a hedge or pale, at about 
eighteen inches diſtance, in one row. 
If the ſeaſon is mild, this ſhould be 
done about the beginning of March. 
When the flower-ſtems begin to 
advance, they ſhould be ſupported 
by a packthread, drawing them up- 
right cloſe to the hedge or pale, 
that they may not be injured by 
high winds. Let them be kept 
clear from weeds, and about the 
beginning of July the ſeeds will 
begin to ripen. 

The third ſpecies of Succory may 
be propagated in the manner di- 
reed for the Endive. | 
Medicinal Uſes. The common Suc- 
cory ſtands recommended by molt 
of the medical writers, as one of the 
beſt known aperients and detergents. 
It is preſcribed in all diſeaſes of 
the liver, and is a powerful diu- 
retic. 3 
CINNAMON- TREE, a ſpecies of 


Laurus. See the article LAu Rus. 


CINQUEFOIL, Potentilla. See the 


article POTENTILLA. 
CION, or Gx AFT. See GRAFT. 
CIRCULATION of the Sap in ve- 
getables. See the article Say. 


CIRRHUS, among botaniſts, expreſ- 
ſes a little fibre, which plants ſend 
out from their ſtalks, and by which 
they are attached to other bodies. 
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CISTUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 
botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, which comprebends the 
Ciſtus ſtrictly o called, or Rock 
Roſe, and the Helianthemum, or 
Dwarf Cittus, called alſo Sun-flow- 
er; two dittin& genera, according 
to other botaniſts. 
Char act. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the polyandria claſs of plants; 
order 1 of claſs XiII. The calyx 
is a permanent perianthium, com- 
ſed of five, roundiſh, hollow 
eaves, two of which are alternately 
ſmaller, and placed lower than the 
reſt. The corolla confilts of five, 
large, plane, patent petals, of a 
roundiſn figure. The fruit is a 
roundiſh covered capſule. The 
ſeeds are numerous, roundiſh, and 
ſmall. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
twenty-eight ſpecies, which are too 
many to be deſcribed in this com- 


pend, but the plants, in directing 


their culture, may very properly be 
diſtinguiſhed into the Ciſtus ſtrictly 
ſo called, and the Helianthemum, 
or Dwarf Ciſtus. 

Culture. Almoſt all the ſpecies of 
this genus are ſhrubby plants, and 
are natives of Italy, France, Spain, 


Portugal, or England. They are 


great ornaments to a garden ; their 
flowers are produced in plenty all 
over the ſhrubs, which though but 
of a ſhort duration, yet are ſuc- 


ceeded by freſh ones almoſt every 


day for above two months ſucceſ- 
ſively. 
The ſeveral ſorts of Ciſtus, ſtrictly 
ſo called, are hardy enough to live 
in the open air of this country, 
though very ſevere winters often 
deſtrdy them, therefore a plant or 
two of each ſort may be kept in 
pots, and ſheltered in winter to 
ove the kinds ; the reſt may 
intermixed with other ſhrubs. 


The ſeveral ſorts of this beautiful 
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ſhrub are to be propagated by o 
ing their ſeeds on a gentle bor ld 
or on a warm border of 
rich earth in March. When 6 
plants are grown to be three indy 
high, they ſhould be tranſplayy 
either into ſmall pots, or ind: 
border of rich earth, placed a 
inches diſtance. They will rehm 
ſome ſcreeniug from hard wende 
for the firſt winter, and muſt be u 
tered at times. In the ſpring fy 
lowing, they muſt be ve 

removed, with as n 
of their own earth about them, a 
be placed where they are to 1 
main. They are very bad play 
to remove when old. They ay 
alſo be propagated by cutting 
planting them in a rich bed, al 
ſhading them with mats, and w 
tering them carefully for tw 
months: They will by that tine 
have taken root, and may be tei 
ed as the ſeedling plants of the fane 
age. The perennial ſorts of He 
lianthemum, or Dwarf Ciſtus, vl 
alſo thrive in the open air of ii 
country, and may be propagatel 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſoun i 
the places where the plants are 
remain. They will require 00 
other culture, but to keep then 
clear from weeds, and to thin then 
where they grow too cloſe, a 
obſerving to leave thoſe forts ati 
further diſtance one from anothe, 
whoſe ſtalks trail on the growh 
and grow to the greateſt engl. 
Theſe plants will continue icy 
years in a poor dry ſoil, but 
rich ground, or moiſt fituato 
they ſeldom laſt long. The ang 
ſorts of Dwarf Ciſtus are alſo p® 
pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a bed of common earth " 
April. When the plants come 
they will require no other całe, 
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cloſe, and to keep them clean las 


weeds. 
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darf Cisrus HELIANTHEMUM. 
dee the laſt article. 
IRON, Citrus. See Ci rxus. 
IRUL, a ſpecies of Cucurbita. 
| Gee the article CUCURBITA. 
ITRUS, the generical name of a 
plant, which, according to the Lin- 
nan ſyſtem of botany, compre- 
the Aurantium, or Orange- 
tree, the Citrus ſtrictly ſo called, or 
Citron-tree, and the Limon, or Le- 
mon tree, reckoned three diſtinct 
genera by other authors. 
Charafters. This is a genus of the 
order of the icoſandria, belonging 
to the polyadelphia claſs of plants; 
order 2. of claſs XVIII. The ca- 
lyx is a very ſmall deciduous peri- 
anthium, formed of one leaf, 
at the baſe, and divided into five 
denticulations at the top. The co- 
rolla conſiſts of five, oblong, plane, 
patent petals. The fruit is a berry 
covered with a thick fleſhy rind, 
the pulp being formed into veſicles, 
and having nine cells, in each of 
which there are two ſeeds of a ſub- 
oval figure, and callous ſubſtance. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
only two ſpecies. 1. Citrus with 
linear petioles, comprehending the 
Citron, and Lemon trees. 2. Ci- 
tros with winged petioles, or the 
Orange tree. 


Culture, The firſt ſpec 


ies is a na- 


and the ſecond grows naturally in 
India. There are ſeveral varieties 
of each, but the culture and ma- 
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The manner of raiſing the Orange 
tree from ſeeds is as follows: If 
Jou purpoſe to raiſe ſtocks for bud- 
ding of oranges, they ſhould be 
niſed from Citron ſeeds taken out 
of the rotten fruit in ſpring, for the 
locks of this kind are preferable to 
ay other, both for their quickneſs 
of $'0wth, and their readily taking 
uds either of oranges, lemons, or 
ons. A good hot-bed mult be 
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plane 


tive of Media, Aſſyria, and Perſia, 


nagement of both are the ſame. 
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prepared, either of horſe-dung.or 
tanners-bark. The laſt, where it 
can be had, is much the beſt; the 
ſeeds muſt be ſown in pots of rich 
earth, and theſe, when the bed is 
of a due temper, muſt be plunged 
into it. The pots muſt be watered 
frequently, and the glaſſes of the 
hot bed ſhaded with mats in the 
heat of the day, and at times raiſed 
to give air. The ſeeds will come 
up in three weeks, and a month 
after this the plants will be fit to 
tranſplant into ſingle pots. The 
bed muſt be now renewed, and 
ſome of about ſive inches over 
at the top, muſt be filled half full 
with freſh earth, mixed with very 
rotten cow-dung. Place one plant 
in the midale of each of theſe pots, 
and then fill it up with the ſame 
earth ; then place theſe pots in the 
new hot bed, and water the plants 
every day. By July, the plants 
will be two feet high, and muſt then 
be hardened by degrees to the air, 
by raiſing more and more the glaſſes 
of the hot-bed. In September they 
muſt be taken into the green houſe ; 
in the winter-ſeaſon they muſt have 
frequent ſmall waterings, and in 
ſpring their heads muſt be waſhed, 
to cleanſe them from filth. In 
ſpring they muſt have again a gentle 
hot-bed, but in June they muſt be 
hardened again ; and in Auguſt they 
will be fit to bud. At this time 
you are to make choice of cuttings 
from very thriving and fruitful 
trees; chuſing ſuch buds as are 
round. When the ſtocks are bud- 
ded, they muſt be removed into 
the green houſe, to ſhelter them 
from wet, turning their buds from 
the ſun, but letting them have as 
free air as poſſible, and refreſhing 
them often with water. They muſt 
remain in the green houſe all win- 
ter, and in the ſpring muſt have 
another bark hot-bed ; then cutting 


off the ſtocks about three inches 


above 
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above the buds, obſerve to give 
them as much water as they require. 
The buds with this management 
will be by July three feet high, and 
they muſt then be hardened by de- 
grees, that they may bear the green- 
houfe in the winter; and as this 
will be a ſufficient height for the 
ſtems, it is at this time to 
ſtop the leading branch to force out 
lateral ſhoots, This firſt winter 
they will be tender, and muſt be 
taken great care of, and after this 
chey require no more care than o- 
ther full grown trees. 
It is a regular and certain way of 
fupplying a green houſe with o- 
range trees, but there is a much 
more expeditious one; which is the 
- purchaſing ſuch trees as are brought 
over every year from Italy. Theſe 
are as large when we receive them, 
as thoſe of our own produce will 
de in ten or twenty years growth; 
and though they have but ſmall 
heads then, will be brought to have 
very good ones in three years, and 
to produce very fine fruit. In the 
choice of theſe trees, thoſe which 
have two buds in ſtock are pre- 
ferable to thoſe which have only 
one; and the ſtraitneſs of the ſtem, 
freſhneſs of the branches, and plump- 
neſs of the bark, are greatly to be 
regarded. When you have pur- 
chaſed a proper number of theſe 
trees, each of them is to be ſet m a 
tub of water, with its head and 
half its trunk above the ſurface ; 
they are to ſtand in this three days, 
then they are to be taken out, their 
roots picked, and bruſhed clean, 
and the tops of the branches cut off, 
and they are to be planted fingly, 
in pots juſt large enough to contain 
their” roots, in a mixture of freſh 
earth and rotten cow-dung. Theſe 
are to be ſet in a moderate hot tan- 
ners bark-bed, and ſome potſhreds 
muſt be always put at the bottom 
of the pots, to keep their holes from 
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and by the month of June they wi 


furniſh a 


and freſh earth. The roots ſhoull 


them moſtly off, and proceed wil 


the trees brought from Italy. 


till October. 
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being ſtopped, and give a free 
ſage to the water. They are ub 
moderately watered at proper t 


ſhoot out pretty long fhoots, wi 
muſt be ſtopped, in order to pam 
the lateral branches. They ag 
now be hardened by degrees 1 
in the middle of July mul þ 
bronght into the open air, in on 
warm fituation, defended fi 
winds, and from the too great hex 
of the fun. In September th 
muſt be removed into the gn 
houſe, and watered gently du 
the winter. In the ſucceeding fm. 
mer, the branches muſt be 
from growing to their lengths, y 
good head; and they ni 
be frequently watered. And ir 
this, they will require no fande 
management, but to be new pom 
every year; which ſhould be due 
in April, and the earth preparedf 
it a year beforehand, of cow duy 
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be ſoaked a quarter of an houru 
water, and afterwards ſcrubbed vey 
clean, before they are put into tle 
new pot. 
If old orange trees have bad hea 
the way to mend them is to 
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Alt orange-trees require 
waterings, but theſe ſhould not h 
large; there muſt always be 2 
ſage for the water to run off ati 
bottom of the pot or tub; df 
muſt have as much freſh air in un 
ter, as the ſeaſon will allow, 
they ſhould not be placed too be 
each other in the green-hovſe. l 
ſummer they ſhould be placed * 
they may have the morning 0 
evening ſun, without too ho 
wind ; and they ſhould not be 


The beſt compoſt for orange 
is two thirds of freſh carth — 
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| paſture, which ſhould not be 
too light nor over ſtiff, but rather 
a bazle loam : This ſhould be taken 
about ten inches deep with the 
ſward, which ſhould be mixed with 
the earth to rot, and one third of 
neats dung : Theſe ſhould be mixed 
her at leaſt twelve months be- 


ore it is uſed, obſerving to turn it 


over every month, to mix it well, 
and to rot the ſward ; this will alſo 
break the clods, and cauſe the mould 
to be finer. Before you make uſe 
of this earth, you ſhould paſs it 
through a rough ſcreen, to ſepa- 
rate the great ſtones and the roots 
of the ſward therefrom : But by no 
means ſift the earth too fine; for 
this is very prejudicial to moſt plants, 
but particularly to orange trees. 
It was before ſaid, that the ſame 
method may be uſed in cultivating 
both ſpecies ; but it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the Citron and Lemon- 
trees are much tenderer than the 
Orange, and ſhould therefore have 
2 warmer fituation in winter. 
CLARY, the Engliſh name of Hor- 
minum and Sclarea, two ſpecies of 
dalvia, reckoned diſtin genera ac- 
cording to former botaniſts. See 
the article Sa LVIA. | 
CLAVICLE, among botaniſts, a term 
expreſſing a claſper or tendril. 
CLEMATIS, Virgin's Bower. 
Chara&ers, The Clematis is a ge- 
nus of the order of the polygynia, 
belonging to the polyandria claſs of 
plants; order 7. of claſs XIII. It 
has no calyx. The corolla conſiſts 
of four, lax, oblong petals, of an 
uncertain ſhape. There is no peri- 
carpium. The receptacle is capi- 
tated, and ſmall. The ſeeds are 
numerous, roundiſh, compreſſed, and 
have the ſtyle adhering to them. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
nine ſpecies. 1. Clematis with com- 
Pound and decompounded leaves, 
and the ſmall leaves oval and intire. 


2. Clematis with compound and de- 
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compounded leaves, and ſome of 
tne ſmall leaves triſid. 3. Clema- 
tis with ſingle and trifoliate leaves, 
and the ſmall leaves either intire, 
or with three lobes. 4 Clematis 
with compound leaves, and the 
ſmall leaves angularly cut, with 
wedge-ſhaped lobes. 5. Clematis 
with winged leaves, and beart- 
ſhaped, climbing, ſmall leaves, 
commonly called Viorna, ot Tra- 
veller's Joy. 6. Clematis with 
climbing tendrils 7. Clematis with 
the lower leaves winged and jagged, 
and the upper ones ſingle, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and intire. 8. Clematis 
with winged leaves, oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and intire ſmall leaves, and 
an upright ſtalk. 9g. Clematis with 
ſingle, oval, and ſpear-ſhaped 


Culture. The ſeveral ſpecies of this 
plant make a very fine ornament in 
the quarters of gardens allotted to 
flowering ſhrubs. They are all pro- 


leaves. 


pagated, by laying down their 


branches in ſpring, as is practiſed in 
vines and other ſuch ſhrubs ; and in 
a year's time, they will have taken 
ſufficient root, and may be taken 
up and removed to the plates where 
they are to remain. This ſhould 
be done in fpring, and a little 
mulch muſt be laid about their roots, 


and they muſt be watered in dry 


weather, In two years after plant- 
ing they will make very ſtrong 
ſhoots, which are to be trained up 
to ſtakes, that may not trail 
upon the ground. After this, they 


require no farther care, than to 


cut out their dead branches every 
year, and in the ſpring to ſhorten 
ſach branches as are too long and 
rambling. | 

They may alſo be raifed from ſeeds, 
ſown either as foon as ripe, or in 
the ſpring ; but this is a more te- 
dious way, as they lie fix or twelve 
months in the ground before they 


| appear, and after that require two 


8 


years care in a nurſery - bed before 
they are fit to be planied out where 


they are to ſtand. 
CLETHRaA, a genus of plants which 
has no Engliſh name. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the decandria claſs of plants; 
order 1. of claſs X. The calyx 
is a perianthium, conſiſting of one 
ſingle leaf divided into ſive, oval, 
concave, erect, and permanent ſeg- 
ments. The icarpium is a 

roundiſh capſule incloſed by the cup, 
conſiſting of three valves, and con- 
taining three cells. The ſeeds are 

numerous, and angular. 
Species, There is but one ſpecies 
of this plant. 

Culture. This is a ſhrubby plant, 
which grows naturally in Carolina, 
Virginia, and Penſylvania, and is 
propagated by ſeeds, layers, or 
ſackers from the root. The ſeeds 

muſt be procured from the places 
in which the plants naturally grow, 
as they are not perfected in Eng- 
land. They muſt be ſown in the 
ſpring in pots placed in a ſhady fi- 
tuation, and in autumn removed 
under a frame for the winter. The 
plants will come up the ſpring fol- 
lowing, and in autumn may 
tranſplanted into a nurſery - bed, 
and in two years after, when they 
have got ſtrength, tranſplanied to 

places in which they are de- 


the 
ſigned to remain. They requue a 
moiſt ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation. 
CLINOPODIUM, Field Baſil. 
 Charafers. This is a genus of the 
order of the gymnoſpermia, be- 
longing to the didynamia claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs XIV. 
The calyx is an involucrum of the 
length of the perianthium, with a 
multitude of hairs placed under the 
clufters of flowers. The perian- 
thium is a ſingle leaf with a cylin- 
drical tube, which is divided into 
two lips. The upper lip is broad, 
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erect, concave, obtuſe, and em 


but the third ſpecies ſhould be 


CLITORIA, a plant for which ber 
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trikd, acute, and reflexed. 
under lip is cut into two nana 
ſegments, which turn inward. The 
corolla conſiſts of a ſingle jj 
petal, with a ſhort tube enlas; 
to the mouth. The upper ly i 


ginated. The under lip is tr 
obtuſe, and the middle ſepmen 
broad and indented. The {ers 
are four in number, of an on 
figure, and ſhut up in the cup. 
Species, Linnzus reckons but thre 
ſpecies of this genus. 1. Clinops 
dium with roundiſh prickly bea 
and briſtly bractea, or the comma 
Field Baſil. 2. Clinopodium wi 
leaves woolly on the u 
broad plane whorls, and ſpen. 
ſhaped bractea. 3. Clinopodiun 
with rough leaves, plain head 
growing on the ſides of the flalky 
which have foot-ſtalks, and are n. 
diated. | 
Culture, Theſe plants have peren- 
nial roots. The firſt ſpecies grom 
naturally in rocky places 1n the 
north parts of Europe and Amen. 
The ſecond ſort is a native of the 
north parts of Europe, and the thud 
ſpecies grows naturally in Carolin, 
Jamaica, and the ſouth of Frante. 
They are propagated by parting i 
the roots, or ſowing the ſeeds u 
autumn, and require no other ci- 
ture but to be kept clear fron 
weeds. The firſt and ſecond ford 
will grow in any ſoil or ſituation; 


planted in pots, and in winter ſhel 
tered under a frame, where de 
plants may have the benefit of be 
free air in mild weather, and be 
protected from the froſt. 


is no Engliſh name. 

Characters. This is a genus of te 
order of the decandria, belong 
to the diadelphia claſs of plan 
order 3. of claſs XVII. The cal! 


is a permanent, perianthion, 1 
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citing of one leaf, which is tubular, 
«ret, and indented in five parts at 
the top. The corolla is of the but- 
terfly kind, having a large ſpread- 
ing ſtandard, whica is erect, and 


- dented at the topP- The two 
gens are oblong, obtuſe, and 
ſhorter than the ſtandard. The 
keel is ſhorter than the wings, 
roundiſh, and hooked, The fruit 
is a very long, narrow, compreſſed 
pod, containing only one cell open- 
ing into two valves, incloſing ſeve- 
ral kidney ſhaped ſeeds. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
four ſpecies. 1. Clitoria with 
winged leaves. 2. Clitoria with 
trifoliate leaves, ſingle flowers, and 
bell-ſhaped cups. 3. Clitoria with 
trifoliate leaves, two flowers joined, 
and bell ſhaped cups. 4. Clitoria 
with trifoliate leaves, and cylindri- 
cal cups to the flowers 3 
Culture. Theſe plants are natives 
of both the Indies. The firſt ſort 
produces no pods in this country. 
The ſeeds of the ſecond ſpecies will 
ripen here in a warm ſeaſon, as will 
alſo thoſe of the third; but the 
fourth rarely ripens its ſeeds in 
England. The firſt and ſecond pro- 


duce double flowers; and as all the 


plants are annual with us, if the 
ſeeds do not ripen the ſpecies are 
loſt, and muſt be raiſed by ſeeds 
procured from the countries where 
they naturally grow : Theſe ſeeds 
muſt be ſown on a hot bed early in 
the ſpring, and when the plants are 


two inches high, they ſhould be 
Carefully taken up, and each plant- 


ed in a ſmall pot filled with light 
freſh earth, and plunged into a 
hot. bed of tanner's bark, obſerving 
to ſhade them till they have taken 

1 root, and to refreſh them from 


ume to time with water. After 
they are well rooted, they ſhould 

ve air in proportion to the warmth 
of the ſeaſon, and be watered two 
a three times a week. When they 
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grow too tall to remain under com- 
mon frames, they ſhould be re- 
moved into the ſtove, and plunged 
into the bark bed; and if their 
roots have filled the pots, they 
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ſhould be removed into larger. 


CLOVE JULY FLOWER, or Giz.- 


LY FLowEr, Dianthus. See Di- 
ANTHUS. 


CLOVER, Trifolium. See the ar- 


ticle PRITOLIuu. 


CLUSTER, a ſtalk divided or branch- 


ed into ſeveral pedicles, ſuſtaining 
the flowers or fruits ſet thick toge- 
ther in an oblong form. 


CNEORUM, Widow- wail. 


Characters. The Cneorun is a ge- 
nus of the order of the monogynia, 
belonging to the triandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs III. The 
calyx is a very ſmall permanent pe- 
rianthium indented in three parts. 
The corolla confiſts of three, ob- 
long, ſpear-ſhaped, narrow petals, 
concave, eret, and deciduous. 
The fruit is a dry berry of a glo- 
boſe, but ſomewhat trilobous figure, 
and contains three cells, in each of 
which is a ſingle round ſeed. 
Species, There is but one ſpecies 
of chis plant. | 
Culture. This is an humble ſhrub, 
which grows naturally in France 
and Spain, and ſeldom riſes more 
than two feet and a half in this 
country, but ſpreads out on every 
fide with many lateral branches, ſo 
as to form a thick buſh, The 
flowers begin to appear in May, 
and are ſucceeded by others during 
the ſummer months: It is an ever- 
green ſhrub, and ſo may be very 
ornamental in the front of planta- 
tions of ever-green trees and ſhrubs. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the autumn ſoon 
after they are ripe, and then the 
plants will come up the following 
ſpring ; whereas thoſe which are 
ſown in the ſpring will remain a 
year in the ground, and often 
miſcarry. 
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Theſe ſeeds may be 
ſown on a bed of common earth, 
covering them half an inch deep. 
The ſummer following they will 
require no other care, than that of 
keeping the plants clear from weeds ; 
and the next autumn they may be 
tranſplanted where they are deſign- 
ed to remain. This plant riſes 
better from ſcattered ſeeds, than if 
ſown with care. 
Cuxox u is alſo the name of a ſpecies 
of Daphne. See Dayaxe. 
CNICUS, the generical name of a 
plant, called in Engliſh Bleſſed 
Thiſtle. 
CharaFers. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygamia zqualis, be- 
longing to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
lants; order 1. of claſs XIX. 
he compound calyx is oval, and 
unbricated. The ſcales are ramoſe, 
oval, and prickly, and placed one 
over another. The compound 
flower is tubulated, and uniform. 
'The hermaphrodite florets are equal. 
The proper hermaphrodite flower 
is funnel-ſhaped, and oblong, and 
cut at the brim into five erect and 
equal ſegments. There is no peri- 
carpium. The ſeed is ſingle, co- 
ronated, and ſhut up in the cup. 


The receptacle is plane, and hairy. 


Species. Of this genus there are 
five ſpecies. 1. Cnicus with a dif- 
fuſed ſtalk, and ſinuated indented 
leaves, or the common Carduus Be- 
nedictus, or Bleſſed Thiſtle. 2. 
Cnicus with an upright ſtalk, the 
lower leaves jagged, and the upper 
leaves intire, and concave. 3. Cni- 
cus with winged, ſinuated, prickly 
leaves, embracing a fingle ſtalk, and 
the flowers growing cloſe to the 
talks. 4. Cnicus with winged 
leaves, and ſcaly membranaceous 
cups. 5. Cnicus with heart ſhaped 
leaves, curled prickly foot ſtalks 
embracing the ſtalks, and nodding 
flowers. 


Culture. The firit ſpecies is a na 
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ſon ſhould prove dry, it will be u 


fourth ſpecies are natives of tit 


COCHINEAL FIG. See the arte 


FIG. 
COCHLEARIA, Spoonwort, or Xl 
vy-graſs. 
Characters. This is a genus of tit 


leaves of the cup. 
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tive of Spain, and of the ſlang 
Chios and Lemnos. It is an 
plant, which ripens its ſeedz na, 
tumn, when they ſhould be om 
on a bed of common earth in 2h 
part of the garden, where the plag 
will live through the winter; 
in the ſpring they ſhould be tax 
planted in rows at a foot's di 
or more, and the plants nine indy 
aſunger in theſe rows. If the 


ceſſary to water them two vr thy 
times, till they have taken ma; 
after which they will require » 
other culture, but to keep th 
clean from weeds. Theſe {ks 
may alſo be ſown in the pri 
and the plants treated in the lane 
way, but they do not ſucceed þ 
well as thoſe ſown in autumn. The 
ſecond ſort has a perennial ro, 
and is a native of the northern pan 
of Europe. It is propagated h 
ſeeds, or by parting of the roo 
the beſt time for which is autuak, 
It requires no care, but to keet 
clean from weeds. The third at 


mountains of Switzerland and Au 
tria, and the fifth. grows natural 
in Siberia. Theſe have perten 
roots, and are propagated in lit 
manner either by ſowing the ſed, 
or parting the roots. 


order of the ſiliculoſa, belonging l 
the tetradynamia claſs of plaid 
order 1. of claſs XV. The lf 
is a perianthium compoſed of fol 
oval, concave, deciduous lente. 
The corolla conſiſts of four fe, 
di poſed in form of a crols, {p! 0 
ing open, and twice as large *. 
The fruit © 
heart-ſhaped, gibbous, compre 
pod, furniſhed with a fiy* © 
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tining two cells, in each of which 
are lodged about four ſeeds. | 
Speries. There are ſeven ſpecies of 
this genus. 1 Cochlearia with 
the lower leaves roundiſh, and thoſe 
oa the ſtalks oblong, and ſinuated. 
2. Cochlearia with angular ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves. 3- Cochlearia with 
kidney ſhaped intire leaves. 4. 
Cochlearia with the leaves from the 
roots ſpear-ſhaped, and ſawed, and 
thoſe from the ſtalks linear. 5. 
Cochlearia with wing cut leaves. 
6. Cochlearia with the leaves of 
the roots ſpear ſhaped, and cre- 
nated, and thoſe of the ſtalks jag- 
zed, or the Horſe Radiſh. 7. Co- 
chlearia with the upper leaves arrow- 
pointed, heart-ſhaped, and embra- 
ciog the ſtalks. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally on the ſea ſnore in many 
of this country, but is culti- 
vated for medicinal uſes in the gar- 
dens near London. It is an annual 
plant, and is propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds in July, ſoon after they 
ue ripe, in a moiſt ſhady ſpot of 
ground. When the plants are come 
up, they ſhould be thinned ſo as 
to be left at the diſtance of about 
four inches each way, and kept 
clean from weeds. The ſecond 
ſpecies grows wild near the ſea- 
ſhore in many parts of Sweden and 
Denmark, and is an annual plant 
ſcarce ever cultivated in gardens. 
The third ſort is alſo an annual 
Plant, and is only preſerved in bo- 
anic gardens for the ſake of va- 
nety. The fourth ſpecies grows 
maurally in the mountains of Swit- 
zerland, and the ſouth of France, 
and 15 2 perennial plant. The fifth 
ard 18 32 but theſe are never 
wated, except in botanic gar- 
dens for the ke of variety. The 
Horſe Radiſh is a native of moſt 
Rs of Europe, and has a peren- 
Wal root. It is propagated by cut- 
ung, or buds from the ſides of the 
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old roots in February or October; 
in February for moiſt lands, and in 
October for dry lands. The ground 
ſhould be trenched two ſpits deep 
at le:ſt, and the off-ſets placed in it 
at about four or five inches diftance 
each way, with the bud upward, 
covering them with the mould that 
was taken out of the trench, laying 
the ſurface of the ground even, 
and obſerving to keep it clear from 
weeds, till the plants are ſo far ad- 
vanced as to be ſtrong enough to 
keep them down. The ſeventh 
ſpecies may be propagated like the 
firſt. 
Medicinal Uſes. Moſt of theſe ſpe- 
cies, particularly the firſt, is much 
uſed in medicine. It is heating, 
drying, and aperitive, of great uſe 
againlt the ſcurvy, droply, and 
jaundice ; and is often put into diet- 
drinks for thoſe purpoſes ; it muſt 
be remembered, however, that ſcur- 
vy-graſs, and ſuch warm plants, are 
only proper in an acid ſcurvy, being 
very pernicious in a putrid alcaline 
ſcurvy. 

COCEKSCOMPB, Celoſia. See the ar- 
ticle CELOSIA. 

CODLIN-TREE, à variety of Ma- 
lus. See Malus. 

COFFE A, the Coffee tree. 
Characters. The Coffee tree is a 
genus of the order of the mono- 
gynia, belonging to the pentandria 
claſs of plants; order 1. of claſs V. 
The calyx is a very ſmall perian- 
thium, divided into four ſegments 
at the edge, and placed on the 
germen. The corolla conſiſts of a 
ſingle petal funnel-ſhaped. The 
tube is cylindric, and ſlender, and 
many times longer than the cup. 
The limb is plane, longer than the 
tube, and divided into five ſegments 
of a lanceolated figure, with their 

edges bent backward. The fruit is 

. a roundiſh berry with an umbili- 
cated point. The ſeeds are two, 
of an elliptic hemiſpheric figure, 

gibbous 
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gibbous on one fide, plane on the 
other, and wrapped in a mem- 
brane. 
Species, There is but one ſpecies 
of this genus. 

Culture. This tree is a native of 
Arabia Fclix and Ethiopia, where 
it riſes to more than ſixteen or 
eighteen feet high; but in England 
it rarely riſes to more than ten or 
twelve. It is an ever-green, and 
makes a beautiful appearance at 
every ſeaſon in the ſtove, but par- 
ticularly when it is in flower. The 
Coffee tree is now propagated in 
great plenty in many parts of Ame- 
rica; but the produce of theſe 
countries is greatly inferior to that 
of Arabia. This plant is propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
own ſoon after they are gathered 
from the tree, for if they are kept 
but a ſhort time out of the ground, 
they will not grow, which is the 
chief reaſon that this tree has not 
been ſpread into more different 
countries; for the ſeeds will not 
keep long enough to be ſent into 
any place; ſo that in order to culti- 
vate this plant in any part of the 
world, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
have it carried thither growing. 
The berries of this plant are com- 
monly ripe with us in April, at 
which time they ſhould be ſown in 
pots of freſh light earth, covering 
them about half an inch thick with 
the ſame light earth ; then plunge 


the pots into a moderate hot- bed of 


tanner's bark, obſerving to refreſh 
them often with water, as alſo to 
raiſe the glaſſes in the heat of the 
day, to admit freſh air; and in 
very hot weather, it will be proper 
to ſhade the glaſſes with mats, o- 
therwiſe the earth in the pots will 
dry too faſt, and prevent the vege- 
tation of the ſeeds. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the taking off the pulp 
of the berries, which has been by 
ſome people directed as abſolutely 
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neceſſary, is a great miſtake, i, 
this plant is removed, prey 

ſhould be taken not to break 4 
jure the roots, and alſo to 
the earth to the roots; nor 
they be kept any time out of tþ 
ground, for if their fibres are fe. 
fered to dry, they are very ſubjes 
to mould and periſh ſoon ae 
The ſoil in which this tree has ben 
obſerved to thrive beſt was qm. 
poſed in the following manner, i 
one load of freſh, light, 
earth; one load of rotten cox. 
dung, with half a load of ſea-{ant: 
Thete were well mixed togeths, 
and laid in an heap fix months he. 
fore it was uſed, in which ſpace i 
was turned ſeveral times, the beter 
to incorporate the ſeveral 
The coffee-tree has of late yen 
been much cultivated in the iſa 
of America, both by the Engl 
and French, but the coffee vid 
has been brought to Europe fra 
thence has been very little eſteemed, 
This great difference in the goo 
neſs many have attributed to tie 
ſoil in which it grows, and ther 
fore have ſuppoſed it impoſlble fu 
the inhabitants of the Britiſh iſland 
ever to cultivate this commodity i 
any real advantage; but this s cr. 
tainly a miſtake, as is affirmed 
ſeveral perſons of credit, who u 
reſided in theſe iſlands, who i) 
that the berries which they bt 
gathered from the trees, and 
themſelves, were as well 
as any of the coffee which 1s 
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the drying, packing, and brings 
over; for if in the drying of us 
berries they are laid in rooms ler 
the ſugar-works, or near the hook 
where the rum is diſtilled, bee 
ries will ſoon imbibe the eflum' 


flavour. on 
in the ſame ſhips with rum", 
gar, were the coF-e ever o? 


would by this be igt rely alters. 
Cork 


Se 
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c0rFEE TREE, Coffea. See the COT.UMBINE, Aquilegia. See A. 


aſt article. 

COLCHICUM, Meadow Saffron. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the trigynia, belonging to 
the hexandria claſs of plants; order 
4 of clals VI. It bas no calyx, 
unleſs a few vague 
underſtood as ſuch. The corolla is 
divided into ſix ſegments. The 
tube is angular, and radicated. The 

ents of the limb are of a ſpear- 

ſhaped oval figure, concave, and 
erect. The fruit is an obtuſe cap- 

{ule formed of three lobes, con- 

nected inwardly by a ſuture ; it con- 

tains three cells, in which there are 
ſeveral roundiſh rough ſeeds. 

Species. Of this genus Linnæus 

reckons no more than three ſpecies. 

1. Colchicum with plane, erect, 

ſpear-ſhaped leaves, or the common 
Meadow Safiron. 2. Colchicum 
with very narrow ſpreading leaves. 
3. Colchicum with waved ipreading 
leaves. Of theſe ſpecies there are 
however a great variety. | 
Culture, The firlt ſpecies of this 
plant grows. naturally in the ſouth 
of Europe, and in ſome parts of 
England. T'be ſecond grows in 
Spaia and Switzerland, and the 
taird in the iſland of Chios. They 
are all three perennial plants, and 

_ we cultivated in the manner of the 

tulips; for the treatment of which 
ſee the article TuLIA. 

COLE-SEED, or RAE Sb, a ſpe- 
des of Braſſica. See the article 
Brassica, | 

COLE-WORT, a variety of the Braſ- 
lica ſtrictly ſo called. 

COLLIFLOWER, or Cautiriow- 


ER, a ſpecies of Braflica. See 
Brazsica. 
See the article ARUM. 
LT'S FOOT, Tuſſilago. See the 
e TusstLA o. | 


Fireign Court's Foor, Cacalia. See 
Cacalia, 


ſpatha are to be 


QUILEGIA, 


COLUTEA, Bladder Senna. 


Charafers. This is a genus of the 
order of the decandria, belonging 
to the diadelphia claſs of plants; 
order 3. of claſs XVII. The ca- 


lyx i; a permanent periantbium, 


conſiſting of one, bell ſhaped, erect 
leaf, indented in five parts. The 
corolla is of the butterfly kind. - 
The ſtandard, wings, and keel, 
vary in their figure in different ſpe- 
cies, The fruit is a very large, 
broad, inflated, compreſſed pod, 
containing one cell, in which are 
many kidnry ſhaped ſeeds. 

S/ ecies. Linnæus reckons no more 
than three ſpecies of this plant. 
1. Colutea tree with the ſmaller 
leaves heart-ſhaped, or the Com- 
mon Bladder Senna. 2. Shrubby 
Colutea with oblong oval leaves. 


3. Herbaceous Colutea with nar- 


row leaves. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally in Auſtria, France, and 
Italy, and is commonly cultivated 


ia the nurſery gardens as a flower- 


ing ſhrub to adorn plantations. It 
is propagated by ſowing the ſeed in 
a bed of common earth; and when 
the plants are come up, they muſt 
be kept clear from weeds; and in 
autumn following tranſplanted either 
into nurſery rows, or in the places 
where they are deſigned to remain : 
They ſhould not be ſuffered long in 


the nurſery before they are tranſ- 


planted. The ſecond fort is ten- 
der, being a native of Africa, and 
will not bear the ſevere winters of 
this country. It is propagated by 
ſeeds ſown early in the ſpring upon 
a warm border of light earth. The 
plants will lower in Auguſt, and if 
the ſeaſon proves favourable, ripen 
their ſeeds very well. In autumn 
they ' ſhould be zranſplanted young, 
and if they ſtand in a well-ſheltered 
ſituation, they will live in the open 

_ * air 
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gir for three or four years. The 
third fort is alſo a native of Afriea, 
and is a low annual plant, which 
ſeldom grows more than a foot and 
a half high. The flower: it pro- 
duces being ſmall, ana the plant 
having very little beauty, it is pre- 
ſerved in botanic gardens only for 
the ſake of variety. 

Jointed poded Col ur EA, a ſpecies of 
Coronilla. See CoroniLLa. 


 COMEREY, Sympbytum. See the 


article SYMPHYTUM. 

COMPARTMENTS, in gardening, 
are beds, plats, borders, and waiks, 
Jaid out according to the form of 
the ground, and depend more on a 


for their conſtruction. They are 
alſo ſometimes merely diyerſities, 
or knots of flower-gardens or par- 
terres, of which there are an infinite 
yariety, accord:ng to the fancy of 
the defigner. Plain compartments 
are pieces of ground divided into 
equal ſquares and flower- beds 
marked aut by lines, and made of 
regularly equal length and breadth. 
Some allow to theſe iquares borders 


be ſmall, and if larger, of 
three feet, and edge the borders 
with box, or with upright hardy 
thyme : The alleys up between are 
to be laid with ſand or gravel, and 
kept clean weeged. 

COMPOST, in huſbandry and gar- 
dening, ſeveral ſorts of ſoils, or 
earthy matter, mixed together, in 
order to make a manure, for alliſt- 
ing the natural earth in the work of 
vegetation, by way of amendment 
or improvement. Compoſts are 
various, and ought to be different, 
according to the different nature, 
ar the quality of the ſqils which 
they are deſigned to meliorate, and 
accordipg as the land is either light, 
fandy, looſe, heavy, clayey, or 
Goddy. A light looſe land requires 
$ compolt of a hcavy nature, as the 
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good fancy than on any ſet of rules, 


of two feet broad, if the plat of 


CONSOUND, a ſpecies 
CONVALLARIA, in the Lima 


CON 
ſcouring of deep ditches, 
&c. ſo, on the other hand 
that is heavy, clayey, or 
requires a compoſt of 2 1m 
ſprightly and fiery nature, that vg 
infinuate itſelf into the lum 
clods, Wien, if they are not thy 
managed, would very much obfing 
the work of vegetation. The ger 
uſe at compoſts, is for ſuch pla 
as are preſerved in pots, or tubs; 
or ſometimes it is uſed for * 
beds, or borders of flower. unden: 
but it is too expenſive to mak 
compolts for large gardens, wher 
great quantities ot ſoil is require 
In making of com great care 
ſhould be had, that the ſeveral pm 
are properly mixed together, ad 
not to have too much of any ay 
ſort thrown together 


1. 


COMPOUND FLOWER is th 


conſiſting of ſeveral florets, or ſeni. 
florets ; or both together include 
in a common cup, ſo as to make 
up one whole flower. 


CONCEPTACULUM, a kind d 


pericarpium compoſed of {oft a 
leſs rigid valves, and containny 


only one cavity. 


CONE, a term made uſe of by be 


taniſts to ſignify a hard dry feet 
veſſel of a conical figure, for be 
moſt part ſcaly, adhering cloſet 
together, and ſeparating when NF 
Such are the fruit of the fir, pt 


and other trees, which for that i 


ſon are termed coniferous trees, & 
ſuch as bear cones. 


CONSERVATORY. See Gau 


Hovss. | a 
OUSE of Dax. 


nium. See DELPHINIUM- 


ſyſtem of botany, a genus of put 
which comprebends Lilum © 
vallium, Lily of the Val | 
Polygonatum, or Solomons © 
two diſtin genera according * 
former botaniſts. 1 

Chara&ers. The Convallas 7 


* 
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. belonging to the hexandria 
Br of — yy order 1. of claſs 
VI. It has no calyx. The co- 
cola is ſmooth, of a campanulated 
ul, divided at the extremity into 
6x, ſhort, obtuſe, patent, refleCted 
ſegments. The fruit is a globoſe 
þerry containing three cells, and is 
ſpotted before it is ripe. The ſeeds 
ne ſingle, and roundiſh. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
eight ſpecies. 1. Convallaria with 
a naked ſtalk, 2. Convallaria with 
Jeaves growing in whorls. 3. Con- 
vallaria with alternate leaves em- 
bracing the ſtalks, a two faced 
ſtalk, and foot ſtalks proceeding 
from the ſides, and ſuſtaining many 
flowers, or the common broad - leaf - 
ed Solomon's Seal. 4. Convallaria 
with leaves embracing the ſtalks, a 
taper ſtalk, and foot-ſtalks proceed- 
ing from the ſides, and ſuſtaining 
many flowers, or the greateſt broad- 
leafed Solomon's Sea]. C. Con- 
vallaria with ſeſſile leaves termi- 
nated by a compound bunch of 
flowers. 6. Convallaria with many 
leaves embracing the talks, which 
re terminated by fiogle bunches of 
flowers, 7. Convallaria with tri- 
folate leaves embracing the ſtalks, 
which are terminated by fingle 
__ Roy 8. Conval- 
wit rt-ſhaped leaves, or 

the leaſt Lily of the Faber 
Caltzre, All theſe ſpecies have pe- 
rennial roots. The firſt ſort, which 
uche white Lily of the Valley, is 
| native of the north parts of Eu- 
rope, and may be propagated by 
| parting the roots in autumn. The 
Plants ſhould Rand at the diſtance 
of one foot aſunder, and ſhould 
have a looſe ſandy ſoil, and a ſhady 
 froation, The roots ſhould be ſe- 
parated and tranſplanted every third 
e fourth year, and will require no 
culture, but to be kept clear 
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us of the order of the mono- 


Species. 
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from weeds, The ſecond, third, 
and fourth ſorts, are alſo natives of 
the north parts of Europe. The 
fifth and fixth grow naturally in 
North America; and the ſeventh 
in Siberia : Theſe are all different 
ſorts of Solomon's Seal, and very 
hardy plants, which multiply faſt 
by their creeping roots; the roots 
ſhodld be parted and tranſplanted 
in autumn ſoon after their ſtalks 
decay, and treated in every reſpect 
like the firſt ſpecies, The eighth 
ſort grows naturally in the northern 
parts of Europe, and may be ma- 
naged like the other forts. | 

Medicinal Uſes, The flowers of 
the Lily of the Valley are efteemed 


cephalic and nervine, and preſcribed 


for vertigoes, apoplexies, and pal- 
fies; and the root of Solomon's 
Seal is a famous vulnerary, and ap- 
plied in form of a cataplaſm ta 
contuſions. 


CON VOLYVULUS, Bind weed. 


Character. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants ; 
order 1. of claſs V. The calyx is 
a very ſmall permanent perianthium 
of an obtuſe, oval, connivent fi- 
gure, formed of one leaf, and di- 
vided into five ſegments. The co- 
rolla conſiſts of a fingle petal. The 


| ſhape is campanulated, and patent. 


It is large, plicated, and very light · 
ly divided at the rim. The fruit is 


a a Capſule of a roundiſh figure con- 


tained within the cup, and formed 
of ane, two, or three valves. The 
ſeeds are two, roundiſh, and often 
Acute. 


Of this genus there are 
thirty one ſpecies, ſeveral of which 
are common weeds, and others too 
tender to be propagated in this 


country. 
Culture. There are ſome ſpecies of 


Convolvulus cultivated as orna- 


ments in the Engliſh gardens, and 


abounding with many heautiful va- 
K 2 rieties. 


Scarlet Cox volvurus, 
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rieties. , Theſe are moſtly perennial 
plants. propagated by ſeeds ſown in 
the ipring upon warm borders of 
ligh: earth. When the plants come 
pp, tney will require n, culture 
but to be kept clean from weeds, 
and thinned wiere they grow too 
cloſe Some ſorts will require to 
be raiſed upon a hot - bed, and re- 
moved into ſhelter in the winter; 
and others, according to the nature 
of the climate in which they grow 
wild, muſt be raiſed and preſer ved 
ip the bark ſtove. 

Medicinal Uſes. Among the ſpecies 
of this genus are the Scammony, 
Turbith, and ſome others famous 
for their medicinal virtues. The 
Bindweeds, commonly ſo called, 
are reckoned cathartic, and good in 
preventing abortion They have 
alſo the reputation of purging off 
biliovs, acrig, and ſerous humours. 

Ipomoea. 


See IPOMMOEA. 
CORAL-TREE, Erythrina. See E- 
RYTHRINA. PT I 

CORDIA, Sebeſten. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants; 
order 1, of claſs V. The calyx is 
a permanent perianthium, conſiſting 
of one tubular leaf divided into 
three ſegments. The corolla is a 
funnel-ſliaped petal. The tube is 
of the length of the cup. The 


limb is ere, patent, and divided 


into four, five, or ſix obtuſe ſeg- 
ments. The pericarpium is a dry, 
globoſe, pointed drupe, covered 
with the cup. The ſeed is a fur- 
rowed nut containing two cells. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Cordia with oval, 
ſawed, indented leaves, or the cul- 
tivated Sebeſten. 2. Cordia with 
oblong, oval, ſpreading, rough 
leaves, commonly called Lignum 
Aloes. 3. Cordia with oval intire 
E 
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Culture. The firſt ſpecies 
naturally in Egypt kay Male 
and the ſecond and third are a3, 
of South America. They a 
three trees of ſome conſiders 
height, and are raiſed from 
which ſhould be obtained, as fre 
as poſuble, from the places in Which 
they naturally graw, and ſown i 
pot filled with a light com 
and ſet in the bark-bed ta the in 
When tbe plants appear, they wi 

be treated like other tender ext 
_ obſerving frequently to water then 
They mult afterwards be rem 
into ſeparate pots, Watered, a 
ſhaded, and by degrees habitat 
to the air in the middle of the dn, 
and then placed with other tender 
plants, to take their chances, 

COREOPSIS, Tickſeed. 
Characters. This is a genus of th 
order of the polygamia fruſtrac, 
belonging to the ſyngeneſia clas d 
plants; order 3. of ciafs III 
The common calyx is double. The 
exterior one is com poſed of et 
leaves placed circularly. The ir 
terior calyx is in every part lage, 
membranaceous, and coloured. The 
compound flower is radiated. Tix 
hermephrodite florets in the dil ar 
tubulous, and numerous. The ba 
der, or rays of the flower, is con. 
poſed of eight female florets, lid 
are large and tongue- ſhaped, aol 
indented in five parts. The fee 
of the hermaphrodite flower is it 
gle, of an orbicular figure, come 
on one fide, and hollow on te 
other, with a membranaceous be- 
der, and two horns on the 1 
The female flowers are abo. 
The receptacle is furniſhed witli 
chat, | 
Species. Of this genus hors 
eight ſpecies. 1. Coreopls 

| decompounded, winged, 1 
leaves. 2. Coreopſis with wi 
intire leaves. 3. Coreoplis u 

tifoliate wedge-ſhaped lean 
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ore with oval leaves; and the 
_ trifoliate. 5 Coreopſis 
with ſpear ſhaped intire leaves. 6. 
Coreopſis with narrow intire leaves. 
Coreopſis with ſpear ſhaped, 
wed, oppoſite leaves, embracing 
the talks. 8. Coreapſis with ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſawed, alternate leaves, and 
running foot- ſtalks. 

Culture. The firſt, ſetond, and 
third ſpecies are natives of Vir- 
ginia, and have perennial rocts, by 


are propagated. They- require a 
light loamy ſoil, ahd a ſunny expo- 
ſure, The fourth ſort grows hatu- 
tally in Virginia, and the fifth in 
Carolina. Theſe are annual plants 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown upon a gentle hot bed 1n 
the ſprivg; and when the plants 
are fit to be removed, they ſhould 
be planted each in a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, plunged into a freſh hot bed 
to bring them forward. In June 
let them be inured by degrees to 
the open air, and afterwards planted 
in a warm border. The fixth ſpe- 
ties grows naturally in Virginia, 
ind is a biennial plant. The ſe- 
venth grows naturally in ditches in 
moſt countries in Europe: Thieſe 
two are ſeldom admitted into gar- 
dens. The eighth ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Virginia and Canada, and is 
2 perennial plant, which may be 
Fropegated by pattiog the roots in 


ſecond, and third ſorts. 
CORIANDER; Coriandtum. 
the next article. 
CORIANDRU M, Coriander. 
Carat 5. This is a genus of the 
order of the digynia, belonging to 
tle pentandria claſs of plants; or- 
2. of claſs V. The general 
umbel ba+ but few rays. The par- 
mal umbel has many rays. The 
2 mvolucrum is compoſed of 
ee linear leaves placed outward- 
J. The perianchium is indented 


See 
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he parting of which in autuma they 


manner directed for the firſt, 


CON. . 
in five parts. The general corollk 
is difform, and radiated. The ſingle 
flowers of the diſk are hermaphro- 
dites, and compoſed of five, equal, 
heart-ſhaped, inflexed petals. The 
proper flowers of the rays are her- 
maphrodite, and compoſed of five, 
unequal, heart-ſhaped petals, the 
exterior one being very large, and 
divided into two parts, and the la- 
teral ones neareſt it having each 
one large lateral ſegnent. The 
fruit is naked, exactly globoſe, and 
ſeparable into two parts. The 
ſeeds are two, hemiſpheric and con- 
cave. The flowers of the diſk are 
often abortive. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
only two ſpecies. 1 Coriandrum 
with globular fruit, or the Greater 


Coriander. 2. Coriandrum with 
twin fruit. 
Culture. Theſe are annual plants. 


The firſt ſpecies is a native of Italy, 
and is cultivated in the gardens and 
fields for the ſake of the ſeeds, 
which are uſed in medicitie. It 1s 
| Propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
early in the ſpritg, in an open ſitu- 
ation, and upon a bed of good freſſi 
earth. When the plants are come 
up, they ſhould be hoed to about 
four inches diſtance every way, 
clearing them from weeds. If the 
ſeed- of this plant are ſown in au- 
tumn, they will riſe m ch ſtronger, 
and produce a greater quantity of 
ſeeds than thoſe ſown in the ſpring. 
The ſecotd ſpecies is a native of 
the ſouthera patts of Europe, and 
is to be met with in botanic gar- 
dens only; where it is preſerved for 
the ſake of variety. | 
Meticinal Uſes. Coriandet ſeeds 
are an excellent carminative, and 
ſtomachic, and good in flatulencies, 
and head aches occaſioned by it. 
They are alſo ſaid to diſcuſs ſtrumæ, 
and ſtop hæmorrbages and fluxes. 
CORK-TREE, Suber. See the ar- 
ticle SEER. NY 
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CORNELIAN CHERRY, Cornus. 
See Cokuus. 
CORN- FLAG, Gladiolus. See the 
article GLapioLus. 
CORNICULATE, horned ; thus we 
ſay corniculate pods, &c. 
CORN-MARI GOLD, Chryſanthe- 
mum. See CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
CORNUS, Cornelian Cherry. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the tetrandria «claſs of plants ; 
order 1. of claſs IV. The com- 
mon involucrum is formed of four 
leaves, and contains ſeveral flowers 
with their foot ſtalks. The leaves 
it is compoſed of are coloured, of 
an oval figure, and . deciduons. 
The two te ones are ſmaller 
than the others. The proper pe- 
rianthium is alſo deciduous ; it 1s 
very ſmall, and is placed on the 
men; it is formed of a ſingle 
indented in four places at the 
rim. The corolla conſiſts of four, 
oblong, acute, plane petals, ſmal- 
ler than the involucrum. The fruit 
is a roundiſh umbilicated drupe. 
The nut within it is oblong and 
umbilicated, and contains two cells, 
in each of which is a ſingle oblong 
kernel. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
five ſpecies. 1. Tree Cornus with 
a very large involucrum, and ob- 
verſe heart-ſhaped leaves. 2. Tree 
Cornus with umbels equalling the 


involucrum, or the Male Cornel, 


or Cornelian Cherry-tree. 3. Tree 
Cornus with naked ſhoots. 4. Her- 
baceous Cornus with double branch- 
es. 5. Herbaceous Cornus without 
branches. 

Culture, The firſt ſpecies of this 
tree is a native of Virginia. The 
ſecond grows naturally in hedges in 
Auſtria, The third ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Europe, Aſia, and North 
America, and is ſeldom cultivated 
in the Epgliſh gardens. The fourth 
grows wild in the north of Eng- 
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land, in Sweden, 
Ruſſia, and is rarely to be 


COROLLA, among botaniſts, is tle 
moſt conſpicu 


COROLLIST.Z, among the bor 


— 


COROLLUEA, among botaniſts . 


Norway, wi 


met 
in the gardens ; and the kh fon; 
a native of Canada. All thele fe 
cies may be propagated by de 
ſeeds, which, if ſown in aum 
ſoon after they are ripe, will cos 
up the following fpring ; but if ty 
ſeeds are not ſown in autumn, 
will lie a year, and ſometime; two, 
in the ground, before the play 
will a When the plant ax 
come up, they ſhould be water 
and weeded, and in the aum 
following removed, and planted 
beds in the nurſery, where they 
may remain two years, by which 


time they will be fit to tranſplat 
to the places where they are & 
figned 


to remain. They are alb 
propagated by ſuckers, and lm 
down of the branches, and require 
no particular management differex 
from the ſeedling plants. 


ous part of a flower. 
Tt expreſſes the coloured tender 
part, which ſurrounds the organ d 
generation. The it 1s con- 
poſed of are called petal; if i 
conſiſt only of one piece, it is alk 
mono 


petalous ; if of more, it h 
ſaid to be dipetalous, tripetalos; 
and ſo on, as it conſiſts of tua 
three, four, er more parts. 90 
PeTAL, &C. 


nical authors, are thoſe who ut 
attempted the eſtabliſhing the cas 
and diſtinctions of plants, on if 
different form of the corolla, ® 
leafy part of the flower, withoit 
paying the due regard to the my 
ſtamina, and piſtillum, the pas 
frucification contained within l. 
2 theſe are Rivinus, and Tow” 
Ort. 


term uſed to expreſs thoſe gel 
tial flowers, which together 


und 006 
tute the whole compoule 1% 
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They are of two kinds, the tuhu- 
hated, and ligulated ; the formet 
are always furniſhed with a cam- 
alated limb, divided into four or 
five ſegments : The letter, or ligu- 
lited corollulæ, have a flat linear 
limb, terminated by a fingle point, 
or by a broader extremity, divided 
into three or five ſegments. 
CORONA, any thing growing on 
the head of a ſeed. The Corone 
of ſeeds are of various kinds ; they 
are ſometimes ſimple, conſiſting only 
of a dentated membrane; ſome- 
times pappoſe, conſiſting of a downy 
matter. The downy matter in ſome 
caſes is immediately affixed to the 
ſeed, in others it has a pedicle 
growing from it; and it is ſome- 
times compoſed of ſimple filaments, 
ſometimes it is ramoſe. | 
CORONATED, furniſhed with a co- 
rona. See the laſt article. 
CORONILLA, in the Linnæan ſy- 
ſtem of borany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants, comprehending Co- 
ronilla, ſtrictly ſo called, or jointed 
poded Colutea, Emerus, Scorpion- 
Senna, and Securidaca, Hatchet- 
Veteh; three diſtinct genera, ac- 
cording to former botaniſts. 
afers. This is a genus of the 
order of the decandria, belonging 
to the diadelphia claſs of plants ; 
order 3. of claſs XVII. The calyx 
a permanent perianthium, com- 
poſed of one very ſhort, compreſſed, 
erect, and bifid leaf. The corolla 
s of the butterfly-kind, The 
is heart-ſhaped, and re- 
flexed on both — ſcarce 
longer than the wings. The wings 
are oval and obtuſe, joining at top, 
and opening beneath. The keel is 
Benerally ſhorter than the wings, 
and is pointed and compreſſed. 
The fruit is a very long {lender 


pod, conſiſting of two valves, and 
| Containing one cell, in which are 

lodged many ſeeds. 

Species. | 


Of this genus chere are 


"7 
eight ſpecies. 
nilla with the ungues of the flowers 


s 
j 
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t. Shrubby Coro- 


twice the length of the cup, or the 
Emerus, or Scorpion Senna. 
Shrubby Coronilla with five ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes, and ſpear-ſhaped ſti- 
puiz. 3. Sbrubby Coronilla with 
roundiſh ſtipulæ. 4. Shrubby Co- 
ronilla with eleven lobes, and the 
outer one the largeſt. 5. Herba- 
ceous Coronilla with hooked ſword- 
ſhaped pods, or Securidaca, or 
Hatchet-Vetch 6. Herbaceous 
Coronilla with many taper, erect, 
knotted „ and ſmooth leaves. 
7. Herbaceous Coronilla with five, 
taper, erect, jointed pods. 8. Co- 
ronilla with a climbing flaccid 
ſtalk. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally about Geneva, Montpe- 
lier, Salernum, and Vienna, and 
is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in March upon a bed of light ſandy 
earth, which muſt be kept 


clear 
from weeds, and watered in dry 


weather. When the plants are 
come up, they alſo muſt be kept 


 weeded and watered; and about 


Michaelmas, the largeſt muſt be 
drawn out, and tranſplanted into a 
nurſery at the diſtance of one foot 
one from another, in rows three 
feet aſunder. The following Mi- 
chaelmas the remaining plants may 
be drawn out of the ſeed bed, and 
tranſplanted into a nurſery as be- 
fore : Here they ſhould remain two 
years, at the end of which time 
they ſhould be planted out in the 
places where they are deſigned to 
remain, This ſort may alſo be 
propagated by laying down the 
tender branches, which will take 
root in a year's time; after which 
they may be tranſplanted into a 
nurſery, and managed in tbe fame 
manner as the ſeedling plants. The 
ſecond ſpecies grows naturally in 
the ſouth of France, and the third 
in Spain and =_ Theſe are pro- 
| + 


pagated 
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pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in April upon a bed of light 
earth, and when the plants ate ht 
to be removed, they ſhould be 
planted in a warm border, obſerv- 
ing to fhade them from the fun, 
ard to water them gently till they 
have taken root; after which they 
will require no other culture, but 
to be kept clear from weeds. The 
fourth ſpecies is a native of Crete, 
and is propagated by feeds, which 
ſhould be fown in ſpring either on 
a gentle hot-bed, or on a warm 
border of freſh light earth. When 
the plants are fit to be removed, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted either 
in pots, or in a bed of good ich 
earth, at about four or fve inches 
diſtance every way. Here let them 
remain till they have obtained 
ſtrength enough to be planted out 
for good, either into pots filled 
with good freſh earth, or in a warm 
border. The fifth ſpecics is an an- 
rual plant, which grows naturally 
in the corn fields of Spain, and is 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 


be ſown in borders of light freſh 


earth in the ſpring. When the 
plants come op, they ſhouid be 
thinned to the d.flance of two feet 
one from another, and kept clear 
from weeds, which is all the cul- 
ture they require. The fixth fort 
is a native of Luſatia, Bohemia, 
Denmark, and France, and is an 
annual plant propagated by ſeeds, 
which will grow in any ſoil or ſitu- 
ation. The ſeventh ſpecies is an 
annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally in Crete, and is propagated 
by ſeeds in the manner direcied for 
the fifth ſort. The eighth ſpecies 
js a native of South America, and 
will require to be raiſed and pre- 
ſerved in the bark ſtove. 

CORTEX, Bark. See the article 
BAA E. 

CORTUSA, Bear's- ear ſanicle. 
Characters. The Cortuſa is a ge- 
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nent tubercle. The fruit is a cap: 


CORYLUS, the Hazel, or Nut-tree. 


the female flower is a perianthiv 


compreſſed at the top, and ending 


COR 

nus of the order of the monoow: 
belonging to the pentandria clak of 
plants; order 1. of claſs V. The 
calyx is a (mall, patent, 
perianthium, divided into five cb. 
tuſe ſegments, with reflex 
The corolla conſiſts of a fi 
wheel ſhaped petal. The tube 
{carce diſcernible. The limb z 
large, plane, and divided into fe 
roundiſh ſegments, and at the haf 
of each of theſe is a round pronj. 


ſule of an oval oblong figure, pain: 
ed, furrowed lengthwile on each 
ſide, formed of two valves, wit 
their ſides involuted, and containing 
only one cell. The ſeeds are mu- 
merous, oblong, obtuſe, and ſmall. 
Species, There are two ſpecies of 
this plant. 1. Cortuſa with cup 
ſorter than the corclla. 2. Co. 
tuſa with cups longer than the d. 
rolla. 
Cu/ture. Theſe plants are natitt 
of the northern parts of Europe, 
and increaſe abundantly by parting 
of the roots, which ſhould be dove 
in autumn afier the leaves decay. 
'The plants require no ſhelter ; they 
ſhould have an open ſituation, be 
allowed a foot diſtance one from 
another, and be often watered, 
They rarely ripen their ſceds in th 


country. 


Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polyandria, belonging 
to the monoecia clais of plans; 
order 8. of claſs XXI. The cahx 
of the male flower is of a cy lind 
figure, and is con poſed of ſcales u 
which is contained but one flowe. 
There is no corolla. The calyx of 


formed of two coriaceous leaves, 
lacerated at the edges, and erec 
There is no corolla. The fruit l 
an oval nut ſhaved at the ba 


. R wers are 
in a point, The male a” 12 5 


ET 1 
diſpoſed in form of a long catkin. 


The female ones are ſeſſile, and in- 
duded in a bud on a different part 


of the ſame plant. 


Species. Of this genus Linnzus 
diſtinguiſhes only two ſpecies. 1. 
Corylus with oval blunt ſtipulæ, or 

| the wild Hazel-nut. 2. Corylus 
with narrow acute ſtipulæ, or the 
Byzantine nut. : 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies grows 
wild in many parts of Europe, par- 
ticularly in this country. It is ſel- 
dom planted in gardens, and con- 
tains, among others, the three fol- 
lowing varieties ; the wild Hazel- 
nut, the Filbert-nut, and the Cluſ- 
ter· nut. The ſecond ſpecies grows 
wild near Conſtantinopie, and both 
forts are propagated by ſowing their 
nats in February, which, in order 
to preſerve them goed, ſhould be 
kept in ſand in a moilt cellar ; but 
the ſureſt and moſt expecitious me- 
thod of propagating this plant is by 
layers. 

CORYMBUS, among antient bota- 
nilts, ſigniſied a cluſter of berries 
growing after the manner of Ivy- 
berries. It is alſo uſed for the ex- 
tremity of a ſtalk ſo ſubdivided, 
and laden with flowers or fruit, as 
to compoſe a ſpherical figure, as 
the onion. , It is alſo, by the more 
modern botaniſts, made to expreſs 

a compound diſcous fiower, which 
does not fly away in down, as the 
Chryſanthemum and Bellis. 

COSTMARY, a ſpecies of Tana- 
cetum. See the article TAN A- 
CETUM, 

CWTULA, Mayweed. 

araefers, This is a genus of the 
Plygamia ſuperflua, belonging to 
[7ngeneſia claſs of plants ; or- 

2. of claſs XIX. The com- 

mon calyx is convex, and divided 
to ſeveral oval parts. The com- 
* flower is ſomewhat convex, 
2 length of the cup. The her- 
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odite florets are numerous in 
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the diſk, The female florets in the 
border are upwards of twenty. 
The proper hermaphrodite flower is 
tubulous, cut into four unequal 
parts at the limb. There is no pe- 
ricarpium. The cup is permanent. 
The hermaphrodite ſeed is ſingle, 
ſmall, oval, and angular. The fe- 
male feed is ſingle, larger, heart- 
ſhaped, plane on one fide, and 
convex On the other, with an ob- 
tuſe border. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
four ſpecies. 1. Cotula with many 
pointed winged leaves, and no rays 
to the flowers. 2. Cotula with 
ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, many-point- 
ed leaves embracing the ſtalks. 
3. Cotula with lyre ſhaped winged 
leaves, and radiated flowers. 4. 
Cotula with receptacles ſwollen, and 
turbinated beneath. 

Culture. Theſe are annual plants. 
The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in 
Spain, and the iſland of Hellena, 
and is propagated by ſeeds, which 
if the plants are permitted to ſcat- 
ter, a new ſucceſſion will come up 
in the ſpring, and will require no 
other care than keeping them clear 
from weeds, and thinning them 
where they are too cloſe. The ſe- 
cond and fourth ſorts are natives of 
Africa, and the third fort grows 
naturally in Vera Cruz. 'Theſs 
plants are raiſed from ſeeds, which 
ſhouid be ſown on a moderate hot- 
bed in the ſpring ; and when the 
plants are fit to be removed, they 
may be tranſplanted to a warm 
border, where they will require no 
other care, but to keep them clean 
from weeds. 

COTYLEDON, Navelwort. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the pentagynia, belonging 
to the decandria claſs of plants; 
order 4. of claſs X. The calyx is 
a ſmall acute perianthium, conſiſt- 

ing of one leaf divided into five 

parts at the top. The coolla 12 

| bell. 
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dell. ſhaped, tubulated, and lightly 
divided into five ſegments, which 
are rolled back. The neQarium is 
compoſed of hollow ſquammas, one 
at the bale of each of the germina. 
The fruit confiſts of five, oblong, 
ventricoſe, acuminated capſules, 
each formed of a fingle valye, and 
opening longitudinally inwards. T he 
ſeeds are numerous and ſmall : 
There is ſometimes a fifth Jeſs in 
the ſeveral parts of the fructifica- 
tions. 

Species. Of this genus Linnzus 
reckons fix ſpecies. 1. Cotyledon 
with roundiſh, plane, intire leaves. 
2. Cotyledon with ſemiglobular 
leaves. 3. Cotyledon with oval 
crenated leaves, and a ſpiked ſtalk. 
4. Cotyledon with oblong pointed 
leaves ending with a ſpine, and a 
ſpiked ſtalk. 5. Cotyledon with 
Hooded leaves ſharply indented, and 
growing alternate, and a branching 
ſtalk with ere& flowers. 6. Coty- 
ledon with cut leaves, and four 
pointed flowers. 

Culture. The firſt and ſecond ſpe- 
cies are ſhrubby plants, and natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope. They 
flower in the months of July and 
Auguſt; but never ripen ſeeds in 
this country, and are therefore pro- 
pagated by planting cuttings in any 
of the ſummer months. Theſe 
cuttings ſhould be laid in a dry 
place, for a week or more before 
they are planted, that the wound 
may heal over. The ſoil in which 
the plants thrive beſt, is one third 
freſh light earth from a paſture, one 
third ſand, and the other third part 
lime rubbiſh, and rotten tan, in 
equal quantities. Theſe ſhould be 
well mixed, and Jaid in a heap fix 
or eight months before it is uſed, 
turning it over five or ſix times, 
that the parts may the better incor- 
porate ; and before it is uſed, it 
will be proper to paſs it through a 


ſcreen. Having filled as many 
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open air as the ſeaſon will perm 


C 
ſmall pots as you have cuttings u 
this earth, put one cutting be 
inches deep, or more, according v 
their ſtrength ; then giving then? 
gentle watering, ſet the pon h; 
warm ſhady place for about a week 
after which they ſhould be Plungel 
into a moderate hot bed of tame 
bark, obſerving to give them air, by 
raiſing the glaſſes as often 35 the 
weather will permit, and ſhadi 
them in the heat of the day, l 
about a month after ing 
cuttings will be rooted, and the 


you mult begin to expoſe then 1 
the open air by degrees, firſt dn. 
ing the pots out of the tan, ad 
ſetting them on the top, then nin 
the glaſſes very high in the dy: 
time. In about a week after rot: 
ing, remove the pots into the 

houſe, and bed gee = then i 
another week ; after which they 
may be expoſed to the open airit 
a well defended place, taking ctr 
not to have them too much expoled 
to the ſun, till they have bert 
hardened to the air for ſome tine 
In this place the plants may rennt 
till the beginning of October, des 
they ſhould be removed into lt 
conſervatory, placing them as net 
the windows as poflible at firſt, al 
letting them have as much fe 


and giving them but very little vr 
ter. b They ſhould be placed nf 
moderate ſtove in winter, and 1 
ſet abroad till midſummer. TF 
third ſpecies grows naturally 
Crete and Siberia, 2 n a bier. 
nial nt propagated Dy . 
wer, CE = a wall will * 
better than in the ground, ſo p 
where the ſeeds ſcatter ny 
in ſuch ſituations, the plants 115 
better than when they are 


vated. The fourth ſpecies go | 


naturally in Siberia; it . pu 
gated by off-ſets, and req 9217 
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dady fituation. The fifth kind 
opon old walls, and other 
buildings, in many parts of Eng- 
land and Portugal, and is not often 
cultivated in gardens : It is a ſhrub- 
by plant, the ſeeds of which, if 
itted to fall upon old walls, 
2nd other buildings, will thrive 
much better than when they are 
fown in the ground. The ſixth 
fort grows. naturally in Egypt, and 
is a ſhrubby plant, which requires a 
warm ſtove, to preſerve it through 
the winter in this country; nor 
ſhould it be expoſed abroad in ſum- 
mer, but kept in the ſtove, or 
placed in an airy glaſs claſe. It is 
propagated by cuttings, which ſhould 
be taken off in ſummer, and plant- 
ed into ſmall pots plunged mto a 
moderate hot-bed ; and when they 
have taken root, let them be re- 
moved into the ſtove, and have but 
litle water, eſpecially in winter. 

COWSLIP, a ſpecies of Primula. 
See the article PrIMULA. 


Pulmonaria. See PULMONARIA. 


CRAB-TREE, a ſpecies of Pyrus. 
See the article Pr Rus. 


CRANBERRY, Vaccinium. See the 
article VA ccixnruu. 


CRANE'S-BILL, Geranium. See 
the article Gen aniun. 


CRASSULA, Lefler Orpine, or Live- 


ever. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the pentagynia, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants; 
order 5. of claſs V. The calyx is 
a perianthium formed of five, ſpear- 
| Raped, hollow, acute, erect, and 
permanent leaves, which meet in 
fuch a manner as to form a kind of 
tude. The corolla is compoſed of 
tve petals, the ungues of which 
we very long, linear, trait, con- 
awent, and joined at their baſes ; 
> gd 2 which form the 
oval and reflexo- patent. The 
neddaria are five, very ſmall, emar- 
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Wards. 


Jeruſalem CowsLIr, a ſpecies of 


10. Craſſula with a flaccid creeping, 
ſtalk, and leaves growing oppoſite 


| beſt propa 
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ginated ſquamæ, annexed outward- 
ly to the baſe of the germen. The 
fruit is compoſed of five, oblong, 
acuminated, ſtrait, compreſſed cap- 
ſules, opening longitudinally in- 
The ſeeds are numerous, 
and ſmall. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
ten ſpecies. 1. Craſſula with plain, 
cartilaginouſly ciliated leaves, join- 
ed at the baſe, and ſurrounding the 
ſtalk like ſheaths, or the Crimſon 
Craſſula. 2. Craſſula with ſpear- 
ſhaped, awl ſhaped, ſeſſile leaves, 
ſurrounding the ſtalk, channelled on 
their upper-ſide, and convex on 
their under fide. 3. Craſſula with 
awl ſhaped, obſoletely four · cor- 
nered leaves. 4. Craſſula with 
oval intire leaves growing oppoſite 
one to another, and narrow at their 
bafe. 5. Craſſula with oppoſite, 
oblong, plain, diſtinct, and ciliated 
leaves. 6. Craſſula with oppoſite, 
patent, rough leaves. 7. Craſſula 
with ſawed, indented, plain, alter - 
nate leaves, a ſingle ſtalk, and pen- 
dulous flowers. 8. Craſſula with 
awl-ſhaped leaves, which put out 
roots, and a naked fialk. 9. Craſ- 
ſula with a flaccid, proliferous, 
leafy ſtalk, the leaves determinately 


placed, patent, and imbricated. 


one to another, | 

Culture. Theſe are ſhrubby plants, 
and all natives of Ethiopia: They are 
gated from ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring 
in a pot filled with paſture- ground, 
and one fourth part of rotted cow- 
dung. Set this pot up to the rim 
in a bark-bed of a moderate heat, 
and once in two days give It a 
very flight ſprinkling of water. 
When the plants come up, let them 
be gently watered, and have air 


admitted to them in the middle of 


the day; and when they have at- 


tained to a little height, let * 


iy 


8 
be planted in a ſeparate pot filled 


wich the like compoſt, and ſet in 


the bark bed up to the rim; let the 
plants be gently watered, and the 
glaſſes covered with a mat during 
the heat of the day. When the 
plants are well rooted, let them be 
gradually inured to the open air; 
after which they will require to be 
ſhifted into larger pots, and by de- 
grees hardened to the air. They 
mult be ſet out for the ſummer 
among the exotics that bear that 
expoſure, and at the approach of 
winter be removed to the green- 
houſe, where the firſt ſpecies in 
particular will continue to flower 
from July to the end of winter, if 
rightly managed. Theſe plants 
may be alſo propagated by cuttings 
during any of the ſummer months ; 
but all the plants, except the firſt 
fort, whoſe flowers make a beau- 
tiful appearance, are preſerved only 


in botanic gardens for the ſake of 


variety. 

CRATZGUS, a genus of plants, 
called in Engliſh Wild Service. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the digynia, belonging 
to the icoſandria claſs of plants; 
order 2. of claſs XII. The calyx 
is a concave, permanent, patent pe- 
rianthium, compoſed of a ſingle 
leaf, and divided into five ſegments. 

The corolla conſiſts of five, hol- 
low, roundiſh, concave, ſemle pe- 
tals, inſerted into the cup. The 
fruit is a fleſhy, roundiſh, umbi- 
licated berry. The ſeeds are two, 
oblong, dition, and cartilaginous. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
nine ſpecies, which, as ſome of 
them grow wild in this country, 
and ſuch as are propagated in Eng- 
land, require all the ſame method 
of culture, need not be deſcribed. 
Culture. Theſe trees are beſt pro- 


pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 


ivuwn icon after they are ripe. 


Ibey nay alſo be propagated by 
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CREPIS, Baſtard Hawkweed. 


manent, with narrow ſcales, which 


| ſeed is fingle, oblong, crowned 


. lowing three only are admitted into 


| The firſt ſpecies grows naturally i 


CRE 
layers or cuttings, and they 
take root by grafting or bude 


upon pear ſtocks. They require 
ſtrong deep ſoil. 


Charaders. This is a genus of thi 
order of the polygamia qua, 
belonging to the ſyngenefia claſs 
plants; order 1. of claſs XIX 
The common calyx is double. Thi 
exterior one is very ſhort, ones, 
and deciduous. The inner one i 
oval, ſimple, furrowed, and per. 


are connected together at the top, 
The compound flower is imbrieate 
and uniform, with many equal ber. 
maphrodite florets. The proper 
flower conſiſts of one, tongue. 
ſhaped, narrow, truncated petl, 
indented at the top in five part, 
There is no pericarpium. The 


with a long feathery down, and 
ſtands upon a little. foot-ſtalk withid 
the cup. The receptacle is naked, 
Species, Of this genus there art 
thirteen ſpecies, of which the fol 


the gardens. 1. Crepis with all the 
leaves ſpear ſhaped, indented, and 
embracing the ſtalks, and the lower 
leaves ſinuated. 2. Crepis will 
oblong acuminated leaves embn- 
cing the ſtalks, the lower leave 
being indented upwards, and the 
higher leaves indented downwards 
3. Crepis with winged; any ular; 
indented leaves upon foot ſtalks 
Culture. Theſe are annual plant. 


Apulia, and the ſecond and tuin 
are natives of France. 109 * 
ropagated ſowing the 
4 4 the A on the border d 
the flower garden, where the part 
are defigned to remain, and vi 
require no other culture but ** 
kept clean from weeds If 
ſeeds are ſown in autumn, © 
mitted to ſcatter, the plants 

I 
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RES, 


leaves. 


3 
ee through the winter without any 
welter, and will flower early in the 


ſpring. 


Naſturtium. See Nas- 


TURTIUM. 


Jadian CRESS, Tropæolum. See the 


article TROP E OLUM. 


Sriatica Cx ESS, Iberis. See the ar- 


ticle IB ER IS. N 
CRINUM, Aſphodel Lily. 
Charaders. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogy nia, belonging 
to the hexandria claſs of plants; 
order 1. of claſs VI. The calyx 
is an involucrum of the ſhape of a 
ſpatha, compoſed of two oblong 
leaves, which bend downward after 
it opens, and expoſe to ſight a kind 
of little umbel. The corolla is 
funnel ſhaped, and conſiſts of a 
ſingle petal. The tube is oblong, 
cylindric, and bent. The limb is 
divided into fix, ſpear ſhaped, nar- 
row, obtuſe, concave, reflex ſeg- 
ments, three of which alternately 
are diſtinguiſhed by an uncinated 
appendage. The fruit is a capſule 
of an oval figure, with three cells. 
The ſeeds are numerous. 
Tpeczes, Of this genus there are 
four ſpecies, 1. Crinum with oval, 
{pear-ſhaped, pointed, plain, ſeſſile 
2. Crinum with keel- 
ſhaped leaves. 3. Crinum with 
the tops of the petals formed on the 


| Inſide like the nails of a finger. 
_ 4. Crinum wich ſpear-ſhaped plain 


leaves, and obtuſe 
| Culture, Theſe are perennial plants. 
be firſt is a native of ſome ſandy 
Places in Aſia, the ſecond grows 
naturally in Malabar, and the iſland 
-& lon, and the third in Ame- 
a. Ihey are ated by off- 
ſets from the —_ * the bulbs 
which ſucceed the flowers, and ripen 
kerfectly in this country. Theſe 
muſt be planted in pots filled with 
nch earth, and plunged into the 
nn bed in the ſtove. The roots 
all be tranſplanted in the ſpring, 
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ſible. 


| three lobes formed of three valves, 
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and all the off ſets taken off, other- 
wiſe they will fill the pots, and 
ſtarve the old plants They muſt 
be frequently, but gently refreſhed 
with water, and muſt be preſerved 
in the ſtove, where they will flower 
at every ſeaſon of the year. The 
fourth ſort is a native of Africa, 
and a plant of conſummate beauty, 
which may be propagated by oft- 
ſets from the ſides of the plants 
about the end of June, at which 
time the plants ſhould be turned out 
of the pots, and the earth care- 
fully cleared away from the roots ; 
then the fibres of the off ſets ſhould 
be ſeparated from the old plants, 
and the off ſets ſeparated without 
breaking their heads. When theſe 
are parted, they ſhould be planted 
each in a ſeparate pot filled with 
light kitchen garden earth, and 
placed in a ſhady ſituation, where 
they may enjoy the morning ſun, 
gent'y watering them twice a week. 


When they have put out new roots, 


let the pots be removed into a more 
ſunny ſituation, and let them have 
a little more watering. About the 
end of September the plants ſhould 
be removed into ſhelter, but let 
them have as much free air as poſ- 
About the end of October 
they ſhovld be taken into the green- 
houſe, where they muſt have a 
great ſhare of free air, and a little 
water once a week ; and in ſummer 
let them be turned out into the 


open air. 


CROCUS, Saffron. 


Cbaracters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the triandria claſs of plants ; or- 


der 1. of claſs III. The calyx is a 


ſpatha, or ſheath, formed of one 
leaf. The corolla is a fimple tube, 
conſiſting of one petal: Its extre- 
mity is divided into fix, erect, equal 
ſegments, of an oblong oval ſhape. 
The fruit is a roundiſh capſule with 


and 


and containing three cells, in each 
of which there are ſeveral round 
ſeeds. 


Species, Of this genus Linnzus 


reckons but two ſpecies. 1. Cro- 
cus with a ſpatha of one valve near 
the root, with a very lung tube to 
the flower, being the cultivated, or 
true Saffron. 2. Crocus with a 
two-leafed ſpatha, and a ſhort 
tube to the flower, or the Bulbo- 
codium of other authors. 


Calfure, Both theſe ſpecies are pe- 


rennial plants, and natives of the 
mountains of Italy. The autumnal 
and ſpring Crocus are varieties of 
the firſt ſpecies. The ſpring Cro- 
cus is very hardy, and will increaſe 
exceedingly by the roots, if ſuftered 
to remain ſome years in the ground. 
They will grow in all ſoils and fi- 
tuations, and are great ornaments 
to a garden, as they flower when 
fcarce any thing elſe is up. The 
fibres of theſe roots periſh when 
their leaves do, and they may, 


therefore, like all other roots of 


that kind, be taken up as ſoon as 
the leaves appear dead, and laid by, 
in a dry place till September, at 
which time they muſt be planted 
in for the ſpring flowering. 
They ſhould be planted in holes 
made with a debble, about two 
inches deep, and at two inches di- 
ance from one another; the earth 
þeing raked over them, they ſhould 
with it. If the weather is mild, 
they will, in January, appear above 
, and in February they will 
in full lower. The leaves are 
fo ſhort when the flower appears, 
that it ſeems produced on a naked 


ſtalk, but as that decays they grow 
to a conſiderable length; theſe look 


but unſightly after the flower is 


gone, but they ſhould not be cut, 
for that greatly weakens the root 
for the next ſeaſon's flowering. 


The autumnal Crocus does not in- 


[ 
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May, between twenty and thi 


about an inch deep 


2 little ſooner or latcy 369% 


) CRO 

creaſe like the ſpring C 

does it produce ſeeds prod 
try. It is cultivated to great 24. 
vantage in Cambridgeſhire, ad 
ſome other places. The method a 
cultivating it, as laid down in Ne, 
405. of the Philoſophical Tray. 
actions, is as follows: | 
Saffron is always planted upon fi. 
low ground, and that is prefer 
which has borne barley the year 
before. The ſaffron-grounds ae 
ſeldom above three acres, or lf 
than one ; and in chuſing, the piu. 
cipal thing regarded is, that they 
be well expoſed ; the ſoil not pon, 
nor a very ſtiff clay, but a tenye. 
rate dry mould, ſuch as com 
lies upon chalk, and is of an haz 
colour. The ground about lay. 
day muſt be carefully ploughed, the 
furrows being drawn much cloſer 
together and deeper, if the ſoil wil 
allow it, than is done for any kind 
of corn; and accordingly the chan 
is greater. About five weeks aker, 
during any time in the month of 


loads of dung is laid upon 

acre, and having ſpread it with 
great care, it is ploughed in as be- 
fore. About midſummer it s 


ploughed a third time, and between 
every ſixteen feet and à half, 2 


broad furrow or trench is left, whicl 
ſerves as a boundary to the 
parcels, when there are ſeveral pro 
prietors to one incloſure. I 
fences conſiſt of what is called dead- 
hedges, or hurdles. As to dhe 
weather, the hotteſt ſummers 1 
certainly the beſt, and therewith! 
there be gentle ſhowers from = 
to time. The next general pan 
the culture of ſaffron is the plan 
or ſetting the roots ; the only 1 
ſtrument uſed for which 3 7. 
— 


row ſpade 
ſpit-ſhovel. The time 
is commonly in the month of Jo): 


i 7 


FEEL EFFEFELERE. 
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8 this, one man with his ſpit- 
ſhovel raiſes between three and four 
inches of earth, and throws it be- 
face him about fix or more inches. 
Tao perion-;, generally women, 
ins with heads, place them 
in the fartheſt edge of the trench he 
makes, at three inches diſtance from 
each other, or thereabouts ; as ſoon 
z the digger ar ſpitter has gone 
gute the breadth of the ridge, he 
begins again at the other ſide, and 
digging as before covers the roots 
kf ſer, and makes the ſame room 
for the ſetters to place a new row 
at the ſame diſtance from the firſt, 
that they are from one another; 
thus they go on till a whole ridge, 
containing commonly one rod, 1s 
planted ; and the only nicety in 
digging, is to leave ſome part of 
the firſt ſtratum of earth untouched, 
to lie under the roots; and in fet- 
ting, to place the roots directly upon 
their bottom. The quantity of 
roots planted in an acre is generally 
about fixteen quarters. From the 
tine that the roots are planted, till 
« bout the beginning of September, 


anſwers. The me- 


labour about them ; but as they 
then begin to ſpire, and are ready 
to ſhew themſelves above ground, 
t muſt be carefully with a 
ſarp hoe, and the weeds, &c. 
raked into the furrows, otherwiſe 
they would hinder the growth of 
the plants. In ſome time after ap- 
pear the ſaffron-flowers, theſe are 
gathered as well before as after they 
re full blown, and the moſt proper 
une for it is early in the morning. 
carried home the flowers, 
they are ſpread upon a table, and 
tte chives picked ont with a good 
part of the ſtyle itſelf, and the reſt 
i the flower is thrown away as 


ales, and then they are dried on 
be kl re dried on 
Udcingl Uſe. Saffron is as pow- 


„ 


The corolla conſiſts of five, oblong, 


or ſometimes later, there is no more 


CRO 

erful a ſimple as almoſt any the ve- 
etable world affords, as it is a no- 
le cordial, and ſudorific, and is 
good in nervous and byſteric caſes. 
It is an ingredient in many of the 
compoſitions of the ſhops, and is 
frequent in extemporaneous pre- 


ſeriptions. 


CRO TON, Baſtard Ricinus, or the 


Turnſole plant. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monadelphia, belong- 
ing to the monoecia claſs of plants ; 


order 9g. of claſs XXI. The calyx 
perianthium 


of the male flower is a 
of five, oval, oblong, 


erect leaves. 


obtuſe petals, ſcarce larger than the 
leaves of the cup. The nectaria 
are five ſmall glandules affixed to 
the receptacle; theſe have ten or 


fifteen ſtamina, which are joined 


at their baſe, and terminated by 
twin ſummits. The calyx and co - 
rolla in the female flowers are the 
ſame as thaſe in the male. The 
germen is roundiſh, and ſupports 
three, reflexed, ſpreading ſtyles, 
crawned by biſid reflexed ſtigmas, 
The fruit is a rqundiſh three-cor- 
nered capſule, containing three 

and in © a ſingle ſeed. _ 


Species. Linnæus diſtinguiſhes na 
leſs than thirteen ſpecies of this 
genus, but twelve of theſe being 
natives either of the Eaſt or Weſk 
Indies, and ſo tender, that they can- 
not be preſerved in this cauntry out 
of the ſtove, notice ſhall here be 
taken of that ſpecies only which 
will bear the open air of this coun- 
try, and is the Croton with rhom- 


- boid ſpreading leaves, pendulous 


capſules, and an herbaceous ftalk, 
from which the Turnſole of the 
French is made. 

Culture. This plant natu- 
rally in the South of France, flowers 
in July, but rarely ripens its ſeeds 
in this country. It is an _ 

lat, and propagated from 

P P which 
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which ſhould be ſown early in the 
{pring on a border of light earth in 
a warm fituation, where it is de- 
ſigned to remain. When the plants 
come up, they ſhould be thinned, 
ſo as to be left at the diſtance of fix 
ioches aſunder; after which they 
will require no other care, but to 
be kept clean from weeds. 
U/zs. The fruit of this plant, while 
freſh rubbed on cloth, gives it a 
green colour, which almoſt in- 
ſtantly turns to a fine blue. The 
Succus Lacmus, or Turnſole, uſed 
in dying and painting, is prepared 
from this plant. 

CROWEFOOT, Ranunculus. See the 
article RanuncuLus. 

Mzuſ#-CRowrooT, Adoxa. See A- 
DOXA. | 

CROWN IMPERIAL, Fritillaria. 
See FRITILLARIA. 

Rezal Crown, a ſpecies of Fritillaria. 
See FRITILLARIA. 

CUCKOW PINT, Arum. See A- 
RUM. 

CUCULLARIA, a ſpecies of Fu- 
maria. See FUMARIA. 

CUCUMBER, Cucumis. See the 
A 

CUCUMIS, che Cucumber. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the ſyngeneſia, belonging 
to the monoecia claſs of plants; or- 
der 10. of claſs XXI. The calyx 
of the male flowers is a perianthium 
of one bell-ſhaped leaf, the border 
of which is terminated by five 


briſtles. The corolla is formed of 


a ſingle petal, bell ſnaped, adhe- 
ring to the cup, and cut into five, 
oval, rough ſegments. The calyx 

and corolla in the female flowers are 
like thoſe in the male. The fruit 
is an apple, containing three, ſoft, 
membranaceous cells, including ma - 
ny, oval, compreſſed, ſharp-pointed 
ſeeds. 

| Species. Linnæus reckons ſeven 
ſpecies of Cucumis, of which two 
only are uſually cultivated in our 


the white one, and the long 


is what our gardeners almoſt ſoch 


gardens. 1. Cucumis with ;; 
angled leaves, and an oblon- kn 
fruit, or the Common Garda © 
cumber. 2. Cucumis with * 
iſn angled leaves, and a tr, 
fruit, or the Comu.on Melon: * 
of each of theſe there are * 
TATIEDSS.,  - + 

Culture, There are three varied 
of the common cucumber cal. 
vated in gardens; the common kind 
one. The firſt is what we bing 
market in England. The ſecond 
the common Dutch kind, ad ; 
greatly preferable to ours, as beit 
mach firmer, and having fee 
ſeeds; and the third is better eve 
than that, but is raiſed with df. 
culty. The common one, which 


cultivate, is raiſed at three differen 
ſeaſons of the year; the firſt is a 
hot beds, under garden - frames, fe 
early fruit; the ſecond is under bel 
or hand-glaſſes, which is for the 
middle crop; and the third 5 u 
the common ground, which i ke 
a late crop, or to pickle, The 
Cucumbers which are ripe bel 
April are unwholſome, being raid 
wholly by the ferment of dung, 
not by the ſun's heat. Thoſe nee 
in April are good fruit, and are 
raiſed in the following manner: 
Toward the latter end of Janua), 
a quantity of freſh horſe dung mul 
be procured, with the litter amo 
it, and a ſmall proportion of (a 
coal aſhes ſhould be added w l. 
In four or five days the dung ail 
begin to heat, at which time à 
of it may be drawn flat on the c 
ſide, and covered with two 
thickneſs of good earth; this ws 
be covered with a bell-glab, a 
after two days, when the end 
warm, the ſeeds muſt be wt 
it, covered with a quarter of 95 
inch of freſh earth, and the P, 
then ſet on again, The gl 
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great additional ſtrength. 


e 7 
be covered with a mart at nights, 
and in four days the young plants 
will appear 3 when theſe are ſeen, 
the reſt of the dung mult be made 
up into A bed for one or more 
lights, This muſt be three feet 
thick, and beat cloſe together, and 
covered three inches deep with fine 
freſh earth; the frame muſt then 
be put on, and covered at night, 
or in bad weather, with mats. 
When the carth is hot enough, the 
plants from under the bell muſt be 
tranſplanted into it, and ſet at two 
inches diſtance. The glaſſes muſt 
be now and then a little raifed to 
give air to the plants, and turned 
often, to prevent the wet from the 
ſteam of the dung from dropping 
down upon them. The plants muſt 
be watered at times with water, ſet 
on dung till as warm as the air in 
the frame ; and as the young plants 
grow up, the ſtalks of them ſhould 
be earthed up, which will give them 


bed is not hot enough, ſome freſh 
litter ſhould be laid round its ſides; 
and if too hot, ſome holes ſhould 
be bored into ſeveral parts of it with 
a ſtake, which will let out the heat, 
and when the bed is thus brought 
to a proper cooineſs, the holes are 
to be ſtopped up again with freſh 
dung. When theſe plants begin to 


| Hoot their third, or rough leaf, 
_ Mnother bed muſt be prepared for 


them like the firſt, and when it is 
properly warm through the earth, 
the plants of the other bed muſt be 
taken up, and planted in this, in 
which there malt be a hole in the 
middle of each light, of about a 
foot deep, and nine inches over, 
hlled with light and fine freſh earth, 
laid hollow, in form of a baſon: 
In each of theſe holes there mult 
e ſet four plants; theſe mult be, 
for two or three days, ſhaded from 
the ſun, that they may take firm 
root, after which they muſt have 
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all the ſun they can, and now and 
then a little freſh air, as the weather 


will permit. When the plants are 
four or five inches high; their ſtalks 
ſhould be gently pegged down to- 
ward the earth, in as different di- 
rections as may be from one ano- 
ther, and the branches afterwards 
produced, ſhould be treated in the 
ſame manner. In a month after 
this, the flowers will appear, and 
ſoon after the rudiments of the 
fruit. The glaſſes muſt now be 
carefully covered at nights, and in 
the day-time they ſhould have gen- 
tle waterings, ſprinkling over the 
whole plants. Theſe will produce 
fruit till about midſummer, at which 
time thoſe of the ſecond crop will 
come in to ſupply their place : 
Theſe are to be raiſed in the ſame 
manner as the early crop, only they 
do not require quite ſo much care 
and trouble. 'This ſecond crop 
ſhould be ſowed in the end of March, 
or beginning of April. 

The ſeaſon for ſowing the cucum- 
bers for the laſt crop, and for pick- 
ling, is toward the latter end of 
May, when the weather is ſettled : 
Theſe are ſown in holes dug to a 
little depth, and filled up with fine 
earth, in form of a baſon, eight or 
nine ſeeds in each hole. Theſe 
will come up in five or fix days; 


and, till they are about a week old; 


are in great danger from the ſpar- 
rows ; after this they require only 


_ watering now and then, and keep- 


ing clear from weeds. There 
ſhould be only fire plants left at 
firſt in each hole, and when they 
are grown a little farther up, the 
worſt of theſe is to be pulled up, 
that there may finally remain only 
four. The plants of this crop will 
begin to produce fruit in July. 

The proper management and cul- 
ture of melons is this: The ſeeds 
ſhould be procurcd from good me- 


lons preduced in fome diſtant gar- 


L den ; 
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den ; for if ſowed on the place 
where it was raiſed and ripened, it 
15 very apt to degenerate. This 
ſeed ſhould be kept three years be- 
fore it is ſowed, and it ſhould be 
ſowed at two ſeaſons. The firſt 
for the early crop, to be raiſed un- 
der frames, ſhould be ſown in Ja- 
nuary, or the begioning of Febru- 
ary: The ſecond, to be raiſed un- 
der bell or hand glaſſes, is to be 
ſown in March, and this is the 
ſowing which produces the general 
crop of melons, which ripen in July 
and Auguſt. About a week before 
the time of ſowing the ſeed, ſome 
dung ſhould be prepared in a heap 
with the litter, or ſome coal-aſhes, 
ard the ſame methods ufed as in the 
eatiy cucumbers for the firſt crop; 
but for the ſecond, which is of 
more general uſe, the ſowing may 
be on the upper ſides of the hot- 
beds that were for the early melons 
or cucumbers, or on a freſh moce- 
rate hot bed. When the young 
plants are come up, they muſt be 
removed to another hot bed, and 
covered with hand glaſſes, and wa- 
tered and ſhaded till they have taken 
root; and after this they muſt have 
as much air and ſun as the ſeaſon 
will permit, and their ſtaiks ſhould 
be earthed up as they grow, which 
will vaſily ſtrengthen them. In 
the beginning of April the plants 
will begin to ſhew their rough 
leaves, a parcel of dung is then to 


be prepared with the litter and 


coal-aſhes. The common quantity 
1s a load to five holes; a trench 
mult then be dug, which ſhould be 
ten inches deep, if the foil be dry, 
but only three if it be wet. The 
dung muſt be evenly laid in this, 
and heaped up to three feet high. 
Then the places intended for the 
holes muſt be marked out, at each 
of which muſt be laid a baſket full 
of light rich earth, thruſting a ſtick 


of two feet long into the middle. 
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Then cover the dung all over x; 
the earth which was dup up out of 
the trench, laying it ſmooth 2nd 
about three inches thick ; then th 
glaſſes are to be placed cloſe dow 
over the place where each of the 
ſticks is, and in two days the eank 
will be warm enough to receive th 
ſeedling plants. The flicks wn 
now to be taken out, and the end 
formed in the places into a bolloy 
like a baſon, that it may retain the 
water which 1s given to the 
The plants are then to be tak 
up, and two ſtrong and thriving 
ones put into each of theſe 
which muſt be watered and ſhade 
till they have taken root. The 
plants having taken root, and thr 
out a fourth leaf, the top of exc 
of them ſhould be pulled off, n 
order to force out ſhoots from the 
bottom, and as the weather he- 
comes warmer, the glaſſes muſt be 
raiſed with ſtones on the ſouth fide, 
to give them air; and about twice 
a week they ſhould have a lie 
water, About the middle of May 
the ſtalks of the plants will begin to 
preſs upon the glaſſes on every fide 
and the glaſſes are then to be raiſed 
up on bricks, to give them room to 
run out; and they ſhould be pegge 
down with forked ſticks, and turned 
into a proper direction for ther 
running, ſo that they may be ol 
of the way of tangling one wit 
another: They ſhould now, if be 
weather be ſevere, be ſheltered with 
mats in the night, and wa 
gently at times. When the fal 
of the plants are grown ©0 
edges of the bed, the earth mult be 
railed with old dung buried 
it, till it be upon a level * 
beds, for two feet wide on 5 
fide. The branches are here 5e 1 
trained in a proper courſe, and 
glaſſes are to be 


of the plants; and 


water is given them is to be 
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led all over the plants. When the 
fruit begins to appear, the water- 
ings muſt be very gentle on the 
s; but it will be proper to 
ſoak the earth well with large quan- 
tities of water about the beds, which 
will ſpread a moiſture even to the 


the plants ſhould be gently watered 
wice a week, and that always in 
the evening. When the melons are 

wn of the ſize of a tennis ball, 
a piece of tile ſhould be laid under 
each to keep them from the ground. 
As they afterwards approach to ripe- 
nes, they ſhould be turned ſeveral 
times, that they may ripen equally 
on every fide; and if the weather 
be not very favourable, they ſhould 
be covered with glaſſes. If the 
melon is deſigned to be eaten as 
ſoon as cut, it ſhould be ſuffered to 
remain on the plant till it changes 
pretty yellow, and the ſtalk begins 
to ſeparate from the fruit ; but if it 
is to be kept two or three days af - 
ter cutting, it muſt always be cut 
proportionably earlier. It is a 
practice with many to take off the 
leaves about the fruit, that it may 
have more ſun; but this is wrong, 
and the fruit is always the worle 


taſted for it, and the ſkin is hard 
and tough. 


CUCURBITA, the Gourd. 
CheraRers, This is a genus of the 
order of the ſyngeneſia, belonging 
to the monoecia claſs of plants ; 
order 10. of claſs XXI. The ca- 
X of the male flowers is a fingle- 
leafed bell ſhaped perianthium, with 
a border terminated by five awl- 
ſhaped briſtles. The corolla con- 
liſts of one bell ſnaped petal ad- 
ering to the cup, and divided at 
e top into five parts. The ſta- 
mma are three filaments growing 
together at top The calyx and 
corolla in the female flowers are 
like thoſe in the male. The piſtil 
5 an oval germen, ſituated within 
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roots of the plants; from this time 
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the receptacle of the lower. The 
ſtyle is cylindric, and the ſtigma 
triſid. The fruit is an oval berry, 
containing only one cell, in which 
is a ſingle oval ſeed. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
five ſpecies. 1. Cucuibita with 
angular woolly leaves, a glandulous 
baſe, and a woody fruit, or the 
greater Bottle- gourd, commonly 
called Long-gourd. 2. Cucurbita 
with lobated leaves, and a ſmooth 
fruit, or the Pepo, commonly called 
the Pompion, or Pumpkin. 3. Cu- 
curbita with lobated leaves, and a 
warted knotty fruit, commonly cal- 
led the warted Gourd. 4. Cucur- 
bita with lobated leaves, an erect 
ſtalk, and a depreſſed knotty fruit, 
or the Melopepo, commonly called 
Squaſh. 5. Cucurbita with leaves 
divided into many ſegments, being 
the Citrullus, Anguria, or Water 
Melon. | 

Culture, Theſe are all annual 
plants. The firſt is a native of A- 
merica, and is ſometimes propagated 
in the Engliſh gardens by way of 
curioſity. The native places of the 
ſecond, third, and fourth ſpecies, 
are not known ; theſe may be pro- 
pagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 
April upon a hot bed. When the 
plants are come up, let them be 
tranſplanted into a more moderate 
bed, where they ſhould have a great 
deal of air; and when they have 


got four or five leaves, let them be 


removed into an old dunghill, or 
ſome ſuch place, where they may 
have room to run, as ſome of the 
ſorts will ſpread to a great diſtance. 
The fifth ſpecies grows naturally in 
Italy, Sicily, and ſome other ſouth- 
ern parts of Europe: It is propa- 
gated in the manner directed for the 
other ſorts. 


CUDWEED, Gnaphalium. See 


GNAPHALIUM. 


Baſtard CUDWEED, Micropus. See 
Micioeus. 
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mineous plants. See the article 
STALK, 
CUP, Calyx. See CaLrY x. 
CU*RESSUS, the Cypreſs tree. 
CharaFrs. This is a genus of the 
order of the monadelphia, be 
longing to the monoecia cizf> of 
plants; order 9. of clais XXI. 
The calyx of the male flowers is an 
oral amentum, compoſed of flow. 
ers placed thinly, and conſiſting of 
ſeveral roundiſſi ſcales, each having 
a ſingle flower. There is no co 
rolla. The calyx of the female 
flowers is a roundiſh cone, com 
poſed of between eight and ten 
floſcules, and of ſeveral oval ſcales, 
each having a ſingle flower; this 
has no corolla nor pericarpium. 
The fruit is a globular cone open- 
ing in angular target-ſhaped ſcales, 
under which is ſituated a ſmall, an- 

gular, pointed nut. 

Species. 
reckons but three ſpecies. 1. Cu- 
preſſus with imbricated leaves, and 
quadrangular branches, or the com- 
mon Cypreſs tree. 2. Cupreſſus 
with leaves on two ſides the branch- 
es, commonly called deciduous Cy- 
preſs. 3. Cupreſſus with imbri- 
cated leaves, and branches ſtanding 
two ways. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies of this 
tree is a native of Crete, and ſel- 
dom produces good ſeeds in this 
country. The cones ſhould there- 
fore Le brought over intire from the 
places in which the tree grows na- 
turally, and the ſeeds taken out 
Juſt before they are ſown. The 
method to get the ſeeds out, is to 
expoſe the cones to a gentle heat, 
which will make them open, and 
emit their ſeeds. This tree, tho 
found in moſt of our old gardens, 
is at preſent leſs regarded than it 
really deſerves, It adds a conſi- 
derable beauty to wilderneſles, or 
clumps of ever green: But beſides 
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this, it ought to be cultiy 

count of its valuable _ "= 
ſecond ſpecies is a native of . 
ginia, Carolina, and other mus 
North America, where it rifes in 
watery places to the Prodigiog 
height of ſeventy feet, and upu 
and ſeveral fathoms in circung. 
rence. The third ſpecies is a; 
native of North America, 4 
theſe three ſpecies are pro 
from ſeeds, which ſhould be fom 
early in the ſpring on a bed d 
warm, dry, ſandy earth, which 
ſhould be levelled very ſmooth. js 
the weather prove warm and d), 
it will be proper to water the bel 
taking care not to waſh the ſh 
out of the ground: In about x 
month's time, the plants will appex 
above ground, which ought to be 
kept free of weeds. After remain 
ing two years in this bed, they nay 
be tranſplanted into a nurſey: 
The beſt ſeaſon for removing then 
is in April, on a cloudy day that 
ſeems to threaten rain; and, in 
taking them out of the ſeed bei, 
the roots ſhould be preſerved n- 
tire, with a ball of earth to a 
plant. When they have been thre 
or four years in the nurſery, the 
may be planted out for good; and, 
if deſigned for timber, the diſtance 
of eighteen or twenty feet ſhould 
be allowed every way around then, 
They muſt be well watered at fil 
to ſetile the earth to their 700, 
which ought to be frequently * 
peated, if the weather proves dj 


M. dicinal Uſes. Cypreſs nut 1s 4 


very powerful aftringent and 
ſamic. In diarrhœas, and dyſe. 
teries, there is ſcarce any 6mple 
medicine preferable to it. R! 
alſo ſaid to be a good febrifugei 
but at preſent is little regarded 8 
the ſhops. 


CURRAN TREE, a ſpecies of N. 


bes. See the article RIBES. 


CUSPIDATED leaf, &c. ſuch # 


ointed like a ſpear. 
Fe noe 2" cycoandl 
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_ Trennial plants. 
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; plant, called in Engliſh Sow- 
„ This is a genus of the 
order of the monogy nia, belong- 
ing to the pentandria claſs of plants; 
order 1. of claſs V. The calyx is 
round permanent perianthium, di- 
vided into five oval ſegments. The 
corolla conſiſts of a fingle petal. 
The tube is globular, and is much 
larger than the cup, yet ſmall and 
nutant. The limb is large, and 
turns upward, and is divided into 


five ſpear-ſhaped ſegments. The 


neck is prominent. The fruit is a 
oloboſe berry opening in five places 
at the top, and containing only ofie 
cell. Ine feeds are numerous, 
oral, and angular. The receptacle 
is oval and free. 

Hecies. Linnæus reckons but two 
ſpecies of this genus. 1., Cycla- 
men with flowers reflected back, or 
the European Cyclamen. 2. Cy- 
clamen with the limb, or extremi:y 
of the corolla, nodding, or the [n- 
dian Cyclamen. Of theſe two ſpe- 
cies there are many varieties owing 


to culture, which other authors have 


repreſented with the titles of diſtinct 
ſpecies, 

Culture, Both theſe ſpecies are pe- 
Tne varieties of 
the firſt ſpecies are many, grow 
naturally in ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope, and flower in the winter. 
To cultivate the firſt ſort, ler good 


| ſeeds be collected from a well-efta- 


bliſhed root about the beginning of 
June, when they will be ripe: 
Let theſe ſeeds be well dried, and, 


about the latter end of Auguſt, 


Prepare a border by digging out the 
mould two feet deep, and throw- 
mg in a parcel of large gravel to 
cover the bottom two or three 
inches; then put in the mould 
again, level the ſurface, and ſcatter 
doer it the ſeeds, ſo that they may 
lie at about an inch diſtance. Sut 
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over them a quarter of an inch of 
the ſame mould, and throw on ſome 
pieces of furze buſhes. If the ſuc- 
ceeding time be dry, let this bed 
have row and then a little water. 
After this the plants will riſe, and 
thrive without any further care, 
than that of keeping them clear 
from weeds : They ſhould be thin- 
ned where they riſe too cloſe, and 
ſuch 2s are taken up for this pur- 
poſe ſhould be planted in ſome more 
vacant ſpots. They muſt remain 
in the bed till they are come to the 
time of their flowering, which will 
not be till about the fourth year; 
then the beſt ate to be marked, 


and when the leaves, which ſuc- - 


cced their flowers, are faded, they 


muit be taken vp, and planted out 
in different parts of the garden, 


leaving as mzny as can conveniently 
ſtand in the original bed; their 
diſtance in this ſhould be about two 
feet: After this tfey will require 
no particular care, They bear all 
ſeaſons with us, and flower in more 
profuſion every ſucceeding year, as 
the roots increaſe in bigneſs. The 
Indian Cyclamen, which grows na- 
turally in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt 
Indies, is to be raiſed from ſeeds, 
and the bit method is to ſow them 
in boxes, in the manner of the 
choicer flowers: For this purpoſe, 
let boxes of rough boards be made 
tour feet long, three feet broad, and 
eight inches deep; fill theſe boxes 
within an inch of the rim with the 
following compoſt ; mix up ſome 
paſture mould, with one third earth 
from under a wood pile, and one 
ſixth roited cow dung ; lay theſe in 
a heap, and let the whole be well 
blended, and ſometimes turned ; 


| ſcatter the ſeeds on this compoſt, 


and fift over them a quarter of an 
inch of the ſame mould: Set the 
box in a place where it will have 
the full ſun all winter; pick off any 
moſs of young weeds that appear 
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in ſpring. When the ſurface will 
be covered with young plants, let 
the box be removed to a ſhady 
place, where the ſun comes only 
in the morning. In April, if they 
are too cloſe, let ſome few be 
taken up; keep them gently wa- 
tered, and clear from weeds, till 
they are fit to be tranſplanted ; a- 
gainſt which time let a freſh com- 
poſt be made of the ſame ingre- 
dients as the firſt, and with it fill as 
many pots as you intend to preſerve 
plants. Carefully take up the fineſt 
of them, one for each pot, and 
plant ttiem with all paſlible nicety; 
the ſeaſon for this is in ſummer, 
when the leu ves are decayed. When 
the beſt are thus potted, the re- 
ma nder m/ be planted in a warm 
wWell- ſhelte d border, to take their 
chance among the hardy plants. 
Thoſe which are potted mult be 
placed in a ihady firuation, till they 
begin to ſhoot again; then they 
muſt be removea into a warmer 
part, and at the approach of au- 
tumn taken into the green-houſe ; 
here they will flower about De- 
cember, and continue full of beauty 
till late in the ſpring. All this 
while they muſt at times be wa- 


tered ſparingly ; and unleſs ſeeds 


are wanted, the ſtalks ſhould al- 
ways be cut down when the flow- 
ers are faded. Bo 

CY DONTIA, the Quince-tree, a ſpe- 
cies of Pyrus. See PyruUs. 

CYME, Cyma, a receptacle that runs 
into long faſtigiate peduncles, pro- 
ceeding from the ſame univerſal 
center, but with irregular partial 
ones. 


 CYNARA, the generical name of the 


plants, called in Engliſh Artichoke 

and Chardon. 

Charaters. This is a genus of the 

order of the polygamia zqualis, 

belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
lants; order 1. of claſs XIX. 


he common calyx is ſcalv and 
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«and an oval ſcaly cup, or the Gy. 


winged points, and oval ſcales to 


CYN 
ventricoſe. The ſcales 

iſh, numerous, fleſhy, — 
and pointed. The compound flog 
er is uniform, and tubular. The 
hermaphrodite florets are equi 
The proper flower confifts of ; 


ſingle funnel ſhaped petal. I 


tube is very ſmall. The | 
is oval, erect, and cut into fie 
narrow ſegments. 'There is no 
ricarpium. The ſeed is fingle, d. 
long, oval, compreſſed, and fou. 


lp 


cornered, and crowned with a 
hairy down. 
Species, Of this genus there a 


three ſpecies. 1. Cynara wid 
ſpiny, winged, and undivided leave, 


den Artichoke. 2. Cynara vic 
prickly leaves, which all end i 


the cup, or the Chardon. 3. (y. 
nara with winged prickly leaves 
woolly on their under ſide, and 
awl-ſhaped ſcales to the cups, 
the Wild Artichoke of Spain. 
Culture, Theſe three ſpecies are 
perennial plants. The firſt 8am 
tive of Italy and Sicily, and con- 
prehends the Globe Artichoke, and 
the Green or French Artichoke. 
The Green Artichoke was once it 
great repute, but is now never 
planted in the Engliſh gardens 
The Globe Artichoke is the bel 
ſort. The manner of propagaung 
this uſeful plant, is from flips « 
ſuckers taken from the old plant 
February and March ; thele, i 
planted in a good ſoil, will pt 
duce a good frait the autumn fal 
lowing. The old Artichoke flo 
are to be dreſſed in the latter end 
of February, or beginning df 
March; this muſt be thus perform 
ed; with a ſpade remove all de 
earth from about the ſtock, * 
below the part from which : 

young ſhoots are produced. 

make choice of two of the cles | 


and ſtraighteſt, and molt p 1 
8 * pl 
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nts, which are produced from 
the under part of the ſtock, let 
theſe be left for a crop; then with 
a thumb force off all the other buds 
and young ſhoots cloſe to the head 
of the ſtock, from whence they are 
produced, and with the ſpade draw 
the earth about the two plants 
which are left, cloſing it faſt with 
the hands to each of them, and ſe- 
arating them aſunder as far as can 
| be without breaking them ; then 
crop off the tops of the leaves which 
hang down. When this 1s done, 
a crop of ſpinach may be ſowed 
between the ſtocks, which will be 
gathered off before they come to 
| In the beginning of May, 
when the Artichokes begin to fruit, 
all the young plants produced ſince 
the dreſüng muſt be removed, and 
all the ſuckers taken off, leaving 
only the one principal fruit; and 
when the Artichoke is fit to gather, 
the ſtock mult be cut down cloſe to 
the ground, that it may ſhoot out 
new ſprouts before October, which 
is the ſeaſon for earthing them, or 
as the gardeners call it landing the 
Artichoke ſtocks. The earthing 
them is thus done; cut off all the 
ſprouts cloſe to the ground, then 
dig trenches between the rows, co- 
vering up the {tocks with the eaith 
in ridges : Thoſe Artichokes which 
are planted in a moilt rich ſoil will 
always produce the largeſt fruit, but 
the roots will not live through the 
winter in a very moiſt one. 
The Chardon js propagated in the 
kitchen garden annually from ſerds, 
which ſhould be ſown upon a bed 
of light earth in March. When 
the plants come up, they ſhould be 
thinned where they are too cloſe, 
and if they are wanted, thoſe which 
are drawn out may be tranſplanted 
into a bed at about three or four 
inches diſtance, where they may re- 
main till they are tranſplanted out 
for good. Theſe young plants 
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. 
ſhould be kept clean from weeds; 
and in June they muſt be tranſ- 
plated out on a moiſt rich ſpot of 
ground, at the diſtance of four feet. 
The ground ſhould be well dug be- 
fore they are planted, and the plants 
ſhould be well watered till they 
have taken root; after wh:ch the 
ground mult be kept very clean 
from weeds ; and as they advance 
in height, there ſhould be ſome 
earth drawn about each plant. 
When they are fuily grown, their 
leaves ſhould be cloſely tied up with 
a hay band, and the earth drawn 
ia hills about them almoſt to 
their tops, being careful to prevent 
its falling detween the leaves. In 
about five or fix weeks after the 
plants have been thus earthed, they 
will be blanched enough for uſe. 
The third ſpecies grows naturally 
in Spain, and on the African ſhore, 
and is preſerved only in the gardens 
of the curious for the ſake of va- 
riety. 5 
Medicinal Uſes, The Artichoke is 
a pleaſant, wholeſome, and very 
nouriſhing food ; the roots are 
reckoned to be aperitive, cleanſing, 
and diurctic ; good for the jaun- 
dice, and to provoke urine. The 
French and Germans eat not only 
the heads, but alſo the young kalks 
boiled, and ſcaſoned with butter 
and vinegar, The Italians ſeldom 
boil the heads, but cat them raw, 
when young, with ſalt, oil, and 
pepper. Artichokes have the re- 
putation of promoting venereal in- 
clinations to a very great degree; 
the ſtalks, preſerved in honey, are 


ſaid to be an excellent pectoral; 


but they ſhould firſt be blanched, 
like celery. The common leaves, 
boiled in white wine whey, are 
much commended in the jaundice, 
2$ is alſo the juice of theſe leaves. 


Characters. The Cynogloſſum is 
a genus of the order of the mono- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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in ſpring. When the ſurface will 
be covered with young plants, let 
the box be removed to a ſhady 
place, where the ſun comes only 
in the morning. In April, if they 
are too cloſe, let fome few be 
taken up; keep them gently wa- 
tered, and clear from weeds, till 
they are fit to be tranſplanted ; a- 
gainſt which time let a freſh com- 
poſt be made of the ſame ingre- 
dients as the firſt, and with it fill as 
many pots as you intend to preſerve 
plants. Carejully take up the fineſt 
of them, one for each pot, and 
Plant tthem with all paſlible nicety ; 
the ſeaſon for this is in ſummer, 
whe: the le..v-s are decayed. When 
the beſt ae thus potted, the re- 
maincer may be planted in a warm 
well ſnelte border, to take their 
chance among the hardy plants. 
Thoſe which are potted mult be 
placed in a ihady ſituation, till they 
begin to ſhoot again; then they 
muſt be removed into a warmer 
part, and at the approach of au- 
tumn taken into the green-houſe ; 
here they will flower about De- 
cember, and continue full of beauty 

till late in the ſpring. All this 
while they muſt at times be wa- 
tered ſparingly ; and unleſs ſeeds 
are wanted, the ſtalks ſhould al- 
ways be cut down when the flow- 
ers are faded. 


CYDONLA, the Quince-tree, a ſpe- 


cies of Pyrus. See Py Rus. 


CYME, Cyma, a receptacle that runs 


into long faſtigiate peduncles, pro- 

ceeding from the ſame univerſal 
center, but with irregular partial 
ones. | 


 CYNARA, the generical name of the 


Plants, called in Engliſh Artichoke 

and Chardon. 

Cbaradters. This is a genus of the 

order of the polygamia zqualis, 

belonging to the ſyngenefia claſs of 
lants; order 1. of claſs XIX. 
he common calyx is ſcalv and 


0 3 


and an oval ſcaly cup, or the Gy. 


perennial plants. The fiſt is 2 
tive of Italy and Sicily, and com- 


CYN 
ventricoſe. The ſcales are round. 


1ſh, numerous, fleſhy, emargingty 
and pointed. The compound flow 


er is uniform, and tubular. The 
hermaphrodite florets are equi 
The proper flower confifts of | 
tube is very ſmall. The % 
is oval, erect, and cut into fire 
narrow ſegments. 'There is 10 

ricarpium. The ſeed is ſingle, d. 
long, oval, compreſſed, and fou. 


log 


ſingle funnel ſhaped 


cornered, and crowned with a 
hairy down. 
Species, Of this genus there ap 
three ſpecies. 1. Cynara wit 
ſpiny, winged, and undivided leutz 


den Artichoke. 2. Cynara wit 
prickly leaves, which all end in 
winged points, and oval ſcales 1 
the cup, or the Chardon. z. Cy. 
nara with winged prickly least 
woolly on their under ſide, ad 
awl-ſhaped ſcales to the cups, u 
the Wild Artichoke of Spain. 
Culture. Theſe three ſpecies at 


prehends the Globe Artichoke, and 
the Green or French Artichoke. 
The Green Artichoke was once in 
great repute, but is now neter 
planted in the Engliſh garden 
The Globe Artichoke is the bet 
fort. The manner of / propagating 
this uſeful plant, is from flips « 
ſuckers taken from the old plant i 
February and March ; thele, i 
planted in a good foil, will pro- 
duce a good fruit the autumn fal- 
lowing. The old Artichoke ock 
are to be dreſſed in the latter end 
of February, or beginning 
March ; this muſt be thus perforn- 
ed ; with a ſpade remove all de 
earth from about the ſtock, donn 
below the part from which 
young ſhoots are produced. 55. 
make choice of two of the cle 
and ſtraighteſt, and moſt p — 


CYN ( 
nts, which are produced from 
the under part of the Rock, let 
theſe be left for a crop; then with 
a thumb force off all the other buds 
and young ſhoots cloſe to the head 
of the ſtock, from whence they are 
produced, and with the ſpade draw 
the earth about the two plants 
which are left, cloſing it faſt with 
the hands to each of them, and ſe- 
arating them aſunder as far as can 
de without breaking them; then 
crop off the tops of the leaves which 
bang down. When this is done, 
a crop of ſpinach may be ſowed 
hetween the Rocks, which will be 
gathered off before they come to 
ripen, In the beginning of May, 
when the Artichokes begin to fruit, 
all the young plants produced ſince 
the drefiing muſt be removed, and 
all the ſuckers taken off, leaving 
only the one principal fruit ; and 
when the Artichoke is fit to gather, 
the ſtock muſt be cut down cloſe to 
the ground, that it moy ſhoot out 
new iprouts before October, which 
is the ſeaſon for earthing them, or 
as the gardeners call it landing the 
Artichoke ſtocks. The earthing 
them is thus done; cut off all the 
ſprouts cloſe to the ground, then 
dig trenches between the rows, co- 
vering up the {tocks with the earth 
in ridges : Thoſe Artichokes which 
ate planted in a moilt rich ſoil will 
always produce the largeſt fruit, but 
the roots will not live through the 
winter in a very moiſt one. | 
The Chardon js propagated in the 


kitchen garden annually from ſecds, 
which ſhould be ſown upon a bed 


of light earth in March. When 
the plants come up, they ſhould be 
thinned where they are too cloſe, 
and if they are wanted, thoſe which 
are drawn out may be tranſplanted 
mto a bed at about three or four 
inches diſtance, where they may re- 
main till they are tranſplanted out 
for good. Theſe young plants 
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ſhould be kept clean from weeds ; 
and in June they muſt be tranſ- 
platted out on a moiſt rich ſpot of 
ground, at the diſtance of four feet. 
The ground ſhould be well dug be- 
fore they are planted, and the plants 
ſhould be well watered till they 
have taken root; after wh:ch the 
ground mult be kept very clean 
from weeds ; and as they advance 
in height, there ſhou!d be ſome 
earth drawn about each plant. 
When they are fuily grown, their 
leaves ſhould be cloſely tied up with 
a hay band, and the earth drawn 
up in hills about them almoſt to 
their tops, being careful to prevent 


its falling detween the leaves. In 


about five or fix weeks after the 
Plants have been thus earthed, they 
will be blanched enough for uſe. 

The third ſpecies grows naturally 
in Spain, and on the African ſhore, 
aad is preſerved only in the gardens 


of the curious for the ſake of va- 


riety. 1 

Medicinal Uſes, The Artichoke is 
a pleaſant, wholeſome, and very 
nouriſhing food ; the roots are 
reckoned to be aperitive, cleanſing, 
and diurctic ; good for the jaun- 
dice, and to provoke urine. The 
French and Germans eat not only 
the heads, but alio the young ſtalks 
boiled, and ſeaſoned with butter 
and vinegar. The Italians ſeldom 
boil the heads, but cat them raw, 
when young, with ſalt, oil, and 
pepper. Artichokes have the re- 
putation of promoting venereal in- 
clinations to a very great degree; 
the ſtalks, preſerved in honey, are 


ſaid to be an excellent pectoral; 


but they ſhould firſt be blanched, 


like celery. The common leaves, 
boiled in white wine whey, are 
much commended in the jaundice, 
2s is alſo the juice of theſe leaves. 


CY NOGLOSSUM, Hound's- tongue. | 


Characters. The Cynogloſſum is 
a genus of the order of the mono- 
L 4 ma, 


8 


gynia, belonging to the pentandria 
claſs of plants; order 1. of claſs V. 
The calyx is an oblong, acute, 
permanent perianthium, divided in- 


to five ſegments at the edge. The 
corolla conſiſts of a ſingle petal of 
the leng:h of the cup. The tube 
is cylindric, and ſhorter than the 
limb, which is lightly divided into 
five obtuſe ſegments. The mouth 
of the corolla is cloſed by five, 
convex, prominent, and connivent 
ſquamulæ. The fruit confiſts of 
four, roundiſh, ſcabrous, depreſſed 
capſules. The ſeeds are ſingle, of 
an oval figure, gibbous, acuminated, 
and ſmooth. 

Species, Of this genus there are ſix 
ſpecies. 1. Cvnogloſſum with ſta- 
mina {i-orter than the corolla, and 
broad ipear ſluped leaves, woolly 
leaves growing cloſe to the ſtalk, or 
the common Hound's-tongue. 2. 
Cynogloſſum with oval leaves em- 
bracing the ſtalks. 3. Cynoglol- 
ſum with the corolla twice the 
Jength of the cup, and ſpear ſhaped 
leaves. 4. Cynogloſſum with ſta- 
mina equalling the corolla. 5. Cy- 
nogloſſum with ſmooth, narrow, 
ſpear- ſnaped leaves, commonly cal- 
led Venus Navelwort. 6. Creep- 
ing Cynogloſſum with the lower 
leaves heart-ſhaped, 

Culture, The five firſt ſpecies are 
annual plants. The firſt is an offi- 
cinal plant growing naturally by the 
ſides of hedges and foot ways in 
England, and other countries in 
Europe. The ſecond ſort is a na- 
tive of North America. The third 
grows naturally in Spain, and the 
iſland of Crete. The fourth is a 
native of the Apennine mountains, 
and the fifth and fixth are natives of 
Portugal. The five firſt forts are 
propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 


autumn, in the places where the 


plants are to remain, and require no 
culture but. to be thinned, and 
cleared from weeds. The fixth 


” 
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kind is a perennial plant, | 
ers uſually about Chriſmas 3 
places where it grows naturally 
It has trailing branches, whi Put 
out roots from their joints, by 
which it propagates very faſt, ſo z 
to render the cultivation by ſeq; 
unneceſſary. It delights in a moi 
cool ſituation. 
Medicinal Uſes. The root of thi 
plant is kept in the ſhops, and i; 
reckoned a peQtoral, and a ny. 
cotic. Some recommend it in c. 
tarrhs, the gonorrhœa, and ſcio- 
phulous caſes. 
CYPRESS, Cupreſſus, See Cupnys. 
sus. 
Summer CYPRESS, a ſpecies of Che. 
nopodium. See CnENnoPopiny, 
CY'TISUS, the generical name of x 
plant, called in Engliſh Baſe Tre 
Trefo'l. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the decandria, belonging 
to the diadelphia claſs of plants; 
order 3. of claſs XVII. The ca. 
lyx is a perianthium, conſiſting of 
one ſhort leaf of a bell ſhaped fi- 
gure, obtuſe at the baſe, and di. 
vided into two lips. The upper 
lip is bifid and acuminated. The 
under one is indented into three 
parts. The corolla is of the but- 
terfly kind. The ſtandard is ring, 
oval, and reflexed on the fide. 
The wings are obtuſe, and of the 
length of the ſtandard. The keel 
is bellied, and acuminated. The 
froit is an oblong obtuſe pod, nar- 
row at the baſe, rigid, and filled 
with a few kidney-ſhaped com- 
preſſed ſeeds. 
S:ecies, Of this genus there are 
eleven ſpecies. 1. Cytiſus with 
ſingle pendulous bunches, and oval 
oblong leaves, commonly called 
Laburnum. 2. Cytiſas with ſinge 
erect bunches, and oval oblong 
leaves. 3. Cytiſus with erect 
bunches, the cup augmented by 3 


triple biactea, and ſeſſile flo 
| leaves 
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Cytiſus with erect ſpikes 
* orocecting from the ſides 
ol the branches, ſpear ſha ped wool- 

leaves, and the foot ſtalk of the 
middle one the longeſt. 5. Cy 
los with ſingle lateral foot ſtalks 
to the flowers, hairy, trifid, ob- 
uſe, ventricoſe, oblong cups. 6. 
Cytiſfus with flowers collected in 
heads, and branches lying on the 
ground. 7- Cytiſus with lateral 
dunches of flowers, angular bunches, 
and wedge-ſhaped ſmall leaves. 
8. Cytiſus with ſingle, ſpear ſhaped, 
narrow leaves, and angular branch- 
&. 9. Cytiſus with lateral flowers, 
hairy leaves, and an upright ſtri- 
ated ſtalk. 10. Cytiſus with ſeſſile 
flowers, hairy leaves, and an her- 
baceous flalk. 11. Cytiſus with 
pinnated leaves. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Switzerland, and grows to 
be a very large tree. The ſecond, 
taird, fifth, fixth, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth ſpecies, are natives of the 
fonthern parts of Europe, and as 
tney grow to be eight or ten feet 
higb, and in May 
loaded with long firings of yellow 
flowers, make a very agreeable ap- 
pearance in a garden. Theſe are 
all propagated by ſawing their ſeeds, 
which tacy afford in great plenty, 
in March, on a bed of good, freſh, 
lipht earth, ſifting over the ſeeds 
about half an inch of fine mould: 
In a month's time the plants will 
come up; they muſt be kept clear 
rom weeds, and watered at times, 
if the ſeaſon prove dry. They 

ld remain in the ſeed bed till 
the March following, when they 
be removed into nurſery- 
"<6 at a foot diſtance, in rows 
three feet aſunder : Here they muſt 
- watered, and their roots mulched 
ul they are thoroughly rooted, 
2 then the ground kept clear 
dom all weeds. They ſhould re- 


Nan here three years, and be then 
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are beautifully 
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removed to the places where they 
are to remain, in October, or elſe 
in February. The fourth, ſeventh, 
and eleventh ſpecies, are natives of 
the Indies, and too tender to bear 
the open air of this country: They 
muſt therefore be placed in a warm 
ſtove, and may be raiſed from ſeeds 
ſown on a hot- bed. They will 
grow three or four feet high the 
firſt year, provided they have a 
proper heat, and the ſecond year 
they generally produce flowers and 
ſeeds. The plants muſt be 
in the bark bed of the ſtove, but 
ſhould have a large ſhare of free 
air admitted to them in warm wea- 
ther; they muſt have, however, 
but little water in winter, and may, 
in other reſpects, be treated in the 

manner of other tender exotics. 

Canary CY T1SUs, the name of a ſpe- 


cies of Geniſta. See GenisTa. 
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AFFODIL, Narciſſus. See the 
article NarcissUs. 

Lily Darropit, Amaryllis. 
MARYLLIS. 

Sea DarFonrr, Pancratum. See 
PANC&8TIUM. 

DAISY, BPellis. See BELL Is. 

Blue DAs v, Globularia. See Gro- 
BULARIA. 

DAME'S VIOLET, Heſperis. See 
HEesPERIS. 

DAFHNE, the generical name of a 
plant, called in Engliſh Spurge 
Laurel, and Mezereon. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belong- 
ing to the octandria claſs of plants; 
order 1. of claſs VIII. Theres 
no calyx. The corolla conſiſts of 
a ſingle petal. The tube is cylin- 
dric, imperforated, and longer than 
the limb. The limb is divided into 
faur, oval, acute, plane, parent 


ſegments. 


See A- 
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ſegments. The fruit is a roundiſh 


. berry, containing only one cell. 


The ſeed is ſingle, round, and 
fleſhy. 


Species. Of this genus there are 


ten ſpecies. 1. Daphne with three 
flowers together fitting cloſe to the 
ſtalk, aud ſpear-ſhaped deciduous 
leaves, commonly called Mezereon. 
2. Daphne with flowers fitting cloſe 
to the tides of the branches, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, and fingle ſtalks, 
commonly called 'Thymelza. 

Daphne with flowers in cluſters fit- 
ting cloſe to the tides of the branch- 
es, and oval nor. ous leaves, co- 
vered with 11 KY nale oa both ſides. 
4. Daphe with cluſters of flowers 
growing clcie to the fides of the 
branches, and ſpear-ſhaped blunt 
leaves, Molly on their under-fide. 


5. Daphne with bunches of flowers 


proceeding from the ſides of the 
branches, and ſmooth ipear-ſhaped 
leaves, commonly called Laureola, 
or Spurge Laurel. 6. Daphne with 


bifforal flower- ſtalks proceeding 


from the ſides of he branches, and 
ſpear · ſhaped oval i:aves. 7. Daphne 
with flowers upon faot ſtalks col- 


lected into heads, and terminating 


the branches, and oblong, oval, 
ſmooth leaves, growing oppoſite 
one to another. 8. Daphne with 
cluſters of ſeſſile flowers terminating 
the branches, and ipear-ſhaped na- 
ked l-aves, or the Cneorum of 


other botanifts. 9. Daphne with 


a panicle of flowers terminating the 
branches, and narrow, ſpear ſhaped, 
pointed leaves. 10. Daphne with 
flowers upon foot ſtalks terminating 
the branches, and narrow, ſpread- 
ing, ſharp-pointed leaves, ſcattered 
thin upon the branches. 

Culture. Theſe are all ſhrubby 
plants. The firſt ſpecies grows na- 
turally in the woods of the norih- 
ern parts of Europe, and particu- 
larly. in ſome places in Hampſhire in 


this country. It has been long cul- 


tivated in the nurſery-parge, 
flowering ſhrub : There = 


varieties of this ſort; one 
white flower, which is ſ 


yellow berries, and the 2 


peach coloured flowers, and 
fruit: This ſhrub grows to tt 
height of five or ſix feet; it flowen 
ian February and March, and fone. 
times the flowers appear in Jaw. 
ary : It is propagated by fee 
which ſhould be ſown on a bords 
expoſed to the eaſt, ſoon after th 
berries are ripe. When the play 
come up, they wil! require no ode 
care, but keeping them clear frag 
weeds: If they are not too ck 


with 2 


they may continue in the ſeed bel 
to have the growth of two ſun- 
mers, eſpecially if they do not make 
much progreis the firſt year; tha 
at Michaelmas, when the leave 
are ſhedding, they ſhould be car 
fully taken up, and planted in : 


nurſery, in rows at about fixtea 


inches aſunder, and eight or nie 
inches in theſe rows: Here the 
may remain two years, by ud 
time Laney will be fit for remoni 


to the places where they 


are de- 


ſigned to remain. The belt ſei 
for tranſplanting them is autumn, 
and they thrive beſt in light, fad, 
dry earth. The ſecond, third, ard 
fourth ſorts, are natives of te 
ſouthern parts of Europe, and ſhoul 
have a dry ſoil, and warm fitvatidl 


The fifth ſpecies grows natural 


England, and ſome other counmn® 
of Europe; it is an ever ges 
ſhrub, and is proper to fill ap th 


vacant ſpaces in plantations. 1. 
pa paal uml [ 


ſixth ſpecies grows na 


Pontus, and the ſeventh is a nal 
of China: Theſe will not le! 


broad in the winter in this 


but muſt have a good green 


houſe 


to preſerve them. The eint, 5 
is a native of Switzerland and E 


gary, and may be propag? 
rected for the firſt ſort. 
I 


ted 6 
The un 
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| affixed to a partition 
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es grows naturally in Spain and 
* may be managed like the 
6xth and ſeventh ſorts. The tenth 


ſpecies is a native of Ethiopia, end 
will not thrive in this country, un- 
leſs it is preſerved in the bark ſtove. 
It will not bear to be tranſplanted. 


nn DATE PLUM, Dioſpy ros. 


See DIOSPIY ROS. 


DATURA, the generical name of a 


plant, called in Engliſh Thorn- 


order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants ; 
order 1. of claſs V. The calyx is 
an oblong, tubulated, ventricoſe 
perianthium, of a five cornered fi- 
gure, formed of a fingle leaf di- 
vided into five ſegments at the ex- 
tremity ; its upper part falls off near 


the baſe, but an orbicular ſegment. 


of it remains on the plant. The 
corolla is funnel ſhaped ; it conſiſts 
of a ſingle petal. The tube is cy- 
liadric, and ſomewhat longer than 


the cup. The limb is erect and 
patulous, of a five cornered figure, 


folded in five places, and almoſt in- 


tire at che edges, but riſing into 
ive points. The fruit is an oval 
capſule formed of four valves, con- 
taining two cells, and affixed to the 


baſe of the cup. The recepracles 


ae convex, large, punctated, and 
The ſceds 
are numerous, and kidney ſhaped. 

Hecies. Of this genus Linnæus di- 


 Linguiſhes no more than three ſpe- 


ties. 1. Datura with a ſpiny, 
erect, oval fruit, or the Stramo- 
mum. 2. Datura with a ſpiny, 
nodding, globular fruit. 3. Da- 
wa with a ſmooth nodding fruit, 
and a tree like ſtalk. 
Culture. The firſt and ſecond ſpe- 
cles are annual plants. The firſt 
vas Originally a native of America, 
1s now common throughout Eu- 
"Oe, as it will grow wherever the 


leeds are ſown; and if the plant is 
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permitted to ſcatter them, a plen- 
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tiful ſupply of freſh plants will come 
up. The ſecond ſpecies grows na- 
turally in Aſia ard Africa. The 
ſeeds of this ſort muſt be brought 
forward on a hot bed in the ſpring, 
and in June the plants may be 
planied out on a warm border of 
rich earth, where they will flower 
in july and Auguſt; and if cover- 
ed with glaſſes will ripen their ſeeds 
in this country. The third ſort is 
a ſhrubby plant, and a native of 
Peru. The ſeeds muſt be ſown 
upon a gentle hot bed, and the 
plants afterwards treated in the 
manner of tender exotics from the 
ſame country. 


| DAUCUS, the Carrot. 


Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the digynia, belonging to 
the pentandria claſs of plants ; or- 
der 2. of claſs V. The general 
umbel is compoſed of a number of 
ſmall ones; it is plane when in 
flower, but when in ſeeds concave 
and connivent. The partial umbel 
is multiple, and like it. The ge- 
neral involucrum is of the length of 
the umbel, and is compoſed of ſe- 
veral leaves, which are narrow, 
and have winged points. The par- 
tial involucrum is more fimple, and 
of the length of the ſmall umbels. 
The proper periantaium is ſcarce 
vilible. The general corolla is un- 
equal. The fingle flowers confiſt 
each of five heart-ſhaped 
which turn inward, and the outer 
ones larger than the reſt. There is 
no pericarpium. The fruit is of 
an oval figure, every way covered 
with rigid hairs, and 1s diviſible in 
two parts. The ſeeds are two, of 
an oval figure, convex and hairy 
on one fide, and ſmooth and plane 
on the other. 
Species. Linnæus diſtinguiſhes no 
more than three ſpecies of 'this 
plant. 1. Daucu with .prickly 
ſeeds, or the common manured 
Carrot. 
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Carrot. 2. Daucus with naked 
ſeeds, or the Viſnaga. 3. Daucus 
with plane rays to the involucrum, 
and recurved jags, or the Gingi- 
dium, or ſhining maritime Carrot. 

Culture. The ſecond and third ſpe- 
cies are natives of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, and being of no ule, are 
preſerved in botanic gardens only 
for the ſake of variety. Of the 
garden Carrot there are ſeveral va- 
rieties, which differ in the colour 
of their roots, and theſe variations 
may be continued, where there 1s 
Proper care taken not to mix the 
different ſorts together in the ſame 
garden. The Orange Carrot is 
generally eſteemed in London, 
where tne yellow and white Carrots 
are ſeldom cultivated. Theſe three 
different varieties of this plant are 


cultivated for the uſe of the kitchen ; 
and are ſown at ſeveral different ſea- 


ſons of the year, to afford a ſupply 
of young roots, in all ſeaſons, for 
the table. The ſeaſon for ſowing 
them, for the earlieſt crop, is ſoon 
after Chriſtmas. They ſhould be 
ſown in an open ſituation, but near 
a wall; though if they are ſown 


cloſe under it, they will be drawn 


up to ſeed too fait, and give no 
good roots: About eight inches 
diſtant is the propereſt place. They 
delight in a warm ſandy ſoil, which 
ſhould be light, ard well dug to a 
good depth, that the roots may mect 
with no obſtruction in running 
down, which makes them grow 
forked, and ſhoot out lateral branch- 
es, eſpecially when the ground has 
been coo much dunged the ſame 
year that the ſeeds were ſown, which 


will alſo occaſion their being worm 


eaten. The hairyneſs of theſe ſeeds 
makes them apt to ſtick together in 
ſmall cluſters, and renders it difficult 
to ſow them equally: They ſhould 
therefore be always ſown on a calm 
day, when there is no wind ſtirring 


to blow them together, and be well 


A; 


DECEMBER, the twelfth and {il 
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rubbed between the hand; to for 
rate them thoroughly: When the 
are ſown they ſhould be trod i vi 
the feet, and the ground raked level 
over them. When they firſt come 
up, they ſhould be hoed ou 9 
four inches diſtance ; and a monk 
after this, they muſt be dent 
gain ; and if they are to be draw 
while young, they are now to be 
left at fix inches diſtance 

way: If they are to ſtand to grow 
large, they muſt be ſeparated u 
ten inches. The ſecond ſeaſon fy 
ſowing carrots 1s in February. Thi 
muſt be done under a wall or hedge 
and on warm banks; but dhe 
which are to be in open large qu. 
ters, ſhould not be ſown till the 
beginning of March. In July they 
may be ſown again for an autumiul 
crop, and finally in the end of Au 
guſt for thoſe which are to ſtand 
tae winter. Theſe laſt will beſt 
for uſe in March, before any d 
the ſpring ones; but they are. 
dom ſo tender or well taſted. | 
order to preſerve carrots for. uſe al 
winter, they are to be dug op i 
the beginning of November, and 
laid in a dry place in ſand; and 
theſe roots being planted again i 
February, will ripen ſeeds in A 
guſt for ſucceeding crops : Tit 
longeſt and ſtraiteſt roots are tobe 
choſen for this purpoſe. 


month of the year. 
FLowER-GARDEN. All that de 
mands the attention of the gardedt 
in the open ground at this time,! 
the care of his flower beds, 
they muſt be covered up ot 0 
as the ſeaſon changing from moren 
leſs ſevere ſhews neceſſary. * 
carefully over the green-boule, 1 
ſtove plants. The cloſenels of g 
green houſe, eſpecially if there hi | 
been too free watering, W ca 
ſion mouldineſs on ſome 10 
more tender plants, to prevent 
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coſe air by too free a watering of 


the plants, and let the mouldmeſs 
be carefully rubbed off wherever 
it appears; and as it is apt to nie 


again in places where it has been 
rabbed off, let it be wiped with a 
gannel wetted in a flight brine. 
If the leaves are faded, let them 
be taken off when it is perceived 


they cannot recover, and let them 


nat be thrown about in the green- 
houſe, but carried away as ſoon as 
picked off, Let the ſame practice 
he continued in the ſtove, the win- 
dows of which ſhould be laid open 
in the middle of a mild day. Here 
let the heat be carefully kept up to 
a due height, without exceeding 
thoſe bounds, and let the plants be 
watered in proportion the more for 
the increaſed heat, but always by 
little at a time. 

In the SEMINARY, let the earth 
be turned which was laid up in 


ridges, and a little ſoot ſcattered 


over it with an even hand. Look 
to the ſeed beds of thoſe kinds molt 
in danger from vermin, and bait 
the traps with due care. Draw up 
the earth in mild days about new 
planted ſhrubs, and ſee the ſtakes 
of the reſt keep ſecure, that the 
winds cannot rock them. 


In the FrutT-Garpen take care, 


that the new planted trees be de- 


fended from the ſevere froſts, by 


keeping the ground well covered, 
and from the winds, by ſecing that 
their ſupports are ſecure. 
In the Kircutn-Garven, ſee 
the artichoke plants well earthed 
up, and continue the care of the 
cauliflower- plants, which are under 
glaſſes, by giving them air in the 
moſt favourable hours to prevent 
their decay; give air alſo to the 
Young ſalleting. If the weather 
de tole:ably mild, now plant the 
ſeveral cabbage kinds for ſced. 


11 


Characters. 


DEL 
let care be taken not to moiſten the DELPHINIUM, a plant known in 


Engliſtr by the name of Larkſpur. 

The Delphinium is a 
genus of the order of the trigynia, 
belonging to the polyandria claſs of 
plants; order 3. of claſs XIII. 
It has no calyx. The corolla con- 
ſiſts of five unequal petals diſpoſed 
circularly ; of theſe the upper one 
is anteriorly more obtuſe tnan the 
others, and is emarginated, and 


extended behind into a tubulated 


horn, which is ſtrait, long, and 
obtuſe; the others are of an oval 
ſpcar-ſhaped figure, and ſpread o- 
pen, and nearly equal. The nec- 
tarium is bifid, and is placed ante- 
riorly among the petals on the up- 
per part, behind it 1s protended 
outwards, and 1s incloſed in the 
tube of the corolla. The fruit 
conſiſts of one or of three capſules, 
of an oval ſubulated figure, ſtrait, 
compoſed of a ſingle valve, and 
opening inwards. The ſeeds are 
numerous, and angular. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
ſix ſpecies. 1. Delphinium with a 
one leafed nectarium, and a divided 
ſtalk, or the Field Royal Conſound. 
2. Delphinium with a one-leafed 
nectarium, and a fingle ſtalk. 3. 
Delphinium with a two-leafed nec- 
tarium, a fſiogle ſeed-veſlel, and 
leaves divided into many obtuſe 
ſegments. 4. Delphinium with a 
two-leafed nectarium, an intire lip, 
flowers growing fingly, and com- 
pound leaves divided into many 
narrow parts. 5. Delphinium with 
a two leafed nectarium, a bifid lip 
bearded at the top, cut leaves, and 
an erect talk. 6. Delphinium with 
a two-leated cup, and palmated 
leaves with intire lobes. 
Culture. The firſt and ſecond ſpe- 
cies are annual plants. The firſt is 
a native of moit parts of Europe, 
and conſiſts of a great many va- 
ricties, Which the gardeners, dillin- 
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upright, or unbranched Larkſpur. 


This and the ſecond ſpecies are 


great ornaments to the borders of a 
flower-garden, and are propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown 
where the plants are deſigned to 
remain. Thoſe ſeeds which are 
ſown in autumn produce the ſtrong- 
eſt plants, and the moſt double 
flowers, and ripen their ſeeds bet- 
ter than ſuch as are ſown in the 
ſpring. The plants require no o- 
ther culture, but to be thinned to a 
diſtance, and kept clean 
from weeds; but when they begin 
to flower, they ſhould be ſupported 
by flower-ſticks to prevent their be- 
ing broken by the wind, eſpecially 
if they are not in a ſheltered ſitua- 
tion. The upright ſort ſhould ne- 
ver be mixed with the branching, 
becauſe they do not flower at the 
ſame time. The third ſpecies grows 
naturally in Italy and Sicily: It is 
an annual plant, but baving little 
beauty, is only preſerved in the 
gardens of the curious for the ſake 
of variety. The fourth and fifth 
es are natives of Siberia, and 
have perennial roots; and are pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
fown in autumn; and the autumn 
following the plants ſhould be tranſ- 
planted to the places where they 
are deſigned to remain. The ſum- 
mer afterwards they will flower, 
and their roots will continue many 


years, and produce a greater num- 


ber of flower ſtalks. The fixth 
ſpecies is an annual plant growing 
naturally in the Levant, and in ſome 
parts of Spain, and may be propa- 
gated like the firſt and ſecond ſpe- 
Cics. 3 

DEVIL IN A BUSH, or FENNEILI-· 


FLowER, Nigella. See NIOELLA. 


DIAMOND FICOIDES, or Dt1a- 


MOND PLANT, a ſpecies of Meſem- 
bryanthemum. See the article Mz- 
SEMBRYANTHEMUM, 


ry 
guiſh into the branched, and the DIANTHUS, the name 
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Linnæus calls a genus I — 
Gi. 


3 the Clove 
ower, or July. flower 
Carnation Pink. N . 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the digynia, belong © 
the decandria claſs of plant; g. 
der 2. of claſs X. The calyx i 
a long, cylindric, ſtriated, perns. 
nent perianthium ; its mouth ; 
erect, and divided into five 
ments; its baſe is ſurrounded wi 
four ſquamulz, two of which tant 
lower than the reſt. The cordll 
conſiſts of five petals, the u 

of which are of the length of the 
cup; they are narrow, and inſene 
into the receptacle. The limb 5 
plane, and the bracteæ of the ye. 
tals broadeit at the extremity, and 
ſerrated. The fruit is a cylindr 
covered capſule, conſiſting of one 
cell, and opening four ways at the 
top. The ſeeds are numeroy, 
compreſſed, and roundiſk. The 
receptacle is free, has four corner, 
and is but half the length of the 
fruit. = 

Species, Of this genus there ar 
fifteen ſpecies. 1. Dianthus with 
many flowers gathered into bunch 
es, the ſcales of the cup oval, avl- 
ſhaped, and equal in length tothe 
tube of the flower, ard with ſpeu- 
ſhaped leaves, called Broad-leaved 
garden Sweet William. 2. Dun. 
thus with many flowers 
together into bunches, the ſcales f 
the cup oval, ariſtated, and equa 
in length to the tube, with line! 
leaves. 3. Dianthus with mu) 
flowers gathered together 1 
bunches, the ſcales of the cup hal 
and ſpear-ſhaped, and equal 5 
length to the tube of the fowl, 
called the Deptford Pink. 4 * 
anthus with many flowers colled 
in heads, the ſcales of the 4 
oval, obtuſe, and chafty, - 
longer than the tube of the 11 
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glel the Wild Childing Sweet 


"i Dianthus with a fingle 
— he ſcales of the cop oval, 
d very ſhort and crenated petals. 
1 Dianthus with a ſingle flower, 
the ſcales of the cup double and 
wear-ſhaped, and crenated petals. 
3 with a ſingle flower, 
= ſcales to the cup, and cr enated 
petal: commonly called Mountain 
Pink. 8. Dianthus with a ſingle 
fower, the ſcales of the cup awl- 
ſhaped, ſpreading, and equalling the 
and crenated petals, called 
China Pink. q. Dianthus with a 
fingle flower, the ſcales of the cup 
oval, and very ſhort, and the petals 
cut into many points, with a hairy 
bottom. 10. Dianthus with a ſingle 
flower upon a ftalk, oval ſcales to 
the cup, the petals cut into many 
points, and narrow leaves. 11. 
Dianthus with one flower upon a 
talk, crenated petals, the exterior 
ſcales of the cup equalling the tube, 
and narrow obtuſe leaves. 12. Di- 
anthus with one flower upon a ſtalk, 
crenated the ſcales of the 
cup very ſhort, and awl-ſhaped 
leaves. 13. Dianthus with a ſhrub- 
by ſtalk, and awl-ſhaped leaves. 
14. Dianthus with a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 15. Di- 
anthus with five-cornered cups, the 
ſcales of the cups ſpear-ſhaped and 
equal, and the leaves awl-ſhaped. 
Culture, The firſt and ſecond ſpe- 
dies are perennial plants. The ſe- 
cond grows naturally in Germany, 
Italy, and Sicily ; but the native 
Place of the firſt ſort is not known. 
The third and fourth are annual 
Plants, The third grows naturally 
5 oo, Sweden, Germany, 
"ce, and Italy. The fourth is 
2 native of NS as parts of 
lope, but having little beauty is 
dom cultivated in the gardens. 
fifth, fixth, and ſeventh forts 
Te perennial plants. 
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| The fifth 
Nous naturally in Italy, and confiits 
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of ſeveral varieties. The fixth 
grows wild in ſeveral countries of 
Europe, and the ſeventh is a native 
of Engiand. The fixth and ſeventh 
ſorts, having no beauty, are ſeldom 
admitted into gardens. The eighth 
grows naturally in China, and is an 
annual plant. The ninth is peren- 
nial, and grows naturally in Eu- 


rope and Canada. The tenth, ele- 


venth, and twelfth forts, are alſo 
perennial plants, and are natives of 
the ſouthern parts of Europe. The 


tenth and eleventh ſorts are only 


preſerved in botanic gardens for the 
ſake of variety. The thirteenth 
and fourteenth are ſhrubby plants, 
and grow naturally in the Levant, 
and the fifteenth ſpecies is peren- 
nial, and a native of France and 
Switzerland. Of theſe ſpecies there 
are vaſt varieties of fine flowers 
now cultivated in the gardens, which 
are only accidental variations pro- 
duced by culture, and the number 
of theſe are conſtantly increaſing ; 
and as the new varieties are ob- 
tained, the old flowers are rejected. 


The plants of this genus are gene- 


rally conſidered in three diviſions, 
as well with reſpect to culture as 
appearance. The firſt diviſion com- 
prehends all the variety of Pinks; 
the ſecond all thoſe of Carnations, 
and the third thoſe of the Sweet 
William. 

Of the Pink there is a great variety 
now cultivated in the gardens, as 


the Damaſk Pink, the White Shock, 


the Pheaſant's- eye with double and 
ſiogle flowers, the common red 


Pink, Cob's Pink, Dobſon's Pink, 


White Cob Pink, and Bat's Pink. 
The common Pinks are propagated 
either by ſeeds, which is the way 
to obtain new varieties, or by ma- 
king layers of them, or planting 
ſhips. If they are propagated by 
feeds, thoſe of the beſt forts ſhould 
be {own in the ſpring. and the plants 
treared in the manner that ſhall 

hereafter 
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hereafter be directed for the Car- 
nation, with this difference only, 
that as the Pinks are leſs tender, fo 
they may be more hardily treated ; 
thoſe which are propagated by lay- 
ers muſt alſo be managed as the 


_ Carnation. The belt time to plant 


the ſlips of Pinks is about the end 
of July. If the weather be dry, 
they will require to be conſtantly 
watered every other day, till they 
have taken root : Theſe ſhould be 
planted in a ſhady border, and the 
ground dug well, and ſoaked with 
water a few hours before the ſlips 
are planted ; three inches ſquare is 
about the diſtance they ſhould be 
Planted at; the ground muſt be 
cloſed very hard about them, and 
they muſt be well watered till the 
cuttings have taken root; after 
which they will require no other 


Care, but to keep them clear from 


weeds till autumn, when they ſhould 
be tranſplanted to the borders of the 
flower-garden, where they are de- 
ſigned to remain. 

The Carnation is by the floriſts 
diſtinguiſhed into four claſſes; the 
firſt they call Flakes, theſe are of 
two colours only, and their ſtripes 
are large, going quite through the 
leaves. The ſecond is called Bi- 
zarrs ; theſe have flowers ſtriped, 
or variegated with three or four 
different colours in. irregular ſpots 
and ſtripes. The third are called 
Piquettes ; theſe flowers have al- 
ways a white ground, and are ſpot- 
ted with ſcarlet, red, purple, or 
other colours. The fourth are cal- 
led Painted Ladies ; theſe have their 
petals of a red or purple colour on 
the upper-fide, and are white un- 
derneath. Of each of theſe claſſes 
there are numerous varieties, but 
chicfly of the Piquettes, to enu- 
merate which would be uſeleſs, as 
every country produces new flowers 
almoſt every year. Theſe flowers 
are propagated two ways, the one 
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by ſeed, the other by layer. 

firſt of theſe methods i the 2. 
raiſe new flowers, the other fo 
way to preſerve and multiply doe 
of former years. For the 5; 
them from ſeed, great care muſt be 
taken to procure good ſeed, an 
ſome pots or boxes muſt he filled 
with very freſh light earth, mixed 
with rotten cow-dung. The ſee 
is to be ſown not too thick on th 
aud a little of the ſame light earh 
lifted over it; then the pots ae 
be expoſed to the morning ſun, til 
eleven a clock, and gently water 
as they require. The ſeed muſt he 
ſown in April. In a month the 
plants will appear; they muſt he 
kept clear of weeds, and in Jue 
they mult be tranſplanted into ſone 
beds of the ſame earth, in an 
airy ſituation. They muſt be ie 
here at four inches diſtance, and 
kept clear from weeds, and watered 
as there ſhall be ſeen occaſion; they 
may remain here till Auguſt; fron 
hence they muſt then be removed 
into other beds of the ſame earth, 
and planted at fix. inches diltance, 
and in this place they are to beet 
to flower. When they are in flow- 
er, the fineſt kinds ſhould be matk- 
ed, and all the layers that can be, 
ſhould, during the time of tet 
flowering, be laid down from them: 
Toward the latter end of Augil, 
theſe will have taken root, and de 
are then to be taken off, and 
out into pots, two in each l. 
The method of laying them is thy: 
Slip off the leaves from the _ 
part of the ſhoot intended 10 te 
laid, and cut a {lit in one dd 

middle joints, and cut off wy 
of the leaves, and cut ot 
lin rt of the joint, V 

lit 1 then raiſe the - 
about the place a little 4 1 
down the lic part of the j®” 
it, keeping the t. p uprigh+ 

falten it in its place by 83%, 
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ung coyer it with earth; then 
Io 1 gentle watering, and re- 

+ this as often as is. neceſſary, 
and in fix weeks the layers will 
have taken ſo much root as to be 
ready to tranſplant ; they are then 
to be planted ſingle, in pots of a 
e earth, of a hazel land, 
ker turf earth of paſture, with 
\ moiſture of old cow-dung, or the 
rotten dung of a melon bed. The 
turf ſhould be taken with the ſoil, 
and the whole ſuffered to lie and 
mellow together for ſix or eight 
months before it is wanted, turning 
it oſten in the mean time. They 
require ſhelter in the winter ſeaſon, 
and as it is difficult to ſhelter a large 
number in their pots, which are 
uſually nine inches over, it may 
be a better way to plant them out 
in Auguſt in very ſmall pots, ſhel- 
tering a number of theſe all winter 
, win and in the middle of 
February they may be tranſplanted 
into the pots they are to flower 
in: theſe, in April, ſhould be ſet 
out upon a ſtage of boards, open 
to the ſouth-eaſt, but defended 
from the weſt winds, and not too 
near trees, walls, or buildings, 
where they are to flower. Of the 
dweet Williams there is a great 
variety, and very elegant diverſi- 
| hes of colouring ; the principal 
difference however is between the 


kinds are to be propagated by 
wing their ſeeds in March, on 
a bed of light earth; in May they 
vill be ready to plant out, and 
muſt then be ſet at fix inches di- 


of earth. In theſe beds they 
ſhould remain till Michaelmas, 
and then be tranſplanted to the 
Places where they are deſigned to 
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- Auguſt, when that of the beſt 
Wers ſhould be ſaved. The 
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dick, ſtuck into the ground over 


lingle and double kinds. The ſin- 


ance, in beds of the ſame kind 


and ripen their ſeeds 


bie 
double kinds are propagated by 
layers, in the ſame manner with 
the carnations; they love a mid- 
dling foil, neither too light nor 
too ſtiff : they continue flowering 
a long time, and are very beau- 
tiful, eſpecially that variety called 
the Mule, which produces yearly 
two full blooms of flowers, the one 
in May, the other in July. 
DICTAMNUS, White Dittany, or 
Fraxinella. | 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belong- 
ing to the decandria claſs of plants, 
order 1, of claſs X. The calyx is 
a ſmall deciduous perianthium, 
compoſed of five leaves, of an ob- 
long pointed figure: the corolla 
. conſiſts of five petals of an oval 
ſpear-ſhaped figure, pointed, and 
unequal; three of them are turned 
upward, and two are placed ob- 
liquely at the ſides; the fruit is 
compoſed of five capſules growin 
together by their Nc — they 
are compreſſed, pointed diſtant at 
the tops, and formed of two 
valves; the ſeeds are numerous 
and turbinated. 3 
Species. There is only one known 
ſpecies of this genus. | 
Culture. This is a perennial plant, 
and a native of Germany, France, 
and Italy. It is a very ornamental 
plant for gardens, and is propa- 
ated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
Don in autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe. In April following the 
lants will come up, they ſhould 
conſtantly kept from weeds ; 
and in the autumn when their 
leaves decay, the roots ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and planted in 
beds at the diſtance of fix inches; 
theſe beds ſhould be four feet 
broad,, and the paths between 
them two. In the beds the plants 
may ſtand two years, during which 
time they muſt be kept clean from 
weeds. In the autumn they ſhould 
be carefully taken up, and planted 
M in 
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in the middle of the borders of the 
flower garden, where they will 
continue thirty or forty years pro- 
ducing more ſtems of flowers in 
proportion to the ſize of the roots; 
they ſhould be kept clean from 
weeds, and the ground about them 
dug every winter. 

Medicinal Uſes. The root of this 
plant is kept in the ſhops, and 
much recommended as a cephalic. 

DIERVILLA, a ſpecies of Lonicera. 
See LONICERA. 

DIGITALIS, the generical name 
of a plant, called in Engliſh Fox- 
glove. 

Charactert. This is a genus of the 
order of the angioſpermia, belong- 
mg to the didynamia clals of 
plants, order 2 of Claſs XIV. 
The calyx is a perianthium di- 
vided into five parts ; the corolla 
is bell-ſhaped, of one petal, with 
a large open tube, whoſe baſe is 
cylindrical and contracted : the 
brim is ſlightly divided into four 
parts, the upper lip ſpreading and 
indented at the top; the lower is 
larger. The fruit 1s an oval cap- 
ſule of the length of the cup, con- 
fiſting of two valves, and contain- 
ing two cells; the feeds are nume- 
rous and ſmall, 

Species. Of this genus are reckon- 
ed four ſpecies. 1. Digitalis, with 


the ſmall leaves of the cup oval and 


acute, the petals obtuſe, and the 
upper lip entire; or the common 
Foxglove 2. Digitalis, with the 
{mall leaves of the cup ſpear- 
ſhaped, and the petals acute, with 
the upper lip bifid. 3. Digitalis, 
with oval blunt leaves to the cups, 
and the lower lip of the petal as 
long as the flower. 4. Digitalis, 


with ſpear ſhaped leaves to the 


cup, an acute corolla with two 
lips, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally by the ſide of hedges, in 
thady woods in England and the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, and is a 


6 


tive of Italy, and the coun 
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biennial plant. The ſecond for 


grows naturally in France an 
Italy. The third ſpecies is a m. 


round Conſtantinople. The 6. 
cond and third are perennial plant, 
and all the three are propaoated ; 
e Propagated in 

gardens, to which they are a 
great ornament. The ſeeds are ty 
be ſown in March in a freſh {i 
that 1s not too Riff, and when the 
plants come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into beds at fix inches 
diſtance, where they may remain 
till the Michaelmas following, ob- 
ſerving to keep them clear from 
weeds ; they are then to be tranſ. 
planted into large borders, and in 
the May following they will pro- 
duce their flowers. Theſe will 
continue a month or more in their 
beauty, and the ſeeds will ripen in 
Auguſt, which if let alone, wil 
ſow themſelves, and ſufficiently 
ſtock a garden ; but ſome of the 
ſpecies, as the iron coloured one, 
if the ſtalks be cut down as ſoon 
as it has flowered, will ſhoot again 
from the root and continue; thele 
may be afterwards propagated by 
parting the roots. The fourth fort 

grows naturally in the Canary 
Iſlands, and is a ſhrubby plant, 

propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 

autumn, foon after they are npe, 
in pots filled with light earth. 
Theſe pots ſhould be plunged into 

an old bed of tanner's bark, and 

in mild weather the glaſſes ſhould 

be drawn off to admit the a. 

When the plants are large enough 

to be removed, they ſhould be 

planted each in a ſeparate p% 

filled with light earth, and placed 

under the frame till they bw 

taken new roots, then they ſuo 

be gradually inured to the ofen 

air. During the ſummer { 

the plants ſhould remain 7 

in a ſheltered fituation, but 1 

winter they muſt be placed in 

greenhouſe; in mild weather the} 
| a | ſhould 


the 
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fould have air conſtantly admitted 
o them; they require frequent 
waterings, but ſhould not have 
moch in winter. 

Medicinal Lien. The common fox- 
love is a noted vulnerary, and 
i; eſteemed deterſive and laxative, 


nally. 
MILL, Anethum. See AxETHUM. 
DIOSPYROS, the generical name of 
a plant, called in Engliſh Indian 
Date Plum. - 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the dioecia, belonging to 
the polygamia claſs of plants, or- 
der 2. of Claſs XXIII. The calyx 
of the hermaphrodite flower is a 
and permanent perianthium, 
formed of a fingle leaf, lightly 
divided into four ſegments, and 
obtuſe. The corolla conſiſts of a 
fingle petal, divided into four a- 
cute open ſegments. The fruit is 
a large globoſe berry, containing 
ſeveral cells, and placed on a very 
large patent calyx. The ſeeds are 
eight in number, roundiſh, com- 
preſſed, and very hard. The calyx 
of the male flowers is a ſmall ſingle 
leafed perianthium cut into four 
obtuſe ſegments. The corolla is a 
lingle petal, thick, and four cor- 
tered, cut into four obtuſe ſeg- 
ments which turn backward. 
heren. Of this genus there are 
only two ſpecies, 1. Dioſpyros, 


mo colours, or the Indian Date 

lum. 2. Dioſpyros, with the 

lurface of the leaves of one colour, 

or the Piſhamin or Perſimon, called 
7 ſome the Pitchumon plum. 

e. Both theſe ſpecies are 
lirubby plants : the firſt ſpecies is 
a native of Italy and Mauritania, 

e ſecond grows natural] yin North 
erica, riſin 
welve or fourteen feet, and the 


to Engla 
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bot is ſeldom preſcribed inter- 


with the ſurface of the leaves of 


g to the height of 


$ being frequently brought over 
nd, the trees are become 
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pretty common in the nufſeries a- 
bout London. The ſecond ſort 
produces fruit in this country, but 
it never comes to perfection. The 
ſeeds of both forts may be ſown in 
the open ground, though if they 
are ſown upon a moderate hot bed, 
the plants will come up ſooner, 
and make a greater progreſs ; but 
in this caſe the feeds ſhould be 
ſown in pots, or boxes of earth, 
and plunged into the bed, becauſe 
the plants will not bear tranſplant- 
ing till autumn. When thc plants 
are come up, and made ſome pro- 
greſs, they ſhould by degrees be 
1nured to the open air; in June 
they may be wholly expoſed, and 
remain abroad till November, when 
it will be proper to take them into 
ſhelter, but they ſhould have as 
much free air as poflible in mild 
weather, In the Pain g following, 
before the plants begin to ſhoot, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
a nurſery, in a warm fituation, 
where they may be trained up for 
two years, and then removed to 
the places they are defigned to re- 
main in. 

DIPSACUS, the general-name of a 
plant called in Engliſh Teaſe], or 

Teazel. 
Character. The Dipſacus is a 
genus of the order of the mono- 
gynia, belonging to the tetrandria 
claſs of plants; order 1. of Claſs 
IV. The calyx is a common 
peranthium, compoſed of many 
leaves, and containing many 
flowers. The leaves are narrow, 
longer than the flowers, and per- 
manent. 'The proper perianthium 
is ſcarce viſible ; it ſtands upon the 
germen. The general corolla is 
equal, the proper one is formed 
of a fingle petal, which is ſtrait 
tubular all the way, and divided 
into four ſegments at the mouth: 
the exterior ſegment is Jarger than 
the others, and acute, There is no 
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pericarprum. The ſceds are ſin- 
gle, and of a columnar ſigure, and 
coronated with an undivided edge. 
The common receptacle is conic, 
and formed of a ſpungy body, with 
a multitude of paleæ. 

Species. Of this genus Linnæus 
reckons three ſpecies. 1. Dipſa- 
cus, with ſeſſile ſerrated leaves, or 
the common Teaſel. 2. Dipſacus, 
with ſinuated leaves joined at the 
baſe. 3. Dipſacus, with footſtalks 
appendiculated, or ſmaller Shep- 
herds Rod. 
Culture. Theſe are biennial plants, 
the firit and chird ſpecies are natives 
of England, France and Italy; and 
the ſecond grows naturally in Al- 
ſace. The ſecond and third are 
rarely cultivated, but the heads of 
the firſt ſort being of ſingular uſe 
in raiſing the knap upon woollen 
cloth, is much cultivated in the 
weſt country. It is to be ſown in 
March, on a dry ſoil; a peck of 
the ſeeds are ſufficient to ſow an 
acre: the plants, being come 
up, muſt be houghed firſt to fix 
inches, and ſome time after to a 
foot aſunder every way; and for 
the firſt ſummer the ground mutt 
be kept carefully cleared from 
weeds. The ſecond year after 
ſowing, the plants ſhoot up to 
heads, which are fit to cut in Au- 
ouſt, and tied up in bundles, and 
dried. The common produce of 
an acre of land is about an hun- 
dred and ſixty bundles, which are 
ſold at about a ſhilling a bundle. 


Some people ſow carraway among 


their Teaſels, but it only damages 
both. 


DISK, or DISC, an aggregate of 


florets forming as it were a plain 
ſurface. 


DITTANDER Lepidium. See LE- 


PIDIUM. 


White DITTANY DiQamnus. See 


DicTamnus. 


DiTTaxy of Crete, a ſpecies of Ori- 
ganum. See ORIGANUM, 


DOCK Lapathum. See the article 
LAPATHUM. 

DOGSBANE Apocynum. See 4. 
POCYNUM, 

Baſtard Docs BAxE, a ſpecies of Big. 
nonia. See BIGNONIA. 

DOG's TOOTH, Erythronium. See 
ERYTHRONIUM. 

DOG'S CHAP, Ficoides. See the 
article Fico1DEs. 

DOG-WOOD, a ſpecies of Cormus. 
See CORNUS. 

DORONICUM, Leopard's Bane. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygamia ſuperflua, 
belonging to the ſyngeneſia cla 
of plants; order 2. of claſs XIX. 
The common perianthium has a 
double ſeries of leaves, as long a 
the rays of the corolla: theſe leaves 
are about twenty in number, ſpear 
ſhaped, equal and erect: the com- 
pound flower is radiated, the ber- 
maphrodite florets in the diſk are 
tubulous and numerous; the female 
ones in the radius are tongue- 
ſhaped, and of the number of tie 

leaves of the cup. The proper 
hermaphrodite florets are funnel 
ſhaped, and cut into five pats 
at the top, there is no pericar- 
pium. The hermaphrodite and 
female ſeeds are ſingle, oval, com- 
preſſed, and crowned with a hai 
down. | 
Species. Of this genus there ar 
four ſpecies. 1. Doronicum, with 
obtuſe heart-ſhaped leaves, thok 
from the roots having footitall 
and thoſe above them embracing 
the ſtalks. 2. Doronicum, wic 
oval pointed leaves, indented 4 
bottom, and alternate branches. 
3. Doronicum, with ſpear-ſhaped 
indented leaves, woolly on the! 
underſide, and one flower on! 
ſtalk. 4. Doronicum, with 2 
ſingle ſtalk, having one flowel. 
Culture. Theſe are perennial plants 
the firſt ſpecies grows in Hungen 
and upon the Helvetian 1 
tains, and multiplies faſt 4 
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no roots; and if the ſeeds 
wel to ſcatter, they will 
uce plants wherever they hap- 

to fall. The ſecond is a na- 
bre of Portugal, SPAIN and France, 
and is equally hardy with the firſt, 
nd multiplies in as great plenty. 
The third kind grows naturally on 
the Pyrrenian and Helvetian moun- 
ins, delights in a moiſt ſoil, and 
2 ſhady ſituation, and propagates 
in plenty eicher from ſeeds or by 
parting of the roots. The fourth 
fort is a native of Switzerland and 
Ttaly, and is only preſerved in 
botanic gardens for the ſake of 


variety. | 


JORYCNIUM, a ſpecies of Lotus. 


dee LOTUS. 

ABA, Madwort. 

Character. This is a genus of 
the order of the ſiliculoſa, belong- 
ing to the tetradynamia claſs of 
plants; order 1. claſs XV. The 
calyx is a perianthium, conſiſting 
of four oval, concave, erect, open 
and deciduous leaves. The corolla 
confiſts of four petals, diſpoſed in 
form of a croſs. The fruit is an 
eliptical, oblong, compreſſed pod, 
without a ſtyle, containing two 
cells, with parallel valves. The 


are numerous, ſmall, and 


roundiſh, 


Heier. Of this genus there are 
ix ſpecies, 1. Draba, with a ſin- 
gie naked ſtalk, and very intire 
Ipear-ſhaped leaves. 2. Draba, 
Vit) naked ſtalks, and cut leaves. 
3. Draba, with a naked ſtalk, and 
punated and trifoliate leaves. 4. 
Draba, with a branching ſtalk and 
n indepted leaves em- 
racing the ſtalks. 5. Draba, with 
a branching ſtalk, and oval in- 
ented leaves growing cloſe to 
e branches. 


many hoary leaves on the ſtalks, 


obige pods, or the Lunaria 
1 donwort, with an oblong in- 
rted pod. 


Culture, The firſt ſpecies is 2 pe- 
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rennial plant, and a native of the 
mountainous parts of Europe; it ® 
is eaſily propagated by parting of 
the heads in autumn. It ſhould 
have a moiſt ſoil and ſhady fitua- 
tion, and requires no other care 
but that of keeping it clear from 
weeds ; it will flower annually in 
March, and ripen its ſeeds the 
beginning of June. The ſecond 
ſort is an annual plant, and a na- 
tive of England, and ſeveral other 
countries of Europe, but is never 
cultivated in the gardens. The 
third is alſo a perennial plant, 
a native of ſeveral parts of Europe, 
and may be propagated by parting 
of the heads in the ſame manner 
as the firſt, and requires the like 
ſoil and ſituation. 'The fourth 1s 
never preſerved in gardens, except 
for the ſake of variety. This and 
the fifth ſort are annual plants, 
and if the ſeeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, will come up without fur- 
ther trouble: they ſhould all how- 
ever have a ſhady ſituation. The 
fixth ſpecies, is a native of many 
parts of England and Wales, and 
other mountainous Countries 1n 
Europe; and is a biennial plant, 
which may be propagated by ſow- 
ing the ſeeds in autumn upon a 
ſhady border. 


DRACOCEPHALDM, a plant cal- 


led in Engliſh Dragon's head. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the gymnoſpermia be- 


longing to the didynamia claſs ; 
order 1. of claſs XIV. The calyx 


is a permanent perianthium, con- 


ſiſting of a very ſhort tubular leaf; 
the corolla conſiſts of a ſingle rin- 


gent petal, with a tube the length 


of the cup, and large, oblong, in- 
flated, gaping chaps; the upper 
lip is obtuſe and arched, the un- 
der one is triſid, the two ſide ſeg- 
ments are erect, the middle turns 
downwards, and is indented; as 
there is no pericarpium, the cup 
incloſes the ſeeds, which are four 
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in number, and of an oval oblong 
- figure. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
eleven ſpecies. 1. Dracocephalum, 
with ſpiked flowers, and ſpear- 
ſhaped ſawed leaves. 2. Draco- 
cephalum, with ſpiked flowers and 
compound leaves, commonly called 
Balm of Gilead. 3. Dracocepha- 
lum, with ſpiked flowers, and heart 
ſhaped, winged, finuated leaves, 
4. Dracocephalum, with ſpiked 
flowers, and the leaves and brac- 
teæ narrow, divided and prickly. 
5. Dracocephalum, with ſpiked 
flowers, and the leaves and brac- 
teæ ſpear-ſhaped and undivided. 
6. Dracocephalum, with flowers 
growing in whorls, oval, cut and 
crenated leaves, and ſpear-ſhaped 
intire bracteæ. 7. Dracocephalum, 
with flowers, growing in whorls, 
ſpear-ſhaped bracteæ, and capil- 
lary ſerratures. 8. Dracocephalum, 
with flowers growing in whorls, 
oblong bracteæ, prickly ſerratures, 
and woolly leaves. g. Dracoce- 
phalum, with flowers growing in 


whorls, and orbicular, ſawed, hairy 


braftez. 10. Dracocephalum, with 
flowers growing in whorls, ob- 
long, oval and intire bracteæ, and 
large nodding petals. 11. Draco- 
cephalum, with flowers growing 
in whorls, oblong, entire bracteæ, 
and petals ſcarce larger than the 


cup. 


Culture. The firſt, fourth and fifth 
ſpecies of this genus are perennial DRAGON, a ſpecies of Arum. Xe 


anc, the ſecond and third are 


jennial, and the reſt are annual Baſtard Dracon, a ſpecies of He 


plants. The firſt ſort is a native 
of North America. 
July, and continues flowering till 


the middle or end of Auguſt, and DRILL, or Dr1LL-Box, a nan 
may be propagated by parting of 


the roots in autumn. The ſecond 


ſort is a native of the Canary 
Iſlands, and may be propagated by 
ſeeds, which, if ſown in autumn, 
will more certainly grow than 
in the 


thoſe which are ſown 
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ſown either in the ſpring or at 


It flowers in DRAGON'S HEAD, Dracocepi# 
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ſpring ; but if theſe are f. 
pots, they muſt be Fed.) g 
der a frame in winter; and ey 
plants do not come up the 

autumn, they will in the ſpr 
If the ſeeds are ſown in the 0 
ground, it ſhould be in a wan 
border, and in hard froſt th 
ſhould be ſheltered. The plans 
may alſo be propagated by cn. 
tings, which, if planted in a ſhag 
border any time in ſummer, al 
ſoon take root, and furniſh 
of rooted plants. It continues 
ducing flowers moſt part of th 
ſummer, and is uſually kept in 
green-houſes ; but in mild winter 
the plants will live abroad. The 
third ſort may be propagated i 
the ſame manner. The fourth he 
cies grows naturally in Auſt, 
and the fifth in Siberia and db. 
den. Theſe two may be props 
gated in the manner directed fi 
the firſt ſort. The ſixth, tenth and 
eleventh are natives of Sibem; 
the ſeventh grows naturally 
Moldavia ; and the eighth a 
ninth are natives of the Eaſt, Al 


theſe are propagated by et; 


tumn, in the places where tie 
plants are to remain, and will . 
quire no other culture but toi: 
thinned, and kept clear of weed 
Uſes. Theſe plants have a ſtrong 
balſamic odour emitted by tit 
leaves on their being rubbed. 


the article Ak uu. 
manthus. See H MANTEHVUs. 


lum. See Dr a coCEPHALUM- 
given to an inſtrument for {ow 
land in the new method of ry 
hoeing huſbandry. It plant 

corn in rows, makes the 
ſows the ſeeds in them, and = 
them with earth when ſow® * 
all this at the ſame time, wa” * 
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DUN 
reat expedition. The principal 
arts are the ſeed- box, the hopper, 

the plough and its harrow, of all 
which the ſeed-box is the chief. It 
meaſures, or rather numbers, out 
the ſeeds, which 1t receives from 
the hopper, and 1s for this purpoſe 
as an artificial hand; but it deli- 
vers out the ſeed much more e- 
qually than can be done by a na- 
tural hand. Whoever is defirous 
of knowing more intimately the 
whole apparatus for this method 
of ſowing, may ſee it fully de- 
ſcribed, and illuſtrated wich figures, 
by Tull, in his Horſe-hoeing huſ- 
bandry. 


DROPWORT,, Filipendula. See the 


article FILIPENDULA. 


DRUPE, a ſort of pericarpium, con- 


fiſting of a ſoft, fleſhy and ſuc- 
culent pulp, in the center of which 
there is a nucleus. 


DUCK's FOOT, Podophyllum See 


PoDoOPHYLLUM. 


DUNG, in agriculture, &c. All 


kinds of dung contain ſome mat- 
ter, which when mixed with the 
ſoil ferments therein, and by that 
fermentation, diſſolves the texture 


of the earth, and divides and 
crumbles its particles very much. 


This 1s the real uſe of dung in 


agriculture, for as to the pure 
earthy part of it, the quantity is 
ſo very ſmall, that after a perfe& 
putręfaction, it bears an extremely 
inconſiderable proportion to that 
o the earth it is intended to ma- 

ure. The fermenting quality of 
dung is principally owing to the 
ſalts it contains, and yet thoſe or 
any other falts applied immediate- 
ly to the roots of plants always 


deſtroy them. This proves that 


the buſineſs of the dung is not to 
nouriſh, but to divide and ſeparate 
that terreſtrial matter, which is to 
afford the nouriſhment to vegeta- 
bles, through the mouths of their 


roots. And the acrimony of the 


falts of dung is ſo great, that the 
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niceſt managers of vegetables we 
have (the floriſts) have wholly ba- 
niſhed the uſe of it from their 
2 The uſe of dung ſhould 
e alſo forbid in kitchen- gardens, 
for it 15 poſſible to ſucceed full as 
well without it; and it gives an 
ill taſte to all the excellent roots 
and plants, that are to ſtand in the 
earth, in which it is an ingredient. 
The water of a cabbage raiſed in 
a garden, manured with dung, if 
boiled, is of an intolerable ſtink ; 
but this is not ſo much owing to 
the nature of the plant, as of the 
manure uſed to it; for a field- 
cabbage being boiled, the water 
has ſcarce any ſmell, and what it 
has, is not diſagreeable. It is alſo 
a well known fact in the country, 
that a carrot raiſed in a. garden, 
has nothing of that ſweet flavour, 
that ſuch as grow in the fields 
have, but in the place of this na- 
tural reliſh, the garden one has a 
compound taſte, in which the 
matter of the manure has no ſmall 
ſhare. And there is the ſame ſort 
of difference 1a the taſte of all 
roots, nouriſhed with ſuch diffe- 
rent diet. Dung not only ſpoils 
the flavour of the eſculent vegeta- 
bles, but it ſpoils the drinkables 
into the original compoſition of 
which it enters: they are obliged. 
to uſe dung to the poor vineyards 
in Languedoc; and the conſe. 
quence is, that the wine is nau- 
ſeous. The poor who only raiſe 
a few vines for the wine they 
drink themſelves, and cannot be - 
at the expence of this manure, 
have the leſs of it, but then it is 
better by many degrees than the 
other: and it is a general obſer- 
vation, which the French expreſs 
in theſe words, that the poor peo- 
ple's wine in Languedoc is the 
beſt, becauſe they carry no dung 
into their vineyards. Another diſ- 
advantage attending the uſe of 
dung is, that it gives riſe to worms. 
M4 It 
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It is for this reaſon, that garden 
carrots are generally worm eaten, 
and field carrots ſound: and the 
fame obſervation will hold good in 
other vegetables, in the field and 
in the garden. Vegetable and 
animal dung are in fact only the 
1 of earth, after it has 
n altered by paſſing through 
vegetable or animal veſſels. Ve- 
etable dung, unleſs the vegetable 
buried alive in the ſoil, makes 

a much leſs ferment in it, than 
animal dung does : but the dung 
or putrid matter of vegetables is 
much more eligible and whole- 
ſome for the eſculent roots and 
lants, than that of animals is. 
enomous animals are found to 
be very fond of dung, and are 
brought into gardens by the ſmell 
of the dung uſed in them as 
manure. The ſnakes uſually fre- 
quent dung-hills, and lay their 
eggs in them ; and gardens where 
dung 1s much uſed, are always 
frequented by toads; whereas the 
fields where roots are planted, are 
much leſs infeſted by them. How- 
ever unneceſſary and prejudicial 
dung is in gardens, it is however 
very nece in the corn fields, 
. and little can be done without it 
in the old method of huſbandry. 
Dung is not ſo injurious in fields 
as in gardens, becauſe it is uſed 
in much ſmaller quantities in pro- 
portion to the quantity of ſoil, 
and cabbages, turneps, potatoes, 
and other — growing in fields, 
and intended only for the food of 
cattle, will not be injured by dung, 
tillage, and hoeing all together; 
for the crops will by this means 
be the greater, and the cattle will 
like the food never the worſe. 
Dang is very beneficial in giving 
large crops of wheat; and it 
is found experience, that a 


country farmer, at a diſtance from 


a large town, can never have ſo 


good crops by all his tillage, as 
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thoſe who live in the neighbour. 
hood of cities, where Jung is 
produced in great plenty, and 
eaſily had. The dung uſed in 
fields, beſides its diſſolving and 
dividing virtue is of great uſe-in 
the warmth its fermenting gives 
to the young plants of the corn 
in their weakeſt ſtate, and in the 
moſt ſevere ſeaſons; the laſting of 
this ferment is not eaſily deter- 
mined, becauſe the degrees of 
heat, are very difficult to be judg- 


ed of when they become ſmall, 


The farmers uſually underſtand by 
the term dung, not only the ex- 
crements of animals, with the 
litter, but every thing that will 
ferment with the earth ; ſuch as 
the green ſtalks and leaves of 
plants buried underground and 
the like. And every thing they 
add to it except fire. The uſes 
of the dungs of ſeveral animals 
are ſufficiently proved every day, 
They are uſed to repair the decays 
of exhauſted and worn-out land, 
and to cure the ſeveral defects in 
different naturally bad ſoils ; the 
faults of which are as different, as 
the nature of the different dungs 
uſed to improve them. Some land 
is too cold, moiſt and heavy, and 


the other too light and dry: ad 


to improve and meliorate theſe, 


we have ſome dung hot and light, 


as ſheeps, horſes, pigeons, &c. 
and others fat and cooling, as that 
of oxen, hogs, &c. There are 
two remarkable qualities in dung; 
* — a certain ſen- 
ſible heat, capable of bringing a- 
bout great effects: the other 1s to 
fatten the ſoil, and render it more 
fertile. The firſt of theſe is ſel- 
dom found in any other dung, 
but that of horſes and mules,while 
newly made, and a little moiſt. 
The great effects of this, are ſeen 
in the kitchen garden, where n 
invigorates and gives a new 


to every thing, ſupplying the * 
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. and to this we owe in 
E all the vegetable deli- 
* the ſpring. Beſide this, 
g is the richeſt of all 
that can be had in 

ntity, for r hungry 
Ag* * ale too new, 
o when uſed alone, it is very 
prejudicial to ſome lands ; and if 
too thin on dry lands in 
{mmer, it becomes of very little 
Grvice, the ſun ſoon exhaling all 
«richneſs, and leaving it little 
more than a heap of ſtubble or 
dy thatch. And tho? too much of 
itcan hardly be uſed in the kitchen 
rarden among caulliflowers, cab- 
ge, and the like, yet it is 
y to over dung land intended 
for corn, and give riſe by that 
means to a very fatal quantity of 
weeds. Horſe dung is always beſt 
for cold lands, and cow dung for 
hot ones; but being mixed toge- 
ther, they make a very good ma- 
* moſt ſorts of ſoils, and 

me they are very properl 

Rad with grad. Crs K 
dteep's dung and deer's dung dif- 
fer very little in their quality, and 
ve efteemed by ſome, the beſt of 
al dung for cold clays; for this 
purpoſe ſome recommend the beat- 
ing them to powder, and {| pread- 
ws them thin over the autumn or 
ping crops, at about four or five 
to an acre, after the ſame 
manner, as aſhes, malt-duſt, &c. 
are firewed. And in Flanders and 
ſome other places, they houſe their 
ſheep at nights in places ſpread 
wth clean ſand, laid about five or 
bx inches thick, which being laid 
on freſh every night, is cleared out 
* a week, and with the dung 
ume of the ſheep, is a very 
manure, and ſells at a very 
Ney price. It is princi- 
y uſed for ſtubborn lands ; but 

,* Witeney is of opinion, that 


Nis the beſt of al 
— [ 
I manure for land 
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Hog's dung is by many recom- 
mended as the fatteſt and richeſt 
of all dung, and is found on expe- 


rience, to be better than any other 
kind for fruit trees, apples, pears 
and the like; it is alſo a very rich 
dung for graſs, and is ſaid to do 
as much good in one load, as any 


other dung whatever in two. 


The dungs of pigeons, hens and 
geeſe are great improvers of mea- 
dow and corn land. Phat of 
pigeons is unqueſtionably the 
richeſt than can be laid on corn 
land; but before it is uſed, it 
ought to be expoſed for ſome time 
out of the dove-houle to the o 


air, to take off its fiery heat. It 


15 1n general very proper for cold 
clay lands, but then it always 
ſhould be well dried before it is 


laid on, becauſe it is apt to clod 


in the wet. It is beſt alſo to mix 
it with ſome dry earth to break 
its parts, that it may be ſpread the 
more regularly; and it is in itſelf 
ſo very rich and hot, as to bear 


ſuch an admixture, without any 


great impoveriſhing it. This dung 
is alſo by ſome recommended as 
better than any other for aſpa- 
ragus, ſtrawberries, and tor the 
propagation and culture of the 
tenderer garden flowers. The 
dung of pigeons is alſo particu- 
larly recommended by Mr. Gentil 
for thoſe trees, whole leaves are 
apt to turn yellow, if they grow 
in cold foils; but for this uſe it 
ſhould firſt lie three years in a 


dunghill, and then be applied 


ſparingly in autumn, laying about 
an inch thickneſs of it at the root 
of the tree, and ſuffering it to 
remain there till the March fol- 
lowing. The dung of poultry be- 
ing hot, and full of ſalts, tends 


much to facilitate vegetation, and 


is abundantly quicker in its ope- 
ration than the dung of animals, 
which feed on the leaves ot plants. 
It is an obſervation of Sir Hugh 

| Fiat, 
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Plat, that one load of grains will 
enrich ground, more than ten loads 
of common dung; and it is eaſy 
to infer from hence, that the ſame 
grain muſt needs be of greatly 
more virtue, when it has paſſed 
through an animal body. Human 
dung is alſo a great improver of 
all cold and ſour lands, but ſuc- 
ceeds beſt when mixt with other 
dungs, or earths, to give it a fer- 
mentation. But for all ſtubborn 


clayey ſoils, there is no manure 


ſo 


good as the cleanſing of Lon- 
don ſtreets; the parts of tough 
land will be more expeditiouſly 
ſeparated by this, than by any 
other compoſt, and where it is to 
be had, it 1s of the greateſt value 
both for field and garden land. 

Gooſe dung, is a very valuable 
manure, and as uſeful to the far- 
mer as pigeons's dung, or that 
of any other fowl. The antients 
thought otherwiſe, and condemned 
It as prejudicial both to corn and 
graſs, and many are of the ſame 
opinion ſtill; but without any 
foundation in fact. Indeed where 
corn is high, and when graſs is 
ready to mow, theſe birds if they 
get among it will do great da- 
mage, by treading it down with 
their broad feet; but their dung, 
inſtead of being hurtful to the 
Jand, does it great ſervice. Near 
Sutton in Nottinghamfhire, there 
is a barren piece of land given by 
the town, for a gooſe-paſture ; the 
geeſe have been kept in it many 
years, and their dung has ſo en- 
riched it, that it is one of the 
fruitfulleſt pieces of ground in the 
whole country. There has been 
an opinion alſo, that cattle feed- 
ing on graſs, where theſe creatures 
had much dunged the ground, 
would ſuffer by it; but it appears 
from trial, that cattle are moſt 
fond of all thoſe parts of paſtures, 
where the geeſe have dunged moſt; 
and that they ſuffer no alteration 
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by it, except the growino g. 
it. The dung of foul, ks 
is very enriching to land Fp 
trees, aſparagus beds, and th,” 
berries, and many curious flowen 
ſucceed better in earth Manure 
with pigeon's dung, than in 
other; and F owley Iſland in 10 
caſhire, a place fo called fron th 
abundance of wild fowl contig 
ally found on it, is fo enrich 
with their dung, that it fat 
ſheep in a ſurprizing manner. 

DWARF-TREES were formerly i 
great requeſt in gardens, but in 
the introducing of eſpalien, thy 
are much neglected. Ne nam 
of propagating dwarf. peats, whid 
have been found to ſucceed th 
beſt of any dwarfs, is by gr 
them on a quince-ftock, about i 
inches above the ground; al 
when the bud is ſhot ſofarau 
have four eyes, it muſt be ſtopped, 
to give rife for lateral branch; 
for which purpoſe, the uppemi 
eye ſhould always be left outwak 
Apple, pear, plum, and chem 
trees are thus formed into daa 
but the ſummer and autumn pen 
are found to ſucceed beſt. 4 
to the planting dwarf trees, tit 
ſhould be ſet at twenty-five kt 
ſquare diſtance, and the growl 
between ſown or planted forks 
chen uſe while * „ da 
only keeping at ſome 

| the — ſtakes alſo ſhould 
fixed all round them, to which! 
branches may be nailed vid i, 
and thereby trimed in an bot 

' zontal direction, and 
from croſſing one another. 1 

DYERS WEED, a ſpecies o 
ſeda. See the article Rłs EI. 
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FJARE's EAR See Hott! 
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blackiſh co. our, gravelly, fat, pli- 
ant, or eaſy to be digged; it 
ſhould be neither cold nor light; 
it ought to have no ill ſmell or 
taſte; and it ſhould be of the fame 
quality, three or four feet deep for 
trees, which if they have not that 
depth, will Ianguiſh and decay at- 
ter they have been planted fix 
years. Fruit trees will thrive in a 
Heſs depth, and they generally pro- 
duce the moſt generous fruits, 
when their fruits ſpread near the 
ſurface of the earth. Huſbandmen 
call that new earth, which, lying 
three or more feet deep, never 
ſerved to the nouriſhment of any 
plant; or earth that has been a 
long time built upon, though it 
had formerly bore ; earth likewiſe 
of a ſandy loamy nature, where 
catele have been a long time fed, 
may be accounted ſuch, and be 
of excellent uſe for moſt ſorts of 
plants, eſpecially if it has been 
thrown up in heaps to grow richer. 
dee the article So1L. 
EBULUS, a ſpecies of Sambucus. 
See the article Sa MBUCUS. 
ECHINATED Seeds, &c. are ſuch 


ſeeds, &c. of plants as are prickly 
and rough. 


ECHINUS, a bur, or the prickly 


bud or cover of the ſeed, or top 
of any plant. 


ECHIUM, Viper's Bugloſs. 


Characters. This is a genus of the 


order of the monogynia, belong- 
mg to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs V. The 
calyx is a permanent perianthium, 
divided at the edge into five erect 
ſubulated ſegments. The corolla 
conliſts of a fingle petal; the tube 
15 very ſhort, the limb ere&, and 
grows gradually wider. At the 


extremity it is divided into five 


ſegments, two of the upper ſeg- 
ments are longer than the reſt, and 
the lower one is ſmall, acute and 
reflex: there is no pericarpium 3 


tains in it four roundiſh and ob- 
liquely pointed ſeeds. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
fix ſpecies. 1. Echium with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk. 2. Echium with pe- 
tals ſcarce exceeding the cup, and 
having hairy borders. 3. Echium 


with a ſimple ere ſtalk, the ftalk 


leaves ſpear-ſhaped and rough, and 
flowers in ſpikes proceeding from 
the ſides of the ſtalks, or the com- 
mon Viper's Bugloſs. 4. Echium 
with fruit bearing cups, growing 
at a diſtance, and a trailing ſtalk. 
5. Echium with a branching ſtalk, 
oval ſtalk leaves, and ſingle fide 
flowers. 6. Echium with petals 
longer than the ſtamina. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is 2 
ſhrubby plant, and a native of E- 
thiopia; it is only preſerved in 
botanic gardens for the fake of 
variety, but may be propagated 


by ſowing the ſeeds in autumn, 


ſoon after they are ripe, in pots 
filled with light ſandy earth. In 
October the pots ſhould be placed 
under a frame, to protect them 
from the froſt; but in mild wea- 
ther they ſhould be allowed free 
air: when the plants will bear re- 
moving, let them be planted each 
into a ſmall pot filled with light 
earth, and placed under a frame, 
to forward their putting out new 
roots, after which they ſhould be 
gradually inured to bear the open 
air. In May let them be placed 
abroad in a ſheltered fituation, 
and in October removed into an 
airy glaſs caſe, and be afterwards 
treated like other African plants. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally 
in this country, and in Italy, and 
is a biennial plant. The third alſo 
is biennial, and is a native of moſt 
countries in Europe: theſe are pro- 
pagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 
ſpring in a rubbiſhy gravelly ſoil, 
or on the tops of old walls and 
buildings, where, when once the 

plants 
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plants have eſtabliſhed themſelves, 
they will drop their ſeeds, and 


thereby maintain a ſucceſſion of 


plants without any farther trouble. 
The fourth and fifth ſorts are an- 
nual plants; the fourth is a na- 
tive of Crete, and the fifth grows 
in the Eaſt: they are propagated 
by ſeeds, and will require no other 
care but to be kept free from 
weeds, and thinned where they 
grow too cloſe. The ſixth is a pe- 
'rennial plant, and a native of the 
fouthern parts of Europe, but is 
ſcarce ever cultivated in the gar- 
dens. 

EDDER, a fpecies of Arum. See the 
article AR un. 

EDGING:S, in gardening, the ſeries 
of ſmall, but durable plants, ſet 
round the edges or borders of 
flower-beds, c. The beſt and 
moſt durable of all plants for this 
uſe, is box, which, if well plant- 
ed, and rightly managed, will con- 
tinue in ſtrength and beauty for 
many years. The ſeaſons for plant- 
ing this are the autumn, and very 
early in the ſpring. And the beſt 
ſpecies for this purpoſe, is the 
dwarf dutch box. The edgings 
of box are now only planted on 
the fides of borders next walls, 
and. not as was ſome time fince 
the faſhion, all round borders or 
fruit-beds, in the middle of gar- 
dens, unleſs they have a pravel 
walk between them, in which caſe 
it ſerves to keep the earth of the 
borders from waſhing down on the 


walks in hard rains, and fouling 


the gravel. In the laſt age, it was 
alſo a very common practice to 
plant borders, or edgings, of aro- 
matic herbs, as thyme, ſavory, 
hyſſop, lavender, and the like: 
but theſe are all apt to grow 
woody, and to be 1n part, or 
wholly, deſtroyed in hard winters. 
Daifies, thrift, or ſea julyflower, 
and chamomile, are alſo uſed by 


ſome for this purpoſe ; but they 
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require yearly tranſplanting, any 
a preat deal of trouble, ell they 


grow out of form; and theſe ye 
alſo ſubjeC to periſh in very hard 


ſeaſons. 

EGG-PLANT, Melongena. See 
MELONGENA. | 
ELDER TREE, Sambucus. See the 

article SAMBUCUS, 
Marſp EL DER, a ſpecies of Vibur. 
num. See ViBURnum. 
ELECAMPANE, Inula. See Invig. 
ELM- TREE, Ulmus. See the a. 
ticle UL uus. 
EMERUS, a ſpecies of Coronilla. 
See CORONILLA. | 
ENDIVE, a ſpecies of Cichorium. 
See CICHORIUM. 
ENGRAFTING, or GRAFTING, 
See GRAFTING. © 
EPILOBIUM, Willow-herb, or 
French Willow. + | 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belony- 


ing to the octandria claſs of 


plants; order 1. of claſs VIII. 
The calyx is a deciduous perian- 
thium, compoſed of four oblong, 
acuminated, coloured leaves. The 
corolla conſiſts of four roundiſh 
patent petals ſomewhat emargi- 
nated. The fruit is an extremely 
long, cylindric, ſtriated capſule, 
formed of four valves, and con- 
taining four cells. The ſeeds are 
numerous, oblong, and coro 
with a downy matter; the recep- 
tacle is very long, of a four cor- 
nered figure, free, flexile, and 
coloured. | 
Species, Of this genus there are 
ſeven ſpecies ; moſt of which are 
natives of this country; but two 
only are cultivared, viz. 1- pt 
lobium with ſpear- ſhaped narrou 
leaves, thinly ſcattered on the 
branches. 2. RI bet 4 
ſite ſpear-ſhaped. ſawec 

— called Codlins and 
Cream. 3 * 
Culture. Both theſe are perenm 
plants ; the firſt grows naturally 
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„ cis and moſt other countries 
＋* north of Europe. It is a 
eat creeper at the roots, and is 
therefore eaſily propagated. The 
ccond fort is alſo found native in 
moiſt places, in this and other 
countries of Europe, and being a 
great creeper at the roots, may 
be eafily propagated but is ſcarce 
erer admitted into gardens. 
FPIMEDIUM, Barren wort. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the tetrandria claſs of plants; 
order 1. of claſs IV. The calyx is 
a deciduous perianthium, com- 
poſed of four oval, obtuſe, hollow 
little leaves, placed immediately 
under the petals of the corolla, 
not alternately with them. The 
corolla conſiſts of four oval, ob- 
tuſe, hollow petals. The nectaria 
ue four in number, they are form- 
ed like cups; their bottom is ob- 
tuſe; they are of the ſize of the 
petals, and are incumbent on them; 
and the edge of their opening is 
affixed to the receptacle. The fruit 
is an oblong pod, pointed at the 
end, formed of two valves, and 
haring only one cell. The ſeeds 
” numerous, and of an oblong 
gure. 
you. Of this genus there is only 
one tpecies. 
Culture. This is a perennial plant, 
and 1s faid to be a native of ſome 
ſhady places in England. It has 
a Creeping root, which if planted 
in a good border, ſhould be every 
year reduced, in order to be kept 
within bounds, otherwiſe it will 
ſpread, and interfere with the 
neighbouring plants. 
ERIGERON, Groundſel. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
e order of polygamia ſuper- 


ua, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 


= of plants; order 2. of claſs 


= The common calyx is ob- 
The 


compound flower is tradi- 


Cylindric and imbricated. 
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and the hermaphrodite 


ated, 
florets in the diſk tubular. The 
female flowers in the border are 
tongue-ſhaped. The proper her- 
maphrodite flower is funnel-ſha- 
ped, and cut into five parts at the 
top. The proper female flowers 
are tongue-ſhaped, narrow, ſubu- 
lated, erect, and often very intire. 


There is no pericarpium. The 


hermaphrodite and female ſeeds 
are ſmall, of an oblong figure, and 
crowned with a long down. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
twelve ſpecies. 1. Erigeron with 
one flower on a footſtalk, proceed- 
ing from the ſide of the ſtalk, and 
a rough cup. 2. Erigeron with a 
paniculated ſtalk, fingle flowers 
terminating the branches, and in- 
tire narrow leaves. 3. Erigeron 
with a paniculated ftalk and flow- 
ers. 4. Erigeron with the leaves 
curved at their baſe. 5. Erigeron 
with many flowers upon a ſtalk, 


 ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves, and the 


ſtalk leaves half embracin 


the 
ſtalk. 6. Erigeron with one flower 


upon alternate footſtalks. 7. Eri- 
geron with two flowers on a ſtalk, 
and a hairy cup. 8. Erigeron with 
one flower upon a ſtalk, and a 
hairy cup. 9. Erigeron with one 
flower upon a ftalk, and narrow, 
hairy, rough leaves. 10. Erigeron 
with the lower ſcales of the cup 
looſe, and exceeding the flower. 
11. Erigeron with ſpear-ſhaped, 
oval, hairy leaves, and cartilagi- 
nous ſerratures at the top. 12. 


Erigeron with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 


one flower upon a branch, and a 
ſhrubby falk. | 

Culture. The firſt and ſecond forts 
are perennial plants, the firſt grows 
naturally in France, Spain and J- 
taly; and the ſecond is a native 
of Carolina, Both theſe plants 
are propagated by ſeeds ſown ſoon 
after they are ripe. When the 


plants come up, let them be thin- 
ned where they grow too cloſe, 


and 
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and kept clear from weeds; and 
the next autumn they may be 
tranſplanted to the places in which 
they are deſigned to remain, which 
ſhould be in a dry ſoil, and a 
ſunny expoſure. The third and 
fourth ſorts are annual plants, and 
natives of America ; and are only 
preſerved in botanic gardens for 
the fake of variety. The fifth, 
fixth, ſeventh, eighth and ninth 
tes are perennial plants, but 
are ſeldom admitted into gardens : 
the reſt are annuals. The tenth 
grows naturally in marſhy places 
in Sicily. The eleventh is a native 
of Virginia ; and the twelfth of 


France and Syria. Theſe may be 


propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, 
but they are ſeldom cultivated in 
the gardens. 

Medicinal Uſes. This plant is faid 


to be a diuretic, and a promoter 
of the menſes. 


ERUCA, Rocket, a ſpecies of Braſ- 
ſica. See Bras5sIca, (J 

ERYNGIUM, Eryngo, or Sea Holly. 
Charadters. This is a genus of the 
order of the digynia, belonging to 
the pentandria clats of plants ; or- 

der 2. of claſs V. The common 
receptacle 15 conic, and there are 
paleæ, which ſeparate the ſeſſile 
floſcules. The involucrum of the 
receptacle is formed of ſeveral 
leaves, plain and exceeding the 


floſcules in height. The proper pe- 


rianthium is formed of five leaves, 


erect, acute, and placed upon the 
germen, and exceeding the corolla 
in length. The corolla is in the 
whole roundiſh and uniform. The 
ſingle flower is formed of five ob- 
long petals, with their extremities 
turned back to their baſe. The 
pericarpium is an oval fruit, divi- 
ſible into two parts, and the ſeeds 
oblong and cylindric. In ſome the 
ſeeds are in time freed from the 


eruſt of the pericarpium, in others. 


not. | 
Species. Of this genus Linnæus 
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forward their taking root: 


ERY 


reckons the eight following f 
cies. 1. Eryngium with (word. 
ſhaped, ſawed, ſpiny leaves, 2nd . 
the floral leaves ending in mary 
points, commonly called Fee: 
weed. 2. Eryngium with (worg. 
ſhaped, ſpiny, and indented leaves 
with the floral leaves undivi. 
ded, commonly called Rattleſuake 
weed. 3. Eryngium with the 
lower leaves plain, oval and ee. 
nated, with flower heads, u 
footſtalks. 4. Eryngium with ob. 
long, lower, cut leaves, a flak 
divided by pairs, and ſeſſile heads, 
5. Eryngium with the lower leaves 
folded, roundiſh, prickly, and 
flower heads upon fooiſtalks. 6, 
Eryngium with oblong, _— 
ed, lower leaves, thoſe u 
ſtalks wing-pointed, and cylindr- 
cal heads. 7. Eryngium with lower 
leaves, winged and tripartite, or 
the common Eryngo. 8. Enn. 
gium with the lower leaves digi- 
tated and multifid. | 
Culture. Theſe are all perennial 
plants. The firſt ſpecies, being a 
native of the Weſt Indies, mult in 
this country be preſerved in 2 
warm ſtove: it may be pro 

by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on 
a hot bed. When the plants ae 
fit to be removed, they ſhould each 
be planted in a ſmall pot plunged 
in the bark bed, and afterwards 
treated like other tender exotics 
The ſecond fort grows na 

in Virginia, and is propagated 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
pots plunged into a moderate hut 
bed, in which caſe, the plant 
will come up much ſooner 
thoſe which are ſown in the ful 
ground, and be much fironger it 
fore the winter. When fit to 
removed, plant them each 7 * 
ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with Ii 
earth; and if they are plun 
into a moderate hot bed, it 


wards they muſt be oradually * 
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to bear the open air, into 
«hich they ſhould be removed 
about the end of May, and placed 
among other hardy exotics. When 
the plants have filled theſe pots 
vith their roots, ſome of them 
may be ſhaken out, and planted in 
2 warm border; the others may 
be put into larger pots, and in the 
autumn placed under a common 
frame, where they may be expoſed 
- to the free air in mild weather 
The following ſpring, theſe may 
be turned out of the pots, and 
planted in a warm ſituation, where 


they will endure the cold of our 


ordinary winters very well; but in 
ſevere froſt they ſhould be covered 
with firaw or peaſe haulm. The 
third fort grows naturally in Ruſſia, 
Poland, Auſtria and Switzerland, 
and is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in autumn in the 
place where the plants are to re- 
main. They require no other cul- 


ture than to thin them when they 


are too cloſe, and to keep them 
clean from weeds. The fourth 
kind is a native of Spain, but is 
never cultivated in gardens except 
it is for the ſake of variety. The 
fifth grows in great plenty on 
landy and gravelly ſhores in ſeve- 
ral parts of England, and other 
countries of Europe near the ſea. 
The fixth ſpecies is a native of 
the mountains of Switzerland and 
Italy, and may be propagated in 
the manner directed for the ſecond 
rt. The ſeventh is a native of 
England, Germany, France and 
ltaly, and is never admitted into 
gardens : and the eighth ſort, 
which 
be propagated like the third. 
Medicinal U/es. The roots of the 
ith ſpecies are in great quantities 
3 dried and candied, in the 
Ops. The firſt ſpecies has the 
character in the Weſt Indies of be- 
ng of great ſervice in the cures 
ol fevers, The ſecond is ſaid to 
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is a native of Syria, may 


ERY 


be poſſeſſed of a vertue for curin 

the bite of the rattle ſnake ; an 

there 1s a very remarkable tradi- 
tion concerning the Eryngo, which 
is, that if a goat happens to take 
into his mouth a head of this 
plant, the flock that he is with 
will all ſtare upon him with aſto- 


niſhment, and ſtand as if rooted to 
the earth. 


ERYNGO, Eryngium. See the ar- 


ticle Exyncivum. 


ERYTHRINA, the Coral tree., 


Chara&ers. This is a genus of the 
order of the decandria, belonging 
to the diadelphia claſs of plants; 
order 3. of claſs XVII. The calyx 
is a penianthium, conſiſting of one 
entire tubular leaf emarginated at 
the brim. The corolla is of the 
butterfly kind, and conſiſts of five 


petals. The vexillum is ſpear- 


ſhaped, very long, rifing upwards, 
and deflexed on the fides. 'The 
wings are oval, and ſcarce lon 

than the cup. 'The keel is com- 
poſed of two petals, of the length 
of the wings, and indented at the 
top. The ſtamina are ten in num- 
ber, joined below, and a little 
curved ; unequal in length, about 
half as long as the ſtandard, and 
terminated by arrow-pointed ſum- 
mits. The germen is awl-ſhaped, 
with a footſtalk narrowed at the 
ſtyle, of the length of the ſtamina, 
and terminated by a ſingle ftigma. 


The fruit is a long ſwelling pod, 
ending in an acute point, and con- 


taining one cell, in which are 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
only three ſpecies, 1. Erythrina 
with trifoliate leaves, and a fingle 
ſmooth ſtalk. 2. E ina with 
trifoliate leaves, and a tree-like 
prickly ftalk. 3. Erythrina with 
winged leaves, and membrana- 
ceous, four cornered pods. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Carolina; the ſecond grows 
naturally in both the Indies, and 


the 


ER 


the third in South America. 'Theſe 
plants are elegant ſhrubs, and when 
they produce their flowers, are the 
2 ornaments of the ſtoves yet 
own : but though in their na- 
tive places of growth they produce 
ple:ity of flowers every year, yet 
it is ſeldom they flower in this 
country, or indeed in any of the 
northern parts of Europe. Theſe 
Plants are beſt propagated by 
feeds, when they can be procured 
from the countries where they na- 
turally grow. The ſeeds ſhould be 
fawn in ſmall pots, plunged into a 
moderate hot bed, where if they 
are good, the plants will come up 
in four or five weeks. When the 
lants are about two inches high, 
t them be carefully ſhaken out 
of the pots, and planted each in 
2 ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with 
light earta, and plunged in a mo- 
derate hot bed of tanners bark : 
here let them be ſhaded from the 
ſun till they have taken new root ; 
after which they ſhould have a 
large ſhare of air admitted to them, 
whenever the weather is mild. Let 
them be frequently refreſhed with 
ſmall quantities of water, and in 
autumn be removed into the ſtove. 
As the plants grow in ſtrength, 
they may be more hardily treated. 
They may be alſo propagated by 
cuttings planted in pots, y— 
any of the ſummer months, an 
treated like the ſeedling plants. 
ERYTHRONIUM, Dog's tooth. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belong - 
ing to the hexandria claſs of plants; 
order 1. of claſs VI. There is no 
calyx. The corolla conſiſts of ſix 
oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed pe- 
tals, alternately incumbent on one 
another at the baſe, and after gradu- 
ally becoming wider, turning back 
from about the middle. The nec- 
- taria are two obtuſe callous tu- 


| bercles, adhering to the alternate 
interior petals at the baſe. The 
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quarters o 


ſquare pieces of fir-wood; 


ESP 
fruit is a capſule of a. 
figure, narroweſt at the baſ 
ed of three valves, and contain 
three cells. The ſeeds are —_ 
rous, and of an oval acuminate] 
figure. 
Species. There is but one only ſpe. 
cies of this plant. 

Culture. The Erythronium is a 


perennial plant, which grow 1. 


turally in Hungary, Siberia and 
Virginia. There are ſeveral yy 
rieties of it, which are all props 


gated by off - ſets from their root. 
They ſhould be planted in patches, + 


near each other in the borders of 
the flower garden, where they will 
make a good appearance, and 
flower early in April, but do not 


produce ſeeds in this country. 


They ſucceed beſt in a ſhady ſiu- 
ation, and a gentle loamy fail, 
but muſt not be too often r- 
moved. They may be tranſplanted 
any time after the beginning of 
June, when their leaves will be 
quite decayed, till September. 


ESCULENT PLANTS are fuch 


whoſe roots are uſed for food; 
as beets, carrots, leeks, onions, 
parſneps, potatoes, radiſhes, &c. 


ESPALIERS, in gardening, at 


rows of trees planted in the man. 


ner of hedges; either to ſurround | 


a whole goden, or the ſeven 
it. 'They are 
up flat, and in a cloſe hedge, and 


ſerve not only for fruit bearing, 


but alſo to ſhelter and defend the 
tenderer plants kept within the 
quarters. They are moſt com, 
monly made of fruit trees u 
up to a lattice of wood- 


formed either out of aſh-poles, © 


their moſt uſual office is the ſhe! 
tering, and at the ſame time M 
ding the quarters of a kit 
arden. 
planted for eſpaliers now, ate -4 
ples and pears, and ſome plus 


The apples intended for 1% 


and 


The trees principal 
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d be grafted on crab-ſtocks, 
* : ens, and for ſmaller 


on codling-ſtocks. The trees for 


the fame hedge in an Eſpalier, 
ſhould be all ſuch as are of the 
fame age, from the grafting ; and 
roduced from the ſame ſtocks, 
that ſo the hedge may be the more 

lar. The more quick-grow- 
ing, and ſpreading ones, muſt be 
planted at twenty-two feet aſun- 
der, and thoſe of ſmaller growth, 
at ſixteen or eighteen ; the walk 


between them in a large garden 


ſhould be ſixteen feet wide, and if 
the Eſpaliers are intended to be 


carried up high, it ſhould be more, 
may have the 


that both hed 
benefit of the ſun. 'The beſt ſorts 
of apples for Eſpaliers, are the 
golden pippen, the nonpareil, the 
rennet priſe, the aromatic pippen, 
the Holland pippen, the French 
pippen, Wheeler's ruſſet, and Pile's 
ruſſet. The pears fitteſt for Eſpa- 
liers, are the ſummer and autumn 
kind; for the winter ones never 
ſucceed well. Theſe, if deſigned 
for a ſtrong moiſt ſoil, ſhould be 
on quince ſtocks ; but if for a dry 


- foil, more free ſtocks ſhould be 


choſen. The diſtance for pears 
grafted on free ſtocks fhould be 
eighteen feet, and for the moſt vi- 


| gorous ſhooters, it ought to be 


twenty-five feet. And the beſt 
kind of pears for this purpoſe, are 
the jargonelle, the blanquette, the 
pore fans peau, the ſummer bon- 
cretien, Humbden's bergamot, the 
pore du prince, burre du roy, the 
dt. Michael, the le marquis, the 
monſieur Jean, and the creſſane. 
e third year after the trees are 
2 the frame - work of the 

palier ſhould be made. Till 


this time the young ſhoots ſhould 


Only be trained to u right ſtakes, 


2 them with liſt to different 
eigh 


be 


in an horizontal direction. The 


( 77 


work is of aſh 


EUONYMUS, 


guts of theſe, as nearly as can 


EUO 


beſt way of making the wood- 
poles, which are 
not only cheap, but ſtrong and 
durable ; the branches are all to be 
trained horizontally to theſe, and 


none ſhould be ſuffered to croſs one 


another, nor to come too near, In 
the trees which produce large fruit, 
no branches ought to be nearer to 
each other than eight inches, in 
the ſmaller fruited ones five or fix 
inches is ſufficient; the advan- 
tages of the trees planted in Eſpa- 
liers, over thoſe propagated as 
dwarfs, in the place of which theſe 
have been introduced, are many 
and very great. They take up ve- 
ry little room in a garden, and are 
of no injury to the plants culti- 
vated in the quarters; and the 
fruit is always more regularly ri- 
pened and better taſted, as the ſun 
and air can have every way free 
acceſs to it, | 
Spindle-Tree, or 
Prickwood. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belong. 
ing to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs V. The + 
calyxis a plane perianthium formed 
of one leaf, divided into five round- 
1h and hollow ſegments. The 
corolla conſiſts of five plane oval 
patent petals longer than the cup; 
the fruit is a ſucculent, coloured, 
five-cornered, capſule, formed of 


five valves, terminating in as ma- 


ny points, and forming as many 
cells. The ſeeds are ſingle, and 


of an oval figure. 


Species, Of this genus Linnzus 
diſtinguiſhes no more than two 
ſpecies. 1. Evonymus, the great- 
eſt part of whoſe flowers are divi- 
ded into four points, or the com- 
mon ſpindle-tree. 2. Euonymus, 
with all the leaves cut into five 
points. 
Culture. Both theſe are ſhrubby 
plants: the firſt grows naturally 

N in 
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they ſhould be ſown in autumn, 


EUP 


in the hedges in moſt countries in 
Europe, and particularly in Eng- 
land. Of this ſort there are two 
varieties. The narrow leafed, and 
the broad leafed, Spindle- tree. 
They may be propagated either by 
ſeeds or by layers: if by ſeeds, 


ſoon after they are ripe, then the 
plants will come up the ſpring fol- 
lowing ; but if the ſeeds are not 
ſown till ſpring, the plants will 
not appear till the following ſpring. 
They require a ſhady border, and 
when the plants come up they muſt 
be kept clean from weeds, till the 
following autumn ; then as ſoon as 
their leaves decay, they ſhould be 
taken up, and tranſplanted into a 
nurſery, in rows two feet diſtant, 
and one foot aſunder in the rows : 


here, they may ftand two years, 


and then be removed to the places 


in which they are deſigned to re- 


main. When theſe plants are pro- 
pagated by layers, the young 
ſhoots ſhould be laid down in au- 
tumn; and if the joint which 3s 
laid deepeſt into the ground is ſlit, 
it will cauſe them to put out roots 
much ſooner than they otherwiſe 
would do. | 
layers will be ſufficiently rooted to 
bear tranſplanting, when they may 
be treated in the ſame way with 
the ſeedlings. The cuttings of 
theſe forts, planted in a ſhady bor- 
der, will take root; but they ſhould 
be planted in autumn, as ſoon as 
their leaves begin to fall. They 


- ought to be the ſhoots of the ſame 


E 


year, with a knot of the former 
year at bottom. The ſecond ſpe- 
cies 1s a native of North America; 
It is an ever-green ſhrub, flowers 
in July, but never produces fruit 
in this country, and 1s only preſer- 
ved in the gardens of the curious. 
UPATORIUM, Hemp Agrimony. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the polygamia æqua- 
lis, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 
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common calyx is oblong and in. 


der ſtyle, very long, and biic 


on footſtalks. 5. Eupatorium, with 


In a year's time the 
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claſs ; order 1. of claſs XIX. The 


bricated ; the ſcales are | 
{pear-ſhaped, erect, and ul. 
The compound flower is un; 
the hermaphrodite florets are ty. 
bular, numerous, and equal, any 
ſcarce longer than the cup, The 
proper flower is funnel. 

and cut into five parts at the brin: 
the ſtamina are five ſhort, hain, 
filaments, terminated by cylindr, 
cal ſummits ; the germen is ſmall 
and coronated, and ſupports ales. 


the ſtigmata are very ſmall ; ther 
is no pericarpium ; the germei 
becomes an oblong ſeed, crowned 
with a down ſtanding in the cup 
Species, Of this genus there ae 
fourteen ſpecies. 1. Eupatoriun, 
with ſpear-ſhaped, . narrow, entire 
leaves, with three nerves. 2. E. 
Patorium, with a twining flalk, 
and heart-ſhaped leaves, ſharp 
indented. 3. Eupatorium, witha 
twining ſtalk, and oval, intir 
leaves. 4. Eupatorium, with onal, 
ſpear-ſhaped, indented leaves, up- 


diſtinct, ſpear-ſhaped, ſeſſile, leaves; 
embracing the ſtalks. 6. Eups 
torium, with oval ſawed leaves, 
upon footſtalks. 7. Eupatonun, 
with ſeffile, diſtin, roundih, 
heart-ſhaped leaves. 8. Eupato- 
rium, with ſpear-ſhaped, veined 
leaves, the lower exterior ones of 
which are ſerrated, and a ſhrubd 
ſtalk. 9. Eupatorium, with ti: 
foliate leaves. 10. Eupatorlum, 
with finger-ſhaped leaves, or the 
common Hemp Agrimony. . 
Eupatorium, with leaves placed * 
whorls, the leaves ſpear-maf 
fawed, rough, and ſtanding upon 
footſtalks. 12. Eupatorium, 
heart-ſhaped, oval, . obtuſe, * 
ted leaves, upon footſtalks, 

many flowers to the cups. 13 
Eupatorium, with woolly leave, 


2 Eupa- 
joined at their baſe. 14 ſur 
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torium, with oval, obtuſe, ſerra- 
ted, three · veined leaves, upon 
ootltalks, and ſingle cups to the 
flowers. 5 


| Theſe ſpecies are all peren- 
x7 plants; the firſt, ſecond, fifth, 


ſerenth, ninth, twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth, ſorts, are natives 
of Virginia; the eighth ſort grows 
naturally in Penſylvania, and the 
eleventh is a native of other parts 
in North America. Theſe may 
all be propagated, by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the full ground; but care 
muſt be taken in the ſowing, to 


keep the ſorts ſeparate, for as the 


ſeeds of the plants have, a light 
down adhering to them, they are 


eaſily diſplaced by the leaſt wind; 


they ſhould, therefore, be ſown in 
drills, but theſe ſhould be ſhallow, 


for if the ſeeds are buried too 


deep they will not grow. The 
bed in which they are ſown ſhould 
not be too much expoſed to the 


fan, but rather have an eaſt aſ- 


pect, where the morning ſun only 
reaches it; and where it is more 


expoſed, it ſhould be ſhaded with 


mats in the heat of the day, and 
the ground ſhould be kept pretty 
moiſt. When the young plants 
are come up, they muſt be kept 
clean from weeds, aud thinned 
where they grow too cloſe ; and 
in autumn following, let them be 
tranſplanted to- the places where 
they are deſigned to remain. As 

roots of theſe plants ſpread out 


to a conſiderable diſtance, they 


ſhould be allowed no leſs than three 

t ſpace from any other plants; 
and ſome of the largeſt ſhould be 

owed four feet. In dry ſum- 
mers they ſhould be watered; and 
y ſucceed beſt in a ſoft, gentle, 
m. Theſe plants may alſo be 
POpapated by their roots, and 
e of them have creeping roots, 
t ſend out off-ſets, by which the 
* may be increaſed. The 
time for removing theſe plants 
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1s autumn, as ſoon as they have 
done growing; and if the froſt 
ſhould come before they are 
well rooted, it will be proper to 
cover the ſurface of the ground 
with tan, or dricd leaves, to keep 
out the froit. 'The third ſpecies 
grows naturally in Vera Cruz 
the fourth in the iſland of Ceylon; 
and the fixth in China. Theſe 
plants being natives of warm cli- 
mates, muſt be planted in pots, 
and plunged into the tan bed in the 
ſtove, where, if they are properly 
ſupplied with water, in hot wea- 
ther, they will thrive and flower. 
The tenth ſort, or common Hemp 
Agrimony, grows naturally by 
the ſides of rivers, and ditches, in 
this, and moſt other countries in 


Europe, and is the only ſpecies of 


this plant whichis known to grow 
naturally in Europe; but it is ſel- 
dom cultivated in gardens, where, 
if it was once admitted, it would 
prove a troubleſome weed. 

Medicinal Ujes, The tenth ſpe- 
cies of this plant, or the common 
Hemp Agrimony, ſtands recom- 
mended as a good vulnerary in the 
liſt of medicinal plants. 


EUPHORBIA, or Eur RHORBIUM, 


Burning Thorny plant, a genus, 
comprehending alſo the Tithyma- 
lus and Tithymaloides, two diſ- 
tin& genera, according to former 
botaniſts. | | 

Characters. The Euphorbia is a 


genus of the order of 'the trigy- 


nia, belonging to the dodecandria 
claſs of plants ; order 3. of claſs 
XI. The calyx is a wrinkled, bel- 
lied, coloured, permanent, pe- 
rianthium, compoſed of a fingle 
leaf, and divided into four, ſome- 
times into five, ſegments at the 
edge. The corolla couſiſts of four, 
ſometimes of five, perals ; theſe 
are thick gibbous, turbinated, trun- 
cated, and fituared irregularly, al- 
ternately with the ſegments of the 
cup, and are afiixed by their un- 
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in the hedges in moſt countries in 
Europe, and particularly in Eng- 
land. Of this ſort there are two 


varieties. The narrow leafed, and 
the broad leafed, Spindle-tree. 
They may be propagated either by 
ſeeds or by layers: if by ſeeds, 
they ſhould be ſown in autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, then the 
plants will come up the ſpring fol- 
lowing ; but if the ſeeds are not 
ſown till ſpring, the plants will 
not appear till the following ſpring. 
They require a ſhady border, and 
when the plants come up they muſt 
be kept clean from weeds, till the 
following autumn ; then as ſoon as 
their leaves decay, they ſhould be 
taken up, and tranſplanted into a 
nurſery, in rows two feet diſtant, 


and one foot aſunder in the rows : 
here, they may ſtand two years, 


and then be removed to the places 
in which they are deſigned to re- 
main. When theſe plants are pro- 
pagated by layers, the young 
ſhoots ſhould be laid down in au- 
tumn ; and if the joint which is 
laid deepeſt into the ground is ſlit, 
it will cauſe them to put out roots 
much ſooner than they otherwiſe 
would do. In a year's time the 
layers will be ſufficiently rooted to 
bear tranſplanting, when they may 
be treated in the ſame way with 
the ſeedlings. The cuttings of 

_ theſe forts, planted in a ſhady bor- 
der, will take root; but they ſhould 
be planted in autumn, as ſoon as 
their leaves begin to fall. They 
ought to be the ſhoots of the ſame 
year, with a knot of the former 
year at bottom. The ſecond ſpe- 
cies 1s a native of North America; 
It is an ever-green ſhrub, flowers 
in July, but never produces fruit 
in this country, and 1s only preſer- 
ved in the gardens of the curious. 
EUPATORIUM, Hemp Agrimony. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the polygamia æqua- 
lis, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 
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common calyx is oblon - 
bricated ; the ſcales — pda 
{pear-ſhaped, erect, and 4 
The compound flower is — 
the hermaphrodite florets are ty, 
bular, numerous, and equal, a 
ſcarce longer than the cup. Th, 
proper flower is funnel- 
and cut into five parts at the brin- 
the ſtamina are five ſhort, hain, 
filaments, terminated by cylindi, 
cal ſummits ; the ermen is ſmall 
and coronated, and ſupports afler- 
der ſtyle, very long, and bi 
the ſtigmata are very ſmall; then 
is no pericarpium ; the germei 
becomes an oblong ſeed, crowned 
with a down ſtanding in the cup, 
Species, Of this genus there ae 
fourteen ſpecies. 1. Eupatoriun, 
with ſpear-ſhaped, . narrow, entire 
leaves, with three nerves. 2. Ba 
patorium, with a twining fl, 
and heart-ſhaped leaves, ſharply 
indented. 3. Eupatorium, with a 
twining ſtalk, and oval, intire 
leaves. 4. Eupatorium, with oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, indented leaves, up- 
on footſtalks. 5. Eupatorium, with 
diſtin, ear Maped, Ee leaves; 
embracing the ftalks. 6. Eups 
torium, with oval ſawed leaves, 
upon footſtalks. 7. Eupatoriun, 
with ſeffile, diſtin, roundiſh, 
heart-ſhaped leaves. 8. Eupato- 
rium, with ſpear-ſhaped, v 
leaves, the lower exterior ones df 
which are ſerrated, and a ſhrubd 
ſtalk. 9. Eupatorium, with tt 
foliate leaves. 10. EupatoriuW, 
with finger-ſhaped leaves, ot the 
common Hemp Agrimony. 1. 
Eupatorium, with leaves place 
whorls, the leaves ſpear-ſhaped 
fawed, rough, and ſtanding Ty 
footſtalks. 12. Eupatorium, 
heart-ſhaped, oval, obtuſe, * 
ted leaves, upon footſtalks, s 
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oriam, with oval, obtuſe, ſerra- 
three-veined leaves, upon 
ſootltalks, and ſingle cups to the 
flowers. TE 
Culture. Theſe ſpecies are all peren- 
vial plants; the firſt, ſecond, fifth, 
ſerenth, ninth, twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth, ſorts, are natives 
of Virginia; the eighth ſort grows 
naturally in Penſylvania, and the 
eleventh is a native of other parts 
in North America. Theſe may 
all be propagated, by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the full ground; but care 
maſt be taken in the ſowing, to 


keep the ſorts ſeparate, for as the 


ſeeds of the plants have, a light 
down adhering to them, they are 


eafily diſplaced by the leaſt wind; 


they ſhould, therefore, be ſown 1n 
drills, but theſe ſhould be ſhallow, 
for if the ſeeds are buried too 
deep they will not grow. The 
bed in which they are ſown ſhould 


not be too much expoſed to the 


fun, but rather have an eaſt aſ- 
pect, where the morning ſun only 
reaches it; and where it is more 
expoſed, it ſhould be ſhaded with 
mats in the heat of the day, and 
the ground ſhould be kept pretty 
moiſt. When the young plants 
are come up, they muſt be kept 
clean from weeds, aud thinned 
where they grow too cloſe ; and 
in autumn following, let them be 
tranſplanted to- the places where 
they are deſigned to remain. As 

roots of theſe plants ſpread out 


o a conſiderable diſtance, they 


ſhould be allowed no leſs than three 

t ſpace from any other plants) 
and ſome of the largeſt ſhould be 
allowed four feet. In dry ſum- 


mers they ſhould be watered; and 


} ſucceed beſt in a ſoft, gentle, 


Propagated by their roots, and 
6 * them have cree ping roots, 

nd out off. ſets, by which the 
ats may be increaſed. The 


"me tor removing theſe plants 
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is autumn, as ſoon as they have 
done growing; and if the froſt 
ſhould come before they are 
well rooted, it will be proper to 
cover the ſurface of the ground 
with tan, or dricd leaves, to keep 


out the froit. The third ſpecies 
grows naturally in Vera Cruz 


the fourth in the iſland of Ceylon; 


and the fixth in China. Theſe 
plants being natives of warm cli- 
mates, muſt be planted in pots, 
and plunged into the tan bed in the 
ſtove, where, if they are properly 
ſupplied with water, in hot wea- 
ther, they will thrive and flower. 
The tenth fort, or common Hem 

Agrimony, grows naturally by 
the ſides of rivers, and ditches, in 
this, and moſt other countries in 


Europe, and is the only ſpecies of 


this plant which is known to grow 
naturally in Europe; but it is fel. 
dom cultivated in gardens, where, 
if it was once admitted, it would 
prove a troubleſome weed. | 

Medicinal Ujes, The tenth ſpe- 
cies of this plant, or the common 
Hemp Agrimony, ſtands recom- 
mended as a good vulaerary in the 
liſt of medicinal plants. 


EUPHORBIA, or EUrHORBIUM, 


Burning Thorny plant, a genus, 
comprehending alſo the Tithyma- 
lus and Tithymaloides, two dif- 
tint genera, according to former 
botaniſts. | 

Characters. The Euphorbia is a 
genus of the order of the trigy- 
nia, belonging to the dodecandria 
claſs of plants; order 3. of claſs 
XI. The calyx is a wrinkled, bel- 
lied, coloured, permanent, pe- 
rianthium, compoſed of a ſingle 
leaf, and divided into four, ſome- 
times into five, ſegments at the 
edge. The corolla couſitts of four, 
ſometimes of five, perals ; theſe 
are thick gibbous, turbinated, trun- 
cated, and ſituated irregularly, al- 
ternately with the ſegments of the 
cup, and are aſlixed by their un- 
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theſe, as well as the cup, are per- 
manent. The fruit is a roundiſh 
capſule, containing three cells, and 


hanging on the ſtyle, which be- 


comes elongated. 'The ſeeds are 
ſingle, and roundiſh. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
no leſs than fifty-fix different ſpe- 
cies; which are too many to be 
deſcribed in this work. 

Culture. Some ſpecies of this ge- 
nus are annual plants, ſome ſhrub- 


by, and ſome perennial; ſome are 


common weeds in this country, 
and ſeveral ſpecies are natives of ve- 
ry warm countries, and are propa- 
gated by the curious in their ſtoves. 
Theſe being replete with a very 
milky juice require very little wa- 
ter; nor muſt they ever be planted 
in a rich ſoil, which is very hurtful 
to them. The proper foil for them 
is a mixture of one half ſea-ſand, 
one quarter light freſh earth, and 
done quarter, lime- rubbiſh. This 
ſhould be mixed three months be- 
fore it is uſed, and very frequent- 
ly turned in the mean time. The 
plants are propagated by planting 
their cuttings in this foil, in the 
months of June and July. Theſe 
ſhould always be taken off from 
the old plant at a joint, and ſhould 


be laid by for a week in a dry ſhady 


place before they are planted, that 
the part cut off from the old plant 
may have time to harden and dry. 
They ſhould then be ſer in very 
ſmall pots, and have a little wa- 
ter to ſettle the earth to their roots. 


They are after this to be ſet for a 


day or two where they may have 
the morning ſun, and after this to 
be plunged into a hot bed of tan- 
ners bark, and ſhaded in the 
great heat of the day. In fix 
weeks they will have ſhot out their 
roots, and are then to be treated as 
other ſucculent plants of the ſame 


kind. 


\ 
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XPOSURE, in gardening, the f. 


walls in every garden, theſe may be 


EYE, Bird's-Eys, or Pheaſants 


FAGUS, the generical name of 2 


of the morning ſun, and be le 


order 8. of claſs XXI. The cih 


FAG 


natives of foreign — 


tuation of a garden, wall, or 
like, with reſpect to the points of 
the compals, as ſouth or eaſt. A. 
cording to Mr. Miller, the heg 
afpe& or expoſure for walls, * 
England, is to have one point u 
the eaſt-ward of the ſouth; by 
reaſon theſe will enjoy the beney 


I. 
fal 
I 
an 
an 


expoſed to injuries from the wet 
and ſouth-weſt winds, than wal 
directly facing the ſouth. The 
next beſt aſpect is due ſouth, and 
the next to that ſouth-eaſt, which 
is preferable to the ſouth-yet, 
for the reaſons before aff 
However, as there will, for the 
moſt part, be ſouth-weſt and vel 


planted with ſuch ſorts of fruit 2 
do not require ſo much heat ton. 
pen them; and wherever there are 
north walls, they are only fit for 
baking-pears, and plumbs, more. 
lo cherries for preſerving ; or ſone 
duke-cherries may be thus cont: 
nued longer in the ſeaſon, Ser 
GARDEN, WALL, &c. 


Eve, Adonis. See Apon1s. 
F 


\ ABA, the Bean; a ſpecies 


Vicia. See VIcIX. 


plant, comprehending the Fagus 
ſpecifically ſo called, or beech · fe, 
and the Caſtanea, or cheſnut - cer, 
two diſtin genera according (0 
other authors. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polyandria, belong: 
ing to the monoecia claſs of plans; 


of the male flower is a Penang 
formed of one leaf, of a bel yel 
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figure, and divided into five 
ents, There is no corolla. 
The ſtamina are twelve in number. 
The calyx of the female flower 13 
a2 perianthium of one leaf, indent- 
ed in four places at the rim. There 
; no corolla. IT'he ſtyles are three. 
The fruit is a roundiſh large cap- 
fale, formed of what was the ca- 
it is compoſed of four valves, 
and contains two oval, pointed, 
and triangular nuts. 
Fjecies, Of this genus there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Fagus, with o- 
val, awed leaves, or the common 
Fapus, or beech-tree. 2. Fagus, 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſharply 
fawed, and naked on their under- 
fides, or the Caſtanea, or cheſnut- 
tree. 3. Fagus, with oval, ſpear- 
, leaves, ſharply ſawed, 
woolly on their under-fide, with a 
fender, knotted catkin, or the 
Chinquapin. 
Culture. The Beech-tree is a na- 
tre of Europe, and may be pro- 
pagated by ſeed, or from ſuckers, 
but the firſt way is the moſt eligi- 
tl. The ſeaſon for ſowing the 
ſeed is any time from October to 
February. When the plants come 
up, they muſt be conſtantly kept 
Clean from weeds, and if they are 
dick together, draw out the ſtrong- 
elt of them in the autumn follow- 
ng, that thoſe left may have room 
o grow; by which means a ſeed- 
may afford a three year's 
Caught of young plants, which 
fhould be planted in a nurſery, and 
three feet diſtance, if deſigned 
umber-trees, row from row, 
elphteen inches in the rows. 
ut, if they are deſigned for 
ges, to which the tree is well 
pted, the diſtance need not be 
great; two feet, row from row, 
and one foot in the rows, will be 
went. In this nurſery they 
£ remain two or three years, ob- 
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to dig up the ground be- 
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ng to clear th | ik 
8 415 them from weeds ; 
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tween the roots, at leaſt, once 2 
your! obſerving, however, not to 

ruiſe the roots, nor to dig the 
ground in ſummer, when the earth 
is hot, and dry. When this tree is 
why. ner from ſuckers, let them 

e planted at once where they are 
deſigned to ſtand. This tree will 
grow to a conſiderable height, and 
thrives leaſt in a chalky or ſtony 
ground. 
The common cheſnut-tree is a na- 
tive of Italy, and the ſouthern 
parts of Europe; and is propaga- 
ted by planting the nuts in Februa- 
ry, in beds of freſh undunged 
earth. The beſt nuts for ſowing, 
are thoſe brought from Portugal 
and Spain. 'This tree, however, 


ripens its fruit very well in this 
country, which is as for ſow- 


ing, when the trees are deſigned 
either for timber or beauty, as 


the foreign nuts. They may 
be raiſed either in nurſeries, 


or in the places where they 
are to ſtand. If in a nurſery, it 


ſhould be choſen upon poor ground 
and trenches ſhould be opened a- 
bour the middle of February, four 
inches deep, and ſix inches aſun- 
der. In theſe the cheſnuts ſhould 
be planted regularly, one every 
four inches, with the eye upper- 
moſt ; and ler the earth be drawn 
over them. Half a dozen of theſe 
trenches ſhould be made, and then 
a ſpace left by way of alley, to 
get between to clean them; then 


another bed, of fix rows, thus 


proceeding, till a ſufficient quan- 
tity be planted. Traps mutt be 
laid about the ground for vermin. 
The plants will appear in two 
months, and ſhould then be kept 
clear from weeds, and ſuffered to 
ſtand two years: at the end of 
this time they ſhould be taken up, 
and planted at two feet diſtance, in 
rows, a yard aſunder; the long 
tap-root is to be cut off, and care 
taken not to injure the others. 
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The beſt time for tranſplanting 
them 1s early in March, and care 
is to be taken of their growing 
upright, and ſtraight, by trimming 
off the fide-ſhoots. After they have 
ſtood four years 1n this place, they 
may be removed to the places where 
they are deſigned to remain. The 
Chinquapin is a native of North 
America, and 1s at preſent very 
rare in this country. 

Dies. The beech-tree is very much 
uſed by turners and joiners. The 
cheſnut-tree is of very great uſe 
both to joiners and cabinet-makers, 
and is valuable on account of its 

ſant and wholiome fruit. 


FARINA FOECUNDANS, the im- 


pregnating meal, or duſt, on the 
apices of flowers, which being con- 
veyed into the piſtil foecundates, 
the rudiments of the ſeed in the 
ovary, which otherwiſe would de- 
cay and come to nothing. See Ge- 
'NERATION of Plants. 


FASTIGIATE PEDUNCTES, &c. 


ſuch peduncles, &c. as are fo pro- 
portioned that the flowers which 
they ſupport form an even ſurface. 
FEBRUARY, the ſecond month in 


the year. 


In the FLOwER GARDEN, conti- 


nue, throughout the whole ground, 
the care directed for the month of 
January. For fear of accident 
among the ſeedlings, fow freſh 
quantities. 'The polyanthus, and 
the auricula-ſeed, will yet grow 
very well on common ground. 
Clean the borders and break the 
top of the mould, to promote the 
ſhoots of the plants; but this 
muſt be done with care. No per- 
ſon ſhould be entruſted to hoe the 
borders, at this ſeaſon, but he who 
planted the roots in them. When 
the ground is cleaned, and ſtirred 
at the ſurface, let a ſmall quantity 
of very rich mould be ſifted over 
the roots. Where roſes, honey- 
' ſuckles, or other ſmall flowering 
ſnrubs, in borders, are wanting, 
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the gravel-walks, and roll them 


In the SemINARY, prepare bot- 
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let them be brought in the bes; 
ning of this month. If the p 
tations of the fibrous rooted kinds 
have been omitted in autumn or if 
the wetneſs of the ground km. 
dered it more proper to be delayed 
till this ſeaſon, bring now in the 
ſeveral kinds of golden rods ; and 
after theſe, plant columbines, ſweet. 
williams, and the ſcarlet and other 
perennial lychnis's. If the autumn 
plantation has been made, lock 
over the ground and ſee that al 
holds good. Where a root ſeems 
decayed, take it up and place auo- 
ther ; and where any one only ap- 
pears weak, take it back into the 
nurſery, and put a ſtronger one in- 
to the place. Look over the box- 
edpings, and if there be any bad 
part, not mended in autumn, or if 
any of what was planted at that 
time ſeem weak, take the pieces 
up and mend them. Cloſe the 
earth very well about the roots of 
what is new planted. The mid- 
dle of this month is a proper time 
for ſowing the tender annuals upon 
hot-beds. About this time, the car- 
nations, from which a ſhew of flow- 
ers is expected this ſeaſon, are to 
be potted. The auricula plants 
will, about the end of this month, 
ſhew their buds for flowering : 
ſtir the earth lightly, on the fur- 
face, in all the pots. See if any 
thing has miſſed, which was plant- 
ed in autumn, or if there be any 
vacancy which was left unſupplicd 
at that time. In ſuch places nov 
plant the perennial catch flies 
fox-gloves,and gentianella's. Clean 


bard, for the ſucceeding uſe. Let 
all the plants and trees be cleaned; 
let the dead leaves be picked off, 
and all filth, whether from iſt, 
mouldineſs, or whatſoever kind, 
be waſhed away. | 


ders for ſowing flowering-plants - 
the open ground. Let © © 
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dug up, and the mould thrown in 
ridoes, caſt and well, to receive 
the benefit of the air. Whilſt this 
oil is mellowing, let another piece 
be dug up, for the immediate re- 
ception of layers of hardy trees. 
each as were not ſufficiently rooted 
in autumn may be taken off now. 
Sow ſeeds and [ruits of hardy ſhrubs, 
the beginning of this month. Clear 
apiece of ground for planting ever- 
, and about the middle of 
this month, if it be mild weather, 
get all the hardy kinds of trees and 
ſhrubs into the ground. Plant cut- 
tings of currans and gooſe-berry 
buſhes, if not done in autumn. 
Dig the ground about ſuch trees as 
have ſtood ſometime in their place. 
Where the intended trees for this 
ſeaſon's tranſplanting are not in 
the ground, let the places be pre- 
pared, and a mild day, after 
froſt, choſen for that buſineſs. If 
it be now ſevere froſt, let the 
ground all about the cuttings of 
gooſeberries and currans, be cg- 
vered with peaſe- ſtraw. | 


The GxEEN-Housg will now re- 


quire great care: air, and water, 
that have been witheld ſo long on 
account of the ſeverity of the wea- 
ther, muſt now be admitted more 
freely; for, if the air be mild, the 
middle of the days warm, and the 


nights not very ſharp, let this 


needful aſſiſtance be given the 
plants, The ſhutters muſt be kept 
back, for the firſt day or two ; and 
e next, the glaſſes muſt be open- 
alittle ; the waterings are to be 
repeated occaſionally. Let ſome 
mould, ſuited to the nature of the 
everal kinds of plants, be brought 
a the preen-houſe ; and two or 
ee days after that, let the mould 
on the ſurface of the pots and tubs, 
carefully ſtirred with a blunt trow- 

ch and when it is well looſened, to 
ime little depth, let ſo much be ta- 
en off, and the place of it ſupplied 
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with freſh mould. Cleanlineſs is 
next to be regarded. Let ſuch 
plants as are tainted be removed 
out of the green-houſe, into ſome 
other place of ſhelter. Then let 
all dead or decaying leaves be care- 


fully picked off; and if foulneſſes 


of any kind, mouldigeſs, or in- 
ſes, be found on any of the leaves 
or branches, let it be waſhed and 
wiped away. Let the ſame care 
be continued in the STove. This 
15 a good ſeaſon for producing new 
plants; the more delicate and 
tender kinds, intended for the 
ſtove, and green houſe, are to be 
raiſed in the bark-bed. See HoT- - 


Bev. 
In the FxuviT-GarDex, look over 


thoſe ſtocks which were budded the 
preceding ſummer. If the heads 
be cut off, ſee the ſap from the 
wound do not run upon the bud: 
thoſe not cut off before mult be cut 
now. Go over the eſpaliers lately 
repaired, and fee that every thing 
keep firm. Sow the ſtones of 
plumbs and other hardy fruit, for 
railing ſtocks for the future ſervice 
of budding and grafting. The 
planting of fruit-trees is a work of 
this ſeaſon, and no care 1s too 
much in the operation. About the 
end of this month, if the ſeaſon 
be mild, you may graft pears. 
See that the fru.t-trecs newly plant- 

ed have a right pruning. 
In the KiTcuten-GarDen, about 
the beginning of this month, ſow a 
ſreſh piece of ground with beans, 
and another with peas. Sow a lit- 
tle freſh cucumber-ſeed, and re- 
peat the ſame once in ten days. 
Dig a good piece of ground for 
carrots, and parſneps. About the 
middle of the month ſow a bed of 
onions, and another of leeks. Lay 
a ſmall piece level and fine for 
cabbage lettuce-ſeed. Make a 
ſmall hot-bed for cauliflower-ſeed, 
and ſow Cos and Sileſia lettuce- 
ſeed. About the end of this month, 
— 4 ; begin 
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begin ſowing cabbages, and ſavoys, 
for winter. Look to the beds of 
the finer kinds of lettuces; the 
plants will be now ready to re- 
move. Dig three pieces of ground, 
and laying them perfectly level, on 
the one, ſow raddiſh-ſeed, on the 
other ſpinach, and on the third let- 
tuce. Dig a piece of ground un- 
der a warm wall, and ſow young 
ſallading Beets ſhould now be 
ſown for a large crop. Plant ro- 
cambole, and all the onion kinds : 
with good care there is no ſeaſon 
from which things grow more free- 
ly; but, without this care, no ſea- 
ſon is ſo dangerous. 

FELLWORT, Gentiana. See GkEx- 
TIANA. 

FENCES. In the warmer climates, 
where they have not occaſion for 
walls to ripen their fruit, the gar- 
dens lie open, and are bounded 
by a water-fence, and an agreeable 
proſpect; or elſe they terminate in 
groves, adorned with fountains, 
walks, &c. which are more pleaſ- 
Ing than a dead wall; but in this 
and other colder countries, we are 
obliged to have walls to ripen and 
ſhelter our fruit; for the manner 
of building which, ſee the articie, 
WALL. 8 
Where there are no walls, the 


common method, in this coun- 


try, of fencing a good piece of 
ground, is by quick-hedges; for 
the method of which, ſee HRD SGEs. 
FENNEL, a ſpecies of Anethum. 
See Ax FTHVU Au. 
Scorching FENNEL, 
TRHAPSIA. 
Ferxnzt-FLoOwER, 


Thapſia. See 


Nigella, See 
the article, NI1GELLa. | 
FexnxeL-GriaxT, Ferula. See the 

next article. 

FERULA, Fennel-Giant. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the digynia, belonging to 
the pentandria claſs of plants; or- 
der 2. of claſs V. The general 

umbel is multiple, or compoſed, of 

ſereral ſmailer ones, and globoſe; 
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the partial umbel is fimilar, Th, 


after their leaves decay, and ay 
cd in the places where they ate 
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general involucrum is deciduom: 
the partial one is ſmall, and con. 
poſed of ſeveral narrow leaves: 
the proper perianthium is ver 
ſmall, and ſtands on the ſe, 
The general corolla is uniform: 
the fimple flowers conſiſt each of 
five oblong, erect, and nearly e. 
qual petals. The fruit is elliptic, 
plane, compreſſed, marked on each 
fide with five prominent ridge, 
and ſeparable into two parts. The 
ſeeds are two, very large, elliptic, 
plane on one fide, and marked 
each, with three diſtin& ſtriz. 
The peduncle of the primary um- 
bel has ſometimes lateral and op- 
poſite peduncles growing from it. 
Species, Of this genus there ae 
nine ſpecies. 1. Ferula, with the 
ſmaller leaves narrow, very long, 
and fingle. 2, Ferula, with the 
ſmaller leaves divided into many 
narrow, plain, ſegments. 3. fe- 
rula, with the ſmaller leaves jap- 
ged, and the ſegments cut into 
three unequal parts. 4. Feruks, | 
with wing-pointed leaves, and the 
wings narrow, plain, and trid, 
. Ferula, with the wings of the 
rk naked at the baſe, and 
the ſmaller leaves briſtly. 6. Fe 
rula, with the wings of the leaves 
augmented on both fides the bale, 
and the ſmaller leaves briſtly. ). 
Ferula, with appendages to the 
ſmaller leaves, and ſeflile umbels. 
8. Shining Ferula of Canada. 9. 
Ferula, with the ſmaller leaves a 
ternately ſinuated, and obtuſe. 
Culture. All theſe ſpecies have pe- 
rennial roots, which will continue 
ſeveral years. They are propagæ 
ted by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in autumn. When the plant 
come up they muſt be kept clean 
from weeds, and thinned, if | 
grow too cloſe. After having we 
years growth, the roots ſhoul 
carefully taken up in autumn, 
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to remain. They ſucceed 
＋ a ſoft, gentle, loamy, ſoil, 
dot too wet; and they are rarely 
red by the hardeſt froſt. 
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rEVERWEED, a ſpecies of Eryn- 


zum. See ERYNGIUM. 


4 


FICOIDES, a ſpecies of Meſembry- 


anthemum. SEE the article M- 
EMBRYANTHEMUM. 


FICUS, the Fig-tree. 


Charafters. This is a genus of the 
order of the trioecia, belonging to 
the polygamia cla(s of plants; or- 
der 3. of claſs XXIII. The com- 
mon calyx is very large, oval, 
fleſhy, concave, and ſhut up with 
a great number of ſcales, which 
are acute, ſawed, and infected. 
The male and female flowers are 
included within the covering, or 
kin, of the fruit ; ſo do not ap- 


, unleſs the covering is open- 


ed. The male flowers are but few 
in number, and are ſituated in the 
upper part of the fruit. The fe- 
male flowers are numerous, and ſi- 
tuated in the lower part. The 
male flowers ſit each on a ſeparate 
foot-ſtalk, and have a cup divided 
into three parts. They have no 
corolla The female flowers ſit 
upon a diſtinct foor-ſtalk : the cup 
is divided into five parts. They 
have no corolla; nor any pericar- 
pium. The ſeed is ſingle, large, 
roundiſh, and contained in the cup. 
Species, Of this genus, Linnæus 
reckons the ſeven following ſpe- 
cies. 1. Ficus, with hand-ſhap- 
ed leaves, or the common ſig- tree. 
2. Ficus, with roundiſh, heart- 
ſhaped, intire, leaves, commonly 
Called ſycamore. 
mure, heart thaped leaves, ending 
mn acute points. 4. Ficus, with 
oval, obtuſe, intire, leaves, and 
the lower part of the ſtalk putting 
out roots. 5. Ficus, with ſpear- 
—— leaves upon foot-ſtalks ; the 
dot ſtalks of the fruit growing in 


cl 
_ and branches ſending out 
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tire, acute leaves; a tree- like ſtall, 


3. Ficus, with 


6. Ficus, with oval, in- 
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and branching fruit. 7. Ficus, with 
oval, acute, intire leaves, and a 
creeping ſtalk. 
Culture. Of the firſt { 


pecies, which 


is a native of Aſia, and the ſouth- 


ern parts of Europe, there are 
great varieties, which have been 
obtained from ſeeds, and may be 
encreaſed annually. Of theſe varie- 
ties, the following are obſerved to 
be beſt worth cultivating. 1. The 
brown, or cheſnut-coloured Iſchia 
fig. It ripens in July, or Auguſt, 
and, if planted againſt a wall, two 
plentiful crops of fruit may be 
annually ripened. 2. The black 
Genoa fig, being a long fruit, the 
inſide of a bright red, and the fleſh 
very high-flavoured, and ripening 
early in auguſt. 3. The ſmall, 
white, early, fig. 4. The large, 
white, Genoa 54 3-4 The black 
Iſchia fig, ripening in auguſt. 6. 
The Malta fig, being a ſmall, 
brown, fruit, which, if permitted 
to hang upon the trees, till the fruit 
is ſhrivelled, becomes a fine ſweet- 
meat. 7. The Murrey, or brown 
Naples fig, ripening the latter end 
of Auguſt. 8. The green Iſchia 
fig, ripening about the end of Au- 
guit. 9. The Madonna fig, com- 
monly called here Brunſwick, or 
Hanover-fig, ripening the end 
of Auguſt, or beginning of Sep- 
tember. 10. The common blue, 
or purple fig. 11. The brown fig 
of Naples, ripening in Septem- 
ber. 12. Tbe yellow Iſchia fig. 
13. The ſmall brown Iſchia fig, 
together with the twelfth ſort, ri- 
pening in September. 14. The 
gentile fig, ripening very late. 

The common method has been to 
propagate theſe trees by ſuckers 
from the roots of the old ones, but 
they are much more ſucceſsfully 
raiſed from cuttings, The branches 


may be laid down in February, and 


by the February of the following 


year, they will be fit to remove. 


This 


rie 
This is the proper ſeaſon to tranſ- 
plant them; and the beſt foil is 
ſuch as has a gravelly, chalky, or 
ſtony bottom, with a light ſurface; 
the tree will ſeem to flouriſh in- 
deed more in a better foil, but in 
this one it will produce the 
fineſt and moſt plentiful fruit. 
'They ſhould always be planted in 
a free open ſituation, not ſhaded by 
trees or buildings, and will never 
ripen their fruit well unleſs againſt 
a good ſouth, ſouth-eaſt, or ſouth- 
weſt wall. They ſhould be 
planted at twenty feet diſtance, 
and the heighth for the wall they 
ftand againſt, is about fourteen 
feet; the middle ſpaces between 
the trees, may be planted with 
vines, to fill up the vacant part of 
the wall till the figs are grown, 
and then theſe ſhould be taken up. 
In the ſummer, as the branches 
ſhoot, they muſt be trained hori- 
zontally againſt the walls, and no 
fore right ſhoots ſhould be ſuffered 
to come, but the buds of ſuch 
Hould be rubbed off as faſt as 
they appear. At Michaelmas they 
ſhould be always pruned and nail- 
ed up. The great care to be had 
In pruning the old trees, is always 
to have a ſupply of young branches, 
for it is thoſe only which produce 
fruit. None of the ſhoots of the 
former autumn pruning muſt be 
Hortened, for it is on the two year 
old wood, that the fruit is produ- 
ced ; the young branches mult be 
always brought very cloſe to the 
wall, and this will ſcreen them 
from mjuries by froſts, and much 
forward the early ripening of their 
fruit. The old branches ſhould 
never be laid in two thick, which 
is a great fault among moſt gar- 
deners ; the diſtance ought to be 
at leaſt a foot between branch and 
branch, and as the young ones 
grow ſtrong, the old ones ſhould 
be always cut away. In April or 
the beginning of May,- ſeveral of 


height, they have ſome advan 
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the leading ſhoots ſhould be 
ped, which makes them throw 
ſide branches. In very hard bay 
ther the trees ſhould be 
with ſtraw, ſe-halm 

like; and that way to be _—_ 
till the weather is milder, and then 
not all at once, but only by a lit. 
at a time. 'The higher the 
runs up the wall, uſually ſo mg 
the better taſted is the fruit; an 
no trees ſucceed better in fruiting, 
than thoſe which are nailed up a. 
ry chimnies, where, beſide the 


from the heat. The fig. tree doe 
nbt love culture as moſt other fruit. 
trees do, it covets none at all, or 
very little; for it is a certain rule, 
that the more we Og about it, the 
leſs fruit we have from it, andit 
runs all into wood ; it delights in 
ſtony ground, without any culture, 
The wood of the fig is cloſe ſet 
with buds, which yearly produce 
fruit; the ſap of this tree 5 too 
vigorous to want any help, or 2. 
ny enrichment, but rather is kept 
to bearing by laying ſand at the 
root, which helps to bring the 
fruit forward: the aſhes of lye, or 
buck-aſhes, are extremely good to 
lay at the roots of fig trees, and 
have an admirable effect: they 


kill weeds, warm the earth, and 


| ſet the :ree to Hearing -plentifully 
that fruit which is the favourite of 
our gardens. As the other ſpeces 
of the fig-tree do not produce fruit 
that is catable, even in their ref 
pective native countries, they are 
preſerved only in the gardens of 
the curious, for the ſake of vanety- 

FIELD BASIL, Clinopodium- dee 
CL1iNOPODIUM. 

FIG, Ficus. See the article Ficus. 

FrG-Max Y GOLD. See the article Ma- 
RYGOLD. 

Indian Fic, or Cochineal F16, Opun- 
tia, See the article OruUNTI- 

FILAMENTS. See STAMIN#4- 


FILIPENDULA, Dropwort; a fe, 


way 


ry 
vworF rr No 
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cies of Spirza. See the article 
A. 
** woody ſkin, ſeparating the 
ed in the pod of plants. 
FIMBRIATED, a term applied to 


{ach leaves of plants as are Jag- 
on the edges, and have, as it 


were, 2 fringe around them; they 
are > ths called furbelowed 
leaves. 


FIR-TREE, Abies, a ſpecies of pi- 
nus. See Pix us. 

Srucet-ſmelling FLAG, Acorus. See 
Acokvs. 

FLAX, Linum. See the article 
Lixuu. 

FLEABANE, Erigeron. See Ex1- 
GERON. 

FLESH, among botaniſts, expreſſes 
all the ſubſtance of any fruit, be- 
tween the outer rind and the ſtone; 
or as much of the root of any plant 
as is eatable. 

FLORET, fo/culus, a little tube ex- 
panded at the top uſually into five 
ſegments, and fitting upon the 
embryon of a ſingle ſeed. See 
the article FLOwER. 


A Jemi-floret, or half floret, is tubu- 


lous at the baſe, and afterwards ex- 


panded in the form of a tongue. 
Theſe generally form the rays of 
compound flowers, and are female. 

FLORIST, a perſon ſkilled, or con- 
verſant, in flowers. 

FLOSCULOUS, in botany, a term 
uſed by Mr. Tournefort, and o- 
thers, to expreſs ſuch flowers of 


plants as are compoſed each ofa 


great number of other ſmaller 
flowers placed cloſe to one another, 
encloſed in the ſame common 
cup; each of theſe ſmaller flowers 
conſiſts of one petal, which is ſlen- 
and hollow, and wider than 
the bottom, and uſually divided 
no many ſegments, which ſome- 
times are diſpoſed in the form of 
: = Pen of theſe flowers ſtand 
an embryo, or young fruit 

from which 7 * a * 


ment which reaches beyond the 


flowers. Theſe embryos are lodg- 
edin the bottom of the cup, which 
is called by authors the thalamus of 
the flower, and finally become 
ſeeds winged with down, or ſome- 
times without that, and ſometimes 
are armed with prickles. Of this 
fort are the flowers of thiſlles, 
knapweed, cc. 


FLOWER. Though no part of plants 


is more known than their flowers, 
yet the definitions given by diffe- 
rent authors of the word are ex- 
tremely various, and are very ne- 
ceſſary to be explained, in order to 
the underſtanding their works. Jun- 
gius defines it to be the moſt ten- 
der part of a plant, remarkable for 
its colour or form, or for both, 
and cohering with the fruit. Yet 
this author himſelf, acknowledges 
his definition to be too confined, as 
he very well knew there were ſeve- 
ral plants, whole flowers were 
produced remote from the fruit. 
Mr. Ray ſays the flower coheres for 
the molt part with the rudiments of 
the fruit, but ſuch phraſeology is by 
no means to be admittedinto defini- 
tions. Tournefort defines it to be 
a part of a plant very often remar- 
kable for its peculiar colours, for 
the molt part adhering to the 
young fruit, to which it ſeems to 
afford the firſt nouriſhment, in or- 
der to explicate its moſt tender 
parts; but this is a more indeter- 
minate definition, than the former, 
from its looſe mode of expreſſion. 
Pontedera defines it to be a part of 


a plant, unlike the reſt in form and 


nature. If the flower has a tube, 
it adheres to, or is fixed very near 
to the embryo, to the uſe of which 
it is ſubſervient; but if the flower 
has no tube, then its baſe does not 
adhere to the embryo. This is 
ſcarce intelligible, except to the 
expert botaniſt, and may be made 
to take in ſome parts of. plants by 
no means to be underſtood by the 
name flowers. Juſſieu deſines it ® 
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be compoſed of chives and a piſtil- 


lum, and to be of uſe in the gene- 
ration of the plant; but this is too 
imperfeR, as there are very many 
plants in which the piſtillum is found 
at a great diſtance from the chives, 
and many flowers which have no 
iſtillum, and many others which 
ve no chives. Valliant, however, 
Has been happier in his definition; 
he ſays, that flowers are the or- 
gans which conſtitute the different 

xes of plants, which are ſome- 
times found naked and without 
any covering; and that the petals, 
which moſt of them have are no 
way eſſential to their uſe, but ſerve 
and are intended merely as covers 
for them; but yet as theſe coats 
or coverings are the moſt conſpi- 
cuous, and moſt beautiful part of 
the flower, theſe are to be called 
flowers, be they of whatever form 
or ſtructure, or colour; and whe- 
ther they contain only the organs 
of both ſexes in each individual, or 
only of one, or even but of ſome 
part of one, provided that they are 
not of the ſame figure and colour 
with the leaves of the plant. The 
ſhorteſt and moſt expreſs definition 
however, ſeems to be Martyn's ; 
which is, that flowers are the or- 
gans of generation of both ſexes, 
adhering to a common placenta, 
together with their common cover- 
ing ; or of either ſex ſeparately 
with its proper coverings, if it 
have any. The ſtructure of the 
different flowers is very various; 
but Dr. Grew has obſerved, that 
the far greater number of them 
have the impalement, the foliation, 
and the attire of chives, &c. Mr. 
Ray accounts that every perfect 
flower has the petals, ſtamina or 
chives, apices or ſummits, and the 
ſtyle or piſtil, and ſuch as want a- 
ny of theſe parts he calls imper- 
fect flowers. The greater number 
of plants have a flower cup which 
is of a firmer ſtructure than their 
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leaves, and ſerves for their ſu 
port. The parts of a flower ax 
the ovary or piſtil, the cor; 
or flower-petals, the ſtamina * 
chives, the empalement or caly; 
the perianthium, pericarpium, ” 
fruit. See the articles Pisru, 
CoxolLA, STAMINA, &c. 
According to the number of 
or 2 flowers 3 
monopetalous or one. leafed, dipe. 
talous or two-leafed, tripetalous 
or three-leafed, &c. Flowers are 
again diſtinguiſhed into male, fe. 
male, and hermaphrodite : the 
male flowers are thoſe containin 
ſtamina, without any piſtil or frait, 
commonly called ftamineous flow- 
ers. The female flowers are ſuch 
as contain the piſtil, which is ſuc- 
ceeded with fruit ; theſe are called 
fruitful or knitting flowers. The 
hermaphrodites are thoſe which 
contain the organs of both ſexes, 
viz, ſtamina and piſtils ; and theſe 
are by far the moſt numerous. 
From the different figures and dif- 
poſition of the flower-leaves of 
plants, Mr. Tournefort has eſla- 
bliſhed a ſyſtem of botany; whereas 
that of Linnæus is chiefly founded 
on the number and diſpoſition of 
the ſtamina. See BoTanr, &c. 
FLower GEnTLE, Amaranthus. See 
 AMARANTHUS., ] 
FLOWER of an hour, a ſpecies of li- 
biſcus. See Hrmiscus. | 
FLOWER de Luce, Iris. See IRIS. 
FLowER-FENCe, Poinciana. See 
PoINCIANA. 3 
Barbadoes FLowER-FENCE, Poinca- 
na. See POINCIANA. 
Bl:od FLlOWRR, Hzmanthus. dee 
H MAN T Hus. | 
Cuckow FLower, Cardamine- See 
CARDAMINE. 
Eternal F LOWER, Xeranthemum- dee 
XERANTHEMUM. * 
Eternal FLowE R is alſo the Engl 
name of Gnaphalium. See Gul. 
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Farrlaſting FLower, Gomphrena. FOX-GLOVE, Digitalis. See Di- 


See GOMPHRENA. 

Fuur v clock FLOWER, Mirabilis. See 
M1iRABILIS. 

eme FLOWER, Nigella. Sec Ni- 
GEIL. LA. 

Cube FLOWER, a ſpecies of Trollius. 
Gee TROLLIUS. 

Eimy FLOWER, Melianthus. See 
MELIANTHUS. 

Poſhue FLOWER, Pulſatilla. See PuL- 
SATILLA. 

Satin FLowER, Lunaria. See Lu- 
NARIA. 

dur FL ow ER, Ornithogalum. See 
OxxITHOGALUu. 

& FLOWER, Helianthus, See He- 
LIANTHUS, 

Sar FLOWER is alſo the Engliſh name 
of Helianthemum. See HELIAN- 
THEMUM. 

Bafard Sun FLOWER, Helenia. See 
HzLENIA. 

Dwarf Sun FLOWER, Rudbeckia. 
See RupBECKIA. 

Trumpet FLOWER, Bignonia. See 

| Bicxnonta. 

Wind FLowER, Anemone. See A- 
NEMONE. 

FLUELLIN, a ſpecics of Veronica. 
See the article VERONICA. 

FOENICULUM, or FrxNEL, a 
ſpecies of Anethum. See Ax E- 
THUM, 


FOLIUM, a leaf. See the article 
Leap. 

FOOT-STALKS, among botaniſts, 
the ſmall ſtalks which immediately 
luſtain the leaves, flowers, or fruit 
of a plant. 

FOUNTAIN, or Artificial Fovun- 
TAIR, a contrivance by which wa- 
ter is violently ſpouted upwards. 

ountains, the theory of which 
does not belong to a work of this 
nd, are not only great orna- 


ments to a fine garden, but alſo of 


much uſe: they ſhould be ſo diſ- 
uibuted, that they may be ſeen al- 
molt all at the ſame time, and that 
© water-ſpouts may range all in 


2 line one with another. 


GITALIS, 

FRAGARIA, the Strawberry plant. 
Characters. The Fragaria is a ge- 
nus of the order of the polyginia, 
belonging to the icoſandria claſs of 
plants; order 5. of claſs XII. The 
calyx is a plain perianthium, com- 
poſed of a ſingle leaf, lightly di- 
vided into ten ſegments, the ex- 
ternal ones alternately narrower. 
The corolla conſiſts of ſive round- 
iſh, patent petals, inſerted into the 
calyx. There is, properly, no pe- 
ricarpium; the common receptacle 
of the ſeed is of a roundiſh oval fi- 
gure, plain at the baſe and pulpoſe, 
large, ſoft, and deciduous. The 
ſeeds are numerous, very ſmall, 
acuminated, ſcattered over the ſu- 
perficies of the receptacle, and not 
deciduous. 

Species, Of*this genus there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Fragaria, with 
creeping tendrils, comprehending 
the common garden ftrawberry, the 
wood ſtrawberry, and the ſtrawber- 
ry of Chili. 2. Fragaria, with an 
ere&t ſhrubby ſtalk, and hairy 
leaves, or the ſcarlet ftrawberry. 
3. Fragaria, with a creeping, trail- 
ing ſtalk. 
Culture, The firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally in barren, rocky, and 
ſandy places, in the north parts of 
Europe; and particularly in this 
country; the native place of the 
ſecond ſpecies 15 not known, and 
the third ſort grows naturally in 
England. The beſt ſeaſon for 
tranſplanting ſtrawberry plants is 
September, that they may be root- 
ed before the froſts. They may 
alſo be tranſplanted in February ; 
but then, if the ſpring ſhould 
prove dry, they will require a great 
deal of watering to keep them a- 
lire. | 
The proper foil for ſtrawberries is a 
light hazely loam, not. over rich ; 
the ground muſt be well dug, and 
very carefully cleared of all noxi- 
ous 
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eus weeds; and when it is levelled 
even, it ſhould be marked out into 
beds about three feet and a half 
wide, leaving a pathway between 
each bed two feet broad. In each 
of theſe beds ſhould be plant- 
ed four rows of plants, ſo that 
they may ſtand about a foot diſ- 
tance from each other in the rows, 
and they ſhould be planted at a- 
bout eight inches plant from plant 
in each. This is the proper diſ- 
tance for the wW od ſtrawberry, 
which is of the leaſt growth of a- 
ny; but the ſcarlet ftrawberry 
muſt be planted at a foot diſtance 
every way, and the hautboy fix- 
teen inches ; and finally, the large 
Chili ſtrawberry, which is the larg- 
eſt grower of all, muſt be ſet at 
twenty-two inches diſtance plant 
from plant. In the ſpring, when 
the ſtrawberries begin to flower, 
if the ſeaſon is dry, they muſt be 
very plentifully watered, and they 


muſt be kept very carefully cleared 


from weeds. At Michaelmas the 
beds ſhould be dreſſed, and the 
weeds all very carefully taken up, 
all the ſtrings or runners muſt be 
taken from the roots, and the 
weak plants, which ſtand too cloſe, 
muſt be pulled up; throwing a lit- 
tle fine earth, at the ſame time over 
the plants, alſo greatly ſtrengthens 
their roots. "Theſe beds, however 
well managed, will not continue 


your above three years; and the 
ds of the firſt year bearing but 


few fruit, it is neceſſary to new- 


plant ſome freſh ground every 
third year, and deſtroy the old 
beds; but the new ones muſt be 
firſt of one year's growth. Dif- 
ferent palates prefer different ſorts 


of firawberry, but the white- 


fraited one 1s, of all others, the beſt 
flavoured ; though it is but a very 
bad bearer. The great Chili ſtraw- 
berry is cultivated in the fields in 
that country ; itis a much ftronger 
and larger plant than any of our 
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Hot-bed FRAME. See Hor. Brbs. 
TRANGULA, a ſpecies of Rhan. 
nus. See the article Ruauny;, 
FRAXINELLA, Dictamnus. See © 


FRAXINUS, the AG ben | 


is no corolla, in others there is a 


the cruſt of the ſeed, which is ſpear- 


naceous, and conſiſting of one cell, 
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kinds, and its fruit is as 8 
wallnut, but not fo well tafles hy 
our own ſtrawberries. Mr. Fra 
zier brought them many year, ; 

to Paris, and ſince that they — 
been ſpread over the ſeveral Parts 
of Europe. They grow beſf in 
loamy ſoil, under the ſhade gf 


trees. 


DicTawunvs. 8 


Characters. This is a genus of the | 
order of the dioecia, belanging to 
the polygamia claſs of plants; or- 
der 2. of. claſs XXIII. Of the 
hermaphrodite and female flowers 
there is in ſome ſpecies no calyx, in 
others there is a ſmall perianthium, 
of one leaf, divided into four ereR, 
acute parts, In ſome ſpecies there 


ſmall one formed of four narrow, 


long, acute, and erect, petals 
There is no pericarpium, except 


ſhaped, compreſſed, and membra- 


Species. Of this genus are reckon- 
ed three ſpecies. 1. Fraxinus, with 
the ſmaller leaves ſawed, and flow- 
ers without petals, or the common 
aſh-tree. 2. Fraxinus, with the 
ſmaller leaves ſawed, and flowers 
having petals. 3. Fraxinus, with 
the ſmaller leaves very entire, 
taper footſtalks. i 
Culture. The firſt ſort is a naue 
of moſt parts of Europe, and par- 
ticularly of England, and in ſome 
gardens is preſerved a vanety of it, 
with variegated leaves. The 2 
cond ſort grows naturally in 3 
ſouthern parts of Europe, and the 
third in Virginia. Theſe trees are 
propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 25 
ſoon as they are ripe. The gro 
where they are ſown ſhould 


kept clean all the ſummer, and | 
diſturbed » 
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| - and when the plants 
—_— muſt be kept clean 
weeds during the ſummer, 
and if they make good progreſs 
in the ſeed-bed, they will be fit 
for tranſplanting in autumn, as 
ſon 23 their leaves begin to fall; 
and to prevent injuring their roots 
they ſhould be taken. up-with a 
ſpade, placing them at a foot and a 
half diſtance, in rows, three feet 
afunder. Here they may remain 


two years, At the end of which 


time they will be ſtrong enough for 
planting in the places they are to 


„ remain. The ground where the 


plants are raiſed ſhould not be bet- 
ter than that they are deſigned to 
fandin ; and it is much the beſt 


methgd to make the nurſery upon 


apart of the ſame land where the 
nees are defigned to be planted, 
and then a ſufficient number of the 
trees may be left ſtanding upon the 
ground. This tree propagates 1t- 


#lf in plenty by the ſeeds which 


fatter in autumn, provided they 
happen to fall in places where cat- 


tle do not come. 


IRINGE-TREE, Chionanthus. See 


CHoNanTHUS. 


IITILLARIA, Fritillary, or Che- 
. Quered Tulip, and Crown Imperial. 
Character. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the hexandria claſs of 


plants ; order 1. of claſs VI. There 
8 no calyx. The corolla conſiſts 
petals, and is of a campanu- 
lated form, with a broad baſe ; 
the petals are oblong and parallel. 

nectarium is a cavity, hollow- 
ed near the baſe of every petal. 


mlobate capſule, formed of three 
"es, and containing three cells. 
ſeeds are numerous, plain, 
mi- orbiculated externally, and 

ed in a double row. 
_ Of this genus are rec- 
= hive ſpecies. 1. Fritillaria, 
a tufted branch, naked be- 


he fruit is an oblong, obtuſe, 


FRI 
low, and with entire leaves ; or, 
the Crown Imperial. 2. Fritil- 
laria, with a tufted branch, naked 
below, and variegated leaves. 3. 
Fritillaria, with a naked branch, 
and oblique leaves; or the Perſian 
lily. 4. Fritillaria, with the low- 


er leaves oppoſite. 5. Fritillaria, 


with all the leaves alternate. 
Culture. Theſe are all perennial 
plants. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 


tire of Perſia, and is now 


common in the - Engliſh gardens 3 
and there is a great variety of it 
preſerved by floriſts, which are 


commonly propagated by off-ſets 


from the old roots: theſe may be 
planted in the borders of the flow- 
er garden, where they are to re- 
main. 'The time for taking up the 
roots is in the beginning of July, 
when their ſtalks will be decayed. 


They may be kept out of the 


round two months, and muſt not 
planted too near other flowers; 
and when they are planted in beds 
by themſelves, they ſhould not 
ſtand nearer than a foot and a half 
in the rows, and two feet row from 
row : they ſhould be planted fix 
inches deep, at leaft, eſpecially the 
ſtrong roots : the off-ſets ſhould be 
firſt planted, for as theſe are ſmall 
they will be apt to ſhrink, if they 
are kept long out of the ground. 
The rootsſhouldnot be tranſplanted 
oftener than every three years, by 
which time they will have put out 
ſeveral off-ſets ; this ſpecies may 


| alſo be propagated by ſeeds, in the 


ſame manner as the tulip. It ſuc- 
ceeds beſt in a light ſoil. It is one 
of the earlieſt tall flowers of the 
ſpring, and makes a fine appear- 
ance in the middle of large bor- 
ders, at a ſeaſon when ſuch flowers 
are much wanted to decorate plea- 


ſure-gardens, The ſecond ſpecies 


grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope, the third in Perſia, 
and the other two in the northern 
parts of Europe: and beſides thefe 

diſtinct 
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plant, there are vaſt varieties in the 
colours of the flower, in the plants 
carefully propagated from ſeeds. 
They are by ſome propagated from 
roots, but the method by ſeeds is 
greatly preferable, as it produces 
much the greater number of roots, 
as well as the better flowers. The 
ſeeds for this ſhould be ſaved from 
the fineſt flowers, and ſown on 
ſome light freſh earth in flat ſhal- 
low pans, or boxes, with holes 
at the bottom, kept open by tile 
ſhreds to let out the moiſture. The 
ſeeds muſt be ſown pretty thick, 
and covered with a quarter of an 
inch of earth ; this is to be done 
in the beginning of Auguſt. The 

s or boxes are then to be ſet 
In a place where they may have the 
morning's ſun, till about eleven 
o'clock, and if the ſeaſon proves 
dry, they muſt be watered, and al- 
ways carefully kept clear of weeds. 
Toward the latter end of Septem- 
ber the boxes muſt be removed 
into a warmer ſituation, and placed 
under ſhelter of a hedge, or under 
a ſouth wall, and they are here to 
remain till the middle of March, 
by which time the plants will be 
come up an inch high. They are 
now to be removed into a ſhady ſi- 
tuation, and are to remain there 


the whole ſummer. About the be- 


ginning of Auguſt, a bed of freſh 


earth is to be prepared, on which 
the earth of the pans and boxes, 


containing the roots of the plants, 
is to be ſtrewed, after their leaves 


are all dead: this is to be covered 
half an inch thick with fine freſh 
earth, evenly ſifted on, and in this 
ſtate they are to remain till they 
flower, which is generally the third 
year from the ſowing. When they 


are in flower, the fineſt kinds ſhould 


be marked with fticks, and their 


roots planted out into ſeparate 


beds. As ſoon as the leaves are 


decayed they ſhould be carefully 
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diſtinct ſpecies of this beautiful 
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weeded, and thin off. ſ 
and tranſplanted. taken OP 

FRITILLARY, Fritillaria, 8er dr 
laſt article. 

FRONDES denote leaves, 
of ſeveral other leaves, ry and 
ing the whole of the plant, as i; the 
caſe of the fern kind, in which, the 
fructifications being on the back of 
the leaves, the ſingle leaf make: 
the whole plant, and is called 

frondis, not folium. 

FRONDOSE, full of leaves, or ſhoot: 

FRUCTIFICATION of plants. Se 
GENERATION, PLANT, &c. 

FRUCTISTA, in botany, that fet 
of authors who have attempted the 
eſtabliſhing the claſſes, and diftine- 
tions of plants upon the fruit, ſeed, 
or receptacle of theſe in 
Of this liſt are Cæſalpinus, Mo- 
riſon, Ray, Herman, and Boer. 
haave. 

FRUIT, the production of a tree, or 
plant, for the propagation or mul. 
tiplication of its kind. In thi 
ſenſe the word takes in all kinds of 
ſeeds with their furniture. But 
botaniſts uſually underſtand by it 
that part of a plant wherein the 
ſeeds are contained. The fit in 

all plants is the product or reſult af 
the flower, or that for the produce 
tion and nutrition of which the 
flower was intended. The ſlruc- 
ture and parts of different fruts 
are different in ſome things; but 
in all the ſpecies, the eſſential pa 
of the fruit appear to be only con. 
tinuations or expanſions of 
which are ſeen in the other pars af 
the tree; and the ſame fibres Ur 
continued to them from the 100. 
An apple cut into two tranſrerſ] 
is ſeen to be principally compo 
of four parts. 1. A ſxin or _ 
which is only a continuation 
expanſion of the outer ba 
tree. 2. A parenchyma or pulp, 
which is an expanſion and intume 
ſcence of the blea, or the ns 

bark of the tree. 3. Th BY 
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which are ramifications of the woo- 
dy part of the tree. 4. The core, 
which is the produce of the pith 


of the wood, indurated or ſtrength- 
ened by twigs of the woody fibres 


intermixed with it. This ſerves 
to furniſh a proper lodging for the 


feds, and filtrates the juices of the 

nchyma or pulp, and conveys 
them to the ſeeds. Of the fibres 
there are generally reckoned fif- 
teen branches, of which ten pe- 
netrate the phrenchyma, and in- 
cline to the baſis of the flower; 
and the other five aſcend more par- 


ticularly from the pedicle or ſtalk, 


and meet with the former at the 
baſe of the flower ; and to theſe 
branches the capſulz, or coats of 
the kernels, are faſtened. Theſe 
branches being firſt extended thro' 
the parenchyma to the flower, far- 
niſh the neceſſary matter for the 
vegetation of it; but as the fruit 
increaſes, it intercepts the aliment, 
and by this means the flower 1s 
ſtarved, and falls off. In a pear 
there are five to be diſtin- 


_ guiſhed; the ſkin, parenchyma, ra- 


mification, ſtone, and acetarium. 
The firſt three parts are common 
do the apple; the ſtone, obſerved 
chiefly in choak pears, is a conge- 
nes of ſtrong corpuſcles, which are 
diſperſed throughout the whole 


parenchyma, but in the greateſt 
plenty, and amaſſed cloſeſt toge- 


7, about the center of the ace- 
tarum, This ſeems formed of the 
ſony or calculous part of the nu- 
titious juice. The acetarium is a 
ſubſtance of a tart, acid taſte, and 
of @ plobular figure, incloſed in 
an aſſemblage of ſeveral of the 
ſony parts before-mentioned. In 
umbs, cherries, &c. there are 
dur Parts, the coat, parenchyma, 
unification, and ſtone. The outer 


Part, or ſhell, of the ſtone ſeems 


med of the calculous part of the 


| nutricious juice of the plant, and 


inner part, or kernel, of the 
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is a ſhort pod 
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pith of the tree, derived thither - 
by ſeminal branches, which pene- 
trate the baſe of the ſtone. The 
acorn conſiſts of a ſhell, cortex, 
and medulla. The ſhell confiſts of a 
coat and patenchyma, derived from 
the bark and wood of the tree. 
The cortex conſiſts of an inner and 
outer part; the firſt of which is a 
duplicature of the inner trunk 
of the ſhell; the ſecond is 
a ſofter ſubſtance, derived from 
the ſame ſource as the paren- 
chyma of the ſhell. But authors 


are not agreed whether the medul- 


la, or pulp, of the kernel does a- 
riſe from the pith of the tree, or 
from the cortical part thereof. Ber- 
ries, grapes, &c. contain, beſide 
three general parts, viz. coat, pa- 
renchyma, and ramification, grains 
of a ſtony nature, which are the 
ſeeds. 


FRUMENTACEOUS, a term appli- 


ed to ſuch plants as have a confor- 
mity with wheat, called in Latin 


Frumentum. 


FRUTICOSE, ſhrubby ; from fru« 


tex, a ſhrub. See SnRUB. 


FUMARIA, the name of a genus of 


plants, called in Engliſh Fumatory. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the hexandria, belonging 
to the diadelphia claſs of plants ; 


order 1. of claſs XVII. The ca- 


lyx is a perianthium compoſed of 
two equal, lateral, erect, acute, ſmall 
leaves, placed oppoſite. The co- 
rolla is of the ringent kind, the 
upper lip is plain, obtuſe, indent- 
ed at the top, and reflexed. The 
nectarium at the baſe of this is ob- 
tuſe, and a little prominent; the 
under lip is like the upper in all its 
parts, but the baſe is keel-ſhaped. 
The neRarium at the baſe is leſs 
prominent. The chaps of the flow- 
er is four-cornered, obtuſe, and 
perpendicularly bifid. The fruit 
, with one cell, in 
cluding roundiſh ſeeds. 
Species, - Of this genus there are 
| e eleven 
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eleven ſpecies. 1. Fumaria, with 
a naked ſtalk, or the Cucullaria. 
2. Fumaria, with bilobated flow- 
ers behind, and a leafy ſtalx. 3. 
Fumaria, with a ſimple falk, and 
bracteæ as long as the flowers. 4. 
Fumaria, with narrow pods, grow- 
ing in panicles, and an erect ſtal k, 
called Baſtard Fumatory. 5. Fu- 
maria, with narrow, four-cornered 
pods, and diffuſed ſtalks with acute 
angles, or the Capnoides. 6. Fu- 
maria, with three trifoliate leaves, 
and the ſmall leaves heart-ſhaped. 
7. Fumaria, with the ſeed-veſlels 
growing in a racemus, containing 


a ſingle ſeed, and a diffuſed ſtalk, 


or the Common Fumatory. 8. Fu- 
maria, with ſeed veſſels growing in 
a ſpike, containing one ſeed, an 
upright ſtalk, and filiform or 
thread-like leaves. 9. Fumaria, 
with ſeed-veſſels growing in a ra- 


cemus, containing a ſingle ſeed, 


and climbing leaves, with thort ten- 
drils. 10. Fumaria, with narrow 
pods, and leaves with claſpers. 


11. Fymaria, with globular, infia- 


ted, pods. 

Culture. The firſt three ſpecies 
are perennial plants; the firſt grows 
naturally in North America, the 


. fecond in Siberia, and the third in 


ſhady and woody places through- 
out Europe. Theſe plants are 
Propagated by off-ſets from the 
roots, as they ſeldom ripen their 
ſeeds in this country : they require 
a ſhady ſituation, and a light ſoil, 
and the roots ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed in autumn, ſoon after the leaves 


are decayed. The other ſpecies of 


this genus are annual plants. The 
fourth ſort grows naturally in 
North America and is a proper 
plant to grow on ruins, or on the 
fides of grottos, or rock-work, 
where, by its continuing green 
all the year, and its long con- 

tinuance in flower, it has a 


good effect: it is propagated 


by ſeeds, which, if it is per- 
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Pagated without any trouble, like 


be ſhaded from the ſun till they 
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mitted to ſcatter, will raiſe a ne 

ſucceſſion of plants every wa 
without any farther care. wh 
fifth 2s a native of France, Tay 
and Mauritania. The ſixth ow 
naturally in rocky places in Spain 
and Sicily; theſe plants are al 
proper for the joints of grottos, 
or any rock. work, and may be pro. 


the fourth ſort. The ſeventh ſpe. 
cies is a native of Europe, and 
particularly of this country, butis 
never cultivated in gardens ; the 
eighth ſort is a native of France, 
Spain, and Italy, and is only pre- 
ſerved in botanic gardens, for the 
ſake of variety. The ninth fpe- 
cies is a native of France and Eng. 
land, and the tenth is alſo a na. 
tive of rocky places in England: 
theſe plants are rarely admitted in- 
to gardens. The eleventh for. 
grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and may he propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
town upon a moderate hot-bed, in 
the ſpring; and when the plants 
are fit to be removed, they mult 
be planted in a ſmall pot filled with 
light earth, and plunged again in- 
to the hot-bed, where they mult 


have taken new root; after which 
they ſhould have a large ſhare af 
air admitted to them at all times, 
in mild weather, to prevent their 
drawing up weak; and as ſoon 2 
the ſeaſon is favourable they ſhould 
be inured to the open an, n. 
to which they may be removed 
the beginning of June, and plant- 
ed in a warm border, where then 
ſtalks ſnould be ſupported by ſticks, 
to prevent their trailing on 
ground. In July the plants 

flower, and coutinue a ſucceſion 
flowers, till the froſt deſtroys de 
plants; the ſeeds ripen in autumm: 
Medicinal Uſes. The ſeventh Pr 
cies, or common fumatory, Þ * 


teemed a very great medicine In 
| I's obſtructionꝭ 


FUMATORY, F umaria. 
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fractions of the liver and ſpleen. 
It is famous for the ſcurvy, and is 
given in infuſion for the jaundice, 
> it is alſo for the itch, and all 
other cutaneous diſorders. 

Sce the 


laſt article. 


FURZE, Ulex. See the article ULex. 
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\ALANTHUS, Snow. drop. 
Cbaracters. The Galanthus is 


- 2 genus of the order of the mono- 


gynia, belonging to the hexandria 
claſs of plants; order 1. of claſs 
VI. The calyx is an oblong, ob- 
tuſe, compreſſed ſpatha, opening 
on the flat fide, and fading; the 
corolla conſiſts of three oblong, ob- 
tuſe, lax, hollow, patulous, petals, 
equal in ſize. The nectarium is 
cylindric, and is formed of three 
parallel, obtuſe,emarginated leaves, 
of half the length of the petals. 
The fruit is a capſule, of a globoſe, 
oral figure, obtuſely trigonal, 


formed of three valves, and con- 


taining three cells; the ſeeds are 
numerous, and globoſe. 

Species, Of this genus there is 
only one known ſpecies, which is 
the leaſt bulbous Leucojum, with 
three leaves, of other authors. 
Culture. This is a perennial plant, 
and a native of the mountains of 
Italy and Auſtria: there is a va- 
Nety with double flowers, which 
Te valued for their early appear- 
ancenn the ſpring: for they uſual- 
appear in February, when often 


e ground is covered with ſnow. 


be roots ſhould not be planted 

ole, but in bunches, in which 
Cle the ſingle flowers which come 
Out firſt have a very good effect; 
11 thrive well under trees or 
„ ges, where, if they are ſuffer- 
8 to remain, the roots will multi- 
Py faſt; theſe roots may be taken 
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up the latter end of June, and kept 
out of the ground till the end of 


Auguſt; they muſt not be remov- 
ed oftener than every third year. 


GALEGA, a plant, called in Eng- 
liſh Goat's rue. 


Character. The Galega is a ge- 
nus of the order of the decandria, 
belonging to the diadelphia clafs ; 
order 3. of claſs XVII. The ca- 
lyx is a perianthium, conſiſting of 
a ſingle, tubular, ſhort leaf, in- 
dented in five parts. The corolla 
is of the butterfly kind; the ſtan- 
dard is oval, large, and reflexed ; 
the wings are near the length of 
the ſtandard; the keel is ere, 
oblong, and compreſſed; the un- 
derſide toward the point is round- 
ed, but the upper is acute. The 
fruit is a round, very long, point- 
ed pod, incloſing ſeveral oblong, 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
Species. Of this genus Einnzus 
reckons only one ſpecies. 

Culture. The Galega grows na- 
turally upon the borders of culti- 
vated fields in Italy, Spain, and 
Africa. It has a perennial root, 
and is propagated by ſeeds, which 
may be ſowa either in the ſpring 


or autumn, in an open ſituation. 


The plants when they come up 
muſt be kept clear of weeds, till 
they are ſtrong enough to be remov- 
ed ; then a ſpot of ground, propor- 
tionable to the quantity of plants, 
ſhould be well dug, and cleared 
from the roots of all noxious 
weeds ; after which the plants, be- 
ing taken carefully up, ſhould be 
planted one foot aſunder, in rows 
at the diſtance of one foot and a 
half, obſerving to water them till 
they have taken new root : after 
this they will require no other care 
but to keep them clear of weeds. 
If their ſtalks are cut down before 
the ſeeds are formed cvery year, 
the roots will continue the longer, 
eſpecially if they grow on a dry, 
light ſoil ; and the feeds, if per- 

O 2 mitted 


mitted to ſcatter, will grow any 
where. 

GALLERIES, in gardens, are to be 
made in the following manner. A 
line is firſt to be drawn of the 
length the gallery is to be, and 
this is to be planted with horn- 
beam, which 1s to be the founda- 
tion of the gallery. Theſe re- 
quire no farther care than to be 
ſheared a little, and ſometimes dig- 
ged about, as there may be occa- 
ſion. But the chief curioſity is in 
the ordering the fore part of the 
gallery, and forming the arches. 
The pillars of the porticos, or 
arches, muſt be placed at four feet 
diſtance from one another, and the 
gallery muſt be twelve feet high, 
and ten feet wide, that there may 
be room for three perſons to walk 
abreaſt in it. When the horn- 


three feet, the diſtance of the pil- 
lars well regulated, and the ground- 
work of the gallery finiſhed, the 
next thing is to form the frontiſ- 
Piece. To perform which, the 
hornbeam muſt be ſtopt between 
two pillars at the height, and a 
trellis, made for that purpoſe, mult 
be run up, which forms the arch. 
As it grows up, thoſe branches 
which out-top the others muſt be 
levelled with the ſhears; and in 
time they will grow very ſtrong, 
and may be kept in regularity by 
the ſhears. Portico galleries may 
be covered with lime-trees. Gal- 
leries in general have been always 
but lightly eſteemed in England ; 
they were once very much in re- 
pute in the gardens of Italy, and 
other hot countries, but now they 
are got out of credit even there. 
GARDEN, a plot of ground, culti- 
vated and properly ornamented 
with a variety of plants, flowers, 
fruit, &c. on 
Gardens are uſually diſtinguiſhed 
into flower-garden, fruit-garden, 


and kitchen-garden ; the firſt of 
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tioned as two diſtin gardens, yet 


In the choice of a place proper 1 


to the ſituation, it ought to be 


beams are grown to the height of 


neſs, the vermin, and the veno- 


which, being deſigned for 

ſure and ornament, is to be p 
in the moſt conſpicuous part; tha 
IS, next to the back front of the 
houſe ; and the two latter, bein 

deſigned for uſe, ſhould be ny 
leſs in fight. But though the fruit 
and kitchen-gardens are here men. 


they are now uſually in one; and 
that with good reaſon, fince the 
both require a good foil and ex. 
poſure, and equally require to be 
placed out of the view of the houſe 
See K1TCHEN-GARDEN. 


a garden for pleaſure, the moſt eſ 
ſential points to be conſidered are 
the ſituation, the ſoil, the 
ſure, water and proſpect. iſt, A 


ſuch a one as is wholeſome, and in 
a place neither too high nor to 
low ; for if a garden be too high, 
it will be expoſed to the winds, 
which are very prejudiciai to trees; 
and if it be too low, the damp- 


mous creatures that breed in ponds 
and marſhy places, add much to 
its infalubrity. The moſt hap- 
Py ſituation is on the fide of a hill 
eſpecially if the ſlope be eaſy, and 
in a manner imperceptible; if a 
good deal of level ground be near 
the houſe; and if it abounds with 
ſprings of water; for, being ſhel- 
tered from the fury of the wind, 
and the violent heat of the fun, 
a temperate air will be there en- 
joyed ; and the water that deſcends 
from the top of the hill, either 
from ſprings or rain, will not only 
ſupply fountains, canals, and al 
cades for ornament, but when 1 
has performed its office, will w. 
ter the adjacent valleys, and, if f 
be not ſuffered to ſtagnate, wal 
render them fertile and wholſome 
Indeed if the declivity of the 
be too ſteep, and the water wo 


abundant, a garden on the ſide 1 
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may frequently ſuffer, by having 
arcs Ag. by 4 and floods; 
and by the tumbling down of the 
earth above, the walls may be de- 
moliſhed, and the walks ſpoiled. 
It cannot, however, be denied, that 
the ſituation on a plain or flat, has 
ſeveral advantages which the high- 
er ſituation has not: for floods and 
rain commit no damage ; there 1s 
2 continued proſpe&t of cham- 
paigns, interſected by rivers, ponds 
and brooks, meadows and hills co- 
vered with wood or buildings ; be- 
fides, the level ſurface 1s leſs tire- 
ſome to walk on, and leſs charge- 
able, than that on the ſide of an 
hill, fince terrace walks and ſteps 
are not there neceſſary: but the 
reateſt diſadvantages of flat gar- 
= 15 the want of thoſe exten- 
five proſpects which riſing grounds 
afford. 
2dlv, A earth, or ſoil, 1s 
next to be conſidered ; for it 1s 
ſcarce poſſible to make a fine gar- 
den in a bad ſoil; there are indeed 
ways to meliorate ground, but they 
are very expenſive ; and ſometimes 
when the expence has been beſtow- 
ed of laying good earth three feet 
deep over the whole ſurface, a whole 


garden has been rumed, when the 


roots of the trees have come to 
reach the natural bottom. To 
Judge of the quality of the ſoil, 
oblerve whether there be any 


heath, thiſtles, or ſuch-like weeds 


growing ſpontaneouſly in it; for 


they are certain ſigns that the 


ground is poor. Or if there be 
ge trees growing thereabouts, 


boblerve whether they grow crook- 


ed, ill-haped, and grubby, and 
whether they are of 1 
and full of moſs, or infeſted with 
vermin ; if this be the caſe, the 
PACE is to be rejected: but, on 

© contrary, if it be covered with 
ou graſs fit for paſture, you may 

en be encouraged to try the 
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dig holes in ſeveral places, fix feet 
wide, and four feet deep; and if 
you find three feet of good earth, 
it will do very well ; but leſs than 
two will not be ſufficient. 'The 
quality of good ground is neither 
to be ſtony, nor two hard to work ; 
neither too dry, too moiſt, nor too 
ſandy and light; nor too ſtrong 
and clayey, which is the worſt of 
all for gardens. | 

2dly, The next requiſite is water, 
the want of which 1s one of the 
greateſt inconveniencies that can 
attend a garden, and will bring a 
certain mortality upon whatever 1s 
planted an it, eſpecially in the great- 
er droughts that often happen in a 
hot and dry ſituation in ſummer ; 
beſides its uſefulneſs in fine gar- 
dens for making fountains, canals, 


caſcades, &c. which are the great- 


eſt ornaments of a garden. 

4thly, The laſt thing to be conſi- 
dered, is the proſpect of a fine 
country; and, though this is not 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary as water, 
yet it is one of the moſt agreeable 
beauties of a fine garden; beſides, 
if a garden be planted in a low 
place that has no kind of proſpect, 
it will not only be diſagreeable, 
but unwholſome. 

In thelaying out andplantingof gar- 
dens, the beauties of nature ſhould 


always be ſtudied; for the nearer 


a garden approaches to nature, the 


longer it will pleaſe. The area of 


a handſome garden may take up 
thirty or forty acres, but not more; 
and the following rules ſhould be 
obſerved in the diſpoſition of 1t. 
There ought always to be a de- 
ſcent of at leaſt three ſteps from 
the houſe to the garden ; this will 
render the houſe more dry and 
wholeſome, and the proſpect on en- 
tering the garden more extenſive, 


'The firſt thing that ſhoald preſent 


itſelf to view, ſhould be an open 


lawn of graſs, which ought to be 
conſiderably broader than tie front 
© 3 of 
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of the building ; and if the depth 
be one half more than the width, 
it will have a better effect; if on 
the ſides of the lawn theie are 
trees planted irregularly, by way 
of open groves, the regularity of 
the lawn will be broken, and the 
whole rendered more ike nature. 
For the convenience of walking in 
damp weather, this lawn ſhould be 
ſurrounded with a gravel walk, on 
the outfide of which ſhould be 
borders, three or four feet wide, 


for flowers: and from the back of 


theſe, the proſpect will be a- 
greeably terminated by a ſlope of 
ever-green ſhrubs, which, how- 
ever, ſhould never be ſuffered to 
exclude agreeable proſpects, or the 
view of handſome buildings. 
Theſe walks may lead through 
the different plantations, gently 
winding about in an caſy natural 
manner, which will be more a- 
greeable than either thoſe long 
{traight walks, too frequently ſeen 
in gardens, or thoſe ſerpentine 
windings, that are twiſted about 
into ſo many ſhort turns, as to ren- 
der it difficult to walk in them: 
and as no gardens can be pleaſing 
where there is a want of ſhade and 
ſhelter, theſe walks ſhould lead as 
ſoon as poſſible into plantations, 
where perſons may walk in private, 
and be ſheltered from the wind. 
Where the borders of the gardens 
are fenced with walls or pales, they 
ſhould be concealed with planta- 
tions of flowering-ſhrubs intermix- 
ed with laurels, and other ever- 
greens, which will have a good et- 
fect, and at the ſame time conceal 
the fences, which are diſagreeable, 
when left naked and expoſed to 
the ſight. Groves are the moſt a- 
greeable parts of a garden, fo that 
there cannot be too many of them; 
only that they muſt not be too near 
the houſe, nor be ſuffered to block 
up agreeable proſpects. To ac- 
company parterres, groves open- 
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ed in compartments, qui 

and arbour-work with. 3 
&c. are very agreeable, Some 
groves of ever-greens ſhould he 
planted in proper places, and fone 
ſquares of trees of this kind mz 
alſo be planted among the ak 
wood. Narrow rivulets, if they hae 
a conſtant ſtream, and are judici. 
ciouſly led about a garden, have 
better effect than many of the 
ſtagnating ponds or canals, fo fre. 
quently made in large gardens, 
When wilderneſſes are intended, 
they ſhould not be cut into fas 
and other ridiculous figures, nor 
formed into mazes or labyrinths, 
which in a great deſign appear ti. 
fling. Buildings, ſtatues, and vaſe;, 
appear very beautiful ; but they 
ſhould never be placed too near 
each other: magnificent foun- 
tains are allo very ornamental; 
but they ought never to be intro- 
duced, except there be water to 
keep them conftantly running, 
The ſame may alſo be obſerved of 
caſcades and other falls of water. 
In ſhort, the ſeveral parts of a gu- 
den ſhould be diverſified ; but in 
places where the eye takes in tie 
whole at once, the two ſides ſhould 
always be the ſame. In the but- 
neſs of deſigns, the aim ſhouldbe 
always at what is natural, great 
and noble. The general diipol- 
tion of a garden, and of its part, 
ought to be accommodated to tie 
different ſituations of the ground, 
to humour its inequalities, to pio. 
portion the number and forts 
trees and ſhrubs to each part, 

to ſhut out from the view of the 
garden no objects that may be- 
come ornamental. And before 0 
garden is planned out, It ought 
ever to be conſidered, what it * 
be when the trees have had twent 


years growth. 


GARLICK, Allium. See an, 
GENERATION, in phyſiology; 
act of procreating and p 


roducing 3 


tung 
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according to the ſchoolmen, it is 
the total change or converſion of 
one body into a new one, which 
retains no marks of its for- 
mer ſtate. Thus, we fay, fire is 
generated, when we perceive it to 
de where before there was only 
wood, or other fuel: in the ſame 
manner, a chick is ſaid to be ge- 


nerated, when we perceive it where 


before there was only an egg; or, 
the egg is changed into the form 
of a chick. In generation, there 
is not properly any production of 
new parts ; but only a new modi- 
fcation, or manner of eniſtence, 


of the old ones. When almighty 


God, ſays Dr. Blair, created the 
world, he ſo ordered and diſpoſed 
of the materies mundi, that 
every thing produced from it 
ſhould continue ſo long as the 
world ſhould ſtand. Not that the 
ſame individual ſpecies ſhould al- 


ways remain; for they were in pro- 


ceſs 0” cime to periſh, decay, and 
return to the earth from whence. 


they came; but that every like 
ſhoald produce its like, every ſpe- 
cies produce its own kind, to pre- 
rent a final deſtruction of the ſpe- 
dies, or the neccfiity of a new 


creation. For which end he laid 


down certain regulations, by which 
each ſpecies was to be propagated, 
preſerved, and ſupported, till, in 
order and courſe of time, they 
were to be removed hence: for 
without that, thoſe very beings, 
Which were created at firſt, muſt 
have continued to a fing Aiſſolu- 
uon of all things; which Almighty 
God of his infinite wiſdom, did 
not think fit. But that he might 
ll the more manifeſt his omnipo- 
tence, he ſet all the engines of his 
Providence to work, by which one 


effect was to produce another, by 
means of certain laws or rules, laid 


own for the propagation, main- 


(enance, and ſupport of all created 
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beings. This his divine provi- 
dence is called nature, and theſe 
regulations are called the laws or 
rules of nature, by which it ever 
operates in its ordinary courſe. 


GENERATION of plants. The im- 


pregnation of the female palm- 
tree by the male, has been known 
in the moſt antient times. Hero- 
dotus, the father of hiſtory, tells 
us, that the Greeks called ſome of 
theſe trees male, the fruit of 
which they bound to the other 
kind, which bears dates; that the 
ſmall flies, wherewith the male 
abounded, might aſſiſt in ripening 
the fruit of the female tree. The 
remote age in which Herodotus 
wrote, ſufficiently apologizes for 
his believing, that what was real- 
ly brought about by the farina fœ- 
cundans of the male-flower, was 
to be attributed to the inſets fre- 
quently found therein, and which 
perhaps frequently carry this fa- 
rina from the male to the female. 
The proceſs of impregnation, ac- 
cording to Theophraſtus, was this; 
while the male plant was in flower, 
they cut off a branch of theſe low- 
ers, and ſcattered the duſt and 


down therein upon the flowers of 


the female plant; by which means 
the female did not caſt her fruit, 
but preſerved them to maturity. 


This had been lately verified at 


Berlin, where a female palm-tree 
bore fruit for many years ; but the 
fruit never ripened, and when 
planted, did not vegetate, merely 
becauſe there was no male palm in 
the place; for having procured a 
branch of male flowers from Leip- 
ſic, twenty German miles from 
Berlin, they ſuſpended it over the 
female flowers of their tree; and 
the experiment ſucceeded ſo well, 
that the female tree produced more 
than an hundred perfectly ripe 
fruit; and the experiment being 


repeated, it bore above two thoa- 
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ſand ripe fruit, which being plant- 
ed produced young trees. 

It is in the flowers of vegetables 
only, that the parts ſubſervient to 
generation are produced ; and theſe 
flowers are either male, female, or 
hermaphrodite. Male flowers are 
thoſe poſſeſſed of the organs of ge- 
neration, analogous to the male 
parts of animals: ſuch are the ſta- 
mina and apices, called by Lin- 
næus, filaments and antheræ. The 


female flowers are only endowed 


with parts like thoſe, which per- 
form the office of generation in fe- 
males; and theſe are the piſtil and 
its appurtenances, which Linnæus 
divides into three parts, the ger- 
men, ſtyle, and ſtigma. The her- 
maphrodite flower, which conſti- 
tutes the great bulk of the vegeta- 
ble creation, is poſſeſſed of all theſe 

ts in itſelf, and is therefore ca- 
pable of propagating its ſpecies 
without any foreign aſſiſtance; 


which, by many inconteſtable ex- 


periments, it has been found nei- 

ther the male nor female flower 
imply is able to do. The impreg- 
nation of hermaphrodite flowers, 
may be performed within their 
own calyx ; but, before a ſeparate 
female flower can be ſo, the farina 
fœcundans of the male flower muſt 
neceſſarily be conveyed to it thro” 
the circumambient air; which is 


the reaſon, why the quantity of 


the produce of ſuch plants is 
much more precarious, than that 
of plants which have hermaphro- 
dite flowers: for if, during the 
flowering of theſe ſeparate male 
and female plants, the weather 
proves either very wet or ſtor- 
my, their produce of fruit will be 
very inconſiderable, from the ſpoil- 
ing or haſty diſſipation of the male 
farina, Thus, independent of 
froſts, the fruit of the nut and fil- 
bert-tree will be the moſt nume- 
rous in thoſe years, in which the 

months of January, and February 
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are the leaſt ſtormy and wet, be 
cauſe at that time their flowers ar 
produced. For the ſame reaſons, 
a ſtormy or wet May deſtroys the 
cheſnuts ; and the ſame w 

in July, prodigiouſly leſſens the 
crop of maiz, or Indian corn, 2 
its ſpikes of male flowers 
lofty, and at a conſiderable dil 
tance from the female. 
Some of the more ſkilful modery 
gardeners put in practice, with re. 
gard to melons and cucumbers, the 
very method mentioned by Theo- 
phraſtus two thouſand years ago, 
in regard to the palm-tree, A 


theſe plants, early in the ſeaſon, 


are in this climate confined to 
frames and glaſſes, the air in which 
they grow 1s more ſtagnant than 
the open air; whereby thediſtriby- 
tion of the farina fœcundans, ſo 
neceſſary toward the production of 
the fruit for the propagation of the 
ſpecies, 15 much hindered. To 
obviate the inconvenience thence 
ariſing, they collect the male flow- 
ers when fully blown ; and pre- 
ſenting them to the female ones by 
2 ſtroke of the finger, they ſcat- 
ter the farina fœcundans therein, 
which prevents the falling of the 
fruit before it is ripe. By far the 
greater part of plants produce 
hermaphrodite flowers ; but ſome 
there are which have ſeparate male 
and female-flowers growing from 


the ſame root, as maiz, nettles, 


box, elm, birch, oak, beech, ha- 
zel, hornbeam, plane-tree, pile, 


fir, cypreſs, cedar, melons, Ct- 


cumbers, gourds, and ſeveral 0- 
thers : in many of theſe, the 

and female flowers ſtand at a con- 
fiderable diſtance. There are © 
ther plants which produce thoſe 
neceſſary organs upon different 
roots, as the palm tree, hops, 

willow-tree, miſletoe, {pina*> 
hemp, poplar, French and dog? 
mercury, the yew-tree, junipet . 


and ſeveral others. Among * 
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the Valliſniera of Linnzus, as to 
the manner in which its male- flow - 
er impregnates the female, is one of 
the moſt ſingular prodigies in na- 
ure, It grows in rivulets, ditches, 
and ponds, in many parts of Europe. 
The male plant, which 1s continu- 
ally covered with water, has a ſhort 
talk, upon the top of which its 
flowers are produced. As this top 
never reaches the ſurface of the 
water, the flowers are thrown off 
from it, and come unopened to 
the ſurface of the water; where, 
as ſoon as they arrive, by the ac- 
tion of the air they expand them- 
ſelves, and ſwim round the female 
flowers, which are blown at the 
fame time. Theſe laſt have a long 
ſpiral foot-ſtalk, by which they 
attain the ſurface of the water, and 
remaining there in flower a few 
days, are impregnated by the male 
flowers detached from the ſtalk at 
the bottom. 
It 1s obſervable, that the opera- 
tions of nature are carried on moſt 
uſually by certain general laws, 
from which, however, ſhe ſome- 
times deviates. Thus almoſt all 
plants have either hermaphrodite 
flowers, or male and female flow- 
ers, growing from the ſame root, 
or male and female flowers from 
different roots ; but there are a few 
of another claſs, which from the 
lame root furniſh either male and 
aphrodite flowers, or female 
and hermaphrodite ones : of this 
kind are the mulberry-tree, the 
ula or plantain-tree, white he- 


lebore, pellitory, arrach, the aſh- 


tee, and a few others. Wat/on, in 
Phil. Tranſ. Vol. 47. p. 169—183. 
dome object to this theory of the 
deneration of plants, from having 
obſerved ſome plants, which were 
termed female, growing ſingly; 
and though at a very great diſ- 
tance from any male plants of the 

e kind, producing periect fruits, 
ich grew when ſown. Mr. Mil- 
tells us, he himſelf was ſtagger- 


Wh 


1 ou 

ed in his opinion, on having ob- 

ſerved a female plant of white brio- 

ny, which grew ſingly in a gar- 

den, where there were no other 

plants of the ſame kind ; which, 

nevertheleſs, for ſeveral years, pro- 
ducad berries, which grew and 

flouriſhed perfectly well. This 

put him upon examining the plant 

more carefully than he had done 

before, when a great many male 
flowers were found intermixed 

with the female ones ; and he adds, 

that he has frequently obſerved the 

ſame in many other plants, which 

are generally male and female in 

diſtin& plants, yet have ſometimes 

both ſexes on the ſame plant. 

From what has been ſaid, it ap- 

pears very plain, that the embryo 

of the female flower muſt be im- 
pregnated by the farina fœcundans, 

or male duſt, in order to render 

the fruit perfect; but how, or in 

what manner, it 15 performed, is 

what we can only gueſs at; ſince 
in the generation of animals, our 
greateſt naturaliſts differ widely, 
as has been ſhewn above, in their 


opinions concerning the particular 


method how it is performed. If, 
ſays the late reverend Dr. Hales, I 
may be allowed to indulge con- 
jecture, I would propoſe it to the 
conſideration of naturaliſts, whe- 
ther, from the manifeſt proof 
we have that ſulphur attracts air, 
a hint may not be taken to 
enquire whether this may not be 
the primary uſe of the farina fœ- 
cundans, to attract and unite with 
itſelf, elaſtic or other refined active 
particles. That this farina abounds 
with ſulphur, and that a very re- 
fined fort, is probable from the 
ſubtite oil which chemiſts obtain 
from the chives of ſaffron: and if 
this be the uſe of it, was it poſtble 
that it could be more aptly plaeed 
than on the ſlender points of the 
ſtamina, where it might eaſily, 
with the leaſt breath of wind, be 
diſperſed in the air; thereby ſur- 

rounding 
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rounding the plant, as it were, 


with an atmoſphere of ſublimed 
 fulphureous pounce? Theſe.uniting 
with particles of air, may, per- 


haps, be inſpired at ſeveral parts 


of the plant, and eſpecially at the 


piſtil, and be thence conveyed to 
the capſula ſeminalis. And if to 
theſe united ſulphureous and aerial 
particles, we ſuppoſe ſome parti- 
cles of light to be joined (for Sir 
Iſaac Newton has found that ſul- 
phur attracts light frongly ;) then 


the reſult of theſe three by far the 
moſt active principles in nature 


will be a punctum ſaliens, to invi- 
gorate the ſeminal plant: and thus 
we are at laſt conducted, by the 


regular analyſis of vegetable na- 


ture, to the firſt enlivening prin- 
ciple of their minuteſt origin. See 


So much for the generation of 
plants, and the diſcovery of their 
different ſexes, upon which Lin- 
næus has founded his ſyſtem of 
botany, at preſent ſo much and ſo 
well received. Whoever there- 
fore, would conſider, more mi- 
nutely, the ſtructure of flowers, 
and the almoſt infinite variety of 


the number aud diſpoſition of their 


parts, may conſult Linnzus's Phi- 
loſophia Botanicz, where this ſub- 
ject is treated in a very copious and 
inſtructive manuer, 


But beſides this regular and natu- 


ral generation, many plants may 
be propagated, by planting cut- 
tings or ſlips of them in the earth. 


GENISTA, Broom. 


Characters. The Genifta is a ge- 
nus of the order of the decandria, 


belonging to the diadelphia claſs 


of plants; order 3. of claſs XVII. 
The calyx is a ſmall perianthium, 
conſiſting of one tubular leaf, di- 
vided into two lips; the upper 
lip is deeply cut into two, and the 
under one into three, equal parts. 
The corolla is of the butterfly kind. 
The ſtandard is cval, acute, and 
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erect, longer than the ſtandard 


which will grow in almoſt an) 0, 
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remote from the keel, being who! 
ly reflexed. The wings are ik 
tle ſhorter than the ſtandard, hy 
are oblong and looſe, The keel i 


and indented at the top, The fraj 
is a roundilh, turgid pod, formed of 
two valves, — containing ons 
cell. The feeds are ſingle, ad 
often kidney haped. 

Species. Linaæus reckons nine ſye. 
cies of this genus. 1. Genila 
with trifoliate leaves, uſually cl. 
led Canary Cytiſus, or Broon, 
2. Geviſta, with jointed branches, 
lookinz both ways, and opal 
ſpear - ilaped leaves, or the Arrow 
Broom, or Dutch Arrow Broom. 
3. Geniſta, with three cornered, 
jointed branches, and leaves end- 
ing in three points, or ſhrubby 
Portugal Dyer's Broom. 4. Ce 
niſta, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, aud 
taper, ſtriated, erect branches, or 
common Dyer's Broom, or Wood. 
Waxen. 5. Genifta, with obtuſe, 
ſpear-haped leaves, and a declin- 
ing ſtalk, with tubercles. 6. Ge 
nifta, with ſingle ſpines, flower- 
branches without ſpines, and ſpea- 
ſhaped leaves, or ſmall Engl 
Broom, called Petty Whin. . 
Geniſta, with compound ſpines 
flower-branches, not prickly, and 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 8. Genila 
with de-compounded ſpines, flow- 
er-branches without ſpines, 
narrow, hairy leaves. 9. G 
ta, with a ſtalk without leaves, and 
decuſlated ſpines. 
Culture. Theſe are ſhrubby plants; 
the firſt and laſt ſpecies are nawe 
of Spain, Portugal, and the Ca- 
naries, and require a Warm, e 
tered ſituation, and a dry wn, 
therwiſe they will not live throvg 
the winter in this country; 
reſt are natives of different pas 
of Europe, and are hardy plants 


e all prop® 
They ar Sn 
autumn, 


or ſituatior. 


cated Ly ſeeds, which, if 


& S. S. 8 F 7 
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„will ſucceed much bet- 

, chan if ſown in the ſpring, 
ind a year will be thereby ſaved. 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſow in the 
aces where the plants are deſign- 
ed to remain, as they do not well 
bear traniplanting, unleſs removed 
very young. All the leſs thriving 
plants ſhould be pulled up, after 
which the reſt will require no other 
culture, but to be kept clear from 


weeds. : 
GENTIAN, Gentiana. See the next 


article. 

GENTIANA, Gentian, or Fellwort. 
Characters. The Gentian is a ge- 
nus of the order of the digy nia, 

belonging to pentandria clais; or- 

der 2. of claſs V. The calyx is a 

perianthium, formed of a fingle 

leaf, divided into five oblong, a- 

cute, permanent ſegments. The 

corolla conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
tubulated and imperſorated at the 
baſe; and at the edge, divided into 
five ſegments, various in figure. 

The fruit is an oblong, cylindric, 

acuminated capſule, ſlightly bifd 

at the top, formed of two valves, 
and containing only one cell. The 
ſeeds are numerous, and ſmall. 

The receptacles are two, and grow 

to the two valves of the capſule. 

Species, Of this genus, Linnzus 

reckons no leſs than twenty-three 

ſpecies, which, as they are fo nu- 
merous, we ſhall forbear to de- 


ſeribe here; more eſpecially, as all 


that are admitted into the gardens 
require much the ſame culture. 


Culture. Almoſt all the ſpecies of 


Gentian are natives of different 
parts of Europe. Some grow na- 
turally in England, and a few are 
natives of America. Some are an- 


nual plants, but the greateſt part of 


em have perennial roots. Theſe 
ec propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in pots, ſoon after 
they are ri 


Pced in a ſhady ſituation, and 


vept clean from weeds: in ſpring 


e plants will come up; they mult 
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be duly watered in dry weather, 
and kept clean from weeds ; and, in 
the following autumn, ſhould be 
carefully ſhaken out of the pots, 
and planted in a ſhady border of 
loamy earth, at the diſtance of fix 
inches apart. In this border the 
plants may ſtand two years, by 
which time they will be fit to tranſ- 
plant where they are deſigned to 
remain ; therefore, in autumn, ſo 
ſoon as their leaves decay, let them 
be dug up, with ſuch care as not 
to injure their roots, and planted 
in their places; after which they 


will require no other culture, but 


to dig the ground about them ear- 
ly in the ſpring, before they begin 
to ſhoot ; and, in ſummer, to keep 
them clean from weeds. The 
roots of theſe plants will continue 


many years, but the ftalks decay 


every autumn. The ſame roots 
do not flower two years together; 
nor ſeldom oftener than every 
third year ; but when they flower 
ſtrong they make a fine appearance. 
Medicinal Uſes. The roots of the 
greater yellow Gentian are ac- 
counted an excellent ſtomachic, 
and are a common ingredient in 
bitters. 


GENTIANELLA, a ſpecies of Gen- 


tiana. See the laſt article. 
generical name 
of a plant, called in Engliſh 
Crane's Bill. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the decandria, belonging 
to the monadelphia clais of plants; 
order 2. of claſs XVI. The ca- 
lyx is a permanent perianthium, 
conſiſting of five ſmall, oval, acute, 
and concave leaves. The corolla 
has five oval, heart-ſhaped, ſpread- 
ing, large petals. The flower is 
ſucceeded by five ſeeds, each be- 
ing wrapped up in the huſk of the 
| beak, which is extended the length 
of the ſtyle, where they are twiſted 
together at the point, ſo as to 
form the reſemblance of a ſtork's 
beak. 

Hþecies. 


GER 
Species. The ſpecies of this plant 


are too numerous to be inſerted 
here : Linnæus diſtinguiſhes thir- 
ty-nine of them, Miller reckons 
forty-three, aud Tournefort ſeven- 
ty-eight. 

Culture. Several ſpecies of this 
plant are natives of England, and 
are troubleſome weeds in a garden; 
others grow naturally in France, 
Italy, Spain, and Germany, and 
are preſerved in botanic gardens 
for the ſake of variety ; but, as 
they are plants of little beauty, 
they are rarely admitted into other 
gardens. There are alſo ſeveral 
African ſpecies of this genus pre- 
ſerved in various gardens, where 
there is a conveniency to ſcreen 
them from the froſt in winter. 
The common wild ſorts of this 
plant, and thoſe alſo which are 
brought to the curious from the 
colder climates are hardy enough, 
and require little care ; but the 
African ſpecies, and the others 
from hot countries, which make ſo 
very beautiful a figure in our green 
houſes, require great care in their 
culture and propagation. Theſe 


are to be raiſed by planting cut- 


_ tings of them in any ofthe ſummer 
months, in beds of light rich earth, 
and carefully ſhading them from 
the ſun, and giving them frequent, 
but gentle waterings, till they 
are well rooted. 'The mats with 
which theſe beds are covered are 
to be taken off in gentle ſhowers, 


and always in the hot weather at 


nights, that the plants may have 
the benefit of the dew. They 
ſhould remain about two months 
in this bed, by which time they 
will have taken root. Some pots 
of about ſeven .inches wide are 
then to be filled with light earth, 
and the plants are to be carefully 
taken up with as much as poſſible 
of their own earth about them, 
and planted ſeverally in the middle 
of theſe pots ; when they are to 
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ſhould ſtand out till the middle gf 


They muſt not ſtand under the 


the vegetable world; and is high- 


GERMANDER, Chamædrys; 4 ſpe⸗ 


Falſe Germanves, a ſpecies of Ve. 


GERMAN DER-TREE, Teucrium. 
Tuckiuu. 
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be ſet in a ſhady place, and 
ed at times till they have taken 
root. When they are well ” 
they ſhould be ſet in a more er 
poſed place to harden them, and 


October; but when the morin, 

begin to grow froſty they mu 4 
removed into the green-houſe, and 
then placed as near the windoys' 
as poſſible, and the windows ſhould 
be opened upon them till the wea. 
ther 1s very cold. During the 
winter they muſt be frequently vn. 
tered a little at a time, and their 
dead leaves ſhould be 


pulled off, 


ſhade of other plants, nor need 
any artificial heat. Some raiſe 
them alſo from ſeeds, which muf 
be carefully preſerved and ſown on 
fine light earth, and when 
come up, be tranſplanted into o- 
ther beds of rich earth, with dung 
at the bottom. They muſt -be {et 
here at about fix inches aſunder, 
and in July they ſhould be tranf- 
planted into pots, and from that 
time managed exactly as thoſe 
raiſed by cuttings. 
Medicinal Uſes. The Geraniumſtands 
recommended as one of the preat- 
eſt vulneraries and abſtergents of 


ly extolled for its power of ſtop- 
ping profluvia of the menſes, an 
hemorrhages of all kinds. Expe- 
rience confirms the truth of thi, 
eſpecially among the poor people 
in the country; and it were to be 
wiſhed that the plant could 
brought into more eſteem in 
ſhops, where at preſent it is dilre- 

ded. 


cies of Teucrium. See the e 
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ronica. See the article VERONICH 


Watt 


| alternate] 
mg ſtalk, 
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Water GERMANDER), Scordium. See 


SCORDIUM. 


GERMEN, the rudiment of the fruit, 


accompanying the flower ; but not 
et arrived at maturity. 


M, the generical name of a 
— called in Engliſh Avens, of 


Herb Bennet. 

Charafers. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygynia, belonging 
to the icoſandria claſs of plants ; 
order 5. of claſs XII. The calyx is 


| a perianthium, compoſed of a ſin- 


gle leaf, divided into ten ſome- 
what ere&t ſegments, alternately 
very ſmall, and acute. The co- 
rolla conſiſts of five petals, of a 
roundiſh figure, wath narrow un- 
gues, of che length of the calyx, 
and inſerted into it. There is no 
icarpium: the common recep- 
tacle of the ſeed 1s oblong, hairy, 
and placed on the cup, which is at 
that time reflex. The ſeeds are 
numerous, compreſſed, hiſpid, and 
each furniſhed with a long genicu- 
lated ſtyle. 
Species, Of this genus are reckon- 
ed five ſpecies. 1. Geum, with up- 
nght flowers, a globular fruit, 
with naked, hooked beards, and 
trifoliate leaves. 2. Geum, 
with upright flowers, a globular 
fruit, naked, hooked beards, and 


harp-ſhaped leaves, or the common 


Avens, or Herb Bennet. 3. Ge- 


um, with nodding flowers, and an 


oblong fruit, with feathery beards, 
or the aquatic Herb Bennet. 4. 


| Geum, with a ſingle upright flow- 


er, and an oblong fruit, with fea- 
thery beards. 5. Geum, with uni- 
form ſmall leaves, cut at the edpes, 
y ſmaller, and a creep- 


Culture. Theſe are perennial 
Plants, The firſt ſpecies of this 
Plant is a native of North America; 
the ſecond grows plentifully by the 
ſides of hedges, and in woods, in 


many parts of England, and other 


countries in Europe. The third is 


the Purple Marſh Avens, and 


grows naturally in moiſt meadows, 
in ſeveral parts of Europe, and 
particularly in the north of Eng- 
land. The fourth is a native of 
the mountains of Switzerland, Au- 
ſtria, and Dauphiny; and the fifth 
grows in Switzerland. They are 
all hardy plants, eaſily propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
autumn ; for when they are ſown 
in the ſpring, they do not grow 
that year. 'The plants require a 
ſhady ſituation ; but will grow in 
any ſoil. 

GIBBOUS, a term uſed by botaniſts, 
to denote any protuberance, or con- 
vexity of a ſeed, fruit, &c. 

GILLIFLOWER, or Jul FLOWER, 
Dianthus. See DiAxTRHus. 

Queen's GILLIFLOWER, or Dauz's 
VioLET, Heſperis. See HESPEAISͤ. 

Stock GILLIFLOWER, or JULY FLow- 
ER, Cheiranthus. See CKEIRan- 
THUS. 

GINGER, Amomum. See the ar- 
ticle Auouuu. 

GINGIDIUM, a ſpecies of Daucus. 
See Davcus. 

GLADE, in agriculture, gardening, 
&c. a viſta, or open and light paſ- 
ſage made through a thick wood, 
grove, or the like, by lopping off 
the branches of trees along the way. 

GLADIOLUS, the Corn Flag. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the triandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs III. The 
calyx conſiſts of vague ſpathz, or 
ſheaths. The corolla conſiſts of 
ſix petals, which unite juſt at their 
baſe : they are of an oblong figure, 
and obtuſe ; the three upper ones 
bend toward one another: the 
three lower are reflex: the ſhort 
tube which they form, when they 
unite at the baſe, is crooked. The 


fruit is an oblong, bellied capſule, 


rudely triangular, obtuſe, formed 
of three valves, and containing 
three cells. 'The ſeeds are nume- 
rous, roundiſh, and covered with 
a calyptra. 

Species. 
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Species. The ſpecies of this plant 
are too numerous to be inſerted 
here : Linnzus diſtinguiſhes thir- 
ty-nine of them, Miller reckons 
forty-three, and Tournefort ſeven- 
ty-ceipght. 

Culture, Several ſpecies of this 
Plant are natives of England, and 
are troubleſome weeds in a garden; 
others grow naturally in France, 
Italy, Spain, and Germany, and 
are preſerved in botanic gardens 
for the ſake of variety ; but, as 
they are plants of little beauty, 
they are rarely admitted into other 
gardens. There are alſo ſeveral 
African ſpecies of this genus pre- 
ſerved in various gardens, where 
there is a conveniency to ſcreen 
them from the froſt in winter. 
The common wild forts of this 
plant, and thoſe alſo which are 
brought to the curious from the 
colder climates are hardy enough, 
and require little care; but the 
African ſpecies, and the others 
from hot countries, which make ſo 
very beautiful a figure in our green 
houſes, require great care in their 
culture and propagation. 
are to be raiſed by planting cut- 
tings of them in any ofthe ſummer 
months, in beds of light rich earth, 
and carefully ſhading them from 
the ſun, and giving them frequent, 
but gentle waterings, till they 
are well rooted. 'The mats with 
which theſe beds are covered are 
to be taken off in gentle ſhowers, 
and always in the hot weather at 
nights, that the plants may have 
the benefit of the dew. They 
ſhould remain about two months 
in this bed, by which time they 
will have taken root. Some pots 
of about ſeven .inches wide are 
then to be filled with light earth, 
and the plants are to be carefully 
taken up with as much as poſſible 
of their own earth about them, 
and planted ſeverally in the middle 
of theſe pots ; when they are to 
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be ſet in a ſhady place, and 

ed at times till they have take, 

root. When they are well 3 

they ſhould be ſet in a more ex 

poſed place to harden them, and 
ſhould ſtand out till the middle of 
October; but when the morn; 
begin to grow froſty they mu I 
removed into the green-houſe, aud 
then placed as near the windoys' 
as poſſible, and the windows ſhould 
be opened upon them till the wez. 
ther is very cold. During the 
winter they muſt be frequently vn. 
tered a little at a time, and their 
dead leaves ſhould be pulled of:. 
They muſt not ſtand under the 
ſhade of other plants, nor need 
any artificial heat. Some raiſe 
them alſo from ſeeds, which muf 
be carefully preſerved and ſown on 
fine light earth, and when 
come up, be tranſplanted into o- 
ther beds of rich earth, with dung 
at the bottom. They muſt -be ſet 
here at about fix inches aſunder, 
and in July they ſhould be tranf- 
planted into pots, and from that 
time managed exactly as thoſe 
raiſed by cuttings. 
Medicinal Uſes. TheGeraniumſtands 
recommended as one of the great- 
eſt vulneraries and abſtergents of 
the vegetable world; and is high- 
ly extolled for its power of ſtop- 
ping profluvia of the menſes, and 
hemorrhages of all kinds. Expe- 
rience confirms the truth of thi, 
eſpecially among the poor people 
in the country ; and it were to be 
wiſhed that the plant could be 
brought into more eſteem in i 
ſhops, where at preſent it 1 dire- 
garded. 

GERMANDER, Chamædrys; a ipe- 
cies of Teucrium. See the artiG* 
TEUCRIUM. : 

Falſe Seng; a ſpecies of Ve- 
ronica. See the article VERO NIC“ 

GERMAN DPER-TREE, Teucrium. 
TEUCRIUM. 


Wattr 
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Water GERMANDER)» Scordium. See 
SCORDIUM. 


N, the rudiment of the fruit, 
— the flower; but not 
et arrived at maturity. 
GEUM, the generical name of a 
plant, called in Engliſh Avens, or 
Herb Bennet. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygynia, belonging 
to the icoſandria claſs of plants ; 
order 5. of claſs XII. The calyx is 
a perianthium, compoſed of a ſin- 
gle leaf, divided into ten ſome- 
what ere& ſegments, alternately 
very ſmall, and acute. The co- 
rolla conſiſts of five petals, of a 
roundiſh figure, with narrow un- 
gues, of the length of the calyx, 
and inſerted into it. There is no 
icarpium: the common recep- 
tacle of the ſeed is oblong, hairy, 
and placed on the cup, which is at 
that time reflex. 
numerous, compreſſed, hiſpid, and 
wa furniſhed with a long genicu- 
le. 
— Of this genus are reckon- 
ed five ſpecies. 1. Geum, with up- 
right flowers, a globular fruit, 
with naked, hooked beards, and 
trifoliate leaves. 2. Geum, 
with upright flowers, a globular 
fruit, naked, hooked beards, and 
harp- ſnaped leaves, or the common 
Avens, or Herb Bennet. 3. Ge- 
um, with nodding flowers, and an 
oblong fruit, with feathery beards, 
or the aquatic Herb Bennet. 4. 
Ceum, with a fingle upright flow- 
er, and an oblong fruit, with fea- 
thery beards. 5. Geum, with uni- 
form ſmall leaves, cut at the edges, 
alternately ſmaller, and a creep- 
ng ſtalk. : 
Culture. Theſe are perennial 
Plants, The firſt ſpecies of this 
Plant is a native of North America; 
the ſecond grows plentifully by the 
es of hedges, and in woods, in 
many parts of England, and other 
countries in Europe. The third is 


the Purple Marſh Avens, and 
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grows naturally in moiſt meadows, 
in ſeveral parts of Europe, and 
particularly in the north of Eng- 
land. The fourth is a native of 
the mountains of Switzerland, Au- 
ſtria, and Dauphiny ; and the fifth 
grows in Switzerland, They are 
all hardy plants, eaſily propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
autumn ; for when they are ſown 
in the ſpring, they do not grow 
that year. The plants require a 
ſhady ſituation ; but will grow in 
any ſoil. 

GIBBOUS, a term uſed by botaniſts, 
to denote any protuberance, or con- 
vexity of a ſeed, fruit, &c. 

GILLIFLOWER, or Jul FLOWER, 
Dianthus. See DianTaus. 

Queens GILLIFLOWER, or DAuz's 
VioLET, Heſperis. See HES ERISͤ. 

Stock GILLIFLOWER, or JULY FLow- 
ER, Cheiranthus. See CHEIRAN- 
THUS. 

GINGER, Amomum. See the ar- 
ticle Auouuu. 


GINGIDIUM, a ſpecies of Daucus. 


See Davcus. 


GLADE, in agriculture, gardening, 


&c. a viſta, or open and light paſ- 
ſage made through a thick wood, 
grove, or the like, by lopping off 
the branches of trees along the way. 
GLADIOLUS, the Corn Flag. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the triandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs III. The 


calyx conſiſts of vague ſpathz, or 


ſheaths. The corolla conſiſts of 
ſix petals, which unite juſt at their 
baſe : they are of an oblong figure, 
and obtuſe ; the three upper ones 
bend toward one another: the 
thrce lower are reflex: the ſhort 
tube which they form, when they 
unite at the baſe, is crooked. The 
fruit is an oblong, bellied capſule, 
rudely triangular, obtuſe, formed 
of three valves, and containing 
three cells. The ſeeds are nume- 
rous, roundiſh, and covered with 
a calyptra. 

Wh Species. 
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\ Species, Of this genus there are 


fix ſpecies. 1. Gladiolus, with 
ſword-ſhaped leaves, and flowers 
growing at a diſtance from each 
other. 2. Gladiolus, with ſword- 
ſhaped leaves and imbricated flow- 
ers. 3. Gladiolus, with narrow 
leaves, a very ſingle ſtalk, and 
ſpiked flowers. 4. Gladiolus, with 
narrow leaves, flowers growing at 
a diſtance from each other, and the 
tube longer than the margins of the 
petal. 5. Gladiolus, with a branch - 
ing ftalk, and narrow leaves. 6. 
Gladiolus, with a branching ſtalk, 
flowers growing in heads, upon 
foot-ſtalks, and a tuberous root. 

Culture. Theſe are all perennial 
plants: the firſt ſpecies grows na- 
turally in arable land, in the ſouth- 
ern parts of Europe ; and if once 
planted in a garden, will multi- 
ply ſo faſt, without any culture, as 
to become a troubleſome weed. 
The ſecond kind grows naturally 
in Ruſſia, and 1s propagated as 
eaſily as the firſt ſort. The third, 


fourth, fifth, and ſixth forts are na- 


tives of Africa, and will not 
bear the open air of this country 
throughout the winter. They are, 
however, propagated very faſt by 
off-ſets, which ſhould be planted 
in pots, filled with light, kitchen 
garden earth; and in winter pla- 
ced in the green-houſe, to protect 


them from the froſt, They are al- 


ſo propagated by ſeeds, which are 
frequently perfected in England: 
theſe ſhould be ſown, about the 
end of Auguſt, in pots filled with 
light earth, and placed in a ſhady 
fituation, till the middle of Sep- 
tember ; then the pots ſhould be re- 
moved, where they may have the 
ſun great part of the day ; and in 
October they muſt be placed under 
a hot-bed frame, where they may 


have air in mild weather. In the 
ſpring, when the young plants will 


appear, they muſt have a little wa- 
ter once in eight or ten days. In 
May the pots ſhould be removed 
to a ſheltered ſituation, where they 


„ 


up, and mixed with ſand, and kent 
of Ay 


be placed under a hot-bed frame, 


Stinking GLADWYN, a ſpecies of 
GLANS, a kind of fruit, contained 


GLASSWORT, or Shrubly Gas 


GLEDITS! A, the Honey Locull, 0! 


' poſed of three ſmall, (readings 
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may have the morni | 
noon. If the ſeaſon Fre . 
they ſhould be, now and then. 2 
freſhed with water, About , | 
end of June, when the leave; ll 
decay, the roots ſhould he ak 


in a dry room till the end 

guſt ; then they ſhould be 
again ; and, 30 roots 41 
four or five may be planted into 
each  half-penny pot, filled with 
light earth: theſe ſhould be placed 
where they may have the forenooy 
ſun till the middle of September: 
then they ſhould have a warmer f. 
tuation; and in October they mul 


as before, and treated in the fame 
manner, during the winter ſeafon, 
In the ſpring, they maſt be placed 
in the open air, till their leaves 
decay, when they may be taken 
out of the ground, and treated az 
before : but as the roots muſt hare 
grown to a large fize, fo, when 
they are planted again, they ſhould 
have each a ſeparate half-penry 
pot, becauſe now they will be laye 
enough to flower, ſo may be tra- 
ed as the old roots. 


Iris. See the article Iris. 


in a ſmooth, hard bark, with but 
one ſeed, the hinder part covered 
with a ſort of cup, and the fore- 
part bare, as acorns: it is properly 
the fruit without the cup. 


woRT, a ſpecies of Chenopodium. 
See CHENOPODIUM. | 


three-thorned Acacia. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the dioceia, belonging © 
the polygamia claſs of plants; o 
2. Of claſs XXIII. The male flow 
ers are collected into a long com 
pact cylindric amentum, or ca 
The calyx is a perianthium, com 
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of three roundiſh, ſeſſile, f 
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rium is turbinated, you 
erwards grows to the o- 
_— of fraQtfication, The 
hermaphrodite flowers, in the ſame 
catkin, are ſituated at the end: 
the calyx, corolla, and nectarium, 
ve like thoſe in the male flowers: 
the female flowers are collected in- 
to a looſe catkin, on a different 
ant; the calyx is like that of the 
male, but that it has five leaves: 
the corolla conſiſts of five long, 
acute, ere, patent petals: there are 
wo ſhort, thread like, nectariums: 
che fruit of the hermaphrodite and 
ſemale flowers conſiſts of a very 
large, flat pod, with ſeveral tranſ- 
verſe partitions, filled with a pulpy 
matter: the ſeeds are ſingle, round- 
i, hard, and ſhining. 
Hecier. Linnæus diſtinguiſhes but 
one ſpecies of this genus. 
Culture. This is a tree that grows 
naturally in Virginia; it riſes with 


an ere& trunk, to the height of 


thirty or forty feet, and is propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which muſt be pro- 
cured from the place in which the 
Tee grows naturally, as it does not 
npen its ſeeds in this country : 


the ſeeds may be ſown in ipring, | 


upon a bed of light earth, burying 


them in the ground an inch deep; 


and, if the ſpring ſhould prove 


dry, they muſt be frequently Wa- 
tered ; and, as ſometimes they re- 
man two years in the ground, 
ſuch as are defirous to ſave time, 
ſhould ſow the ſeeds in pots, which 
may be plunged into a moderate 
bed, to bring up the plants the 
lame ſeaſon. They mutt be fre- 
quently watered, and gradually in- 
ured to bear the open air: during 
ſummer ſeaſon, the plants in 
Pas will require frequent water- 
ug; but thoſe in the full ground 
vill not dry ſo faſt, therefore 
need not have any water, unleſs 


Ve ſeaſon ſhould turn out very dry. 


"tumn, the plants in the pots 
Ap placed under a hot-bed 
+: to protect them from froſt ; 


(% 
ing petals, in form of a cup. The 
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and thoſe in the full ground ſhould 
be covered with mats on the firſt 
appearance of a froſt. 'The fol- 
lowing April, the plants may be 
tranſplanted into nurſery-beds, at 
the diſtance of fix inches, in rows, 
a foot aſunder. If the ſeaſon ſhould 


prove dry, they muſt be watered ; 


and if the ſurface of the bed is 
covered with moſs, or mulch, to 
prevent the earth from drying, 
it will be of great ſervice to the 
plants. Here they may remain 
two years, during which time they 
muſt be kept clean from weeds ; 
and in the winter there ſhould be 
ſome rotten tan, or other mulch, 
ſpread over the ſurface of the 
ground, to keep out the froſt. If 
the plants have thrived well, they 
will now be fit to tranſplant to the 
places where they are deſigned to 
remain: the beſt ſeaſon Þr this 
is late in the ſpring ; they thrive 
beſt in a deep light ſoil, for in 
ſtrong, ſhallow ground, they be- 
come moſſy, and never grow large: 
they ſhould alſo have a ſheltered ſi- 
tuation, for when they are much 


_ expoſed to winds, their branches 
are frequently broken, in the ſum- 


mer ſeaſon, when full of leaves. 


GLOBE AMARANTH, Gomphre- 


na. See GOMPHRENA. 


GLokE RaxuncuLus, Trollius. See 


the article TzoLL1ivs. 


GLOBULARIA, Blue Daiſy. 


Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belong- 
to the tetrandria claſs of plants; 
order 1. of claſs IV. The com- 
mon perianthium is imbricated, 


and of the length of the floſcules; 


the proper perianthium is perma- 
nent, formed of a ſingle leaf, tu- 
bulated, and divided into ſive ſeg- 
ments at the extremity. The 
univerſal corolla is nearly equal. 
The proper corolla is formed 
of a ſingle petal, tubular at the 


baſe, and divided into four ſeg- 


ments at the edge: the upper ſeꝑ- 
ment is ſmall, and reflex, the three 
lower ones are longer, equal in 

ſize, 
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fize, and form a kind of lower 
hp. There is no pericarpium. 
The proper perianthium cloſes at 
its top, and contains the ſeed, which 
is ſingle, and of an oval figure. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
ſeven ſpecies. 1. Globularia, with 
a ſhrubby ſtalk, and ſpear-ſhaped, 
entire leayes, ending in three 
points. 2. Globularia, with a 
fhrabby ſtalk, with the lower 
leaves wedge-ſhaped, and blunt, 
and thoſe growing on the ftalk 
fpear-ſhaped. 3. Globularia, with 
an herbaceous ftalk, the lower 


leaves divided into three points, 


and thoſe growing on the ftalk 
fpear-ſhaped, or the common Glo- 
bularia. 4. Globularia, with the 
lower leaves crenated, and prickly, 
and thoſe on the ſtalks entire, and 
ending in a point. 5. Globularia, 
with a naked ſtalk, wedge-ſhaped 
leaves, ending in three points, with 
the middle ſegment the leaſt. 6. 
Globularia, with a naked ſtalk, 
and entire, {pear-ſhaped leaves. 7. 
Globularia, with a naked ſtal k, alter- 
nate ſeſſile heads to the ſtalks, and 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves. 
Culture. Theſe are all perennial 
plants. The firſt and ſecond ſpecies 
are natives of France and Spain, and 
may be propagated by cuttings, 
which ſhould be cut off in April, juſt 
before they begin to make new 
ſhoots : theſe cuttings ſhould be 
planted in pots, filled with light 
earth, and then placed in a very mo- 
derate hot- bed, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them till they have got 
root; after which they may be ta- 
ken out of the bed and inured to the 
open air by degrees. Theſe plants 


will require to be protected from ſe- 


vere froſts, and never produce good 
ſeeds in this country. The third ſort 
is a native of rocky ſandy places in 
moſt parts of Europe: this ſpecies 
may be propagated by parting the 


roots in September, which is alſo 


the proper ſeaſon for tranſplanting 
them: they ſhould have a ſhady ſi- 
tuation, and a loamy ſoil, and ſhould 
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LORIOSA, Superb Lily. 


ing to the hexandria claſs of plant; 


Towards the end of March, « 


GLUMA, or GLUME, a ſpecies 


\ 


LU 
not be removed oftener thay 
other year. The fourth ſpecies ; 
a native of Granada, The ff 
Pannonia, Auſtria, Switzex| . 
the Pyrenian mountains : and the 
ſixth of the Pyrenian mountains 
thoſe of Auſtria: theſe — 


dy plants, and may be pro 
the manner directed 222 
ſort. The ſeventh ſpecies gron 
naturally in the Levant, and a 
be propagated in the manner ling! 
ed for the firſt and ſecond forts, 


Characters. This is a genus ofthe 
order of the monogynia, . 


order 1. of claſs VI. There is 10 
calyx. The corolla conſiſts of ſu 
oblong, lanceolated, undulated, and 
very long petals, reflexed to the 
bottom. The fruit is an oval, pc. 
lucid capſule, formed of three 
valves, and containing three cell, 
The ſeeds are numerous, globoſe, 
and diſpoſed in a double ſeries. 
Species, Linnzus reckons but one 
only ſpecies of this genus. 
Culture. The Glorioſa is a pe- 
rennial plant, and a native of Mz 
labar : it is propagated by parting 
of the roots, which ſhould be tz 
ken out of the ground in aptumt, 
after the ſtalks decay, and preſer- 
ed in ſand, in the ſtove, or a vam 
room, during the winter. In de 
ſpring, theſe muſt be planted in 
pots filled with light earth, and 
plunged in the tan-bed in the ſtore. 


beginning of April, their ſtalk 
will appear, when ſome tall fuck 
ſhould be put down by _— 
ſupport them, otherwiſe they 
trail over the neighbouring plants 
In ſummer, they will requite 
quent waterings, but theſe mult 
in ſmall quantities: the roo 
are taken out of the pots in We 
ſhould be tranſplanted, and 

the beginning of march, tk 
they put out new fibres or 


calyx, conſiſting of two 
/ ny mem 
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membranous valves, which are of- 
ten pellucid at their edges. This 
kind of cup belongs to the graſſes. 
Ge CAL XX. 


GLYCINE, Enobed-rooted Liquo- 


rice Vetch. {in 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the decandria, belonging 
to the diadelphia claſs of plants ; 
order 3. of claſs XVII. The ca- 
lyx is a perianthium, conſiſting of 
a ſingle leaf, divided into two lips, 
at the top; the upper lip being ob- 
tuſe and indented ; the lower lip 
triad and acute. The corolla is of 
the butterfly kind. The ſtandard 
is heart-ſhaped, deflexed on the 
fides, gibbous on the back, and in- 
dented at the point. The wings 
are ſmall, oblong, turned toward 
their end, and bending backwards. 
The pericarpium is an oblong pod, 
containing two cells, incloſing kid- 


ney-ſhaped ſeeds. 


Spectes, Of this genus there are 
eight ſpecies. 1. Glycire, with 


| winged, oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 


commonly called Apios, or Apios 
Americana, 2. Glycine, with 
winged leaves, and a perennial 
ſtalks, or the Carolina Kidney bean 


Tree, with winged leaves, and 


blue flowers growing in whorls. 
3. Glycine, with winged, conju- 
gated leaves, and the lobes oval, 
oblong, and obtuſe. 4. Glycine, 
kth trifoliate, woolly leaves, very 
ſhort branches of flowers proceed - 
ing from the ſides of the ſtalks, 
and pods containing two ſeeds. 
5. Glycine, with trifoliate, hairy, 

ves, and flowers growing in 
unches from the {ſides of the 
ks. 6. Glycine, with trifoliate 
caves, a hairy ſtalk, prickly foot- 
on to the leaves, and very ſmall 
pear-ſhaped bracteæ. 7. Gly- 
"ne, with trifoliate, naked leaves, 
7 7 ſtalk, pendulous bunches 
| Wers, and oval bracteæ. 8. 
eine, with trifoliate leaves, 


4 


flowers growing in bunches, and - 
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tumid hairy pods. | 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Virginia, and produces no 
ſeeds in this country: the ſtalks de- 
cay in autumn, but the roots con- 
tinue; by the parting of which the 
plant is propagated: the belt time 
for this is about the end of March, 
or beginning of April, before they 
put out ſhoots. They ſhould be 
planted in a warm ſituation, and 
covered in time of hard froſts. 
The ſecond is a native of Carolina, 
and never perfects ſeeds in this 
country. It is propagated by lay- 
ing down the young branches in 


October, which, by that time 
twelvemonth, may be tranſplanted 


either into a nurſery for a year, to 
get ſtrength, or to the place 


where they are to remain for 
good: this ſhould be in a warm, 


light foil, and a ſheltered fitua- 


tion. The third- is a native of 
Egypt, and of both the Indies, 
and is propagated by ſeeds, which 
muſt be procured from the places 
where they naturally grow, and 
ſown upon a good hot-bed in the 
ſpring ; but, as they are very hard, 
they thould be ſoaked in.water for 
twelve or fourteen hours before 
they are ſown. When the plants 
are two inches high, they muſt be 
each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
pot, filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a hot bed of tanners 
bark, where they ſhould be ſha- 
ded from the fun till they have ta- 


ken new root, after which they 
may be treated as other tender 


plants from the ſame countries, 
always keeping them in the bark 
flove. They will flower the ſe- 
cond year from feeds, and ſome- 
times ripen ſeeds in this country. 


The fourth and fifth forts are na- 
tives of Virginia, and have peren- 


nial roots, and annual ſtalks; they 
are hardy enough to live in the o- 
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pen air of this country, and may 
be propagated by ſeeds, or parting 
of the roots; the former is the beſt 
method, where good feeds can be 
obtained : theſe ſhould be ſown on 
a bed of light earth in the ſpring, 
and frequently watered, if the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove dry. When the plants 
come up, they muſt be kept clean 
from weeds in the ſummer, and in 
the autumn, when their ſtalks are 
decayed, if ſome rotten tanners 
bark be ſpread over the ſurface, it 
will prevent the roots from being 
injured by the froſt. In the ſpring 
the roots ſhould be tranſplanted to 
the places where they are deſigned 
to remain, which muſt be in a 
warm, ſheltered fituation; but 
not too much expoſed to the ſun. 
If the plants are propagated by 
parting of the roots, it ſhould be 
done in the ſpring, before they be- 
gin to ſhoot, and the roots ſhould 
not be parted oftener than once in 
three years. The fixth ſpecies 
rows naturally in India, and may 
treated in the manner directed 
for the third fort. The ſeventh is 
a native of Virginia, and may be 
propagated in the manner of the 
fourth and fifth ſpecies : and the 
eighth fort grows naturally at the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and ſhould 
be d as directed for the 
third ſpecies. 

GLYCYRRHIZA, Liquorice. 
Characters. This alſo is a genus 
of the order of the decandria, be- 
longing to the diadelphia claſs of 
plants; order 3. of claſs XVII. 
The calyx is a permanent perian- 
thium of one leaf, which is tubu- 
lar, and divided into two lips; 
the upper lip is cut into three 
s; the middle one is broad and 
ifid; the under lip is ſingle, and 
narrow. The corolla is of the but- 
terfly kind, and conſiſts of four pe- 
tals. The ſtandard is long, erect, 
oval, and ſpear- ſhaped. The wings 


( $19 3 


are oblong, and very like the keel, 
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but a little larger. The k 
fiſts of two acute no = 


ungues the length of 
The perianthium is an ew, 
pod, 


long, compreſſed, and acute 
with one cell, including a very fey 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, 

Species. There are three ſpecies 
of this genus. 1. Ghyeynbin 
with prickly pods. 2. Glycynhi. 
Za, * {mooth pods, or the con. 
mon Liquorice. 3. Glyeymbia 
with 5 pods. W 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies of thi 
plant grows naturally in Apuli, 
and Tartary ; the ſecond in Fra. 
conia, France, and Spain; this i; 
commonly cultivated in En 
being x | 2 
It flowers in july, but the ſeeds do 
not ripen in this country. Th 
third ſpecies grows naturally in the 
Levant; the firſt and third ar 
preſerved in botanic 
only for the ſake of variety: thele 
flower at the ſame time with the 
ſecond ſpecies, and in warm ſes- 
ſons ripen their ſeeds in England; 
they are all propagated in the ſane 
manner. The common Liquorce 
is a plant propagated in many part 
of England to very great advat- 
tage. It delights in a rich ſandy 
foil, which ſhould be three feet 
deep at leaſt ; for the greateſt al 
vantage conſiſts in the length of the 


roots. The greateſt quantities oſ 


it propagated in England are about 
Pontefra& in Yorkſhire, and about 
Godalmin in Surry, though there 
is no inconſiderable quantity prop* 
gated in the gardens about Lon 
The ground deſigned for Lite 
rice muſt be well dug, and «np; 
ed the year before, that the dung 
may be thoroughly rotted in u. 
juſt before it is planted, the or 
is to be dug three ſpades deep, . 
laid very light. The plants io 


ſet ſhould be taken from the - 


or heads of the old roots, 1 


each muſt have a very g © 


great uſe in medicine, 
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or eyes otherwiſe they are very 
ſubject to miſcarry 3 they ſhould 


be about ten inches long, and 
* ſound. The beſt ſeaſon 


for planting them is the end of 


, or the beginning of 
— * this muſt be done in 
the following manner. The rows 
muſt be marked by a line drawn 
acroſs the bed, at two feet diſ- 
tance, and the plants mutt be ſet 
in theſe by making a hole of their 
full depth, and ſomething more, 
that the eye of the root may be an 
inch below the ſurface : they muſt 
alſo be ſet at two feet diſtance from 
each other in each row. When 
this is done, the ground may be 
ſown over with onions, which not 


rooting deep, will do the Lĩiquo- 
nee roots no injury for the firſt year. 


In October, when the ſtalks of the 
Liquorice are dead, a little very rot- 
ten dung ſhould be ſpread over the 
ſurface of the ground. Three 
years after the time of planting, 
the Liquorice will be fit to take up 
for uſe; and this ſhould be done 
juſt when the ftalks are dead off; 
for if taken up ſooner, the roots 
are very apt to ſhrink preatly in 
their weight. The roots about 
London look browner than thoſe 
which have been propagated in a 
leſs rich ſoil, but then they are 
much larger, and grow quicker 
to their ſize. 

Medicinal Uſes. The common Li- 
quorice is an excellent medicine in 


dcoughs, and all diſorders of the 


breaſt and lungs: it obtunds the 
ſharpneſs of acrid and falt humours; 
and is alſo recommended againſt 
diſorders of the kidneys and Plad- 

er. It is an ingredient in almoſt 
all decoftions and ptiſans, in which 
i is eſteemed for obtunding the a- 


aimony, and drowning the worſe 
avour of the other ingredients: 


adit is alſo uſed in moſt ſyrups 


and electuaries. The only ſimple 


1 


ſpiſſated juice, commonly known 


Preparation of it in uſe, is its in- 
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by the name of Spaniſh juice of 
Liquorice, as being brought origi- 
nally from Spain; this hath the 
ſame virtues as the root itſelf. It 
is to be choſen firm, but not tough, 
hard, and, when broken, of a — 
ſhining ſurface; ſuch as melts in 
the mouth, without leaving any 
harſh or gritty particles in the 
teeth, and does not taſte of burn- 
ing. It is made in the ſame man- 
ner as the other extracts. 


GNAPHALIUM, Cudweed, Goldys 


locks, or Eternal Flower. 
Charaers. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygamia ſuperflua, 


belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs 


of plants ; order 2. of claſs XIX. 
The common calyx is roundiſh, and 
imbricated. The corolla is com- 
pound. The hermaphrodite flo- 
rets are tubular. The proper her- 


maphrodite floret is funnel-ſhaped, 


and cut into five reflexed parts at 
the brim. The female flowers, which 
are intermixed with theſe, have no 
ſtamina, but a crowned germen ſup- 
prog a ſlender ſtyle, crowned 
y a biſid, reflexed ſtigma : theſe 
are in ſome ſpecies fruitful, in o- 
thers barren. There 1s no peri- 
carpium. The calyx of the flower 
is permanent, and ſhining. The 
hermaphrodite ſeed is ſingle, ob- 
long, ſmall, and crowned with a 
down; and the female ſeed is like 
that of the hermaphrodite. The 
receptacle is naked. 
Species, Of this genus Linnæus 
diſtinguiſhes no leſs than thirty- 
ſix ſpecies; which are too nume- 
rous to be deſcribed here. 
Culture, Several ſpecies of this 
genus are annual plants: ſome 
are perennial and ſhrubby plants ; 
ſome are natives of Europe; ſame 
of America; ſeveral of Africa; 


and one or two of the Eaſt Indies. 


Several of the ſpecies are natives 
of England, and ſeveral are not 


known in the Engliſh gardens. 
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The ſhrubby ſorts admitted into 
gardens are generally propagated 
by ſlips, or cuttings, which may 
be ol:inted in Jane or July, in a 
bed of light earth; and thoſe that 
are natives of warm cguntries 
ſhould be covered with glatſes, or 
ſhaded with mats, obſerving to 
refreſh them frequently with water, 
in gentle quantities. In four or 
five weeks, when theſe cuttings 
will have put out roots, they thould 
be taken up, and planted in pots 
filled with light earth, and placed 
in a ſhady ſituation till they have 
taken new root; then let them be 
removed into an open place, till 


about the middle, or end of Oc- 
tober; at which time they may be 


removed under a common frame; 


but in mild weather expoſed to the 


open air. But ſuch as are more 
hardy, and are natives of France, 
Germany, and other parts of Eu- 
rope, will live in the open air in 


England: theſe may be propagated 


by ſlips, or cuttings, which may be 
planted during any of the ſummer 
months, in a ſhady border, aud in 
autumn tranſplanted to the places in 
which they are deſigned to remain. 
Theſe forts, for the moſt part, ſuould 
have a dry undunged ſoil. The 
annuals are propagated by {reds, 
which, in general, 1hould be fown 
upon a bed of light earth, where 


the plants are deſigned to remain: 


when they come up they ſhould be 
thinned where they grow too cloſe, 
and kept clean from weeds. Some 
ſorts will come up from ſcattered 
ſeeds better than when they are 
ſown by art. The mountain Gna- 
* 1 411. . IN . 

phalium, called alio Catsfoot, 
grows naturally in the mountains 
of England, and other countries in 
Europe, and is a perennial plant, 

— P , A 1: A 1 1 
propagated by of- ſets, waica fhoaid 


be placed in a ſhady ſituation, ul 


hardy green houte plants, till a 
tumn, when they mult be why 
into the green-houſe; where, 
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cies called Eaſtern Goldyloc 
which is propagated in he => 


dens for the beauty of its golden 


heads of flowers, which, if gather 
8 . 
ed before they are too open, wil 
continue in beauty feveral years; 
for which reaſon it is alſo called 
Immortal Flower. It is a perennial, 
ſhrubby plant, and a native of 
Africa; and is propagated by ſlip. 
ping off the heads, during any of 
the ſummer months: and after 
ſtripping off the lower leaves, they 
ſhould be planted in a bed of 
light earth, covering them with 
hand-glafſes, which muſt be ſha 
ded every day when the fun is 
warm. The cuttings muſt be gent. 
ly, but often watered: when th 
are rooted they muſt be planted in 
pots; and treated in the man- 
ner directed for the ſhrubby ſort, 
that are natives of warm coun- 
tries. Tae African Goldylocks, with 
an oblong leaf, hoary on the m- 
d-:1ide, and green above, with a 
yellow flower, is a perennial plant, 
and is propagated by cuttings, plan: 
ed in any of the ſummer months, 
on a ſhady border: theſe ſhould 
be duly watered, and in a monti 
or ſix Weeks after, when they have 
got root, they may be taken up 
and planted in pots, which ſhould 


the plants have got freſa root, then 
they may be removed to a ſheltered 
place, and diſpoſed among 


ring the winter ſeaſon, they ſhou! 
have as much free air as poſſible i 
mild weather. There 15 ano 

ſpecies calied African Geldylocks, 
with an oblong, narrow leaf an 
a reddich flower, which 18 after- 
wards yellow, that may be prop® 
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ge ted in the ſame manner; BT 
alſo ſeveral! others from the 
part of the world. Virgin ＋ 
dyiocks, with a plantain lea) 
 fſometmG 


* 


be planted in autumn, in a ſhady 
fr atior, where they will require 
n other care but to keep them 


Clean tom weeds. There is a ſpe- 
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ſometimes propagated by ſeeds z 
bot the plants muluply ſo faſt by 
of:ſets, that the ſeeds are little re- 

ded : this fort will thrive in the 
open air, it planted in a warm 
foil, and a dry fituation. Blunt- 
exrfed Goldylocks, with filvery 
beads growing in ciuſters, is ao 
a native of North America; and is 
propagated by feeds ; from which, 
if permitted to ſcatter, the plants 
will come up annually, without 
any other care than that of keep- 
ing them clean from weeds. 

COA T's BEARD, Barba Capræ. 
See Banna CAT RE. 

Goar's Band is alſo the Engliſh 
name of the Tragopogon. See 
Taaco roco. 

Goar's Rur, Galega. See the ar- 
tic e GALEGA. 

Goar's TäoRN. See Tüox. 

GOLDEN ROD, the Englith name 
of a genus of plants called. So:1- 
dago. See the article SCLINAGO. 

Col DEN Rop TREE, Boſea. See the 
article Bos EA. 

GOLDYLOCKS, Chryſocoma. See 
CHRYSOCOMA. | 

Corprlocks is alſo the Engliſh 

kame of ſeveral forts of Gnapha- 
lum. See GnaPHALIUM. 

GoL2yLocks is likewiſe che name 

of a ſpecies of Erigeron. See E- 

RIGERON. 

COMPHRENA, Globe Amaranth, 
or Everlaſting Flower. 

Chara ders. The Gemphrena is a 
genus of the order of the digynia, 
elonging to the pentandria claſs 
of plants; order 2. of claſs V. 
he calyx is a large perianthium, 

formed of three leaves, and of a 
COmpreſſed figure; two of the 

_*aveSare navicular, corinated on 
e outſide, and have their interior 
ges connivent. The third is 
3 and incumbent ſideways. 
ey are all coloured, and per- 


LOR. The corolla is divided 
= ivy parts, and ere. The 


Peuls are ſubulated, and perma- 
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nent. The nectarium is a cylin- 
dric tube, of the length of the co- 
rolla, divided into five ſhort, pa- 
tulous ſegments at the mouth. The 
fruit is a thin, roundifh craft, with 
one cell, containing a ſingle, arge, 
round'ſh ſeed, with an eblique 
end, 

Specics, Of this plant are reckon- 
ed the following {pecies. 1. Gom- 
phrena, with an crect ſtalk, oval 
ſpear- ſnaped leaves, ſingle heads, 
and foot ſtalks, having two leaves; 
or the Globe Amaranth, with a 
purple head. 2. Gomphrena, with 
an erect ſtalk, and an uninterrupt- 
ed ſpike of flowers. 3. Gom- 
phrena, with ſpcar-ſnaped leaves, 
two leaves to the heads, and each 
floret with its proper cup. 4. 
Gomphrena, with obtuſe, fleſhy 
leaves, and oblong heads, termi- 
nating the ſtalks. 5. Gomphre- 
na, with a climbing ſtalk, oval, 
ſpcar-ſhaped leaves, very long, na- 
ked foot-ſtalks, and an uninterup- 
ted ſpike. 6. Gomphrena, with an 
erect ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
and heads on the fides of the 
ſtalks, fitting cloſe. 7. Gom- 
phrena, with a creeping ſtalk, 
round heads, fitting clote to the 
ſtalks, and oval, ſpear ſhaped 
leaves. 8. Gomphrena, with a 
creeping ſtalk, divided by pairs, 
and hairy, ſpear-thaped leaves, and 
heads of flowers, fitting cloſe to 
the ſides of the ſtalks. 9. Gom- 
phrena, with a trailing ſtalk, the 
under leaves ſpear- ſhaped, the up- 
per round, and looſe heads termi- 
nating the ſtalks. 10. Gomphre- 
na, with bifid, oppoſite foot ſtalks, 
having three heads, the middle one 
fitting cloſe to the ſtalk. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 


tive of the Indies, and an annual 


plant: there are two varieties of 
it; one with a large head of flow- 
ers, of a fine bright purpie ; the 
other with a head of a white, or 
filver colour. Theſe two varicties 

9 are 
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are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a hot-bed the 
beginning of March. When the 
plants are come up about half an 
inch high, they ſhould be tranſ- 
Planted on a freſh hot-bed, at about 
four inches diſtance, obſerving to 
ſhade them till they have hen 
root; then they ſhould have freſh 
air admitted to them every day, 
in proportion to the warmth of the 
ſeaſon ; and let them be gently re- 
freſhed with water. In about a 
menth's time let a freſh hot-bed be 
prepared, into which let a ſuffi- 
cient number of pots, filled with 
light rich earth, be plunged ; and 
wn, oof the bed is in a proper tem- 

rature of warmth, let the plants 

carefully taken up, with balls 
of earth to their roots, and each 
planted into a ſeparate pot, obſerv- 
ing to ſhade them till they have 
taken new root ; and afterwards let 
them be treated as other tender ex- 
otic plants. When the plants have 
filled theſe pots with their roots 
they ſhould be taken out, and their 
roots carefully pared off on the 
outſide of the ball of earth ; then 
they ſhould be put into pots of a 
larger ſize. In July the plants 
ſhould be gradually brought to 
bear the open air, into which they 
may be removed about the middle 


of the month, and intermixed with 


other annual plants, to adorn the 
pleaſure-garden. The ſeveral o- 
ther ſpecies of this genus are all 
natives of India, and fo tender 
that they ſeldom perfect their ſeeds 
in England; and, being plants 
not very remarkable for their beau- 
ty, they are cultivated in botanic 
gardens only for the ſake of va- 


riety. 
All GOOD, or Goop HENRY, a 
ſpecies of Chenopodium. See 


CHENOPODIUM. 


 GOOSEBERRY, Groſſularia, a ſpe- 


cies of Ribes. See RIBEsS. 


 GoosSBBERRY is alſo the name com- 


GOOSE-FOOT, Cheno 


GORS, Ulex. See the article 
GOURD, Cucurbita. See the a. 


GRAFT, or Gar, in 


the former year's wood be cut of 
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monly uſed for Pereſkia. $ee "oy 


RESKIA. 


podium. See 


the article CHENOODIuUx. 


Urer. 


ticle CUcurBiTA. 


ing, a cion or ſhoot of à tr, 
inſerted into another, fo as 10 
make it yield fruit of the ſame nz. 
ture with that of the tree fron 
whence the graft was taken. 

In the choice of prafts, the fal. 
lowing directions ſhould be car. 
fully obſerved: iſt. That they 
are ſhoots of the former yer. 
2dly. That they are taken fran 
healthy fruitful trees. And, zah. 
That you prefer thoſe grafts which 
are taken from the lateral or bo- 
rizontal branches, to thoſe taken 
from the perpendicular ſhoots. 
Theſe grafts ſhould be cut off from 
the trees before the buds begin to 
ſwell, which 1s generally three 
weeks or a month before the ſea- 
ſon for grafting; therefore when 
they are cut off, they ſhould be 
laid in the ground with the cut 
downwards, burying them half 
their length, and covering their 
tops with dry litter, to prevent 
their drying: if a ſmall joint of 


with the cion, it will preſerve it 
the better; and when it is grafted 
this may be cut off; for the graſtz 
muſt be cut to a proper length be- 
fore they are inſerted into the 
ſtocks ; but till then, the ſhoots 
ſhould remain their full leng® 
as they were taken from the tier, 
which will preſerve them better 
from ſtriking. If theſe grafts #* 
to be carried to a conſiderable di 
tance, it will be proper to pat 
their cut ends into a lump of Claſs 
and to wrap them up in m 
which will preſerve them freſh 
a month or longer: but theſe ſhow? 
be cut off earlier from the © 


than 
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than thoſe which are to be grafted 
near the place where the trees are 


efAFTING, or ENGRAFTING, is 


the taking a ſhoot from one tree, 
and inſerting it into another; in 
ſuch a manner, as that both may 
unite and become one tree. See 
GRAFT. : 
The uſe of grafting is to propa- 
any curious ſorts of fruit, ſo 
23 to be certain of the kinds; 
which cannot be done by any other 
method : for as all the good fruit 
have been actually obtained from 
ſeeds, the ſeeds of theſe, when 
ſown, will, many of them, dege- 


nerate, and produce ſuch fruit as 


are not worth cultivating: but when 
ſhoots are taken from ſuch trees as 
produce good fruit, theſe will ne- 
ver alter from their kind, whatever 
be the ſtock or tree on which they 
are grafted ; for, though the grafts 
receive their nouriſhment from the 
ſocks, yet they are never altered 
by them, but continue to produce 
the ſame kind of fruit as the tree 
from which they were taken. 


General directions for GRArTIxd. All 


ſuch trees as are of the ſame ge- 


nus, i. e. which agree in their 


flower and fruit, will take upon 
each other ; for inſtance, all nut- 
bearing trees may be ſafely grafted 
on each other; as may alſo the plum- 
bearing trees, under which head may 
be reckoned not only the ſeveral 
forts of plums, but alſo the almond, 
peach, nectarine, apricot, &c. 
which agree exactly in their gene- 
tal characters, by which they are 
diſtinguiſhed, from all other trees : 
but many of theſe are very ſubject 
to emit large quantities of gum 

ſuch parts of the trees as are 
deeply cut and wounded, which, 
in the tender trees of this kind, 
n. peaches and nectarines, be- 
mg more common and hurtful, it 


is found to be the ſureſt method to 
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leaves in winter; as is obſervable 
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bud or inoculate them. See Io · 


CULATION, 


All ſuch trees as bear cones will 
do well upon each other, though 


they may differ in one being ever- 
green, and the other ſhedding its 


in the cedar of Lebanus, and the 
larch- tree, which are found to ſac- 
ceed upon each other very well: 
but theſe muſt be grafted by ap- 

proach ; for they abound with a 
great quantity of roſin, which is 
apt to evaporate from the graft, if 
ſeparated from the tree before it be 
Joined by the ſtock, whereby they 
are often deſtroyed ; as alſo the 
laurel on the cherry, or the cherry 
on the laurel. All the maſt-bear- 
ing trees will alſo take upon each 
other, and thoſe which have a ten- 
der ſoft wood, will do well if 
grafted in the common way ; but 
thoſe of a more firm contexture, 
and that are ſlow growers, ſhould 
be grafted by approach. | 

By ſtrictly obſerving this rule we 
ſhall ſeldom miſcarry, provided the 
operation be rightly performed and 
at a proper ſeaſon, unleſs the wea- 
ther ſhould prove very bad. It is 
by this method that many exotic 
trees are not only propagated, but 
alſo rendered hardy enough to en- 
dure the cold of our climate in the 
open air ; for being grafted upon 
ſtocks of the ſame ſort that are har- 
dy, the grafts are rendered more 
capable of enduring the cold ; as 
has been experienced in moſt of 
our valuable fruits now in Eng- 
land, which were formerly tranſ- 


planted hither from more ſoutherly 
climates. 


Methods of GrRarTing, We ſhall 


now give the methods of grafting, 
only firit obſerving, that before the 
operation is begun, the following 
tools and materials ought to be 
provided, viz. a ſmall hand-ſaw, 
to cut off the heads of large ſtocks, 

P 4 a good 
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a good ſtrong knife with a thick 
back, to make clefts in the ſtocks; 
a ſharp pen- knife to cut the grafts; 
a graſting chiſſel, and a ſmall mal- 
let: baſs ſtrings, or woollen yarn; 
and a quantity of clay, which 
ſhould be prepared a month before 
It is uſed, in the following man- 
ner: get ſome ſtrong, fat loam ; 
then take ſome new ſtone-horie 
dung, and break it in amongſt the 
loam ; if you cut a little ſtraw or 
hay very ſmall, and mix amongſt 
it, the loam will hold together the 
better; and if there be a quantity 
of ſalt added, it will prevent the 
clay from dividing in dry weather; 
this compound ſhould be well 
ſtirred together, and water put to 
it in the manner of making mor- 
tar; after which it ſhould be moiſ- 
tened afreſh, and ſtirred every 0- 
ther day ; but it ought to be re- 
membered, that it ſhould not be 
expoſed to the froſts, or to drying 
winds. Of late years, ſome have 
made uſe of another compoſition 
for grafting, which they have 
found to aniwer the intention of 
keeping out the air, better than 
the clay juſt preſcribed; this is com- 
poſed of turpentine, bees- wax, and 
roſin, melted together; which, 
when of a proper coaſiltence, may 
be put on the ſtock round the graft, 
in the ſame manner as the clay 15 
uſually applied; and though it be 
not above a quarter of an inch 
thick, yet it will keep out the air 
more effectuaily than the clay; 
and as the cold will harden it, 
there is no danger of its being hurt 
by froſt, which 1s very apt to cauſe 
the clay to cleave and ſometimes 


fall off; and when the heat of ſum- 


mer comes on, this mixture wall 
melt and fall off without any trou- 
ble; but you muſt be careful not 
to apply it too hot, leit you in- 
jure the grait. 

There are ſeveral ways of grafting, 
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GRAFTING in the rind, alſo 


between the wood and the bark of 


April. 
Cleft-GrarTinG, alſo termed ſtock 


months of February and March; 
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the principal of which are the fol. 


lowing : 

crown-prafting, and — 
ing, is only proper for large * 
where either the head or the lar 
branches are cut off horizontal 
and two or four cions put in, B 
cording to the ſize of the branch 
or ſtem : in doing of this the ciong 
are cut flat on one fide, with a 
ſhoulder to reſt upon the crown of 
the ftock ; then the rind of the 
ſtock mult be raiſed up, to admit 
the cion to enter about two inche; 


the ſtock, ſo as the ſhoulder of the 
cion may meet, and cloſely join 
the crown of the Rtock ; and after 
the number of cions are inſerted, 
the whole crown of the ſtock ſhould 
be well clayed over, leaving tuo 
eyes of the cions uncovered. This 
method of grafting was formerly 
much more in practice than it is 
at preſent : its diſcontinuance was 
occaſioned by the ill ſucceſs with 
which it has been attended, from 
the cions being frequently blown 
out by ſtrong wiads, after they 
had made large ſhoots ; which 
has ſometimes happened after they 
have had five or fix years growth; 
ſo that whenever this method 5; 
practiſed, there ſhoul} be flakes 
faſtened to ſupport the cions, til 
they have almoſt covered the ſtock. 
This method of grafting is gene- 
rally performed about the latter 
end of March, or the beginning of 


or ſlit-grafting, is practiſed upon 
flocks or trees of a ſmaller fe, 
from an inch to two inches or more 
in diameter, and may be uſed wi 
ſacceſs where the rind of the yo 
is not too thick. This method * 
grafting is to be performed in the 


ad of the 
ſtock 


and. in doiug it, the he 
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ſtock or branch muſt be cut off 
with a ſlope, and a flit made the 
contrary way in the top of the ſlope, 
deep enough to receive the cian, 
which ſhould be cut floping like a 
wedge, ſo as to fit the ſlit made in 
the ſtock, being careful to leave 
that fide of the wedge which is to 
be placed outward, much thicker 
than the other; and in putting the 
cion into the ſlit of the ſtock, 
great care muſt be taken to join 
the rind of the cion to that of the 
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The manner of performing it is 
to take a graft of the tree you de- 
ſign to propagate, and a ſmall 
piece of the root of another tree 
of the ſame kind, or very near it, 
or pieces of roots cut from ſuch 
tree as you tranſplant, and whip- 
graft them, binding them well to- 


gether. This tree may be planted 


where you would have it ſtand, for 
the piece of root will draw ſap and 
feed the graft, as the ſtock does in 
the other methods. 


ſtock; for if theſe do not unite, GRAFTING by approach. See INaz- 
the grafts will not ſucceed : when CHING. FRY 
this method of grafting is uſed to E/curcheon GRarTiNG, See the ar- 
ſocks which are not ſtrong, it will ticle INOCULATION. 


be proper to make a ligature of GRAPE, the fruit of the vine. See 
baſs to prevent the {lit of the ſtock VirT1s. 


from opening: then the whole GRASS, a name given to ſeveral diſ- 
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ſhould be clayed over, to prevent 
the air from penetrating the ſlit, 
ſo as to deltroy the grafts ; only 
leaving two eyes of the cions a- 
bove the clay for ſhooting. 


Ibp-Gearrixc, allo called tongue- 


grafting, is moſt commonly prac- 
tiled of any by the nurſery men 
near London, eſpecially for {ſmall 


| ſocks, becauſe the cions much 
ſooner cover the ſtocks in this me- 


thod than in any other. - This is 
performed by cutting off the heads 
of the ſtocks ſloping ; there mult 
then be a notch made in the ſlope 
toward the upper part downwards, 
a little more than haif an inch 


deep, to receive the cion, which 


muſt be cut with a ſlope upward, 
and a part left in this ſlope like a 
tongue; which tongue muſt be in- 
ſerted into the lit made in the ſlope 


of the ſtock, ſo as that the two 


nds of both cion and ſtock may 
equal and join together exactly; 


then there ſhould be a ligature of 


vals to faſten the cion, ſo as that 

t may not be eaſily diſplaced ; and 

terwards Clay it over, as in the 
ormer methods. 

'ING, conſiſts in grafting 

a fine fruitful branch upon a root. 


tint genera of plants, compre- 
hending all manner of herbaceous 


plants ſerving for the food of cat- 


tle. 

The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing graſs- 
ſeed is the latter end of Auguſt and 
the beginning of September, that 
the graſs may be well rooted be- 
fore the froſt ſets in, which is a 
to turn the plants out of the ground 
when not well rooted. This ſeed 
ſhould be ſown in moiſt weather, 
or when there is a proſpect of 
ſhowers ; but where this cannot be 
performed in autumn, the ſeeds 
may be ſown in the ſpring, about 
the latter end of March, if the ſea- 
ſon proves favourable. Some 

ple mix ciover and rye-grals ſeeds 
together, allowing ten pounds of 
clover, and one buſhel of rye- 
graſs to an acre ; but this is only to 
be done where the land is deſigned 


to remain but three or four years 


in paſture, becauſe neither of theſe 
kinds are vi long duration; fo that 
where the land is deſigned to be 
laid down for many years, it will 
be proper to ſow with the grafs- 
ſeeds ſome white treto1l, or dutch 
clover, which is an abiding plant, 
and ſpreads cloſe to the ſar face of 


the 
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the pround, ſending forth roots at 
every joint, and makes the cloſeſt 
ſward of any, and is the ſweeteſt 
food for cattle: fix or eight 

nds of this ſeed ſhould always 

ſown upon each acre. The land 
on which praſs-ſeed is intended to 
be ſown, ſhould be well plowed, 
and cleared from the roots of noxi- 
ous weeds, ſuch as couch-graſs, 
fern, ruſhes, heath, gorſe, broom, 
reſt-harrow, &c. which, if left in 
the ground, will ſoon get the bet- 
ter of the graſs, and over-run the 
land. Therefore, where any of 


' theſe weeds abound, it will be a 


method to plow up the ſur- 
ce in April, and let it lie ſome 
time to dry; then lay it in ſmall 
heaps, and burn it: the aſhes fo 
produced will be a good manure 
for it. But where couch-graſs, 
fern, or reſt-harrow grow thick, 
and their roots run far under- 
ground, the land ſhould be plow- 
ed two or three times pretty deep 


fully harrowed off after each plow- 
ing, which is the moſt certain me- 
thod of deſtroying them. 

Before the ſeed is ſown, the ſur- 
face of the ground ſhould be made 
level and fine, otherwiſe the ſeedwill 
be buried unequally. The quan- 
tity of graſs-ſeed for an acre of 
land is uſually three buſhels, if the 
ſeed be clean; otherwiſe a much 
greater quantity muſt be allowed: 
when the ſeed is ſown it muſt be 
gently harrowed in, and the ground 
rolled with a wooden roller, 
which will make the ſurface 


even, and prevent the ſeeds being 
blown in patches. If, when the 


raſs comes up, there ſhould be any 
re ſpots where the ſeed has not 
grown, they may be ſown again, 
and the und rolled, which will 
fix the ſeeds, and the firſt kindly 
ſhowers will bring up the graſs. 
If any thiſtles, ragwort, or ſuch 


other troubleſome weeds in the 
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the graſs, they ſhould be — 


of keeping it from ſpiry or 
graſs will be very = 


in dry weather, and the roots care- 
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following ſpring come u 


cut up with a ſpaddle before te 
grow too large; and this ſhoulg 
be repeated two or three times i 
the ſummer, which will efe&uy 
deſtroy them. ö 
As to graſs- plats and green- 

they are made, for the n__ 
not by ſowing graſs-ſeed, but by 
laying turfs : and indeed the tark 
from a fine common or down, ae 
much preferable to ſown prak; 
but if walks or plats are to be 
made by ſowing, the beſt way is 0 
procure the ſeed from thoſe pal. 
tures where the graſs is 
fine and clear, or elſe the trouble 


„and it 
will ſcarce ever look handſome. 
In order to ſow graſs-walks, the 
ground muſt be firſt dug; and 
when it has been firſt dreſſed and 
laid even, it muſt be very careful- 
ly raked over, and all the clods 
and ſtones taken off, and then co- 
vered over an inch thick with 

mould. 'This being done the ſeed 
is to be ſown pretty thick, thatit 
may come up cloſe and ſhort; it 
muſt then be raked over again, to 
cover the ſeed, that if the wet- 
ther ſhould happen to be windy, 
it may not be blown away. lt 
ought alſo to be obſerved, that 
where graſs is ſown in gardens 
either for lawns or walks, there 
ſhould always be a good quantity 
of the white trefoil or dutch ci 
ver ſown with it; for this wil 
make a fine turf much ſooner than 
any other ſown graſs, and 
continue a better 2 
any of the graſs- tribe. In 
to * 38 or walks hand- 
ſome, and in good order, Jon 
may ſow in autumn freſh ſeed 7 


any places that are not well filled | 


or where the graſs is dead: 4 
nothing improves graſs ſo - 
as mowing and conſtant ron, 


When 


1 
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turf is] 
* ae. practice to cover the ſur- 


13 of the ground under the turf, 
either with ſand or very poor earth: 
the defign of this is to keep the 

fine, by preventing its grow- 
ing too rank. This is proper e- 
nough for very rich ground, but it 
not ſo for ſuch land as is but 
for when this 


es. 
2 common or down, ſuch ought 
to be choſen as is free from weeds: 
and when it is deſigned to remain 
for years without renewing, a dreſ- 
| fing ſhould be laid upon it every 
other year, either of very rotten 
dung, aſhes, or, where 1t can be 
eaſily procured, very rotten tan; 
but theſe dreſſings ſhould be laid 
on early in the winter, that the 
rain may waſh them into the 
ground, otherwiſe they will occa- 
fon the graſs to burn, when the 
warmth of the ſummer begins. 


Where graſs is ſo dreſſed, and kept 


well rolled and mowed, it may be 
kept very beautiful for many years; 
but where it is not dreſſed, or fed 
with ſheep, it will rarely continue 
handſome more than eight or ten 
years. 
Viper GR.ass, Scorzonera, See 
N OD 
AVEL, in ening, a conge- 
ries of — mixed ich 
a fff loam, makes laſting and ele- 
gant walks, an ornament peculiar 
to our gardens, and what gives 
them the advantage over thoſe of 
other nations. There are many 
different opinions about the choice 
of gravel; ſome are for having it 
43 white as poſſible, and in order 
to make the walks more ſo, cauſe 
them to be rolled with ſtone rol- 
» Which are often hewn by the 
maſons ſo as to add a whiteneſs to 
the walks ; but this renders them 
Koubleſome to the eyes, by their 
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There are many kinds of gravel 
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N N ſtrongly the rays of 


light; this therefore ſhould be a- 
voided, and ſuch gravel as will be 
ſmooth and reflect the leaſt, ſhould 
be preferred. Again, ſome ſcreen 
the gravel too fine, but this is an 
error; for if it be caſt into a round 
heap, and the great ſtones only 
are raked off, it will be the better. 


which do not bind, -and by this 
means cauſe a continual trouble of 
rolling, to little or no purpoſe ; 
as for ſuch, if the gravel be looſe 
or ſandy, you ſhould take one load 
of ſtrong loam and two of gravel, 
and fo caſt them well together. 
The month of March is the pro- 
pereſt time for laying gravel ; for 
It 1s not prudent to do it ſooner, 
or to lay walks in any of the win- 
ter months before that time. Im 
making theſe walks, great regard 


muſt be had to the level of the 


ground, ſo as to lay the walks 
with eaſy deſcents toward the low- 
parts of the ground, that the wet 
may be eaſily drained off: but 
when the ground is level, it will 
be proper to have ſink-ſtones laid 
by the ſides of the walk, and at 
convenient diſtances, to let off the 


wet; and when the ground is na- 


turally dry, the drains from the 


ſink - ſtones may be contrived ſo as 


to convey the water into ſeſſpools, 
from which the water will ſoak 
away in a ſhort time: but in wet 
lands there ſhould be under- ground 


drains, to convey the water off, 


either into ponds, ditches, or the 
neareſt place proper to receive it. 
Some are apt to lay gravel-walks 
too round; but this is an error, be- 
cauſe they are not ſo good to walk 
upon; and beſides, it makes them 
look narrow ; one inch is enough 


in acrown for a walk of five feet: 


and it will be ſufficient, if a walk be 
ten feet wide, that it lies two inches 
higher in the middle, than it does 
on each ſide: if fifteen feet, three 
| inches ; 
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ches; and ſo in proportion. For 
the depth of gravel-walks, ſix or 
eight inches may do well enough ; 
and a foot in thickneſs will be ſuf⸗ 
ficient for any; but then there 
ſhould always be a depth of rub- 
biſh laid under the gravel, eſpe- 
cially if the ground be wet. Some 
turn up gravel-walks into ridges in 
December, in order to kill the 
weeds : but this is very wrong, 
ſince it never anſwers the end, and 
therefore if conſtantly rolling them 


after rain and froſt, will not effec- 


tually kill the weeds and moſs; 
you ſhould turn the walks in 


March, and lay them down at the 
fame time. 


GREEN-HOUSE, or ConSERVATO- 


RY, a houſe in a garden contrived 
for ſheltering and preſerving the 
moſt tender and curious exctic 
plants, which, in our climate, will 
not bear to be expoſed to the open 
air during the winter ſeaſon. Theſe 
are generally large and beautiful 
ſtructures, equally ornamental and 
uſeful. The length of theſe houſes, 
fays Mr. Miller, muſt be propor- 
tioned to the number of plants they 


are to contain; but their depth 


ſhould never be greater than their 
height in the clear; which in ſmall 
or middling houfes may be ſixteen 


. or eighteen feet, and in large ones 


from twenty to twenty-four. The 
windows in front ſhould extend 
from about one foot and a half a- 


bove the pavement, to within the 


ſame diſtance of the cieling, which 
will admit of a corniche round the 
building, over the heads of the 
windows. In a ſmall green houſe, 
the ſaſhes ſhould not be leſs than 
four or five feet broad, and in a 
large one, they ought not to ex- 
ceed ſeven and a half, the ſhutters 
of which ought to fall back cloſe 
to the piers on the inſide, that when 


open, they may not prevent any 
of the rays of light from reaching. 


C 


inches; if twenty feet, four in- 


| ſhould either be of ſtone or of acl 
| burnt brick. If they are of flo: 


they were ſquare : but if they ae 


| ſerving ſeeds, roots, &c. and be. 


which will prevent the froſt from 


low brick arches under the foo 


viſeable to make a flue of 2 


deep, to be carriedfÞÞ 


nels adjoining to the worn 
The fire-place may be on 
-cne end of the houſe; a ; 


BAL 
the plants. The piers 


theſe windows, which ſu 
building, ſhould be as A 
poſſible, for which reaſon rin 


between 


they ought not to exceed two fer 
and a half in front, and ſhould he 
floped off backwards to about eiph- 
teen inches broad, by which means 
the rays of the ſun will not be 
obſtructed by the corners of the 


piers ; which they would be, if 


built with brick, it will be pn. 
per to make them near three fer 
in front, otherwiſe they will be 
too weak to ſupport the building: 
theſe ought alſo to be ſloped off in 
the manner directed for thoſe af 
ſtone. Over the green-houſe, there 
may be rooms for drying and pr. 


hind it, there may be erected : 
houſe for tools and other purpoſe, 


entering that way, fo that the wal 
between them need not be more 
than two bricks and a half in 
thickneſs. 

The floor of the green-houk, 
which ſhould be either laid wit 
marble, common ſtone, or broad 
tiles, muſt be raiſed two feet abore 
the ſurface of the ground on which 
the houſe is placed: or if thelit- 
ation be moiſt, at leaſt three feet; 
and if the whole be arched vid 


it will be of great ſervice in pre- 
venting the damps rifing in wi 
ter. Under the floor, about tire 
f-et from the front, it will beat 


ten inches in width, and two 
e whole len 
of the houſe, which may 1 
returned along the back part, 

the ſmoke be carried up inte 


000 
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bind ſhould riſe gradually from 
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door at which the fuel is put in, 
x: alſo the aſh-grate, may be con- 
trived to enter into the tool houſe, 
and the fuel being laid in the ſame 
Iace, the whole will be out of 


fghr. Fires, however, mult be 


very ſparingly uſed in this place: 
not one winter in three or four will 
require them to be lighted, fince 
this ought never to be done but 
when the froſt cannot well be kept 


- outany other way, and when this is 


the caſe, this expedient may fave a 
whole houſe of plants. Indeed the 
coldeſt weather cannot make it ne- 
ceſſaryforthe green- houſe to be ſhut 
up cloſe for a long time together, 
which would be attended with ve- 
ry ill conſequences 3 for as it fre- 
quently happens, that in continued 
froſts, we have an hour or two of 
ſun-ſhine in the middle of the day, 
it will be of great ſervice to the 
plants if they are allowed to enjoy 
its rays through the glaſſes ; but 
the window-ſhutters ſhould be clo- 
ſed again as ſoon as it is clouded. 
The inſide of the houſe ſhould ei- 
ther be white-waſhed, or painted 
white; for this colour reflects the 
rays of light in a greater quantity 
than any other. In this green- 
houſe, there ſhould be truſſels, up- 
on which rows of planks ſhould be 
fred, in order to hold the pots or 
tabs of plants, the foremoſt of 


- Which ſhould be placed four feet 


from the window, and the rows be- 


the firſt, in ſuch a manner, that 
the heads of the ſecond row be en- 
tirely advanced above the firſt, the 
ſtems only being hid by it : and at 
the backfide, there ſhould be allo: 
ed at leaſt a {pace of five feet, for 
the conveniency of watering the 
plants, and admitting a current of 
ar around them : care ſhould alſo 
taken not to place the plants too 
ch other, nor ever to 
place euphorbiums, ſedums, torch- 

Ales, aud other tender ſucculent 


and other ever- greens. 
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plants, amongſt oranges, myrtles, 
To avoid 
the inconvenience of placing plants 
of very different natures in the 
{ame houſe, it will be proper to 
have two wings added to the main 
green-houſe, which, if placed in 
the manner of the annexed plan, 
will greatly add to the beauty of 
the building, and alſo collect a 
greater ſhare of heat. In this plan 
the green-houſe is ſuppoſed exactly 
to front the ſouth, one of the wings 
to face the ſouth-eaſt, and the o- 


ther the ſouth-weſt : ſo that from 


the time of the ſun's firſt appear- 
ance upon any part of the build- 
ing, until it goes off at night, it 
will be conſtantly reflected from 
one part to the other, and the cold 
winds will be alſo kept off from 


the front of the main green-houſe. 


In the area may be placed many of 
the tender exotic plants, that will 
bear to be expoſed in the ſummer 
ſeaſon: and in the ſpring, before the 
weather will permit the plants to 
be ſet out, the beds and borders of 
this area may be full of anemonies, 
ranunculuſes, tulips, &c. In the 
annexed. plate A, is the ground- 
plan of the green-houſe ; B B the 

round-plan of the two ſtoves. 
CCC the ſheds behind the green- 
houſe and ſtoves. DD the paſ- 
ſage of communication between 
the green-houſe and ſtoves, where 
the ſtairs are placed which lead to 


the rooms over the green-houſe. 


EE the ſection of the flues in the 
back of the ſtoves, and F is the 
upright of the green-houſe and 
ſtoves. | 

In the center of this area may be 
contrived a ſmall baſon for water, 
which will be very convenient for 
watering the plants; and the two 


wings of the building ſhould be 


ſo contrived as to maintain plants 


of different degrees of hardineſs, 


which ſhould be effected by the ſi- 


tuation and extent o the fire-place, 


and 
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and the manner of conduQting the 
flues. Theſe wings being, in the 
draught annexed, allowed fixty 
feet in length, may be divided in 
the middle by partitions of glaſs, 
with glaſs doors, and to each of 
theſe there ſhould be a fire-place, 
with flues carried up againſt the 
back-wall. The ſloping glaſſes of 
theſe houſes ſhould be made to 
flide and take off, fo that they may 
be drawn down more or leſs in 
warm weather, to admit air to the 
plants ; and the upright glaſſes in 
front may be fo contrived, as that 
every other may open as doors up- 
on hinges, and the alternate glaſſes 
may be divided into two, the up- 
per part of each to be drawn down 
like ſaſhes, to let in the air. 
If there are not ſheds running be- 
hind the whole lengthof theſe wings, 
the walls ſhould not be leſs than 
two bricks thick, and the back part 
having floping roofs covered with 
tiles or ſlates, ſhould be lined with 
reeds, &c. under the covering, 
in order to keep out the cold. 


GREWIA, a genus of plants, for 


which we have no Engliſh name. 

Characters. The Grewia is a ge- 
nus of the order of the polyandria, 
belonging to the gynandria claſs 
of plants; order 7. of claſs XX. 
The calyx is a perianthium com- 
poſed of five ſpear-ſhaped, erect, 
leathery petals, which are coloured 


on the inſide, and fpread open. 


The corolla confiſts of five petals 
of the ſame form with thoſe of the 
cup, but ſmaller. and indented at 
their baſe ; where is fituated a ſca- 
ly nectarium to each petal, which 
is thick and incurved, inclining to 
the border, to which the ſtyle is 
fixed. The fruit 1s a four-corner- 
ed berry, with four cells, each in- 
cloſing one globular ſeed. 

Species, Of this genus there are 


only two ſpecies. 1. Grewia, with 


oval leayes. 2. 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
Culture. Theſe ſpecies are natives 


Grewia, with 
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of both the Indies, and 

parts of Africa: they gro 

the height of ten or twelve fe 

and are beſt raiſed from foods. 
but are more eaſily pro 1 
by laying the branches. If th. 
be raiſed from ſeeds, let theſe h. 
ſown in ſpring, on a moderate 
hot-bed. The plants being come 
up, muſt have a little water car. 
fully given them; and being raiſ. 
ed to ſome ſtrength, they muſt be 
tranſplanted into pots filled wit 
loamy earth ; theſe muſt be ſet up 
to the rim in a bark - bed of moderate 
heat, and ſhaded till they are wel 

| rooted. From this bed, when they 
have gained ſome height, they mul 
” removed into another; firſt 
planting them into larger pots; and 
when they have —4 Kale in 
this, and watered till they hae 
taken good root, they muſt by de- 
grees be inured to the air. In 
the height of ſummer, they muſt 
be expoſed among the preet- 
houſe plants, but before the lealt 
approach of cold, let them be 
houſed ; firſt taking them into the 
green-houſe, and then to the 
ſtove. The way of laying the 
branches has nothing in it particy- 
cular : they muſt be treated in al 
reſpects as the ſeedling plants 
This ſhrub will bear the open ar, 
with the green-houſe plants, great 
part of the year ; but it will never 
flower fo well as in the ſtove. 


GROSSULARIA, the Gooſeberry, 


a ſpecies of Ribes. See R1BEs. | 
GROTTO is uſed for a ſmall at 
ficial edifice made in a garden, in 
imitation of a natural grotto. 
outſides of theſe grottos are uſua- 
ly adorned with ruſtic o_ 
ture, and their inſide with fel 
work, coral, &c. and alſo 
niſhed with various fountains, 4 
other ornaments. The follow 
is recommended as a good em 
for grotto- work. Take two or 
of white roſin, melt it clear, 
to it four parts of bees-Waxs W 


melted 
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melted toge 


ne you deſign to cement, 
22 2 — ſo much as 
will give the cement the colour of 
the ſtone ; to this add one part of 
de lower of ſulphur : firſt ineor- 


GRO 


ther, add ſome flower 


| together over a gentle 
* eras knead it with 
bands in warm water. With 
this faſten the ſtones, ſhells, &c. 
after they are well dried, and 
warmed before the fire. 


GROVE, in gardening, a ſmall wood 


impervious to the rays of the ſun. 

Groves are not only great orna- 
ments to gardens, but are alſo the 
greateſt relief againſt the violent 
heats of the ſun, affording ſhade 
to walk under in the hotteſt parts 


of the garden are uſeleſs ; ſo that 
every garden is defective which has 
not ſhade. Groves are of two ſorts, 


m. either open or cloſe. Open 


es are ſuch as havelarge ſhady 
trees which ſtand atſuch diſtances, as 
that their branches approach ſo 


near to each other, as to prevent 


the rays of the ſun from penetra- 
ting through them. Moſt of the 
groves that have been planted ei- 
ther in England or in the celebrat- 
ed pardens of France, are only a 
few regular lines of trees; many 
of which are avenues to the ha- 
bation, or lead to ſome building 
or other object: but theſe do not 
appear ſo grand, as thoſe that have 
on mw in woods, where the 
ve grown at irregular diſ- 
tances: where they have l 
ng heads, and are left fo far 
aunder, as to permit the graſs to 
under them, they then af- 
d the greateſt pleaſure ; for no- 
thing 15 more noble than fine 
eading trees, with large ſtems, 
growing through graſs, eſpecially 
if the graſs is well kept, and has 
2 25 r beſides, moſt of 
© planted groves have a gravel 
walk, made in a ſtraight * 
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of the day, when the other parts 
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tween them, which greatly offends 
the fight of perſons who have a 
true taſhe: therefore whenever a 
gravel-walk is abſolutely neceſſary 


to be carried through theſe groves, 
it will be much better to twiſt it 


about, according as the trees na- 


turally ſtand, than to attempt re- 

ularity: but dry walks under 
Lins trees, are not ſo uſefal as in 
open places ; becauſe after rain, 
the dropping of the trees will, for 
a confiderable time, render the 
walks uſeleſs. 
In planting groves, it is much the 
beſt way to diſpoſe the trees irre- 
gularly, which will give them a 
more magnificent and noble ap- 
pearance, and alſo form a ſhade 
ſooner than when the trees are 
planted in lines. When, in plant- 
ing a garden, full grown trees are 
found upon the ſpot, they ſhould, 
if poſſible, remain inviolate ; for 


it will be better to put up with ma- 


ny inconveniencies, than to de- 
ſtroy what will require an age to 
retrieve; ſo that nothing but of- 
fending the habitation, by being 
ſo near as to occaſion great damps, 
ſhould tempt us to cut them down. 
Cloſe groves have frequently large 
trees ſtanding in them; but the 
ground under theſe is filled with 
ſhrubs or under-wood ; ſo that the 
walks which are in them are pri- 
vate, and ſcreened from winds; 
by which means they are rendered 
agreeable for walking, at ſuch 
times when the air is either too hot 
or too cold for walking in the 
more expoſed parts of the garden. 
Theſe are often contrived fo as to 
bound the open groves, and fre- 
quently to hide the walls or other 
incloſures of the garden; and 
when they are properly laid out, 
with dry walks winding through 
them, and on the fides of theſe 


ſweet-ſmelling ſhrubs and flowers. 
ted, they have a2 


irregularly 
charming 


lan 
ct: for here a perſon 
may 


x 
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may walk in private, ſheltercd 
from the inclemency of cold or 
violent winds, and enjoy the {weets 
of the vegetable kingdom: there- 
fore, when it can be admitted, if 
they are continued round the whole 
incloſure of the garden, there will 
be a much greater extent of walk; 
and theſe thrubs will appear the 


beit boundary, where there are not 


fine proſpects to be gained. 
GROUNDSEL, the Engliſh name 
of two diſtin&t genera of plants, 
Erigeron, and Senecio. See the 
articles ERIGERON and SENECIO. 
GROUNDSEL-TREE, a ſpecies of Bac- 
charis. 
RIS. 


Baſtard GUATACUM, a ſpecies of 


Bignonia. See BIGNONIA. 
GUAYAVA, Pſidium. See Ps1D1- 
uu. 


GUERNSEY LILY, a ſpecies of A- 
maryllis. See AMARYLLIS. 


H 


F T EMANTHUS, a genus of 
plants, known in Engliſh by 
the ſeveral names of Blood-Flower, 
African Tulip, and Bloody-Lily. 

Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the hexandria claſs of 
plants ; order 1. of claſs VI. The 
calyx 15a large involucrum, ſhaped 


like an umbel, and compoſed of 


ix oblong, erect, permanent leaves. 
The corolla conſiſts of a fingle e- 
rect petal, divided into ſix erect 
linear ſegments. The tube is ve- 
ry ſhort, and angular. The fruit 
is a roundiſh berry, containing 
three cells. The feeds are ſingle 
and triangular. St ESR 
Species. Of this genus Linnzus 
reckons no more than two fpecies. 


1. Hzmanthus, with plane, tongue- 
like leaves, or the African Blood- 
Flower, or Cape Tulip. 2. Hæ- 


See the article Baccu a - 


6224 


guſt, the plant has no leaves, and 


each fide, and ſpread flat on the 


vp, and kept out of the ground ul 
Auguſt; then they ſhould be new 


the flove, where they ſhould have 


gated by parting of the roots n 


HAM 
manthus, with ſpear-ſha 
ved leaves, or as. Akio 
called alſo Baſtard Dragon. 
Culture. Both theſe are Perennial 
plants, and natives of Atrica - 
the firſt ſpecies has a large bulboy, 
root, from which come out in tie 
autumn, two broad flat leaves of 
a fleſhy conſiſtence, ſhaped like 3 


tongue, which turn backward on 


- 
y 
þ 
— 


ground, ſo have a ſingular ap- 
pearance all winter. In the {priug 
theſe leaves decay, fo that fron 
May to the beginning of Ay. 


always produces its flowers in au- 
tumn, juſt before the new leave 
come out. This fort is propagat- 
ed by planting the roots in pots, 
filled with light loamy eanh, 
which in the winter mult be placed 
in a moderate degree of warmth; 
where, during that ſeaſon, the 
leaves will be in full vigour, and 
will make a pretty appearance, 
when intermixed with other piants 
in the love. When the leaves are 
decayed, the roots may be taken 


potted, and may remain abroad til 
the end of that month, at which 
time they muſt be removed into 


frequent, but gentle waterings. 
The fecond ſpecies may be propa- 


{pring, before the plants put out 
new ſtalks; this is alſo the right 
time to ſhift and new. pot tien: 
but as the rocts do not multip!y 
very faſt in off-ſets, the beſt way® 
to propagate them from le 
which they ripen plenrifully n 
England; theſe ſhould be 2 
after they are ripe, in pots, fl 

with light earth, and kept in x 
ſtove during winter. If 1 4 
are plunged into the tan · bed 
the bark-ſtove, in the vacances 


between the plants, the earth T 
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be kept warm, and will not dry fo 


falt as when placed in a dry ſtove, 
ſo the ſeeds will be ſooner prepa- 
red to vegetate: in the ſpring the 

ts may be taken out of the ſtove 

and plunged into a hot- bed, which 
will bring up the plants: theſe 
muſt have air admitted to them eve- 
ry day, in mild weather, and when 
they are fit to be removed. they 
may be planted in a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, filled with light earth, and 
plunged into the hot-bed again, 
to promote their taking new root; 
then they muſt be gradually har- 
dened, and afterwards muſt be re- 
moved into the dry ſtove, where 
they ſhould conſtantly remain. 

HARDBEAM, Carpinus. See CaR- 
PINUS. 

HARE'S EAR, Bupleurum. Sce 
BueLEURUM. | 

HART) ORT, Tordylium. See the 
article TORDYLIUM. 

dorubby Eihiopian HARTWORT, A 
lpecies of Bupleurum. See the 
article BUPLEURUM. 

Pak HAW, a ſpecies of Viburnum. 
See the article VIBURNUM. 

HiTCHET Fetch. See 
Verch. 

HAWKWEED, Hieracium. See 
HitRactum. 


Befard Hawkweed, Crepis. See 
CxEPIS. 


HAUTBOY STRAWBERRY, a 


variety of the common Fragaria. 
See FRAGARIA. 


HAWTHORN, a ſpecies of Meſ- 
pilus. See the article MesP1LUs. 
HAZEL, Corylus. See CorrLus. 
HEDERA, the Ivy tree. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belong- 
wg to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs V. The 
mrolucrum of the pedicles is very 
all, and divided into many ſeg- 
_ The perianthium of the 
ower is ſmall, placed on the ger- 
men, and divided into five ſeg- 
ments, The corolla conſiſts of 


ive oblong patent petals, with 


Hatchet 
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their points bent. The fruit is a 


globoſe berry, having only one 


cell. The ſeeds are five in num- 
ber large gibbous, and angulated 
on one part. 

Specizs, Of this genus there are 
two ſpecies. 1. Hedera, with o- 
val and lobed leaves, or the Great 
Common Ivy. 2. Hedera, with 
five oval, ſawed leaves, growin 

together, commonly called the 
Virginia Creeper. 

Cullure. The firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally in moſt parts of Europe, 
particularly in England, where it 
meets w.th any neighbouring ſup- 
port, and is ecafily propagated by 
its trailing branches which put out 
roots their whole length: theſe 
branches being out off, and planted, 
will grow in almoſt any foil, or 
ſituation, and may be trained up 
to ſtems, or ſuffered to remain 
climbers to cover walls, pales, &c. 
They may alſo be propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon 
after they are ripe. While the 
ſtalks of this plant trail either on 
the ground or upon walls, or other 
ſupport, they do not produce flow- 
ers; but when the branches get 
above their ſupport, they produce 
flowers at the end of every ſhoot. 
The ſecond ſpecies is a native of 
North America, and is cultivated in 
the Engliſh gardens chiefly to plant 
againſt walls, or high buildings, 
to cover them; which theſe plants 
will do in a ſhort time; for they 
will ſhoot almoſt twenty feet in 
one year. This ſpecies may be 
propagated by cuttings, Which, if 
planted in autumn, on a ſhady bor- 
der, will take root, and, by the 
following autumn, be fit to plant 
where they are deſigned to re- 
main. 


HEDGES, are either planted to make 


fences round incloſures, or to di- 
vide the ſeveral parts of a garden, 
When they are deſigned as out- 
ward fences, they are planted ei- 
ther with haw-thorn, crabs, or 


Q.- black-thorn ; 
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| black-thorn; but thoſe hedges 
which are planted in gardens, ei- 
ther to ſurround wilderneſs-quar- 
ters, or to ſcreen the other parts 
of a garden from fight, are plant- 


ed according to the fancy of the 


owner, ſome prefering ever-greens, 
in which caſe the holly is beſt ; 
next the yew, then the laurel, lau- 
ruſtinus, phillyrea, &c. others pre- 
fer the beech, the hornbeam, and 
the elm. Before planting, it is 
proper to confider the nature of 
the land, and what fort of plants 
will thrive beſt in it; and alſo, 
what is the ſoil from whence the 
Plants areto be taken. As for the 
fize, the ſets ought to be about 
the bigneſs of one's little finger, 
and cut within about four or five 
inches of the ground; they ought 
to be freſh taken up, ſtraight, 
ſmooth, and well rooted. Thoſe 


plants that are raiſed in the nurſe- 


Ty, are to be preferred. In plant- 
ing outſide hedges, the turf is to 
be laid with the graſs-ſide down- 
wards, on that fide of the ditch the 
bank is deſigned to be made; and 
ſome of the beſt mould thould be 
Jaid upon it to bed the quick, 
which is to be ſet upon it a foot 
aſunder. When the firſt row of 
quick is ſet, it muſt be covered with 
mould, and when the bank is a 
foot high, you may lay another 
row of ſets againſt the fpaces of 
the former, and cover them as you 
did the others: the bank is 1 
to be topped with the bottom of 
the ditch, and a dry or dead-hedge 
laid, to ſhade and defend the un- 
der-plantation. Stakes ſhould then 


be driven into the looſe earth, ſo. 


low as to reach the firm ground : 
theſe are to be placed at a!cut 
two feet and a half diſtance, and in 
order to render the hedge yet 
ſtronger, you may edder 1t, that is, 
bind the top of the flakes with 
ſmall, long poles, and when the 


_ eddering is finiſhed, drive the ſtakes 


anew, The quick muſt be kept 


conſtantly weeded, and 4 

from being cropped by _ 
and in February it will be prope 
to cut it within an inch of the 
ground, which will cauſe it to 


ſtrike root afreſn, and help it much 


in the growth. 

When an hedge is about eight or 
nine year's growth, it will be pro. 
per to plaſh it, for the method of 
doing which, ſee the article 


PLASHING. 


The crab is frequently planted * 
hedges ; and if the 4 are il 
ed from the kernels of the {m;l 
wild crabs, they are much to he 
preferred to thoſe raiſed from the 
kernels of all ſorts of apples with 
out diſtinction; becauſe the plant 
of the true ſmall crab never ſhoot 
ſo ſtrong as thoſe of the applez 
and may therefore be better kept 
within the proper compaſs of a 
hedge. The black-thorn, or floe, 


is frequently planted for hedges; 


and the beſt method of doing it, 
is to raiſe the plants from the ſtones 
of the fruit, which ſhould be 
ſown about the middle of Januar, 
if the weather will permit, in the 


place where the hedge is intended; 


but when they are kept longer out 


of the ground it will be proper u 


mix them with ſand, and keep 
them in a cool place. The ſane 
fence will do for it when ſown, % 
when it is planted, The holly 5 
ſometimes planted for hedges; bit 
where it is expoſed, there will be 
great difficulty in preventing 1 
being deſtroyed; otherwiſe, it 
by far the moſt beautiful plant 
and being an ever-green, will at 
ford much better ſhelter for 

in winter, than any other ſort : 
hedge. The beſt method of ral 
ing theſe hedges, is to on 
ſtones in the place where the hedge 
is intended, and where this can 1 
conveniently done, the plants 


make a much better progres, 
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&ofe that are tranſplanted: but 
'heſe berries ſhould be buried in 
the ground ſeveral months before 
they arc ſown. The way to do this, 
is to gather the berries about 
Chritmas, when they are uſually 
ripe, and put them into large 
lower · pots, mixing ſome ſand with 
them; then dig holes in the ground 
into which the pots muſt be ſunk, 
covering them over with earth, 
about ten inches thick. In this 
place they muſt remain till the 
following October, when they 
ſhould be taken up, and ſown in 
the place where the hedge is in- 
tended to be made. The ground 
ſhould be well trenched, and clear- 
ed from the roots of all bad weeds, 
buſhes, trees, &c. Then two drills 
ſhould be made, at about a foot 
diſtance from each other, and a- 
bout two inches deep, into which 
the ſeeds ſhould be ſcattered pret- 
ty cloſe, leſt ſome ſhould fail. When 
the plants grow up, they muſt be 
carefully weeded ; and if they are 
deſigned to be kept very neat, they 
ſhould be cut twice a year, that is, 
in May and in Auguſt; but if 
they are only deſigned for fences, 
theyneed onlytobe ſheered in July. 
The fences for theſe hedges while 


young, ſhould admit as much free 


ar as poſſible : the beſt ſort are 


thoſe made with poſts and rails, 


or with ropes drawn throu gh holes 


made in the poſts ; and if the ropes 


ae painted over with a compo- 
uon of melted pitch, brown 
ſpaniſh colour and oil, well mix- 
ed, they will laſt ſeveral years. 

ges for ornament in gardens 
are lometimes planted with ever- 
dreens, in which caſe the holly is 
preferable to any other. Next to 
tdis, moſt people prefer the yew ; 
at the dead colour of its 

ves renders thoſe hedges leſs 


ble. The laurel is one of 
e moſt beautiful ever-preens, but 


dots are fo luxuriant that it 
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is difficult to keep them in any to- 


lerable ſhape; and as the leaves are 
large, to prevent the diſagreeable 


appearance given them by their 


being cut through with the ſheers, 
it will be the beſt way to prune 
them with a knife, cutting the 
ſhoots juſt down to a leaf. The 
lauruſtinus is a very fine plant for 
this purpoſe ; but the ſame objec- 
tion may be made to this as to the 
Jaurel ; this, therefore, ought on- 
ly to be pruned with a knife in 
April, when the flowers are going 
off; but the new ſhoots of the ſame 
ſpring muſt by no means be 
ſhortened. The ſmall-Jeaved and 
rough-leaved lauruſtinus are the 
beſt plants for this purpoſe. The 
true phillyria is the next beſt plant 
for hedges, which may be led up 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
and if they are kept narrow at the 
top, that there may not be too 
much width for the ſnow to lodge 
upon them, they will be cloſe and 
thick, and make a fine appearance. 
The ilex, or ever-green oak, is 
alſo planted for hedges, and is a 
fit plant tor thoſe deſigned to grow 
very tall. The diciduous plants 
uſually planted to form hedges in. 
gardens, are the hornbeam, which 
may be kept neat with leſs trouble 
than moſt other plants The beech, 
which has the ſame good qualities 


as the hornbeam ; but the gradual 


falling of its leaves in winter cauſe 
a continual litter. The ſmall- 
leafed Engliſh elm is a proper tree 
for tall hedges, but theſe ſhould 
not be planted cloſer than eight or 
ten feet. The lime-tree has alſo 
been recommended for the ſame 
purpoſe; but after they have ſtood 
ſome years they grow very thin at 
bottom, and their leaves frequently 
turn of a black difagreeable co- 
lour. 1 8 
Many of the flowering ſhrubs have 
alſo been planted in hedges, ſuch 
as roſes, honeyſuckles. ſweet bri- 
Q 2 ar, 
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| black-thorn; but thoſe hedges 
which are planted in gardens, ei- 


ther to ſurround wildernelts-quar- 
ters, or to ſcreen the other parts 


of a garden from fight, are plant- 
ed according to the fancy of the 
owner, ſome prefering ever-greens, 


in which caſe the holly is beſt ; 
next the yew, then the laurel, lau- 
ruſtinus, phillyrea, c. others pre- 
fer the beech, the hornbeam, and 
the elm. Before planting, it is 
proper to confider the nature of 
the land, and what ſort of plants 
will thrive beſt in it; and alſo, 
what is the ſoil from whence the 
Plants areto be taken. As for the 
fize, the ſets ought to be about 
the bigneſs of one's little finger, 
and cut within about four or five 
inches of the ground; they ought 
to be freſh taken up, ſtraight, 
ſmooth, and well rooted. 'Thoſe 
plants that are raiſed in the nurſe- 
In plant- 


ry, are to be preferred. 
ing outſide hedges, the turf is to 


be laid with the graſs-ſide down- 
wards, on that fide of the ditch the 
bank is deſigned to be made; and 
ſome of the beſt mould thould be 
Jaid upon it to bed the quick, 
which is to be ſet upon it a foot 
aſunder. When the firſt row of 
quick is ſet, it muſt be covered with 
mould, and when the bank is a 
foot high, you may lay another 


row of ſets againſt the ſpaces of 


the former, and cover them as you 
did the others: the bank is then 
to be topped with the bottom of 
the ditch, and a dry or dead-hedge 
Jaid, to ſhade and defend the un- 
der-plantation. Stakes ſhould then 
be driven into the looſe earth, ſo 
low as to reach the firm ground: 
theſe are to be placed at all out 
two feet and a half diſtance, and in 
order to render the hedge yet 
ſtronger, you may edder it, that is, 
bind the top of the flakes with 
ſmall, long poles, and when the 
ceddering is finiſhed,drive the ſtakes 
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them in a cool place. 
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anew, The quick muſt be kept 


conſtantly weeded, and { 
from being cropped by _ 
and in February it will he ; 
to cut it within an inch 1 
ground, which will cauſe it to 
ſtrike root aireſh, and help it much 
In the growth. 

When an hedge is about eight or 
nine year's growth, it will be pro- 
per to plaſh it, for the method g 
doing which, ſee the arc: 


PrLasninG. 
The crab is frequently planted fe 


hedges ; and if the plants are ral. 
ed from the kernels of the (mal 
wild crabs, they are much to be 
preferred to thoſe raiſed from the 
kernels of all ſorts of apples with 
out diſtinction; becauſe the plant 
of the true {mall crab never ſhoot 
ſo ſtrong as thoſe of the apple, 
and may therefore be better kept 
within the proper compaſs of a 
hedge. The black-thorn, or foe, 


is frequently planted for hedges; 


and the beſt method of doing it 
is to raiſe the plants from the ſtones 
of the fruit, which ſhould be 
ſown about the middle of Januar, 
if the weather will permit, in the 
place where the hedge is intended; 
but when they are kept longer out 
of the ground it will be proper to 
mix them with ſand, and keep 
Tne fame 
fence will do for it when ſown, % 
when it is planted. The holly ö 


ſometimes planted for hedges; dt 
where it is expoſed, there will be 


great difficulty in preventing 1 
being deſtroyed; otherwiſe, it & 
by far the moſt beautiful plan 
and being an ever-green, ; 
ford much better ſhelter for 

in winter, than any other fort : 
hedge. The beſt method of rall 
ing theſe hedges, is to 1 
ſtones in the place where the hedge 
is intended, and where this ca 1 
conveniently done, the pron 
make a much better progreß — 
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thoſe that are tranſplanted: but 
tele berries ſhould be buried in 
the ground ſeveral months before 
they are ſown. The way to do tkis, 
is to gather the berries about 
Chritmas, when they are uſually 
ripe, and put them into large 
wer · pots, mixing ſome ſand with 
them; then dig holes in the ground 
into which the pots muſt be ſunk, 
corering them over with earth, 
about ten inches thick. In this 


place they muſt remain till the 


following October, when they 
ſhould be taken up, and ſown in 
the place where the hedge is in- 
tended to be made. The ground 
ſhould be well trenched, and clear- 
ed from the roots of all bad weeds, 


buſhes, trees, &. Then two drills 


ſhould be made, at about a foot 
diſtance from each other, and a- 
bout two inches deep, into which 


the ſeeds ſhould be ſcattered pret- 
ty cloſe, leſt ſome ſhould fail. When 


the plants grow up, they muſt be 
carefully weeded ; and if they are 
deſigned to be kept very neat, they 
ſhould be cut twice a year, that is, 
in May and in Auguſt ; but if 
they are only deſigned for fences, 
they need only tobe ſheered in July. 
The ſences for theſe hedges while 
young, ſhould admit as much free 


ar as poſlible : the beſt ſort are 


thoſe made with poſts and rails, 
or with ropes drawn through holes 
made in the poſts ; and if the ropes 
we painted over with a compo- 
ſition of melted pitch, brown 
ſpaniſh colour and oil, well mix- 
ed, they will laſt ſeveral years. 
edges for ornament in gardens 
are ſometimes planted with ever- 
dreens, in which caſe the holly is 
preferable to any other. Next to 
wy moſt people prefer the yew ; 
ut the dead colour of its 
ves renders thoſe hedges leſs 


3greeable. The laurel is one of 


the moſt beautiful ever-greens, but 
dots are fo luxuriant that it 
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as roſes, honeyſuckles, ſweet bri- 
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is difficult to keep them in any to- 
lerable ſhape; and as the leaves are 
large, to prevent the diſagreeable 
appearance given them by their 
being cut through with the ſheers, 
it will be the beſt way to prune 
them with a knife, cutting the 
ſhoots juſt down to a leaf. The 
lauruſtinus is a very fine plant for 
this purpoſe ; but the ſame objec- 
tion may be made to this as to the 
Jaurel ; this, therefore, ought on- 
ly to be pruned with a knife in 
April, when the flowers are going 
off ; but the new ſhoots of the ſame 
ſpring muſt by no means be 
ſhortened. The ſmall-Jeaved and 
rongh-leaved lauruſtinus are the 
beſt plants for this purpoſe. The 
true phillyria is the next beſt plant 
for hedges, which may be led up 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
and if they are kept narrow at the 
top, that there may not be too 
much width for the ſnow to lodge 
upon them, they will be cloſe and 
thick, and make a ſine appearance. 
The ilex, or ever-green oak, is 
alſo planted for hedges, and is a 
fit plant for thoſe deſigned to grow 
very tall. The diciduous plants 
uſually planted to form hedges in. 
gardens, are the hornbeam, which 
may be kept neat with leſs trouble 
than moſt other plants. The beech, - 
which has the ſame good qualities 
as the hornbeam ; but the gradual 
falling of its leaves in winter cauſe 
a continual litter. The ſmall- 
leafed Engiiſh elm is a proper tree 
ges, but theſe ſhould 
not be planted cloſer than eight or 
ten feet. The lime-tree has alſo 
been recommended for the ſame 
purpoſe; but after they have ſtood 
ſome years they grow very thin at 
bottom, and their leaves frequently 
turn of a black difagreeable co- 
lour. 

Many of the flowering ſhrubs have 
alſo been planted in hedges, ſuch 


Q 2 as 


— 
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ar, Sc. but theſe are difficult to 
train; and if they are cut to bring 
them within compals, their How- 
ers, which are their greateſt beau- 
ty, will be entirely deſtroyed. 
HED YSARUNM, French Honeyſuc- 
kle. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the decandria, belonging 
to the diadelphia claſs of plants; 
order 3. of claſs XVII. The ca- 
lyx is a perianthium, compol.d of 
one leaf divided into five erect, 
ſubulated,and permanent ſegments. 
'The corolla 15 of the butterfly kind, 
having an oblong, compreſſed 
ſtandard, which is indented at the 
point, and reflexed. The wings 
are oblong ard narrow. The 
keel is compreſſed, broader at the 
end, but convex at the baſe. Ihe 
fruit is a jointed, compreſſed, 
roundiſh pod, formed of two 
valves, and incloſing a ſingle kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſeed. 
Species. 
leſs than thirty-three ſpecies of this 
plant; but the following only are 
commonly known 1n the gardens 
of this country. 1. Hedy ſarum, 
with winged leaves, jointed, prick- 
ly, woolly pods, and a diFuled 
ftalk. 2. Hedyſarum, with ſingle 
and trifoliate leaves, and flowers 
in bunches. 3. Hedyſarum, with 
winged leaves, jointed, prickly, 
waved pods, and a diffuſed ſtalk. 
4. Hedyſarum, with ſingle, ſpear- 
fhaped, obtuſe leaves, and a prick- 
ly, ſhrubby ſtalk. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Italy, and a biennial plant, 
which flowers the ſecond year, aud 
ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe, the 
roots generally periſh. There 
are too varieties of it, one with a 
bright red, and the other with a 
white flower. They are both pro- 
pagated by ſowing their ſeeds in 
April, in a bed of light, freſh 
cart; and when the plants come 
up they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
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beds of the like earth, in an 
ſituation, at about ſix or 1 
ches diſtance from each other. 
leaving a path between every * 
rows, in order for hoeing and 
g them from weeds, In 
theſe beds let them remain til 
Michaeimas, and then they mus 
be tranſplanted into large border; 
of a parterre, or pleaſure. garden; 
allowing them at leaft three feet 
diſtance from other plants, amon 
which they ſhould be interſyer{ 
to continue the ſucceſſion of flow. 
ers. The ſecond ſpecies has 2 
perennial root, which will abide 
many years, if planted in a & 
ſoil. It is propazated by ſeed; 
which ſhould be ſown the begin- 
ning of April; and when the 
plants are come up two inches 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
where they are to remain for good; 
but if they are not too thick in the 
bed they may be ſuffered to conti- 
nue there till the following au- 
tumn, at which time they ſhould 
be carefully taken up and tran{- 
planted into the borders where 
they are deſigned to ſtand. Tie 
third ſort is an annual plant, 
which grows naturally in the Le- 
vant, and is propagated by ſou- 
ing the ſeeds in April in the place 
where the plants are deſigned to 
remain : they will require no other 
culture but to thin them where 
they are too cloſe, and to keep 
them clear from weeds. The 
fourth ſpecies grows naturally 
Syria, and 1s alfo propagated d 
ſeeds, which will frequently lie 2 
year in the ground before they ve. 
getate; therefore they ſhould 
ſown in pots filled with light earth, 
2nd plunged 1nto a moderate hot 
bed; and if the plants do not 20 
pear by the beginning of Jane, 
the pots ſhould be taken 7 
the bed, and placed where ff 
may have the mornir g ſun, Kee? 


ar from weeds. . 
ing them clear from "4 
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amn, let them be plunged 
22 old bed of tanner's bark, 
under à frame, where they may 
he ſcreeved from tae froſt and 
nins in the winter, and in the 
ſpring plunged into a freſh hot- 
bed, which will bring up the 
lants: when theſe are fit to be 
removed they ſhould each be plant- 
ed into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled 
with light earth, and plunged into 
a very moderate hot-bed, ſhading 
them from the ſun till they have 
taken new root; then they ſhould 
be gradually inured to bear the 
open air, into which they may be 
removed in June, placiag them 
in a ſheltered ſituation. Here they 
may remain till autumn, when, if 
they are plunged into an old tan- 
bed, under a frame, they will 
ſucceed better than if placed in 
a green-houſe. 


EELENIA, or HELTENITIUM, Baſtard 


Sun-Flower. 

Characters. The Helenia is 
a genus of the order of the poly- 
gamia ſuperflua, belonging to the 
ſyngeneſia claſs of plants; order 2. of 
clas XIX. The common calyx is 
imple, patent, and cut into ſe- 
veral ſegments, The compound 


flower is radiated. The herma- 


phrodite florets are numerous in 
the diſk, The female florets in 
the radius are equal in number to 
the ſegments of the cup. The 
proper hermaphrodite lower is tu- 
bular, cut into five parts at the 
nm, and ſhorter than the cup. 
The proper female fiower is 
tongue ſhaped, longer than the 


Cup, and cut into three parts at 


the point, where it is broadeſt. 

ere is no pericarpium, The 
feed both of the hermaphrodite 
and female flowers is ſingle, oval, 
angular. and crowned with a ſmall 


nne- pointed cup. 
"Il why up. The receptacle 


Species. 
reckons 


only one ſpecies. 
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Culture. This plant is a native 
of North America, where it riſes 
to the height of fix or ſeven feet, 
in good ground, Jt may be pro- 
pagated either by ſeeds or by part- 
ing of the roots, which laſt me- 
thod is generally practiſed in this 
country, becauſe the plant ſeldom 
perfects ſeed here. The ſeeds 
ſhouid be fown in March, on a 
bed of light earth, where they of- 
ten remain a whole year before 
the plants appear. When they 
come up, if the ſeaſon proves 
dry, they ſhould be often watered, 
thinned vchere they grow too cloſe, 
and tranſplanted into beds a foot 
aſunder, every May; then let them 
be ſhaded till they have taken 
root, and watered in dry weather. 
In autumn they may be tranſplant- 
ed to the places where they are to 
remain. 'The old roots ſhould be 
tranſplanted and parted, in Octo- 
ber, when their flowers are paſt, 
or in the beginning of March, juſt 
before they begin to ſhoot. They 
ſhould be carefully watered, if the 
ſeaſon requires it; and ſhould not 
be removed oftener than every o- 
ther year, if they are expected to 

flower ſtrong. BS 


 HELIANTHEMUM, the Sun-Flow- 


er, a ſpecies of Ciſtus. See Cis- 


HELIANTHUS is alſo the generi- 


cal name of another plant called 
in Engliſh Sun Flower. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygamia fruſtranea, 
belonging alſo to the ſyngene- 
ſia claſs of plants; order 3. of claſs 
XIX. The common calyx is ſca- 
ly and expanded. The ſcales are 
broad at their baſe, and pointed at 
their ends. The proper calyx con- 
ſiſts of two ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, 
very ſmall leaves, ſtanding upon 
the germen. The compound flaw- 
er is radiated. The hermaphro- 
dite florets are very numerous in 


the diſk. The female florets in 
Q 3 che 
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the radius are fewer and much lar- 
ger. The proper hermaphrodite 
flower 1s cylindric, and ſhorter than 
the common cup, ſwelling at the 
baſe, and cut into five parts at the 
chaps. The proper female floret 
is tongue · ſhaped, ſpear-ſhaped, in- 
tire, and very long. There is no 
pericarpium. The ſeed is ſingle, 
oblong, obtuſe, four cornered, and 
crowned with a proper deciduous 
cup. 

5.20 Of this genus there are 
ten ſpecies. 1. Helianthus, with 
all the leaves heart-ſhaped, veins 
uniting behind at the baſe, but to- 
wards the border naked, common- 
ly called Annual Sun- Flower. 2. 
Helianthus, with the under leaves 
heart-ſhaped, veins uniting behind 
at their baſe, and the upper leaves 
oval, commonly called Perennial 
Sun-Flower. 3. Helianthus, with 
oval, heart-ſhaped leaves, with the 
nerves uniting in the leaf, com- 
monly called Jeruſalem Actichoke, 
4. Heliarthus, with a ſtalk, ſmooth 
on the under- ſide, heart-ſpear ſha- 
ped leaves, and ten petais in the 
rays. 5. Helianthus, with a ſpin- 
dle-ſhaped root. 6. Helianthus, 
with rough, ſrear-ſhaped leaves, 
a ſlender ftalk, ſmooth towards 
the bottom. 7. Helianthus, with 
ſmooth, tpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves. 
8. Heliai thus, wi. ht: narrow leaves. 
9. Helianthus, with oblong, op- 
poſite, oval, ſeſſile leaves, three 
veins, and a dichotomous panicle. 
10. Helianthus, with oval rough, 
crenated leaves, with three nerves, 
the ſcales ot the cup erect, and as 
long as the diſk of the flower. 
Culture, All theſe ſpecies are na- 
tives of America. The firſt 1s 
an annual plant, and eaſily propa- 
gated, by ſeeds ſown in March, up- 
on a bed of common earth. The 
plants when they come up ſhould 
Le thinned where they grow too 


1 


ments ſtand alternate, and 
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cloſe, and kept clean from weed: 


and when they are arrived to Fn 


the height of ſix inches, 
be taken up, with balls 
to their roots, and planted into the 


appear, amongſt which the beit 
and moſt double flowers, of each 
k1ud, ſhould be preſerved for ſees, 
The ſecond ſpecies is perennial, 
it begins flowering in July, and 
continues till October, and is 2 
proper furniture for large borders, 
in great gardens. The Jeruſalem 
Artichoke is perennial, and 2 
native of Brazil: it is propagated 
in many gardens for the lake ef 
the roots, which are by ſome people 
very much eſteemed: theſe, as weil 
as all the other ſpecies, which allo 
are perennial, iardy plants, and are 
propagated by parting their roots, 
which ſpread and increaſe greaily. 
The beſt ſeaſon for this work, i 
about the ni:ddie of October, ſoon 
after the flowers are paſt, or ver 
early in the ſpring ; and aſterwards 
the plants will require no oiher 
trouble but to be kept clear from 
weeds. 


HELIOTROPIUM, Turnſole. 


Characters. "i his is a genus of 
the order of the monogy nia, be. 
longing to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs V. Tie 


calyx is a permanent perianthun, 


formed of one leaf, tubulated aud 


divided into five parts at the edge. 
The corolla confiſts of a fingi 
petal. The tube is of the leng® 
of the cup. The limb is Plane 
divided lightly into five ſegment 
and obtuſe. The ſmaller fes. 
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the larger are placed be- 
—4 the 3 is cloſed by ſive 
prominent ſegments, which, bend- 
ins toward one another, form a 
little ſtar. There is no pericarpi- 
um. The calyx remains unalter- 
ed, and contains four oval, acu- 
minated ſeeds. a 
Spcies, Of this genus Linnzus 
reckons five ſpecies. 1. Hehotro- 
pium, with heart-ſhaped, oval, 
inted, and rough leaves, fingle 
ſpikes of flowers, and bind ſeeds. 
2. Heliotropium, with oval, in- 
tire, woolly, rough leaves, and 
conjugated ſpikes. 3. Holiotro- 
pium, with oval, intire, woolly, 
plaited leaves, and ſingle ſpikes. 
4. Heliotropium, with narrow, 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, with- 


out veins, and conjugated ſpikes . 


of flowers. 5, Heliotropium, with 
narrow, ſmooth leaves, without 
veins, and lateral, ſparſe flowers. 
Culture, Theſe ſpecies are all an- 
nual plants; the firſt is a native of 
both the Indies. It is propagated 
by ſowing the ſeeds on a hot-bed 
in the ſpring, and the plants being 
come up, ſhould be tranſplanted 
on another hot-bed, to bring them 
forward ; afterwards let them be 
treated like other tender annual 
plants; and in June they may be 
taken up, with balls of earth, and 
Placed in the borders of the flow- 


_ Er-garden, where they will pro- 


duce flowers, and perfect their 
feeds. The ſecond ſpecies is a na- 
ure of Spain, Italy, and moſt o- 


ther parts in the ſouth of Europe. 


It is better propagated from ſeeds 


ſcattered or ſown in autumn, than 


in the ſpring. The plants require 


do other culture, but to be thinned 


and kept clean from weeds. The 
ird fpc.cies alſo grows in the 


ſouth of Europe, and is propaga- 


ted in like manner. The fourth 
tt, rarely flowers in England, 


and is only to be met with in bo- 


auc gardens. The fifth is a na- 
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ed, roundiſh petals. The nectaria 
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tive of Aſia, and very ſeldom ſeen 
in the gardens. 


Black HELLEBORE, Helleborus. 


See HELLEBORUS. 


bite HELLEBORE, Veratrum. See 


the article VeRaTRUM. 


HELLEBORUS, the Black Hele- 


bore. | 

Charadaers. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygynia, belong- 
ing to the polyandria claſs of 
plants; order 7. of claſs XIII. 
There is no calyx. The corolla 
is compoſed of five large, hollow- 


are many in number, ſhort, and 
placed circularly ; they are each 
compoſed of a ſingle leaf, tubu- 
lated, with a ringent mouth, open- 
ing inward, and they are narrow- 
eſt below. The fruit is compoſed 
of ſeveral compreſſed capſules, 
with two keels, the lower being 
ſhort, and the upper convex, 
which are filled with round ſeeds, 
adhering to the ſeam. 

Species. Of this us there are 
five ſpecies. 1. Helleborus, with 
the flower fitting on the leaf, or 
the common winter aconite 2, 
Helleborus, with one flower on 


the naked ſtalk, and the leaves on 
foot-ſtalks, or the True Black Hel- 


lebore, called Chriſtmas Roſe. 3. 
Helleborus, with many flowers on 


a leafy ſtalk, intermixed with fin- 


ger-ſhaped leaves, or Bear's Foot. 
4. Helleborus, with many flowers 
on a leafy ſtalk, intermixed with 
leaves on foot-ſtalks, or the Stink- 
ing Black Hellebore, called alfa 
Bear's Foot, or Setterwort. 5. Hel- 
leborus, with trifoliate leaves, and 
one flower on a ſtalk. | 

Culture. Theſe are perennial plants, 
and natives of different parts of 
Europe, the firſt ſpecies is propa- 
gated in curious gardens, by off- 
ſets, which the roots ſend up in 
plenty : theie roots may be taken 
up and tranſplanted, any time af- 
ter their leaves decay. The ſecond 
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ſnecies is a native of the Alps, ard 


This fort may be propagated alſo 
by ſcede, which, if ſown in au- 
tumin, will produce plants the 


val, folded, ; 
leaves. 2. Hermannla, Wi 


) HER 


ſpring following, and theſe gif 


1. Hermannia, with o, 
woolly, crenil 
th OV 


leaves, 


ſpecies. 


Appeuine mvuncains, and is pro— flower in two years ; f je 
pagated by parting of the roots in ſeeds are not 25 ail fo. of the 1 
autumn. for the feeds ſeldom ri- plants will not come u A - : 
pen in this country : it ſhould be year after. The — bo g 
Plated in a warm ſituation. The uſually propagated by bs. : 
third grows naturally in many roots: the proper ſeaſon fs " . 
parts of England, as does alio the work is autumn, as alſo for t 1 1 
fourth fort; and the fifth fort, planting of the roots. The p 
which grows naturally in Canada, plants ſhould not be tran; Seer | 
and Siberia; is at preſent very rare oftener than every third a 
in this country. when the root: may be wes p 
_ HEMEROCALLIS, Lily Aſphodel, make an increaſe of the plants; { 
or Day Lily. but they muſt not be divided hs c 
Characters. This is a genus of the ſmall, for if they are, it will be 
order of the monogynia, belong- two years before they flower c 
ing to the hexandria claſs of They gelight in a light hon t 
plants; order 1. of claſs VI. ſoil, and an open expoſure. F f 
There is no calyx. The corolla HEMP, Cannabis. See Canxazx, 
is funnel ſhaped, and cut into fix Heme-Acrimony, Eupatorium. Sec 
parts. The tube 15 ſhort. The EuPaTORIUM. | . 
limb ſpreads open at the top, HENBANE, Hyoſcyamus. See Hr. 
which is reflexed. The fruit is an OSCYAMUS. | 
ova', three cornered, three lobed Good HENRY. See Goop Herxar. | 
capſole, formed of three valves, HEPATICA, Noble Liverwort, 2 | 
and coutaini g three cells. The ſpecies of Anemone. See Axt- 
feeds are numerous and roundiſh. MON E | 
Species. Of this genus Lirnzus HERB BENNET, Geum. See Gr. | 
reckons no more than two ſpecies. UM. | 
1. Hem-ocall's, with a branching HERBACEOQUS, graſſy, or after the | 
ſtalk, and a flower, conſiſting of manner of graſs. | 
one petal. 2. Hemerocallis, with HERMANNIA, a genus of plant, 
a ſingle ſtalk, and bell-ſhaped for which we have no Engliſh name. 
flowers, conſiſting of fix petals, Characters. This is a genus of the 
called Savoy Spiderwort. order of the pentandria, belonging 
Culture. Theſe are perennial to che monadelphia claſs of plants; 
plants. The tft ſpecies is a na- order 1. of claſs XVI. The & 
tive of Bohemia, Hungary, and Iyx is a iingle leafed, permanent 
other places in the north of Eu- perianthium, ritcher-ſhaped, and 
rope, and is eafily propagated by divided into five parts at the brim. 
off-ſets, Which the roots ſend out The corolla conſiſts of five petals 
in picaty ; theſe mav be taken off which are narrow at their bake, 
in autvmn (chat alſo being the and twiſt againſt the fun. The 
beit ſcaſon for traniplanting the fruit is a five-cornered, round 
roo: and planted in any ſituation; capſule, with five cells opening at 
| for, being extremely hardy, they the top, incloſing ſeveral 
will 1: wire no other culture but to ſeeds. 
be kept clean from weeds, and be Species, Of this genus Linnæus H 
allowed room to ſpre d their roots. diſtinguiſnes the ſeven following I 
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leeres, acutely cut, and ſoot-ſtalks 
with two flowers. 3 Hermannia, 
with wedge ſhaped, folded leaves, 
wenated and indented. 4. Her- 
mannia, with obtuſe, ſpear-ſhaped, 
owed leaves. 5. HHermannia, 
with obtuſe, ſpear ſhaped intire 
leaves. ©. Hermannia, with tri— 
ſoliate, ſeſſile leaves. 7- Herman- 
nia, with narrow leaves, ending 
in many points. 

Callart. All theſe ſpecies are 
ſhrubby plants, and natives of the 
country about the Cape of Good 
Hope: they are propagated by 
cuttings, pianted during any of 
the ſummer months, in a bed of 
freſh earth, obſerving to water 


and ſhade them till they have ta- 


ken root: in abovt ſix weeks af- 
ter planting, they ſhould be taken 
up, with a ball of earth at their 
roots, and planted in pots, filled 
with light freſh earth, placing them 
in a ſhady ſituation till they have 
taken new root; after which they 
may be expoſed to the open air 
till ſome time in October, when 
they muſt be removed to the 
green houſe, and have as much 
tree air as poſſible : they muſt be 
equently watered, and will re- 
quire to be new potted twice a 
year, in May and September. 
The plants are alſo raiſed from 
feeds, which muſt be ſown upon a 
moderate hot-bed : when the plants 
come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 
Planted into ſmall pots, and 
plunged into another moderate 
ot. bed, in order to promote their 
rooung ; after that they muſt be 
hardened by degrees to bear the 
open air, and may then be treated 
45 the old plants; but they ſeldom 
Produce good ſeeds in this coun- 


HERMODACTYLE, a ſpecies of 


ns. See IRIS. 


HESPERIS, Dame's Violet, Rocket, 


or Queen's Gilliflower. 
aracters. This is a genus of the 
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order of the ſiliquoſa, belonging 


to the tetradynamia claſs of plants; 


order 2. of claſs XV. The calyx 
is a four-leafed perianthium. The 
leaves are deciduous, narrow, in- 
cumbent above, and dehiſcent be- 
low. The corolla conſiſts of four 
petals, diſpoſed in the form of a 


_ croſs : theſe are oblong, of the 


length of the cup, a little reflect- 
ed obliquely contrary to the mo- 
tion of the ſun, and ending in 
attenuated ungues of the length 
of the cup. The fruit is a 
long compreſſed plane, ſtriated 
pod, formed of two valves, and 
containing two cells. The ſeeds 
are numerous, oval, and compreſ- 
ſed. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
ſeven ſpecies. 1. Heſperis, with 
a prickly, branching, ſpreading 
ſtalk, or the ſweeteſt pale Moun- 
tain Rocket. 2. Heſperis, with 
a ſingle, ere ſtalk, oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, indented leaves, and the 
tips of the petals indented, or the 
Garden Rocket. 3. Heſperis, 
with a fingle ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped, 
indented, trifoliate leaves, and ob- 
tuſe, intire petals. 4. Heſperis, 
with very branching, diffuſe ſtalks, 
ſpear-ſhaped, rough, ſawcd leaves, 
and pods cloſe to the ſtalks. 5. 
Heſperis, with a diffuſe, branching 
ſtalk, and taper pods, or the Leſ- 
ſer Stock Gilliflower, with a la- 
vender leaf, and a worn-out flow- 
er. 6. Heſperis, with wing point- 
ed, indented leaves, and a ſmooth 
ſtalk. 7. Heſperis, with an erect, 
branching ſtalk, and hairy, ſawed, 
heart-ſhaped leaves embracing the 
ſtalk. | 

Culture. The firit and ſecond ſpe- 
cies of this genus are biennial 
plants; the firſt ſpecies grows na- 
turally in Hungary, and is much 
cultivated in the gardens abroad, 
for the fragrancy of 1ts flowers, 
though it is rarely ſeen in the 


Engliſh gardens. The ſecond 
. ſort, 
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fort, which is a native of Italy, 
was indeed formerly in greater 
plenty in the Engliſh gardens, 
than it is at preſent. Of this there 
is a variety, with double flowers, 
much eſteemed for its beauty, and 
much cultivated in our gardens. 
"Theſe forts are propagated by ſeeds, 
which, it permitted to ſcatter, the 
plants wil! come up without any 


- trouble, in the ſpring ; and if the 


feeds are ſown, the beſt ſeaſon is 
the autumn, becauſe thoſe ſown in 
the ſpring will often fail, if the 
ſeaſon proves dry, or will remain 
a long time in the ground, before 
they vegetate. The plants re- 
= a loamy, undunged foil. The 

ird and fifth ſorts are perennial 
plants, and natives of Europe; 
they may be propagated by ſeeds, 
in the manner directed for the firſt 
and ſecond ſorts. The fourth ſpe- 
cies is a native of Africa, and an 
annual plant, cultivated only in 
botanic gardens, for the ſake of 
variety ; and if the feeds are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the plants will 


come up without any further trou- 


H 


ble, except that of keeping them 
clean from weeds. The fixth ſpe- 
cies is a native of Sicily, an annual 
plant, and propagated only in bo- 
tanic gardens, like the fourth kind. 
The ſeventh ſpecies is a native of 
France, and propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds in autumn, in the ſame 
manner with the other fpecies. 
IBISCUS, Syrian Mallow. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polyandria, belong - 
ing to the monadelphia claſs of 
plants; order 3. of claſs XVI. 
The calyx is a double perianthium; 
the outer one is compoſed of eight 
or ten narrow leaves; the interior 
conſiſts of one ſingle leaf, cut at 
the brim into five acute points, 
and ſhaped like a cup. The co- 


rolla conſiſts of five heart-ſhaped 


petals, joined at the baſe into one. 
The pericarpium is a capſule, 


1 


Species. 
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ſormed of five valves, 
taining five cells, in n 
cluded kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. has 
Of this plant, Linney; 
reckons twenty ſpecies ; and of 
theſe the following ten are ej; 
vated in the gardens, 1. Hibic 
cus, with oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
with the upper parts cut and faw. 
ed, and a tree like a ſtalk, bein 
the Syrian Ketmia, commonly af 
led Althza frutex. 2. Hibiſcus, 
with heart-ſhaped leaves, five au 
gles bluntly ſawed, and a tre. 
like ſtalk, commonly called Chi. 
na Roſe. 3. Hibiſcus, with hear. 
ſhaped, target leaves, ſeven fay. 
ed angles, and prickly hair, 
commonly called Muſk. 4. Hi. 
biſcus, with intire, heart-ſha 
leaves. 5. Hibiſcus, with ſay. 
ed leaves, the lower oval, and un- 
divided; the upper divided into 
three parts, with a prickly ſtalk. 
6. Hibiſcus, with hand-ſhaped, 
five-pointed leaves, and a prickly 
ſtalk. 7. Hibiſcus, with leaves 
like a hand, divided into five parts, 
and the lower cup torn fideways, 
8. Hibiſcus, with lower leaves 
heart-ſhaped, and angular; the 
upper ones ſomewhat ſpear. u- 
ped, nodding flowers, and a re- 
curved piſtil. g. Hibiſcus, with 
oval-pointed, ſawed leaves, a f- 
gle ſtalk, and foot-ſtalks, having 
flowers. 10. Hibiſcus, with tt 
foliate, cut leaves, and ſ 
cups, called Venice Mallou, r 
Flower of an Hour. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies of Hr 
biſcus is a ſhrubby plant, and 
conſiſts of ſeveral 3 72 
row naturally in Syria, an 
Sd by ſeeds, which * 
ſown in pots filled with light 
earth, about the end of Marc 
If the pots are plunged 2 
gentle heat, it will forward [og 
ly the growth of the ſeeds. 1 
the plants are come up they An 
be inured to the open als "May 
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ay be plunged in- 
day the LA a pogo ex- 
T the eaſt, where they may 
have the morning ſun 5 after this, 
the plants will require no other 
culture, but to be kept clean from 
weeds, and gently refreſhed with 
water in very dry weather, in the 
{ſummer ſeaſon. In autumn it will 
be proper to remove the pots under 
a common frame; or where there 
i; not ſuch a conveniency, they 
may be plunged cloſe to a hedge, 
pale, or wall, to a good aſpect, 
and in ſevere froſt they ſhould be 
covered with mats, ſtraw, or o- 
ther light covering. Abour the end 
of March, let them be tranſplant- 
ed into a ſpoi of light ground, di- 
vided into bed, four or fve feet 
broad, with paths two feet broad 
between them. In theſe beds, af- 
ter the plants have been carefully 
ſraken out of the pots, let them 
be planted at about nine inches a- 
ſunder; let the ground be gently 
cloſed about the roots, and a little 
old tanner*s bark, or mulch, may 
be laid over the ſurface of the 
beds. During the ſummei, let them 
be kept clean from weed, and in 
the autumn following be covered, 
elpecially it they ſhoot late in the 
ſeaion. In theſe beds the plants 
may remain two years, by which 
uae they will be fit to be tranſ- 
planted where they are deſigned to 
reman : the beſt ſeaſon for which 


is about thc end of March. Theſe 


plants may alſo be -propagated b 
cuttings, which, if CT £1. 4 
the end of March, in pots, tilled 
with light earth, and plunged into 
2 gentle heat, will take root. The 
vera] varieties of this ſpecies may 
' , Propagated by gratting upon 
each other: the plants ſhould have 
2 light foil. The China Roſe is 
ee plant, and a native 
dla, and propagated by ſeeds 
Which ſhould be * ce hot- 
din the ipring ; and when the 
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plants are fit to be removed, let 


them be planted each in a ſeparate 
ſmall pot, filled with kitchen- gar- 


den earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, where they muſt 
be ſhaded till they have taken new 
root; after which they may be ma- 
naged as other plants that are na- 
tives of warm countries: t 
muſt not be quite expoſed to the 
open air the firſt ſeaſon, and the 
firſt winter they will require the 
warmth of a moderate ſtove, but 
as they get more ſtrength, they 
may be treated with leſs care: 
they uſually flower in November. 
The third ſpecies is a ſhrub, and a 
native of the Weſt Indies, and is 
Propagated by feeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a good hot-bed in the 
ſpring : the plants ſhould after- 
wards be planted in pots filled 
with light earth, and plunged in- 
to a freſh hot-Led; after which 
they may be treated in the ſame 
way as the Amaranthus: they 
flower in July, and ripen their 
ſeeds in autumn. I he tourth ſpe- 
cies is alſo ſhrubby, and a native 
of both the Indies, and 1s propa- 
gated by feeds, ſown upon a hot- 
bed in the ſpring, and treated as 
directed for the third kind. The 
fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh kinds are 
annual plants, propagated by ſeeds 
in like manner. The eighth ſpe- 
cies is a perennial plant, which 
grows naturally near Venice, and 
is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be town on a moderate hot- 
bed in che ſpring; and when the 
plants are tit to be removed, they 
ſhould be each planted in a ſepa- 
rate ſmall pot, and plunged into 
a hot-bed, treating them in the 
ſame way as the other tender forts, 
but allowing them a greater ſhare 
of air in warm weather, for they 
may be brought to ſtand in the 0- 


pen air in ſummer. The ninth ſpe- 
cies is a native of North Amel ica, 


has a perennial root, and an an- 
| nual 
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nual ſtalk: the roots will live in 
the full ground, but, unleſs the 
ſummer is warm, the flowers ſel- 
dom open. The tenth ſort is an 
annual plant, which grows natural- 
ly in ſome parts of Italy, and in 
Africa, and is propagated by 
feeds, which ſhould be ſown where 
the plants are deſigned to remain: 
if they are ſown in the autumn, the 
plants will come up early in the 
ſpring, and flower in the ſummer ; 
and thoſe which flower in the {prin 
will ſucceed them, ſo that by ſow- 
ing them at three different ſeaſons 
they may be continued in ſucceſſion 
till the froſt ſtops them : they re- 


quire no other culture but to be 


kept clean from weeds, and thin- 


ned where they grow too cloſe; 


and if the ſeeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the plants will come up 
full as well as when ſown, and will 
maintain their fituation, unleis they 
are weeded out. 


HICKERY NUT, a ſpecies of Ju- 
glans. Sce JuGLans. 
HIERACIUM, Hawkweed. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygamia xquals, 


belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 


plants ; order 1. of claſs XIX. 

The common calyx is ſcaly, and 
the ſcales are narrow, and very 
unequal] in their length and poſi- 
tion. The compound flower 1s 
imbricated, and uniform. The 
hermaphrodite florets are nume- 
rous, and equal. The proper 
flower is monopetalous, tongue- 


ſhaped, narrow, and indented into 


five parts at the point. They 
have five ſhort hairy ſtamina, ter- 
minated by cylindrical ſummits. 
There is no penicarpium. The 
cup is connivent, and the ſeeds are 
fingle, four-cornered, and crowned 
with a down-fitting in the cup. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
twenty-ſix ſpecies, which are too 
numerous to. be deſcribed in this 
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work ; more eſpecial] 

of them grow naturally, 2 we 
mon weeds, in this country by" 
but few are admitted into gardens 
Culture. The moſt beautiful forts 
of this genus, and thoſe mol 
worth cultivating in the garden, 
have perennial roots, and may be 
propagated by ſeeds, ſown in March 
upon a border with an aſpect to the 
eaſt. The plants muſt be kept 
clean from weeds ; and, when 


they are ſtrong enough to be re. 


moved, which they will be about 
the beginning of June, let them 
be tranſplanted into a ſhady bor. 
der of undunged ground, at the 
diſtance of fix inches aſunder. Ir 
the weather ſhould prove dry, let 
them be watered till they have 
taken new root; after which, if 
they are kept clean from weeds, 
they will require no other culture, 
In the autumn they ſhould be 
tranſplanted where they are de- 
ſigned to remain: the following 
ſummer they will flower, and pro- 
duce ripe ſeeds; and the roots uil 
continue ſome years, if they are not 
planted in a rich or moiſt ſoil. 


They may be alſo propagated by 


offſets, or parting of the roots, n 
autumn. : 


HOE, a tool made like a cooper 


addz, to cut upwards, in gardens, 
fields, &c. This tool is commonly 
called the hand-hoe : for other 
ſorts of hoes, ſee the next article. 
This inſtrument is of great uk; 
and ſhould be more employed 
hacking and clearing the fe 4 
corners, cracks, and patches 
land, in ſpare times of the Je 
which would be of no ſmall ad- 
vantage thereto. 


HOEING, according to Tull, is the 


breaking and dividing the go 
tillage, whilſt the corn, and 0 
plants, are growing a 
differs from common tillage (ub 


is always performed , 


HO E 


corn or plants are ſown or plant- 

ed) in the time of performing it; 

and it is much more beneficial to 

the crops than any other tulage. 

This fort of tillage is performed 

various ways, and by means of 
different inſtruments. = 

Land, which, beſore tiling, would 

have yielded little, though the 

more it is tilled before ſowing, the 

eater plenty of crop it yields, yet, 

if tilled only before the ſowing, 
will always have ſome weeds, and 
they will partake of the advantage 
of the tillage as well as the corn. 
This is one reaſon for an after til- 
lage, ſuch as that by hoeing. But 
there is another ; this 15, that as 
ſoon as the ploughman has done 
his buſineſs, by plowing and har- 
rowing the land after ſowing, the 
foil of its own accord begins to 
undo it all again, by tending to- 
wards its original texture and ſpe- 
cific gravity, the altering of which 
was the only buſineſs of all the 
former tillage. The breaking the 
particles of the earth, and making 
in it new pores, and new ſuper- 
ices, is the great buſineſs of the 
plough and harrow, but as ſoon as 
their uſe js over, the earth begins to 
coaleſce again to its own form, the 


particles unite together, and the ar- 


tincial pores in a great meaſure 
cloſe up. The ſeed is nouriſhed in 
a worſe ground than it was at firſt 
put into, and the more the plant 
grows up and requires a larger 
ſupply of food, the worſe the paſ- 
ture becomes: while nouriſhment 
is thus denied the growiug plants, 
they are at the ſame time choaked 
with weeds, which being of a har- 
dier nature than they, will grow 
with leſs ſupplies, and therefore 
thrive more vigorouſly, and rob 
om of a great part of the little 
00d the land before allowed them. 
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ranſplanting is nearly allied to 


_ Weing, but it is much inferior; 


HOE 
the nature of this will not admit 
of its being a general thing, and 
if it would, hocing is better, for 
by tranſplanting, the plants can 
only be kept up to a certain peri- 
od, after which they will not bear 
it; but hoeing may be uſed to 
them with advantage, to their ut- 
molt ſtanding, and makes them vi- 
gorous all the while. The roots 
of a plant are neceſſarily broken 
off in tranſplanting, and it re- 
quires ſome time for it to ſtrike 
a whole ſet of new ones, and if 
the earth about it is not kept tho- 
roughly moiſtened all this time, 
the new formed roots will not be 
able to ſhoot, and the plant will 
ſtarve in the midſt of plenty; but 
on the contrary, in hoeing, the 
ſame advantage of a new paſture 
for the plant is obtained by break- 
ing the particles of earth, and at 
the ſame time no more of the roots 
are broken off than can eaſily be 
ſupplied, and the reſt remaining 
in their places, the plant conti- 
nues growing without that ſtop 
and decay which muſt happen on 
tranſplanting, and which it recovers 
only by degrees. By 
One great benefit of hoeing, is, 
that it keeps plants moiſt in dry 
weather, the advantage of which 
to their growth is eaſily ſeen. This 
good office it performs ; for being 
better nouriſhed by hocing, they 
require leſs moiſture, and conſe- 
quently carry off leſs ; for theſe 
plants, which receive the greateſt 
increaſe, having moſt terreſtrial nou- 
riſhment, carry off the leaſt water in 
proportion to their augment, as is 
proved by Dr. Wood ward's expe- 
riments. Secondly, the hoe, par- 
ticularly the horſe hoe, for che 
other does not go deep enough, 
procures moiſture for the roots 
from the dew which falls mo in 
dry weather, and theſe dews feem 
to be the moſt enriching of * 
ure, 
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ture, as it contains in it a 
fine black earth, which will 
ſubſide from it in ſtanding, and 
which ſeems fine enough to be the 
proper pabulum or food for plants. 
HOLLY TREE, Ilex. See ILExX. 
HOLLY HOCE, or Hor rok, Al- 
cea. See ALCEA. 
Sea HOLLY, Eryngium. See Ex TN- 
ium. 
HONESTY, Lunaria. See Lux A- 
RIA. 


HONEY FLOWER. See FLOwER. 


HONEY LOCUST, Gleditfia. See 


GLEDITSIA. 

HONEYSUCKLE and Uprzicar 
HongeysSUCKLE, Lonicera. See 
LoxicR RA. 

American Upright Hon ETSVUcEkTLE, 
Azalea. See AzALEA. 

French HoneysuckLEe, Hedyſarum. 
See HEDYSARUM. 

HONEY WORT, Cerinthe. See 
CerinTHE. 

HOP, Humulus. See the article 
HumvuLvus. 

 HORDEUM, Barley. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 

order of the digynia, belonging to 

the triandria claſs of plants; or- 

der 2. of claſs III. The calyx 1s a 

partial involucrum, compoſed of fix 

leaves, and containing three flow- 
ers. The leaves are erect, narrow, 
accuminated, and two of them are 
laced under every flower. There 
is no plume. The corolla conſiſts 
of two valves: the ſuperior valye 
is angular, of an oval, accumina- 
ted figure, bellied, and longer than 
the cup, and terminates in a very 
long ariſta ; the interior valve is 
ſpear-ſhaped, plane, and ſmaller. 

The corolla ſerves as a pericarpi- 
um, ſurrounding the ſeed, and 
not letting it out. The ſeed is 
oblong, bellied, ungulated, point- 
ed at each end, and marked with 
a longitudinal furrow. 


Species. There arc fix ſpecies of 


this genus, but of theſe the four 
following only are cultivated in 


this country. 1. Hord | 
all che flowers hermaphrodis, 
two orders of erect beards, or the 
Spring Barley, with many rows of 
ou 2. Hordeum, with male 
owers on the fide, without awns, 


and angular ſeeds pl 
each other, or the 4 ho 
eared Barley. 3. Hordeun, wil 
male flowers on the ſide, without 
awns, and angular ſpreading feed; 
with huſks, commonly called Sprat 
or Battledore Barley. 4. Horde. 
um, with all the flowers herma. 
phrodite and bearded, and fir 
rows of ſeeds equally rang- 
ed, or Winter, or Square Barley, 
Bear Barley, or Big. 
Culture. As the knowledge of the 
culture of this plant is the buſ- 
neſs of the huſbandman only, iti 
not neceſſary to enter upon it in 
this work. | 
HOREHOUND, Marrubium. Ser 
the article MAR RURIUA. 
HorEHouND is alſo the Engliſh name 
of Marrubiaſtrum, a ſpecies af 
Leonurus. See LREOXVURUs. 
HORMINUM, Clary, a ſpecies af 
Salvia. See the article SaLvIa | 
HORNBEAM, or HAN DREAUu, Cu- 
pinus. See CAR PIN us. 
HORSE CHESNUT, Aſculus. we 
Ascurus 
HORSE RADISH, a ſpecies d 
Cochlearia. See CoCHLEARI: 
HORTUS SICCUS, a Dry: gates 
an appellation given to 2 collec- 
tion of ſpecimens of plants, cue 
fully dried and preſerved. 
The value of ſuch a collection 
very evident, fince 4 thouſand m. 
nutiæ may be preſerved in the * 
dried ſpecimens of plants, n 
the moſt accurate engraver 1 a 
have omitted. We ſhall, a 5 
fore, give two methods of * 
and preſerving an hortus . 
the firſt by Sir Robert 504 ge 
in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 237, ®. u af 
other by Dr. Hill. in his = et 
the works of the royal 6 
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vith the doctor's objections to Sir 
Robert's method. 
According to the former gentle- 
man, the plants are to be laid flat 
between papers, and then put be- 
ween two ſmooth plates of iron, 
fcrewed together at the corners, 
ard in this condition committed 
to a baker's oven for two hours. 
When taken out, they are to be 
mbbed over with a mixture of 
equal parts of aquafortis and bran- 
dy; and, after this, to be faſten- 
ed down on paper, with a ſolu- 
tion of the quantity of a walnut 
of gum tragacanth diſſolved in a 
pint of water. : 

To this the doctor objects, that 
the heat of an oven is much too 
uncertain to be employed in fo 
nice an operation; and that the 
ſpace of time, ordered for the 
continuing the plants in it, is of 
do information, unleſs the de- 
gree of heat, and even the diffe- 
rent nature of the plant, as to its 


more or leſs ſucculency, and the 


firmneſs or tenderneſs of its fibres, 
de attended to. There are ſcarce 
ay two plants perfectly alike in 
thoſe particulars; and conſequent- 
ly the heat, and duration of heat, 
that is ſufficient for one plant in a 
| Parcel, would deſtroy another. But 
beſides this, he objects farther, 
that the acid deſtroys the colour of 
many plants, never recovers that 
of others loſt in the drying, and 
vently, after the plant is fixed 
» Tots both the paper it is 
ned to, and that which falls 
Over it. 
As to the doctor's own method, 
ts as follows: take of a ſpeci- 
men of a plant in flower, and 
1 t one of its bottom leaves, 
My have any; bruiſe the ſtalk, 
too rigid; ſlit it, if too thick; 
* out the leaves and flowers 
nll ns oof cover the whole with 
1 and lay a weight over 


At the end of eighteen hours 
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finally lay 
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take out the plants, now perfeftly 
flatted ; lay them on a bed of dry 
common ſand : fitt over them more 
dry ſand, to the depth of two 
inches, and thus let them lie about 
three weeks: the leſs ſucculent 
dry much ſooner, but they take 
no harm afterwards. If the floor 
of a garret be covered, in ſpring, 
with iand two inches deep, leaving 
ſpace for walking to the feveral 
parts, it will receive the collec- 
tion of a whole ſummer, the co- 
vering of ſand being ſiſted over 
every parcel, as laid in. They 
need no farther care, from the 
time of laying them, till they are 
taken up to be ſtuck on paper. 


The cement uſed by the doctor is 
thus prepared: early in the ſpring, 
put two ounces of camphor into 
three quarts of water in a large 
bottle; ſhake it from time to time; 


plants 


and when the firſt collected 
are ready for the faſtening down, 
put into a pint of the water, pour- 
ed off into an earthen veſſel that 
will bear the fire, two ounces of 
common glue, ſuch as is uſed by 
the carpenters, and the ſame quan- 
tity of ichthyocolla beat to ſhreds; 
let them ſtand fix-and-thirty hours, 
then gently boil the whole a few 
moments, and ſtrain it off through 
a coarſe cloth. This is to be warm- 
ed over a gentle hear, when it is to 
be uſed, and the back of the 


plants ſmeered ove: thereby with 


a painter's bruſt. ; after this lay 
them on paper, and gently preſs 
them for a few minutes; then ex- 
poſe them to the air a little, and 
them under a ſmall 
weight between quires of paper to 
be perfectly dried. 

It is ſcarce to be conceived, how 


ſtrongly the water becomes im- 


pregnated with the camphor by 
this fimple proceſs: a part of it, 
indeed, flies off in the making of 


the cement, and the ufing of it; 


but enough remains with the plant 
Ee: 
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to prevent the breeding of in- 
ſects in it. He farther obſerves, 
that plants may be dricd very well 
without ſand, by only putting 
them frequently into freſh quires 
of paper, or a few, by only preſ- 
fing them between the leaves of a 
book ; but the ſand method pre- 
ſerves the colour beſt, and is done 
with leaſt trouble. 

Another method, much better than 
that of the oven, is the flatting 
and drying the plant, by paſling a 
common ſmoothing-iron for lin- 
nen, over the papers between 
which it is laid: but for nice 
things, the moſt perfect of all 
methods 1s that by a common ſand- 
heat, ſuch as is uſed for chemical 
purpoſes. 
ſpread ſmooth on this occaſion, 
the plant laid on it carefully flat- 
ted, and a thick bed of ſand ſifted 
over: the fire is then to be made, 
and the whole proceſs carefully 


watched, till by a very gentle heat 


the plant be perſectly dried. The 
colour of the tendereſt herb may 
be preſerved in this manner; and 
flowers that can be preſerved. no 
way elſe, may be managed per- 
fectly well thus. 
HOT BEDS, in gardening, beds 
made with freſh horſe dung, or 
tanner's bark, and covered with 
glaſſes to defend them from cold 
winds, 
By the ſkilful management of hot- 
beds, we may imitate the tempe- 
rature of warmer climates; by 
which means, the ſeeds of plants 
brought from any of the countries 
within the torrid zone, may be 
made to flouriſh even under the 
poles. : 
The hot-beds commonly uſed in 
kitchen gardens, are made with 
new horſe-duns mixed with the 


litter of a ſtable, and a few ſea- 


coal-aſhes, which laſt are of ſervice 
in continuing the heat of the dung. 
This ſhould remain fix or ſeven 
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turned over, and the 


The cold ſand is to be 


the bed: and if it be deſigned for 
| ſhould be filled with good fre 


and put on the frame, letting it 


which commonly happens in three 
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days in a heap, and being they 


arts mi 
well together, it would * 


caſt into a heap, where it may cor. 
tinue five cr ſix days, by which 
time it will have acquired 2 * 
heat. Theſe hot beds are made in 
the following manner: in (or. 
ſheltered part of a parden, dig out 
a trench of a length and width pro. 
portionable to the frames you in. 
tend it for; and if the ground be 
dry, about a foot or a foot and; 
half deep; but if it be wet, not 
above fix inches: then wheel the 
dung into the opening, obſzriins 
to ſtir every part of it with a fork, 
and to lay it exactly even and 
{mooth on every part of the hed, 
laying the bottom part of the 
heap, . which is commonly free 
from litter, upon - the ſurface of 


a bed to plant out cucumbers to 
remain for good, you muſt make 
a hole in the middle of the place 
deſigned for each light, about ten 
inches over and fix deep, which 


earth, thruſting in a ſtick to ſhes 
the places where the holes ar; 
then cover the bed all over wit 
the earth that was taken out of the 
trench, about four inches thick, 


remain till the earth -be wam, 


or ſour days after the bed is made, 
and then the plants may be placed 
in it. But if your hot bed be de. 
ſigned for other plants, there ness 
be no holes made in the dungi 
but after having ſmoothed the ſut- 
face with a ſpade, you ſhould " 
ver the dung avout three or fout 
inches thick with good earth, 7 
ting on the frames and glaſſes, | 
before. In making thele ben 
care muſt be taken to . 
dung cloſe with a fork; and * 
be pretty full of long — 
ſhould be trod down equ * 
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During the firſt week 
. after 2 bed is made, 
you ſhould cover the glaſſes but 
ſliphtly in the night, and in the 
day time carefully raiſe them, to 
let out the ſteam; but as the heat 
abates, the covering ſhould be in- 
creaſed, and as the bed grows cold, 
new hot dung ſhould be added 
round the ſides of it. 

"The hot-bed made with tanner's 
bark, is, however, much prefer- 
able to that deſcribed above, eſpe- 
cially for all tender exotic plants 
and fruits, which require an even 

of warmth to be continued 


for ſeveral months, which cannot 


be effected with horſe-dung. The 
manner of making them is as fol- 
lows: dig a trench about three 
feet deep, if the ground be dry ; 
but if wet, it muſt not be above 
a foot deep at moſt, and muſt be 
raiſed two feet above the ground. 
The length muſt be proportioned 
to the frames intended to cover 
It, but it ſhould never be leſs 
than ten or twelve feet, and the 
wicth not leſs than fix. The 
trench ſhould be bricked up round 
the ſides to the above-mentioned 
height of three feet, and filled in 
the ſpring with freſh tanner's bark 
that has been lately drawn out of 
vats, and has lain in a round 

P, for the moitture to drain out 
of it, only three or four days: as 
it 15 put in, gently beat it down 


equally with a dunp-fork ; but it 


muſt not be trodden, which would 
prevent its heating, by ſettling it 
wo cloſe: then put on the frame, 


covering it with glaſſes; and in 


1 ten days or à forinight, it 
| gin to heat; at which time 
punge your pots of plants or 
= into it, obſerving not to tread 
8 a the bark in doing it. Theſe 

ng continue three or four 
Ray po m a good temper of heat; 

you ſtir up the bark pretty 
ee? and mix a load or two of 


ak with the old when you 


find the warmth decline, you will 
preſerve its heat two or three 
months longer. Many lay ſome 
hot horſe-dung in the bottom of 
the trench under the bark; but this 
ought never to be practiſed unleſs 
the bed is wanted ſooner than the 
bark would heat of itſelf, and even 
then there ought only to be a ſmall 
quantity of dung at the bottom. 
The frames which cover theſe beds 
ſhould be proportioned to the ſe- 
veral plants they are deſigned to 
contain ; if they are to cover the 
Ananas or Pine-apple, the back 
part ſhould be three feet high, and 
the lower part fifteen inches: if. 
the bed be intended for taller 
plants, the frame muſt be made of 
a depth proportionable to them; 
but if it be for ſowing of ſeeds, 
the frame need not be above four- 
teen inches high at the back, and 
ſevenin the front; by which means, 
the heat will be much greater, 
HOUND's TONGUE, Cynogloſ- 
ſum. See the article CynoGLos- 
SUM. 
Hore Hound. See HoxE HounD. 
HOUSELEEK, or Greater Hous - 
LEEK, Sempervivum. See SEM- 
PERVIVUM. 
Leſer Hous LE Ek, Sedum. See the 
article SEDUM. 
HUMULUS, Hop. 
Charactert. This is a genus of 
the order of the pentandria, be- 
longing to the dioceia claſs of 
plants ; order 2. of claſs XXII. 
The calyx of the male flower is a 
perianthium, conſiſting of five ob- 
long, concave, obtuſe petals. 
There is no corolla. The ſtami- 
na are ſive very ſhort capillary 
filaments. The antheræ are ob- 
long. The calyx of the female 
flower is a general involucrum, 
cut into four acute ſegments. The 
perianthium conſiſts of à ſingle, 
oval, large leaf. There is no corolla. 
The germen is very ſmall. The 
ſtyles are two; awl ſhaped, re- 
flexed, and ſpreading. The ſtig- 
R mata 
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mata are acute. There is no pe- 
ricarpium. The feed, which is 
roundiſh, and covered with a tu- 
pic, is included in the cup. 
Species. Of this genus there is 
but one only ſpecies, conſiſting of 
the male and female Humulus. 
Culture. The hop is a perennial 
lant, and grows naturally in the 
; | 7 wc and at the bottom of 
mountains in many parts of Eu- 
rope, and particularly in England; 
but as the culture of this plant is 
not the peculiar province of the 
| Ah toenter upon it would be 
oreign to the purpoſe of this work. 
HYACINTH, Hyacinthus. See the 
article HY acINTHUS. | 
HYaciNTH is alſo the name of a ſpe- 
cies of Scilla. See the article 8cil. LA. 
Grape HracixrnH, Muſcari. See 
the article Muscar1. | 
HYACINTHUS, the generical name 
of a plant, which according to the 
Linnæan ſyſtem, comprehends Hy- 
acinthus, or Hyacinth, ſtrictly ſo 
called, and Muſcari, two diſtinct 
genera, according to other authors. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belong- 
ing to the hexandria claſs of plants. 
order 1, of claſs VI. There is no 
calyx. 'Thecorolla is bell-ſhaped, 
and conſiſts of a ſingle petal. 


The limb is divided into fix re- 


flex ſegments. The nectarium 
conſiſts of three pores, or cavities, 
filled with a honey-juice, and ſitu- 
ated at the top of the germen. 
The fruit is a roundiſh, three cor- 
nered capſule, formed of three 
valves, and containing three cells. 
The ſeeds are roundiſh, uſually 
two in each cell. The receptacle 
is columnar. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
twelve ſpecies, which, as they all 
uire the ſame culture, it is un- 
neceſſary to deſcribe here. 
Culture. The ſeveral ſorts of the 
Hyacinth, ſtrictly ſo called, are 
perennial plants, and moſt of 
them natives of the ſouthern 
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done in the beginning of Augub 


tuation, as the heat 


After their biades are 
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parts of Europe. Of the forts al. 
mitted into the gardens there te 
ſeveral varieties, which have been 
cultivated with ſo much art, x 
render them ſome of the moſt u 
luable flowers of the ſpring, Al 
the kinds of this beautiful flower 
may be propagated either by ſoy. 
ing their ſeeds, or by parting thei 
bulbous roots. The latter ha 
been the method moſt praftiſe 
among us, though the former is 
evidently the way to procurethe 
fineſt varieties of the flowers, and 
has been always practiſed in Hd. 
land. The diſcouragement in this 
is the long time the plants take 
from the ſowing, which is uſualy 
four years before they flower; 
but then if they are ſowed eren 
year, after the firſt four years there 
is always a yearly ſucceſſion d 
flowers from ſeed, The feed 
ſhould be carefully ſaved ether 
from ſemi-double, or the fine 
ſingle flowers, and ſown an: 


freſh, light, and ſomewhat fancy 


ſoil, in ſhallow pots or boxes, 0. 
vering them with half an inch of 
the ſame earth. This ſhould be 


and the pots ſhould be placed 
where they may have the mor; 
ſun till the middle of September; 
and toward the end of October be 
put under a common hot-bed frame 


In February the young plants Ki 


appear above ground, and mult be 
carefully ſcreened from froſts; bu 
they muſt not be cloſe covered, ex. 
cept at nights. In March they " 
be taken out of the frames, and * 
in a warm place, and when : 
weather is dry, they muſt be ge" 

ly watered at 2 2 alf 
kept carefully clear fro 

Toward tg latter end of Apr 
or beginning of May, wo 


5 co 
muſt be removed into 1 Ne fr 


ach for then. 


eca) 
a” 


would then be too m 


they muſt have no more 
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but toward the latter end of Au- 
aft, about half an inch of freſh 
th ſhould be ſifted over the pots; 
after this they muſt be preſerved 
and managed as the former ſeaſon, 
and in the Auguſt following, a bed 
of a light, rich, ſandy foil, ſhould 
be prepared. Then the earth is 
to be taken out of the pots and 
boxes, and the roots, which will 
at this time be about the bigneſs 
of a quill, muſt be ſeparated, and 
carefully placed upon the bed, at 
twoor three inches aſunder. They 
are to be ſet with the bottom part 
downwards, and covered two 
inches thick, with the ſame fine 
earth ſifted over them» Theſe 
beds muſt be arched over, and 
in froſty weather covered with 
mats. In ſpring, if the weather 
prove dry, they muſt be water- 
ed ſparingly. In ſammer they 
muſt be carefully kept clear of 
weeds, and in autumn have an 
inch more of light earth ſtrewed 
over them. This management 
muſt be continued till they flower, 
which is uſually not till four or 
hive years after they were ſown. 
When they are in flower, the finer 
forts ſhould be marked with a ſtick, 
that they may be taken up and 
Planted ſeparate. When the green 
leaves of theſe plants begin to de- 
Gy, their roots muſt be taken 
up, and the earth of the bed being 
raſed into a ridge to ſhoot off the 
moiſture, they ſhould be laid into 
the earth again in an horizontal po- 
ltion, leaving the green leaves 
ging down from the roots, to 
Prevent their moiſture from run- 


ung into the roots, which often 


00 chem. When the leaves are 
3 dried off, the roots are to be 
a 1; up and cleared of filth, and 

up in boxes till September, 


Which is the time of planting them HYGROMETER, or Hv, 028, 


Yan, The pro {a1 
ne proper foil for plant- 
go» in is this: Take one half 


earth 
Palture, which is of a ſandy loam 3 
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from a common, or 
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this ſhould not be got beyond hine 
inches deep ; to this. add a fourth 
part of ſea-ſand, and a fourth 

of rotten cow-dung. This ſhould 
be mixed a long while before it is 
uſed, and often turned ; and ſhould 
be ſpread ten inches deep on the 
beds, with a little rotten cow- 


dung, or old tanner's bark, at the 
bottom. Theſe beds ſhould be 
raifed from three to ſix inches 


above the ſurface of the earth, 
and be a little rifing or rounded 1n 
the middle, When the flowers 
are about to blow, the ſtalks ſhould 
be faſtened by a loop of wire to a 
ſmall ſtick, to prevent their bend- 
ing down, and they muſt be ſhelter- 
ed from the great heat of the ſun in 
the middle of the day, by which 
means they will continue in flower 


a month or longer. 


The ſeveral forts of Muſcari are alſo 
hardy perennial plants, which will 
thrive in the open air. In June, 
when the leaves of theſe plants 
are decayed, the roots ſhould be 
taken up, and ſpread upon mats in 
a dry place for a fortnight, till the 
bulbs are dried ; then they may be 
packed up, each fort by itſelf, till 
October, when they are to be 
planted in borders for flowering 
the following ſpring. 'T hey ſhould 
never be ſuffered to remain in the 
ground more than two years unre- 
moved; for they multiply ſo faſt 
that the number of the off-ſets 
greatly weakens the flowering 
roots, and the flowers are conſe- 
quently ſmall. They are eaſily pro- 
pagated by theſe off-ſets, which 
are ſo hardy as to grow even if bu- 
ried a foot under ground; and the 
common kind propagates itſelf 
ſo faſt this way, that when it has 
once got poſſeſſion of a bed it is 
with great difficulty extirpated. 


a machine or inſtrument for mea- 
ſuring the degrees of dryneſs or 
moiſture of the air, or atmoſ- 


phere. There are divers ſorts of 
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Hygrometers, for whatever body 
either ſwells or ſhrinks, by dryneſs 
or moiſture, is capable of being 
formed into an hygrometer. It is 
found that moiſture ſenſibly ſhor- 
tens the length of cords and 
firings. Therefore, to make an 
hygrometer, no more is neceſſary 
than to ſuſpend a catgut a yard in 
length, having a plumbet, or piece 
of lead, with an index, or pointer 


affixed to the lower end of it, by 


means of which the catgut wall 
twiſt or untwiſt as the air dries or 
moiſtens, and ſhorten or lengthen, 
ſo as to raiſe or fink the plumbet 
with the index; and this index will 


point the degree ſought for. The 


degrees may oe marked upon an 
open braſs ſcrew within, with which 
the plumbet and index has its 
motion. 'The following hygro- 
meter 15 recommended 1n the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, No 479. 
It conſiſts of a thin piece of ſponge, 
ſo cut as to contain as large a ſu- 
rficies as poſſible. This hangs 
a ſine thread of ſilk, upon the 
beam of a ballance, and is exactly 
ballanced on the other ſide by 
another thread of ſilk, ſtrung with 
the ſmalleſt lead ſhot, at equal diſ- 
tances, and ſo adjuſted as to cauſe 


an index to point at the middle of 


a graduated arch, when the air is 
in a middle ſtate, between the 
greateſt moiſture and the greateſt 
dryneſs. Under this ſilk fo ſtrung 
with ſhot, is placed a little table 
or ſhelf, for that part of the ſilk 
and ſhot, which is not ſuſpended, 
to reſt upon. When the moiſture 
imbibed by the ſponge increaſes its 
weight, it will raiſe the index, 
and alſo part of the ſhot, from the 


table; and vice verſa when the 


air is dry. 

HYOSCYAMUS, Henbane. 
Characters. This is a genus 
of the order of the mono- 
gynia, belonging to the pentan- 


dria claſs of plants; order 1. of | 
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cute ſegments at the ex 
and permanent. The corolla con. 


Culture. The firſt ſpecies of Hen- 


perfected their ſeeds; . 


following; or if the fe? 


claſs V. The calyx is a yer; 

thium of a cylindric Ks 
tricoſe at the bottom, formed of 
a ſingle leaf, divided into five 3 


tremity, 


tilts of a ſingle, funnel-ſhaped pe. 
tal. The tube is cylindric, aud 
ſhort. The limb is erect, patent, 
lightly divided into five obty{ 
ſegments, one of which is broader 
than the reſt: the fruit is a capfule, 
of an oval, obtuſe figure, with 
line marked on each fide ; it con. 
tains two cells, and is covered with 
an operculum, which falls off ho- 
rizontally. The ſeeds are nume- 
rous. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
five ſpecies. 1. Hyoſcyamus, with 
leaves embracing the ftalks, or the 
common Black Henbane. 2. 
Hyoſcyamus, with leaves upon 
footſtalks, and ſeſſile flowers. ;. 
Hyoſcyamus, with leaves upon 
footſtalks, and flowers upon foct- 
ſtalks, terminating the branches. 
4. Hvoſcyamus, with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, ſomewhat indented, and a 

rickly cup. 5. Hyoſcyamus, u. 
5 . A and ſwollen, 
globular cups. 


bane grows commonly upon de 
ſides of banks and dunghills 
this country: the ſecond 15 2 * 
tive of the ſouth parts of Europe: 
the third grows naturally in the 
iſlands. of the Archipelago: tit 
fourth is a native of Perla 
the fifth ſpecies is a perm 
plant, and of Sibenk 
and may be propagated, either bf 
ſowing the ſeeds ſoon 47 
are ripe, or by cuttings plan 

any of the ſummer months. wh 
Theſe ſpecies are all ” 
that periſh ſoon after they n 


permitted to ſcatter, will produce 
plenty of the plants the | 


ſeeds 
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Cn at that ſeaſon, they will ſuc- 
ceed much better than in the 
ſpring. As theſe ſeldom come up 
the firſt year, they require no other 
culture but to be kept clear from 
weeds, and thinned where they 
too cloſe. 

7irtues, The ſeeds of this plant 
are powerful narcotcis, but they 
ditarb the head, and occaſion a 
thouſand ſtrange fancies, and of- 
ten bring on deliriums. 
HYPERICUM, St. Johnſwort. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polyandria, belong- 
ing to the polyadelphia claſs of 
plants; order 3. of claſs XVIII. 
The calyx is a permanent perian- 
thium, lightly divided into five 
hollow, oval ſegments. 'The co- 
rolla conſiſts of five oblong, oval, 
obtuſe, patent petals. The fruit 
ö a roundiſh capſule, having as 
many cells as there are ſtyles in the 
flower, which are generally three, 


though ſometimes but two. The 


ſeeds are numerous and oblong. 
Species, Linnæus diſtinguiſhes no 


this plant: however, as the greateſt 
part of thoſe ſpecies are not admit- 


ted into gardens, but for the ſake of 


ety, it will be neceſſary to men- 
ton the following only. 1. Hy- 
pericum, with three ſtyles to the 
lowers, and a ſtalk with two faces, 
and obtuſe leaves, with pellucid 
punctures, or common St. Johnſ- 
vort. 2. Hypericum, with three 
ſtyles to the flower, and a ſquare, 


0 Peterſwort. 3. Hypericum, 
wth three ſtyles * 42 
ina longer than the corolla, 
ad a ſhrubby ſtalk, looking two 
515 4. Hypericum, with three 
be to the flowers, acute cups, 
| N ſnorter than the co- 
% and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 
Jpericum, with five ſtyles to the 
vers, a {quare, ſingle, herbace- 
and {mooth entire leaves. 


- 0 1 


leſs than two and twenty ſpecies of 


ous ſtalk, commonly cal- 


freſhed with water. 


Mir 


6. Hypericum, with five ſtyles to 
the flowers, a ſhrubby ſtalk, and 
ſcarified leaves and branches. 7. 
Hypericum, with three ſtyles 'to 
the flowers, a fleſhy ſeed- veſlel, 
and a ſhrubby ſtalk, looking two. 
ways, being the common Tutſan, 


or Park-leaves. 


Culture. Theſe are all ſhrubby 
plants, the firſt and ſecond ſpecies 
are natives of moſt parts of Eng- 
Jand : the third fort grows natu- 
raly in Sicily, Spain, and Portugal. 
The laſt-mentioned ſpecies is pro- 
pagated by ſuckers, which are ſent 
out in great plenty, and ſhould be 


taken off in March, juſt before 


they begin to ſhoot: they ſhould 
be planted in a light, dry ſoil, in 
which they will . the ſevereſt 
cold of our climate very well. 
They may be propagated alſo by 
cuttings, which ſhould be planted 
at the ſame ſeaſon, or by ſeeds 
ſown in Auguſt or September, as 
ſoon as they are ripe. The fourth 
ſpecies grows naturally on mount 
Olympus, and is propagated by 
parting of the roots, becauſe the 
ſeeds do not always ripen in this 
country: the beſt time for this 
is September. The plants ſhould 
have a warm ſituation, and 
a dry ſoil. The fifth ſpecies, which 
is a native of the country round 
Conſtantinople, may be propagated 
like the fourth ſpecies. The fixth 
grows naturally in the iſland of 
Minorca, and is propagated by 
cuttings, which ſhould be planted 
in June, in pots filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed, 
whoſe heat is upon the decline, 
ſhaded from the ſun in the heat of 
the day, and now and then re- 
In about ſix 
or ſeven weeks, when they will 
have put out roots, they ſhould 
be carefully taken up, and each 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, 
placing them in the ſhade till they 
have taken new root, and then ler 

R 3 them 
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them be removed to a ſheltered ſi- 
tuation, where they may remain 
till the froſt comes on, at which 
time they mult be taken into ſhel- 
ter. This ſpecies may be propa- 

ated alſo by ſeeds, which ſhould be 

wn in autumn, in the manner di- 
rected for the fourth kind, and the 
plants after wards treated like thoſe 
raiſed from cuttings. The ſeventh 
ſort grows naturally ia the woods 
in ſeveral parts of this country, and 
is therefore ſeldom admitted into 
dens. 


" - Shrubby HxrRxicuu, a ſpecies of 


Spirza. See the article SpIR KA. 

HYPOCIST, a ſpecies of Aſarum. 
See ASARUM. 

HYSSOPUS, Hyſſop. 
Chara&ers. This is a genus of the 
order of the gymnoſpermia, be- 
longing to the didynamia claſs of 
Plants ; order 1. of claſs XIV. 
'The calyx is a permanent perian- 
thium, conſiſting of one cylin- 
dric, oblong, ftriated leaf, cut in- 
to five acute parts. The corolla 
conſiſts of a ſingle, ringent leaf. 


The tube is cylindric, ſmall, and 


of the length of the cup. The 
cup of the upper lip is plane, 
ſnort, roundiſh, and emarginated: 
the lower one is trifid. There is 
no pericarpium. The ſeeds are 
oval, four in number, and con- 
tained in the cup. 
GOpiacres, Of this genus there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Hyſſopus, with 
fruitfal ſpikes, or the common 
Hyſſop. 2. Hyſſopus, with tranſ- 
verſe petals, and the lower ſtami- 
na ſhorter than the petal. 3. Hyt- 
ſopus, with an acute, ſquare ftalk. 


Culture. The firſt and fecond ſpe- 


cies are perennial plants, and the 
third biennial: the native place of 
the firſt ſpecies-13 not known: the 
ſecond grows naturally in Siberia, 
and the third in Canada. Theſe 
plants, when not in flower, may be 
known by their long narrow leaves, 
and their peculiar agreeable ſmell, 


They are propagated by ſowing 


JALUP, Mirabilis. See Mita 
JANUARY, the firſt month of 


| of the hardy ſhrubsmuſt be, 
the beginning of the 3 "mouth 


or by cuttings. The 
be ſown in March, on beg, of 
light ſandy foil, and when i 
plants are come up, they mut he 
cleared to a foot aſunder 
way; or if they are intended 9 
remain many years, the 

be left at „ AN 
they grow quick, and ſpread very 
much. 'They thrive beſt on a poor 
dry foil, and will bear the fore. 
rities of winter much better on 
ſuch a foil, than on a ride. 
When they are to be propagari 
from cuttings, it is to be done in 
April or May, in a border where 
they may be defended from the 
violent heat of the ſun, and, be- 
ing frequently watered, they will 
take root in two months, after 
which they may be tranſplanted 
to the places where they are u 
remain, managing them as tie 
ſeedling plants. 
Medicinal Lies. Hyſlop is preaty 
commended in caſes of bruiſes 
from falls, blows, &c. uſed exter- 
rally by way of cataplaſm, or och 
a little bundle of the plant feel 
up in a linnen rag and applied u 
the part. 
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ACOB's LADDER, Polemonin 


See the article PoLEMONIUM: 


year. 


In the FLOWER GARDEN, whe 
advantage of a fine day ſomet! 
this month, and plant ſome 1 
culus's, and other ſpring- oel 
roots; for when -y erden 
round the preceding auto 

8 and 2 theſe ono 
in ſeaſon, and continue to * 
of the ſummer flowers. A. b. 
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Young trees of the hardy kinds be 
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nth, preparation muſt be made 
1 if the weather is froſty, no- 
thing more is to be done, but over- 
looking the ground and defending 


the ſeveral crops, by ſtrewing 
ſtra w over ſome, and - draw- 


ing mats or cloths over the hoops 


of the others. About the begin- 


ning of this month the Auriculas 


are to be prepared for flowering 
well, by freſh earthing. Look 
over the beds of thoſe tulip roots 
planted in autumn; ſuch as are 
come up ſhould be covered with 
mats drawn over the hoops placed 
upon the beds, as often as is ne- 
ceſſary. A covering of peaſe- 
ſtraw ſhould be laid upon the beds 
of carnations, and other choice 
flower-beds, if the ſeaſon is hard, 


but thoſe coverings ſhould be re- 


moved in mild weather; and, as 
toward the end of this month the 
froſt may be more dangerous than 
erer to ſeedling- plants, take par- 
ticular care to defend them. 

In the Sg uE NAR, let the beds 
intended for planting in ſpring 
have their laſt turning, and let the 
whole be thrown up in a new 
ndge. Let the ground be dug be- 
tween ſuch ſhrubs and trees as are 
well eſtabliſned in their growth, 


and all roots of perennial weeds 
carefully picked up. Examine the 
Young trees to ſee whether they be 


cropped or barked; if any ſuch 
miſchief appear, look well to the 
fences, and lay baits and traps 
aboutthe ſeed-beds; repeat the ſow- 
ing of flowers whoſe ſeeds will 
period. Let the 


pruned and trimmed up, and let 
their roots be defended by cover- 
ing the ground with peaſe-haulm, 


or ſuch other matter, and take care 


that the ſtakes which ſecure them 
are firm in the ground. About 
e end of the month, let the buſi- 


| els of plantation be begun, if 


the weather be fit. 
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ſtrawberries. The apple - tree, pear- 


IAN 


FruiT-GarDEn. About the be- 
ginning of this month is the ſea- 
ſon for providing an early crop of 


tree, and the ſmall fhrubs of 
gooſeberries and currants may now 
be pruned : and now let the gar- 
dener think of the great affair of 
grafting. Let the young mul- 
berry-tree be now examined ; let 
there be no dead wood or decayed 
branches left. Take care of eſpa- 
liers. Clear the fruit-trees from 
moſs. About the end of this 
month the buſineſs of pruning 
may be continued, and as the 
hardier kinds are diſpatched, it 
will be ſafe to advance to thoſe a 
little more tender. 

In the Kircuten-Garpen. Look 
over the cauliflower-plants under 
glaſſes. Lay ſome dry firaw upon 
the muſhroom beds, to preſerve 
them froſt and wet, and change it 
once in three days. Plant endive 
for ſeeds, let all tender crops be 
defended from cold and wet, by 
mats on hoops, or by peaſe ftraw, 
or reed-hedges. Let lettuce-ſeeds 
of the common ſorts be ſown in 
ſome well - ſheltered place, and let 
a ſmall crop of peas and another 
of beans be now ſown, and let a 
bed be prepared for carrot-ſeed. 
Lay in a farther crop of endive 
for blanching. Search for ſnails 
in holes, and caterpillars neſts up- 
on the trees. Chuſe a mild and 
moiſt day to make a plantation of 
of early cabbage, in a rich and 
dry ſoil. About the end of the 
month, let hot-beds be prepared 
for raiſing early cucumbers and me- 
lons. 

In the Gzeen-House. If the 
middle of the days be mild, give 
the plants air. If the froſt be ſe- 
vere, let the gardener keep all 
cloſe ; and if the froſt continues 
hard, let mats be placed before all 
the glaſſes; and if there 1s a flue 
under the green-houſe, there muſt 
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be a little fire uſed to keep the air 


in a gentle warmth; and where 
there is no flue, let ſome clear 
fire be made in a portable furnace, 


or ſeveral wax candles be kept 


burning, while the windows are 
kept cloſe; let the waterings be 
very ſparing : let all dead leaves 
be taken off and carried out of the 
green-houſe, and wherever there 
appears any mouldineſs let it be 
carefully and perfectly cleared off 
with a ſponge dipped in warm 
water. Let the ſame care be ta- 
ken in the caſe of infects, only in- 
ſtead of warm water alone, let the 
ſponge be wetted in a ſtrong and 
warm decoction of wood foot, 
and tobacco. 

In the STove, the ſame kind of 
care muſt be taken, but in a 
greater degree : the heat muſt be 
kept up, or all is loſt. When any 
foul or dead leaves are ſeen, let 
them be taken off and carried out 
of the houſe, and let ſuch plants 
as require water have it regularly, 
but in ſmall quantities. About 
the end of the month it will be 


proper to repair the bark-bed in 


the ſtove: one of the fineſt days 


that happen muſt be choſe for that 


urpoſe, and the work conducted 
with diſpatch and care: all this 
time let tlie heat of the air be care- 
fully kept up by the thermometer. 


JASMINE, or Jessamine, Jaſmi- 


Scarlet IAs Mix E, Bignonia. 


num. SEE JASMINUM. 
See 
BIGNONIA. 


Perſian JASMINE, a ſpecies of Syrin- 


American JASMINE, Ipomoea. 


ga. See the article SYRINGA. 
See 
Irouok4. 


Arabian IAs MIX E, Nyctanthes. See 


J 


NyYCTANTHES. 


ASMINUM, the Jaſmine, or Jeſ- 


ſamine-tree. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
arder of the monogynia, belong- 
ing to the diandria claſs of plants ; 
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winter ſhould prove ſevere, 


order 1. of claſs II. The calyx 


JAS 


is a tubulated, oblong, 
perianthium, conſiſting of A 
leaf, and divided into five eres 
ſegments at the edge. The . 
rolla conſiſts of a ſingle 
The tube is cylindric, and long: 
the limb plane, and divided in 
five ſegments. The fruit i, 2 
ſmooth oval berry, containing tao 
cells. The ſeeds are two in nun. 
ber ; they are large, of an on 
oblong figure, convex on one fide, 
and flat on the other, and they ve 
covered with a membrane. 
Species, Of this genus are rg 
koned five ſpecies. 1. Jaſminun, 
with winged leaves, placed oppo- 
fite, or the common White ji. 
mine. 2. Jaſminum, with tr 
liate leaves, placed oppoſite, com- 
monly called the Ivy-leafed Ja- 
mine. 3. Jaſminum, with trifo- 
liate and fingle leaves placed alter- 
nate, and angular branches, ot 
the common Yellow Jaſmine. 4. 
Jaſminum, with alternate, triſo- 
liate, winged leaves, and angular 
branches. 5. Jaſminum, with al 
ternate, trifoliate, winged leaves, 
and taper branches, or the duet. 
ſcented Yellow Indian Jaſmine. 
Culture, Theſe are all ſhrubby 
plants. The firſt ſpecies 15 à 0% 
tive of ſeveral parts of India, 1 
flowers well in this country, but 
never produces any fruit, and 1 
eaſily propagated by laying dow 
the branches, which will take root 
in one year, and may then be cat 
from the old plants, and planted 
where they are deſigned to reman. 
It may alſo be propagated by * 
tings, which ſhould be plant 
early in the autumn; and if 


ſurface of the ground * 


them muſt be covered with * 
ſea- coal aſhes, or ſaw-duſt, e, 
will prevent the froſt from 1 
ting deep into the ground; the 
theſe muſt be removed when 


weather turns mild: in 
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moved they ſhould be 
_— they 28 to 
pan” "which ſhould be either 
remain 3 W IC 
zeainſt ſome wall, pale, or other 
fence, where the flexible branches 
may be ſupported : theſe plants 
ſhould be permitted to grow rude 
in the ſummer, nor ſhould they 
be pruned or nailed till the middle 
or end of March, when the froſty 
weather is paſt. Of this ſpecies 
there are two varieties, with va- 
riepated leaves; one with white, 
and the other with yellow ſtripes : 
the laſt is the moſt common. Theſe 
are propagated by buding them 
on the plane Jaſmine ; they ſhould 
be planted in a warm fituation, 
eſpecially the white ſtriped, the 
branches of which, in very ſevere 
weather, ſhould be covered with 
mats, or ſtraw. The ſecond ſpe- 
cies is alſo a native of India, and 
is propagated either by ſeeds, or 
laying down the branches ; if by 
ſceds, you ſhould make a mode- 
rate hot-bed in the ſpring, into 
which ſhould be plunged ſome 
imall pots, filled with freſh, light 
earth; and in a day or two, when 
theearth in the pots is warm, you 
muſt put the ſeeds therein ; about 
four in each pot will be ſufficient, 
covering them about an inch thick, 
with the ſame light earth, and 
obſerving to refreſh the pots with 
water as often as you ſhall per- 
ceive the earth dry. In about fix 
or eight weeks after ſowing, the 
ts will appear above ground ; 
a which time it will be neceſſary 
o remove the pots into another 
hot-bed of a moderate tem- 
perature, in order to bring the 
Plants forward : they muſt be wa- 
tered as often as is neceſſary, and 
in the great heat of the day, the 
rap ſhould be tilted very high, 
ad ſhaded with mats, to prevent 
e plants from being ſcorched with 


About the middle of May 
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you ſhould begin to harden them 
to the open air, by taking off the 
—_ when the weather is warm, 

ut this ſhould be done with cau- 
tion, as the plants will be much 
injured if expoſed to the ſun in a 
very hot day at firſt: in June the 
pots ſhould be taken out of the 
hot-bed, and placed in ſome ſhel- 
tered ſituation, where they may 
remain till the beginning of Octo- 
ber, at which time they muſt be 


carried into the green-houſe, where 


they ſhould have as much free air 
as poſſible. During the winter they 
will require to be frequently, but 
gently watered ; in March follow- 
ing they muſt be removed each into 
a ſeparate pot, with the earth about 
their roots, and if they are plung- 
ed into a freſh moderate hot bed, 
it will greatly facilitate their root- 
ing again, and be of great ſervice 
to the plants; they muſt be inured 
to the open air, into which 


they ſhould be moved about the 


middle of May, in a warm 
ſituation, and in winter th 
are to be houſed, as before. If 
you would propagate this plant 
from layers, the ſhoots ſhould be laid 
down in March, and if carefully 
attended to, they will be rooted by 
the ſucceeding ſpring, and fit to 
be tranſplanted; when they muſt 
be planted in pots, filled with 
light earth, and managed as di- 


rected for the ſeedling plants. 


The third ſpecies grows naturally 
in the ſouth of Europe, and is 
eaſily propagated by ſuckers, or 
layers, but is ſeldom to be ſeen 
in the gardens. The native place 
of the fourth ſpecies is not knowyn; 
it is, however, propagated by bud- 
ding, or inarching upon the com- 
mon white Jaſmine, on which it 
takes very well, and is rendered 
hardier than thoſe which are upon 
their own ſtocks. The fifth ſpecies, 

| which 
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be a little fire uſed to keep the air 


in a gentle warmth; and where 
there 1s no flue, let ſome clear 
fire be made in a portable furnace, 
or ſeveral wax candles be kept 
burning, while the windows are 
kept cloſe ; let the waterings be 
very ſparing : let all dead leaves 
be taken off and carried out of the 
green-houſe, and wherever there 
appears any mouldineſs let it be 
carefully and perfectly cleared off 
with a ſponge dipped in warm 
water. Tas the ſame care be ta- 
ken in the caſe of inſects, only in- 
ſtead of warm water alone, let the 
ſponge be wetted in a ſtrong and 
warm decoction of wood foot, 
and tobacco. 

In the Srovz, the ſame kind of 
care muſt be taken, but in a 
greater degree : the heat muſt be 
kept up, or all is loſt. When any 
foul or dead leaves are ſeen, let 
them be taken off and carried out 
of the houſe, and let ſuch plants 
as require water have it regularly, 


but in ſmall quantities. About 


the end of the month it will be 


proper to repair the bark-bed in 
the ſtove : one of the fineſt days 
that happen muſt be choſe for that 
urpoſe, and the work conducted 
with diſpatch and care : all this 
time let the heat of the air be care- 
fully kept up by the thermometer. 
JASMINE, or Jessamine, Jaſmi- 
num. SEE JASMINUM. 
Scarlet JasMinNe, Bignonia. 
BicnoNla. 


See 


Perſian IAas uIxE, a ſpecies of Syrin- 


ga. See the article SYRINGA. 
American IAsMIx E, Ipomoea. 
IpoMOEaA. 
Arabian Jasminz, Nyctanthes. See 
NycTAnTHEs. | 
JASMINUM, the Jaſmine, or Jeſ- 
ſamine-tree. 
Chara#ers. This is a genus of the 
arder of the monogynia, belong- 
ing to the diandria claſs of plants ; 


See 


order 1. of claſs II. The calyx 
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liate and ſingle leaves placed alter. 


never produces any fruit, and 1s 


from the old plants, and planted 


JAS 
is a tubulated, oblong, pe: 
perianthium, conſiſting of a fn 
leaf, and divided into fie — 
ſegments at the edge. The. 
rolla conſiſts. of a ſingle 
The tube is cylindric, and ors. 
the limb plane, and divided inn 
five ſegments. The fruit i; 2 
ſmooth oval berry, containing tao 
cells. The ſeeds are two in num- 
ber ; they are large, of an on, 
oblong figure, convex on one fide 
and flat on the other, and they are 
covered with a membrane, 
Species, Of this penus are 
koned five ſpecies. 1 * 
with winged leaves, placed oppo- 
fite, or the common White ji. 
mine. 2. Jaſminum, with tri6- 
liate leaves, placed oppoſite, con. 
monly called the Ivy-leafed | 
mine. 3. Jaſminum, with trif- 


nate, and angular branches, or 
the common Yellow Jaſmine. 4. 
Jaſminum, with alternate, triſo- 
liate, winged leaves, and angulz 
branches. 5. Jaſminum, with al. 
ternate, trifoliate, winged leaves, 
and taper branches, or the Sweet 
ſcented Yellow Indian Jaſmine. 
Culture. Theſe are all ſhrubby 
plants. The firſt ſpecies 15 2 0% 
tive of ſeveral parts of India, i 
flowers well in this country, but 


eafily propagated by laying donn 
the 4. which will take root 
in one year, and may then be cu 


where they are deſigned to emal 
It may alſo be propagated 1 
tings, which ſhould be mw 
early in the autumn; and if 
winter ſhould prove ſevere, 
ſurface of the ground between 
them muſt be covered with un 
ſea- coal aſhes, or ſau- duſt, * 
will prevent the froſt from po. 
ting deep into the ground; ri 
theſe muſt be removed when 


weather turns mild: run 
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here they are deſigned to 
N ould be either 
- > ſome wall, pale, or other 

> 06h where the flexible branches 
may be ſupported : theſe plants 
hould be permitted to grow rude 
in the ſummer, nor ſhould they 
be pruned or nailed till the middle 
or end of March, when the froſty 
weather is paſt. Of this ſpecies 
there are two varieties, with va- 
riepated leaves; one with white, 
and the other with yellow ſtripes: 
the laſt is the moſt common. Theſe 
are propagated by buding them 
on the plane Jaſmine ; they ſhould 
be planted in a warm fituation, 
eſpecially the white ſtriped, the 
branches of which, in very ſevere 
weather, ſhould be covered with 
mats, or ſtraw. The ſecond ſpe- 
cies is alſo a native of India, and 
is propagated either by ſeeds, or 
laying down the branches ; if by 
ſceds, you ſhould make a mode- 
rate hot-bed in the ſpring, into 
which ſhould be plunged ſome 
imall pots, filled with freſh, light 


earth; and in a day or two, when 


theearth in the pots is warm, you 
muſt put the ſeeds therein ; about 
fourin each pot will be ſufficient, 
covering them about an inch thick, 
with the ſame light earth, and 
obſerving to refreſh the pots with 
water as often as you ſhall per- 
ceiye the earth dry. In about fix 
or eight weeks after ſowing, the 
ts will appear above ground ; 

at which time it will be neceſſary 
o remove the pots into another 
hot. bed of a moderate tem- 
Prrature, in order to bring the 
plants forward: they muſt be wa- 
ed as often as is neceſſary, and 
u the great heat of the day, the 
glaſſes ſhould be tilted very high, 
yy ſhaded with mats, to prevent 
2 from being ſcorched with 
About the middle of M ay 
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duns are removed they ſhould be 


JAS 


you ſhould begin to harden them 
to the open air, by taking off the 
glaſſes when the weather is warm, 
but this ſhould be done with cau- 
tion, as the plants will be much 
injured if expoſed to the ſun in a 
very hot day at firſt: in June the 
pots ſhould be taken out of the 
hot-bed, and placed in ſome ſhel- 
tered ſituation, where they may 
remain till the beginning of Octo- 
ber, at which time they muſt be 
carried into the green-houſe, where 
they ſhould have as much free air 
as poſhble. During the winter they 
will require to be frequently, but 
gently watered ; in March follow- 
ing they muſt be removed each into 
a ſeparate pot, with the earth about 
their roots, and if they are plung- 
ed into a freſh moderate hot bed, 
it will greatly facilitate their root- 
ing again, and be of great ſervice 
to the plants; they muſt be inured 
to the open air, into which 


they ſhould be moved about the 


middle of May, in a warm 
ſituation, and in winter t 

are to be houſed, as before. If 
you would propagate this plant 
from layers, the ſhoots ſhould be laid 
down in March, and if carefully 


attended to, they will be rooted by 


the ſucceeding ſpring, and fit to 
be tranſplanted; when they muſt 
be planted in pots, filled with 
light earth, and managed as di- 
rected for the ſeedling plants. 
The third ſpecies grows naturally 
in the ſouth of Europe, and is 
eaſily propagated by ſuckers, or 
layers, but is ſeldom to be ſeen 
in the gardens. The native place 
of the fourth ſpecies is not known; 
it is, however, propagated by bud- 
ding, or inarching upon the com- 
mon white Jaſmine, on which it 
takes very well, and is rendered 
hardier than thoſe which are upon 
their own ſtocks. The fifth ſpecies, 

which 


IBE 


which s naturally in India, 
may be propagated like the ſe- 
eo 


IBERIS, Candy Tuft, or Sciatica 


creſs. 

Characters. This is a us of 
the order of the ſiliculoſa, belong- 
ing to the tetradynamia claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs XV. 
The calyx is a four-leafed, decidu- 
ous perianthium. The leaves are 


equal, ſmall, oval, concave, and 


patent. The corolla conſiſts of 
four u 
obtuſe figure, with long erect un- 
gues, of which the two exterior 
petals are longer than the other 
two. The fruit is a roundiſh, erect, 
compreſſed pod, divided into two 
cells, by an intermediate partition. 
The ſeed is fingle, and of an oval 


figure. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
nine ſpecies. 1. Shrubby Iberis, 
with entire wedge-ſhaped, blunt 
leaves, commonly called Tree Can- 
dy Taft. 2. Shrubby Iberis, with 
narrow, acute, entire leaves, com- 
monly called perennial Candy 
Tuft. 3. Shrubby Iberis, with 
leaves indented at the top. 4. 
Iberis, with roundiſh crenated 
leaves. Iberis, with ſpear- 
Maped, pointed leaves; the un- 
der ones ſawed, and the upper en- 
tire, commonly called Candy Tuft. 
6. Iberis, with ſpear-ſhaped, un- 
divided leaves, and hemiſpheric 
corymbus's. 7. Iberis, with acute, 


ſpear-ſhaped, indented leaves, and 


rs growing in bunches. 8. 
Iberis, with narrow leaves, dilated 
and ſawed at their top. 9: Iberts, 
with ſinuated leaves, and a ſingle, 
naked ſtalk, called Rock Creſs. 
Culture. The three firſt ſpecies 
are ſhrubby plants: the firſt is a na- 
tive of Sicily and Petfia, and very 
ſeldom produces ſeeds in this coun- 
try, but flowers all the winter ; it 
is therefore propagated by cut- 


tings only, which ſhould be plant- 
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duly watered; in abou 


the borders wh 


ual petals, of an oval, 


tumn, and when the plants a 


- planting, the ſeeds ſhoul 
in thin patches, 


IBE 


ed during ſome of ch 
months, ſhaded from the _ 


after, they will be wos anf 
they may be planted in Pots, or in 
rs Where they are de. 
ſigned to ſtand. This fort bei 
ſomewhat tender is generally * 
ſerved in green-houſes in the wir 
ter, but in moderate weather it wil 
bear the open air, if planted in: 
warm fituation, and a dry ſoil, and 
covered in very hard froſts with 
mats, reeds, ſtraw, or peas-hauln, 
There 1s a variety of this with u. 
riegated leaves, preſerved in fone 
curious gardens; but this nt 
being ſo hardy as the plane for, 
muſt be treated more tenderly in 
winter. The ſecond ſpecies i 
a native of Crete, and continues 
green all the year, and the flow 
ers are of as long duration z 
thoſe of the firſt ſort; it rarely 
produces ſeeds in England, ad 
is propagated by flips, which in 
ſummer eaſily take root; and the 
plants may be treated in the ma- 
ner directed for the firſt for. 
The third ſpec 


ies is à native af 


ropagated by 5 
ſown on a ſhady border, mat 


ſtrong enough to be removed, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted on 2 ſhady 
border, where they are det 
to remain: they will require 
other culture but to be kept ci 
from weeds. The reſt are 7 
nual plants. The ſeeds * 
fifth were er ſown to 

edgings for borders in 
— 5 den: of this fort there ar 
two different variezies, obe e 
red, the other with white my 
As theſe plants will not bear * 


and when 


IC 


ILE 


e crown pretty ſtrong, they 
fad de lo eo ey as to leave no 
more than fix or eight in A patch, 
to flower; they will require no 0- 
ther culture but to be kept clean 
om weeds. The fixth fort is a 
native of Crete: the ſeventh of 
ewitzerland ; theſe require the 
Game treatment with the fifth: the 
eighth is preſerved in botanic gar- 
dens, only for the fake of variety, 
and may be agated as has 
been directed for the fifth ſpecies : 


the ninth grows naturally on ſandy 


England, and is ſeldom admitted 
into gardens. 

ICE PLANT, a ſpecies of Meſem- 
bryanthemum. See the article 
MzSEMERYANTHEMUM. 
JESSAMINE, or Jaſmine. See Jas- 
MINE, 

ILEX, the Holly tree. 
Cbaracterr. This is a genus of the 
order of the digynia, belonging 
to the tetrandria claſs of plants; 


order 2. of claſs IV. The calyx ' 


is a very ſmall permanent perian- 
thiem, divided into four ſegments 
at the verge. The corolla conſiſts 
of a ſingle, plane petal, divided 
into four large, roundiſh, hollow, 
patent ſegments, cohering only at 
the ungues. The fruit is a round- 
ſh berry, containing four. cells, 
The ſeeds are ſingle, oſſeous, ob- 
long, and obtuſe, gibbous on one 
ide, and angular on the other. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
hve fpecies. 1. Hex, with oval, 
acute, ſpiney leaves, or the com- 
mon Holly. 2. Ilex, with oval, 
ſpear ſhaped, ſawed leaves, com- 
monly called Dahoon Holly. 3. 
Ilex, with broad, ſpear-ſhaped, ob- 
tuſe, entire leaves, 4. Ilex, with 
Wedge-ſhaped, three · pointed leaves. 
8 Ilex, with winged leaves. 

— Theſe are all ſhrubby 
Plants. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
hat of the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
be, of Japan, and Virginia: 
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and rocky places in ſeveral parts of 


diſtant. 


1L E 


of this ſort there are ſeveral varie- 
ties, with variegated leaves, which 
are propagated in the nurſery gar- 
dens for ſale: they are all propa- 
gated by budding, or grafting them 
upon the common Green Holly. 
The common Holly grows natu- 
rally in woods, and foreſts, in ma- 
ny parts of England, and is a 
beantiful tree in the winter. 'The 
ſecond ſpecies grows naturally in 
Carolina. The third is a native 


of Aſia. They are to be raiſed by 


ſowing the acorns in March; in 
order to which they ſhould be ga- 
thered in Auguſt as ſoon as ripe, 
and kept in dry earth or ſand till 
ſpring. The ground on which 
they are to be ſown muſt be well 
dug, and cleanſed from all noxious 
weeds; then levelled even, and 
the great clods broken ; after this 
ſeveral rills are to be drawn along 
it with a hoe of about two inches 
deep, and from one foot to two 
In theſe the acorns are to 
be laid two or three inches aſunder, 
and the ground then drawn over 
them with a rake. In the middle 
of April the young plants will ap- 
pear; but for the firſt year they 
will make but very little progreſs 
in ſize, and are to be kept clear of 
weeds ; the year following they 
will grow very quick, and in the 
March after their ſowing, the 
ground between the rows muſt be 
carefully and lightly dug up, which 
will greatly facilitate their taking 
root. In the April after their 
ſowing, the plants which ſtand too 
cloſe muſt be taken up, and tranſ- 
planted to the places where they 
are to ſtand. There is much care 
to be taken in the tranſplanting 
them, for having a long tap- root 


they are not ſo quick in taking root 


in a new ground, as thoſe which 
have more ſtringy ones. They 
uſually ſucceed better when of four 


or five year's growth, than while 
ſmaller; but they require a 1 
e 


IMP 


deal of watering, and when firſt 
planted ſhould have the earth all 
about them made ſoft as pap: 
they do beſt in a loamy ſoil, and 
are much in eſteem for hedges in 
wilderneſs quarters. See the ar- 
ticle HE DGE. 

The fourth and fifth ſorts are natives 
of South America, and are tender 


plants, but never cultivated in this 
country, except in botanic garden 


for the ſake of variety. 

ILEx, is alſo a ſpecies of Quercus. 
See the article Quercus. 
IMPATIENS, Balſam, or Female 
Balſamine. 


Charafers. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogamia, be- 


longing to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
= order 5. of claſs XIX. 
e calyx conſiſts of a perianthi- 
um, compoſed of two very ſmall 
deciduous and coloured leaves, 
placed on the fide of the corolla. 
The corolla conſiſts of five ringent 
unequal petals, roundiſh, and ſhap- 
ed like a lip-flower : the upper 
part is ere, ſlightly cut at the 
point into three parts, where it is 
ſharp pointed, forming the upper 
hp. The two lower petals are 
broad, obtuſe, irregular, and re- 
flexed : theſe conſtitute the lower 
Hp: the intermediate pair are 
alike, and are placed oppoſite, 
Joining at their baſe. It hasa nec- 
tarium at the bottom of the flower, 
ſhaped like a hood or cawl, which 
is oblique to the mouth, riſing on 
the outſide, with the baſe ending 
in a tail or ſpur. The fruit is a 
capſule, with one cell, opening 
with an elaſticity in five valves, 
which twiſt ſpirally, and contain 
ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds fixed to a 
column. 
Speciks. Of this genus Linnæus 
reckons ſeven ſpecies ; but of theſe 
the two following only are to be 
met with in the Engliſh gardens. 
1. Impatiens, with footſtalks, ſuſ- 
taining many ſingle flowers, oval 
leaves, and ſtalks with ſwelling 
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however, they | pai are ſtron: 


IMPERATORIA, Maſterwort. 


parts of the north of England; 


IMP 


joints, or the Nel; me !angere, 


Impatiens, with footftalke 47 
taining fingle flowers, * 
in cCluſters, ſpear- ſhaped 
and neQariums, ſhorter in 8 
flower, or the female Balſamine 
Culture. Theſe are annual plant, 
The firſt ſpecies grows naturallyin 
Canada, and the woody. part; of 
Europe, particularly in feen 


it is, however, frequently ; 
duced into 8 — . 
—_ _ if the ſeeds are per. 
mitted to ſcatter, they generally 
fucceed better than 1— they we 
fown, for unleſs they are fown in 
the autumn, ſoon after they ar 
ripe, they rarely grow. The 
pum require no other care but i 
kept clean from weeds, and 
thinned where they grow too cloſe: 
they ſhould have a ſhady ſituation, 
and a moiſt foil. Of the ſecond 
ſpecies, which grows naturally in 
India, there are ſeveral varieties; 
as the white, the red, and ſtriped 
flowered, and likewiſe the fingle 
and double flowering : theſe forts 
are ſo hardy as to riſe in the full 
ground, and when the ſeeds ſcat 
ter, the plants will come up the 
following ſpring ; but theſe do not 
come to flower ſo early as thok 
which are raiſed upon a hot-bed; 


ger-plants, and continue m 
longer in the autumn in 

than the others, ſo are an orna- 
ment to the garden, where there 
is a ſcarcity of flowers. 


Charaers. The Imperatoria 51 
enus of the order of be 
longing to the pentandra © 
of "ag order 2. of claſs V. 
The general umbel 15 yn - 
multiple. The partial umbels ps 
unequal. The partial . 
of the length of the vm 
and formed of 8 narro 
leaves. The perianthium 
obſervable. 'The general * 
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. *Orm. The fingle flowers are 
23 each of fre inflex, cor- 
due, and nearly equal petals. 
The fruit 15 naked, round, com- 
prefſed, and ſeparable into two 
parts. The ſeeds are two, oval, 
furrowed, with two lines on one 
$de, and ſurrounded with a broad 
in. ; 
hene. Of this genus there is 
only one ſpecies. ; 
Cubure. This is a perennial plant, 
which grows naturally upon the 
mountains of Auſtria and Switzer- 
and: it flowers in June, and ri- 
pens its ſeeds in Auguſt : it is pro- 
pagated either by ſeeds, or by 
parting of the roots ; if by ſeeds, 
ſhould be ſown in autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, on a bed 


or border, in a ſhady ſituation. 


In the ſpring, when the plants ap- 
pear, they ſhould be carefully 
weeded, and if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove very dry, let them now and 
then be refreſhed with water, 
which will greatly promote their 
= About the beginning of 

y, if you find the plants come 
up cloſe together, prepare a moiſt 
ſhady border, and thinning the 
plants fo as to leave them at the 
diſtance of fix inches aſunder: 
plant thoſe which you draw up 
into the border, about the ſame 
ſtance apert, being careful to wa- 
ter them duly, if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove dry, until they have taken 
root; after which time theſe 


plants, as alſo thoſe remaining on 


the ſeed- beds, will require no o- 
ther culture but to be kept free 
from weeds, which may be eaſily 
effected, by hoeing the ground 


vetween the plants now and then 


in dry weather. 


The following 
autumn theſe 


plants ſhould be 


tranſplanted to the places where 


are deſigned to remain, which 
uld be in a rich, moiſt ſoil, at 
2 diſtance of two feet aſunder : 

en they have taken root, they 


INA 


will require no other care but to 
de kept clear from weeds. In the 
ſpring, before they ſhoot, the 
ground ſhould be every year gent- 
ly dug between the plants, in do- 
ing which great care ſhould be ta- 
ken not to injure the roots. If you 
would propagate this plant by off- 
ſets, the roots ſhould be parted 
at Michaelmas, and planted in a 
ſhady fituation, at the ſame diſ- 
tance that has been directed for the 
ſeedling plants, and they may have 
the ſame mauagement. 

Medicinal Les. The root of this 
plant is uſed in medicine, and is 
eſteemed cordial, Sudorific, Alexi- 
pharmic, and good againſt peſti- 
lential and malignant diſeaſes; and 
againſt poiſons. A decoction of it 
in wine, uſed as a gargle, is ſaid 
to cure the tooth-ach ; and exter- 
nally it is much commended for the 
itch, and other ſcabs and ulcers. 


INARCHING, in gardening, is a 


method of grafting, commonly 
called grafting by approach, and 
15 uſed when the ſtock intended to 
graft on, and the tree from which 
the graft is to be taken, ftand ſo 
near, or can be brought ſo near, 
that they may be joined together. 
The method of performing it is 
as follows : take the branch you 
would inarch, and having fitted it 


to that part of the ſtock where you 


intend to join it, pare away the 
rind and wood on one fide, about 
three inches in length. After the 
ſame manner cut the ftock or 
branch in the place where the graft 
is to be united, ſo that the rind of: 
both may join equally together; 
then cut a little tongue upwards in 
the graft, and make a notch in the 
ſtock to admit it; ſo that when 
they are joined, the tongue will 
prevent their ſlipping, and the 
oraft will more cloſely unite with 
the ſtock. Having thus placed 
them exactly . tie them 
with ſome baſs, or other ſoft wins: 

then 


1INO 
then cover the place with grafting 
clay, to prevent the air from en- 
tering to dry the wound, or the 
wes from getting in to rot the 
ſtock : you ſhould allo fix a ſtake 
in the ground, to which that part 
of the ſtock, together with the 
graft, ſhould be faſtened, to pre- 
vent the wind from breaking them 
aſunder, which is often the caſe, 
when this precaution is not obſerv- 
ed. In this manner they are to 
remain about four months, in 
whica time they will be ſufficiently 
united, and the graft may then be 
cut from the mother tree, obſerv- 
ing to ſlope it off cloſe to the 
ſtock ; and if at this time you co- 
ver the joined parts with freſh 
grafting-clay, it will be of great 
ſervice to the graft. This opera- 
tion is always performed in April 
or May, and 1s commonly prac- 
tiſed upon myrtles, jaſmines, wal- 
nuts, firs, pines, and ſeveral other 
trees that will not ſucceed by com- 
mon grafting, or buddivg. 
Baſtard INDIGO, Amorpha, See 
AMORPHA. 
INAG, a ſpecies of Mimoſa. See 
the article MiuosA. 
INOCULATION, or Buppins, in 
gardening, is commonly practiſed 
upon all forts of ſtone- fruit, as nec- 
tarines, peaches, apricots, plums, 
cherries, as alſo upon oranges and 
jaſmines; and, indeed, 
preferable to any fort of grafting 
for moſt ſorts of fruit. The me- 
thod of performing it is as follows: 
you mult be provided with a ſharp 
penknife with a flat haft, which 
is to raiſe the bark of the ftock 
to admit the bud ; and fome ſound 
baſs-mat, which ſhould be ſoaked 
in water, to increaſe its ſtrength, 
and render it more pliable; then 
Having taken off the cuttings from 
the trees you would propagate, 


you muſt chooſe a ſmooth part of 


| the ſtock about five or ſix inches 


above the ſurface of the ground, 
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this 1s. 


bandage, 


INO 


if deſigned for dwarfs; but if foe 
ſtandards, they ſhould be buddes 
fix feet above ground; then vin 
your knife make an horizontyc, 
acroſs the rind of the flock * 
from the middle of that cut 2 
a ſlit downwards, about two inches 
in length, ſo that it may be in the 
form of a T; but you mul be 
careful not to cut too deep, les 
you wound the ſtock ; then har. 
ing cut off the leaf from the bud, 
leaving the foot-ſtalk remaining, 
you ſhould make a croſs cut, about 
half an inch below the eye, and 
with your knife ſlit off the bud, 
with part of the wood to it : this 
done, you mult with your knife | 
pull off that part of the wod 
which was taken with the bud, 
obſerving whether the eye of the 
bud be left to it or not; for al 
thoſe buds which loſe their eyes in 
ſtripping, are good for nothing: 
then having gently raiſed the bark 
of the ſtock with the flat haſt of 
your penknife clear to the wood, 
thruſt the bud therein, obſerving 
to place it ſmooth between the 
rind and wood of the ſtock, cat 
ting off any part of the rind be- 
longing to the bud, that may be 
too long for the flit made in the 
ſtock ; and ſo having exaRly ite 
the bud to the ſtock, tie then 
cloſely round with baſs- mat, be. 
ginning at the under part of the 
ſlit, and ſo proceeding to the top, 
taking care not to bind 5 
eye of the bud, which ſhould 

left open. 1 
When your buds have ome 
lated three weeks or a mol 

thoſe which are freſh and plum? 
you may be ſure are joined; 55 
at this time you ſhould looſen 

which if it be not 
in time, will injure if not deſtrof 
the bud. The March ole | 
cut off the ſtock ſloping» 1 
three inches above the ÞuG 


4 
to what is left faſten the 1 
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| roceeds from = bud : 5 

continue no longer than 
— after which the ſtock 
nuſt be cut off cloſe above the 
bad. The time for inoculating is 
Fom the middle of June to the mid- 
de of Auguſt: but the moſt gene- 
ul rule is, when you obferve the 
buds formed at the extremity of 
the fame year's ſhoot, which 1s a 
fon of their having finiſhed their 

ring growth. The firſt ſort com- 
monly inoculated is the apricot, 
and the laſt the orange-tree, which 
ſhould never be done till the latter 
end of Auguſt. And in doing 
this work, you ſhould always make 
choice of cloudy weather; for if it 
be done in the middle of the day, 
when the weather is hot, the 
ſhoots will perſpire ſo faſt, as to 
leave the buds deſtitute of moi- 
ſure, 


INULA, Elecampane. 


Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygamia ſuperflua, 
belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs 
of plants; order 2. of claſs XIX. 
The calyx is an imbricated perian- 
tlium, compoſed of looſe, ſpread- 
ing, ſmall leaves; the exterior be- 
ing the broadeſt, but all of an e- 
qual length. The compound flow- 
er is radiated, and broad. The 


| hermaphrodite florets are very 


numerous in the diſk, and of 
equal height. 'The female florets 
p the _ are numerous, and 
dgue-inaped. The proper her- 
maphrodite is ar erect, 
and cut into five parts at the ex- 
temity. The proper female flow- 
TB tongue-ſhaped, narrow, and 


tre. There is no perianthium. 


The cup, Which is permanent, 


contains a fingle, narrow, four- 
2 ſeed, crowned with a 
dum of the ſame length with the 


bo The receptacle is plane and 


Pecies. Lin næus diſtinguiſhes thir- 
ſpecies of this genus. Of 


1 


IN u 


theſe the following only are known 


in the gardens. 1. Inula, with 
oval, rough leaves, woolly on their 
under-ſide, and the ſcales of the 
cup oval, or the Greater Starwort, 
called Elecampane. 2. Inula, with 
hairy, indented leaves, thoſe at 
the bottom oval, but thoſe on the 
ſtalks ſpear-ſhaped, and embracing 
the ſtalks, which have but few 
flowers. 3. Inula, with ſpear- 
ſhaped, recurved, ſawed leaves, 
hairy flowers, growing ſingly, and 
angular branches. 4. Inula, with 
ſpear-ſhaped, recurved leaves, 
which are indented, and rough 
flowers, growing in cluſters. 5. 
Inula, with narrow, fleſhy leaves, 
ending in three points, called 
Golden Samphire. 6. Inula, with 
ſoft, hairy, ſpear-ſhaped, intire 
leaves, and one flower on a ſtalk. 
7. Inula, with oblong, intire, 
rough leaves, and a hairy ſtalk, 
divided by a corymbus, and flow- 
ers growing in cluſters. 8. Inula, 
with ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, 
embracing the ſtalk, hairy on their 
underſide, and an ere, branch- 


ing ſtalk. 9. Inula, with ſpear- 


ſhaped, prickly leaves, half em- 
bracing the ſtaik, which is taper, 
and has but one flower. 

Culture. Theſe are all perennial 
plants. The firft ſpecies of this 
plant grows naturally in many parts 
of this country, but is alſo culti- 
vated in the gardens, and may be 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe; and if they are 
permitted to ſcatter, the plants 
will come up the following ſpring, 
without any further trouble, and 
may either be tranſplanted the 
following autumn, or if they 
are deſigned to remain, they ſhould 
be hoed out to the diſtanee of ten 
inches or a foot each way, and 
conſtantly kept clean from weeds. 
This plant is, however, generally 


propagated by off-fets, which, if 


cact ally 
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carefully taken from the old roots, 
with a bud or eye to each, will take 
root very eaſily. The beſt time for 
this is autumn, as ſoon as the 
leaves begin to decay: theſe ſhould 
be planted in rows, about a foot 
aſunder, and nine or ten inches 
diſtance in the rows. The follow- 
ing ſpring the ground muſt be 
kept clean from weeds, and if in 
autumn it is ſlightly dug, it will 
promote the growth of the roots. 
It thrives beſt in a gentle, loamy 
foil, not too dry. The fecond 
ſpecies is a native of Italy, and 
the ſouth parts of France. 'The 
third is a native of many parts in 
the north of Europe. The fourth 
ſpecies grows naturally in ſeveral 
mountains in the north of Europe; 


the fiſth, on the ſea-coaſts of this 


the ſixth is a native of 
Germany; and the ſeventh of 
Hungary : the eighth grows na- 
turally in Auſtria, Bohemia, and 
other parts of Europe : it has an 
annual ſtalk, as has alſo the ninth 
ſpecies, which 1s a native of the 
ſouth of France. All theſe will 
thrive and flower in the open air 
of this country, and may be pro- 
pagated by parting the roots in 
autumn, which is alſo the beſt time 
for tranſplanting them: they will 
require no other culture but to 
be kept clear from weeds. They 
may be alſo propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds in the ſpring, on a border 
of light earth, expoſed to the eaſt, 
where the morning ſun only is ad- 
mitted ; and when the plants ap- 
pear, they ſhould be kept clean 
from weeds till they are fit to be 
removed, when they muſt be 
tranſplanted into a ſhady border 
fix inches aſunder: during the ſnm- 
mer ſeaſon they ſhould be kept 


country; 


clean from weeds, and in autumn 


tranſp/anted to the borders where 
they are. to remain. 


Medicinal Uſes. The root of the 


Elecampane has been long famous 
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in all diforders of the breat 
lungs. It is recommended * 
dorific and alexipharmic, and 
ſuch has a place in moſt of by 
compoſitions of that intention, 
An ointment made of the frel 
roots and leaves, with lard is ” 
much recommended in the 
and other cutaneons foulneſſes, 
which jurrounds a number of fon. 
ers together, every one of which 
has, beſides this general cup, i 
own particular perianthium. The 
involucrum conſiſts of a multitad: 
of little leaves, diſpoſed in a radia 
ed manner. See the article Calvy, 
JONQUIL, a ſpecies of Narcifly, 
See NARCISSUS. 
JOHNSONIA, or Callicarpa. dee 
CALLICARPA, 
St. JOHNSWORT, Hypericun, 
See HyPERICUM. 
IPOMOEA, Scarlet Convalrulas 
Quamoclit, or American Jaſmite. 
Characters. The Ipomoea is a ge- 
nus of the order of the monogyn 
belonging to the pentandria clal 
of plants; order 1. of claſs J. 
The calyx is a very ſmall, oblong 
and permanent perianthium, dv- 
ded into five ſegments. The 
rolla conſiſts of a fingle, funnel 
| ſhaped petal. The tube neui 
cylindric, and very long. The 
limb is patent, and divided int 
five ſemi-lanceolate, plane ſeg 
ments. The fruit is a 
capſule, containing three 
The ſeeds are oval, and are 
ral in each cell. 2 
Species. Linnæus diſtin Fr 
leſs than ſeventeen ſpecies of a 
plant, which are too many t0 
all deſcribed in this work. «el 
Culture. The Quamoclit, d 
by ſome the Indian Pink, 1 rr 
tive of India, and an annual p* 
but will not bear the — 
this country: it is propag? 0 
ſeeds, which ſhould be rp 
hot- bed, in the ſpring 3 i on 


ſere- 


, , , ee 
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Jants will ſoon appear, they 
Roald be each tranſplanted into a 
mall pot filled with light earth, 
vent their twining about 


be in which caſe it will be 


Affcult to diſengage them with- 
out breaking their tops. When 
they are potted, they ſhould be 
plunged into a new hot-bed, and 
flicks placed down by each plant 
for their ſtalks to twine round. 
After they have taken new root, 
they ſhould have a good ſhare of 


air in warm weather, to prevent 


they are advanced too high to re- 
main under the frame, they ſhould 
be removed into the tan-bed in the 
ove, where they ſhould have ſup- 
as their branches will extend 
toa confiderable diſtance. In this 
place they will begin to flower in 
June, and there will be a ſucceſſion 
of flowers till the end of Septem- 
ber, and the ſeeds will ripen very 
well. All the other ann 
genus are natives of the warmer 
parts of America, and are propa- 
gated from ſeeds, much in the 
lame manner ; the ſeeds of a few, 
however, may be ſown on a warm 
border of light earth. In the 
ſpring the plants will come up, 
and in a K. ſeaſon will 
lower and produce ſeeds ; 
but moſt people raiſe the plants on 
a very gentle hot-bed, and tranſ- 

them afterwards into borders, 
which method they are brought 
o perfect their ſeeds earlier. One 
T two forts are perennial plants, 
ad may be propagated by 
reds, which muſt be ſown in 
2 hot-bed in the ſpring, and 


mana ire the 
Quamoclit. ged 


RIS, F lower-de-Luce. 

Character. This is a genus of the 

Na of che monogynia, belong- 
b do the triandria claſs of plants ; 
"Wer 1. of claſs III. The calyx 
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their drawing up weak; and wen 


s of this 
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conſiſts of ſome permanent ſpa- 
thæ, which ſeparate the flowers. 
The corolla is divided into fix 
parts, the petals are oblong and 
obtuſe. The three exterior ones 
are reflex. The interior ones are 


erect, and more acute: they all 
adhere by their ungues or baſes. 


The fruit is an oblong angular 
capſule, compoſed of three valves, 
and formed into three cells, in 
each of which is contained a num- 
ber of large ſeeds. 

Species, Of this plant are reckon- 
ed eighteen ſpecies. 1. Iris, with 
a bearded flower, a ſtalk longer 
than the leaves, and but one flow- 


er, commonly called Chalcedonian 


Iris. 2. Iris, with bearded flow- 
ers, the ſtalks lon than the 
leaves, with many flowers, or the 
common German or Wild Flower- 
de-Luce. 3. Iris, with a bearded 
flower, and a naked ftalk the length 
of the leaves, with many flow- 
ers. 4. Iris, with a bearded flow- 


er, and a leafy ſtalk the length 


of the leaves, with many flow- 
ers. 5. Iris, with a bearded flow- 


er, and a ftalk ſhorter than the 


leaves, with many flowers. 6. Iris, 
with a bearded flower, and a ftalk 
ſhorter than the leaves, with one 
flower. 7. Iris, with an unbeard- 
ed ſtalk; the inner petals ſmaller 
than the ſtigma, and ſword-ſhaped 
leaves. 8. Iris, with an unbeard- 
ed flower; the inner petals as long 
as the ſtigma, and ſword-ſhaped 
leaves, called Stinking Gladwyn. 
9. Iris, with a beardleſs flower, a 
three cornered germen, a taper 
ftalk, and narrow leaves. 10. 
Iris, with a beardleſs flower, a 
three cornered germen, a taper. 
ſtalk, and ſword-ſhaped leaves. 
11. Iris, with a beardleſs flower, 
a three cornered germen, and a 
ſtalk with flowers on two ſides. 
12. Iris, with beardleſs flowers, 
a fix-cornered germen, a taper 

8 ſtalk, 
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13. Iris, with deardleſs flowers, 
a fix-cornered germen, a ſtalk with 
flowers on both ſides, and narrow 
leaves. 14. Iris, with a beardleſs 
flower, a ſtalk ſhorter than the 
leaves, with one flower, and a 
fibrous root. 15. Ins, with a 
beardleſs flower, and four-cornered 
leaves, or the HermodaQylus of 
other authors. 16. Iris, with 
beardleſs flowers, with leaves hol- 
lowed ſmall to the point, and ſhor- 
ter than the ſtalk, or the Xiphium 
of former writers. 17. Iris, with 
beardleſs flowers, with furrowed, 
flender, hollowed, and ſharp puin- 
ted leaves, longer than its ſtalk, 
or the Perſian Xiphium. 18. Iris, 
with beardlefs flowers, with hol- 
lowed leaves, and buibs placed on 
the germen, or the Siſyrinchium. 
Culture, Theſe are all perennial 
plants. The firit ſpecies is a na- 
tive of the Eaſt, particularly near 
Conſtantinople. It flowers about 
the end of May, or beginning of 
June, but never produces any iced; 
in England. The ſecond ſpecies 
grows naturally in Germany, but 
has been long cultivated in the 
Engliſh gardens, for ornament : 
it flowers in June, and ripens ſeeds 
in Auguſt. The third ſort flowers 
and ripens ſeeds much about the 
ſame time. The fourth is a native 
of Hungary, flowers in June, but 
ſeldom produces ſeeds in England. 
The fifth 15 a natve of Portugal, 
and never ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
this country; and the ſixth, which 
grows naturally in Auſtria, bat 
rarely. The ſeventh, grows natu- 
rally in ditches, and ſtanding wa- 
ters, in molt parts of Europe, and 
particularly in England : it 1s an 
officinal plant, but not cultivated 
in the gardens. The eighth, which 
grows naturally in this country, 
is ſeldom admitted into gardens. 
The ninth is a native of Auſtria, 
Switzerland, and Siberia; it flow- 
ers in July, and ripens ices in 


1 


falk, and very narrow leaves. 


' tivated with care, uſually afſo 
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September. The tenth 
turally in North Ae 5 
nerally ripens ſeeds in this county. 
as does allo the eleventh; which 
15 a native of Virginia, The 
twelfth ſpecies grows naturally i 
Germany : the thirteenth in Aut 
tria, both which flower in July 
and ripen their ſeeds in Septen- 
ber. The fourteenth ſpecies is 
native of North America; it flog. 
ers in May, but ſeldom produces 
ſeeds in England. The preceding 


ſpecies are molt of them preſerved 


in the gardens, and are very bea 
tiful plants: their roots we tube. 
rous, and increaſe very faſt, ard 
all the ſpecies are eaſily propagatid 
by parting them. The beſt ſeafoa 
for doing which is in Auguh, 
when their flower leaves are de- 
cayed, and the whole plant be. 
gins to change colour; but thi 
ſhould always be done when the 
weather is moiſt, fo that if tle 
month of Auguſt ſhould prove ve. 
ry dry, it ſhould be deferred till 
September, though it is beſt to do 
it ſooner if it can be. Theyal 
love a ſhady and moiſt place. If 
too much dung is uſed to te 
ground, it rots their roots; and it 
they ſtand expoſed to the fun, thei 
flowers are but of very ſhort du- 
ration. They ſhould be taken i 
once in two years, to prevent ther 
extending thcir roots too far, for 
they are apt to ſpread, and to har 
bour all ſorts of vermin. Tbe c 
rious may raiſe the ſeveral ſpects 
from their ſceds, which 4 N 


from the choiceſt flowers, 


fine variety in the flowers of U 
lants they produce. They ſho! 
. ſown ſoon after they Ae ripe 
on an eaſt border ; they wil on 

up in ſpring, and the year to 
ing will flower. 
The fifteenth kind is a - 
iſlands of the Archipelago; 23 
in April, but does not produce 

in this country: it is propage, 5 


natire of toe 
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eis: theſe may be taken up and 
tranſplanted when their leaves de- 
cay, but ſhould not be kept too 
Jong out of the ground, If theſe 
are planted in a dcep, looſe ſoil, 
the roots will run down and be 
loſt in a few years, where they are 
not diſturbed ; ſo that they ſhould 
be annually tranſplanted, and have 
a ſhallow ſoil; they will require 
no trouble but keeping them clear 
from weeds. a 

The ſixteenth ſpecies is a native of 
Spain: the ſeventeenth of Perſia: 
the eighteenth of Spain and Por- 
ugal. Theſe are called the bul- 
bous Iris's, of which there are vaſt 
varieties, or New Flowers, as the 


raiſed by thoſe who propagate 
them from ſeeds. The culture of 
theſe being the ſame with that of 


fort, which are much valued for 
their flowers, it may not be amiſs 
to give it at large. There ſhould 
be great care to fave the ſeeds of 
the fineſt and ſtrongeſt flowers, 
and in September ſome ſhallow 
pans or boxes muſt be placed, with 
holes at their bottom, to let out 
the moiſture, and then filled with 
light and fine earth. On this the 
leeds muſt be ſown pretty thick, 


and as evenly as may be; half an 


inch of the ſame earth muſt be 
liſted on theſe, and the boxes muſt 
then be ſet where they may have 
morning ſun ; and if the wea- 
ther proves very dry, they muſt 
gently watered at times. They 
wuſt remain in this fituation till 
and then muſt be removed 
8 where they may have the 
2 t of the ſun as great a part of 
© day as may be: here they muſt 
the winter, keeping the boxes 

12 carefully clear from weeds. 


— ey ſhould then be 


2 af to their firſt ſituation, 


ey may have only. the 
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the roots, which ſend out off. 


floriſts call them, that are frequently 


ſeveral other plants of the ſame 


{ſpring the young plants will 
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be dry, they muſt be watered at 


times. In June their leaves will 


decay, and they muſt then have 
half an inch of freſh earth fifted 
over them, and be left in their ſitu- 
ation till October, when they muſt 
be removed to the iame place as 
before for the winter. In the 
ſpring the leaves will appear again, 
and when they are again periſhed, 


the earth muſt be taken out of the 


boxes, and ſifted to ſeparate the 


roots, which muſt then be planted 


at three inches diſtance on a bed 


of the ſame light earth ; they muſt 
be buried three inches deep, and 
in the ſpring following muſt have 
about half an inch of freſh earth 
ſifted over them ; the leaves will 
this year appear and decay as be- 


fore; and the following year, in 


June, they will moſt of them flow- 
er, when the fineſt flowers ſhould 
be marked, that their roots may 
be taken particular care of. The 
following year the remainder, 
which did not flower at firft, will 
produce their flowers; ſuch of 
theſe as are finer than the reſt, 
ſhould be marked in the ſame man- 
ner, and the roots of theſe choice 
kinds ſhould be preſerved with 
particular care. Whatever fine or 
new flower 1s thus raifed from 
ſeed, may be afterwards propaga- 
ted by off-ſets from the roots, 
which being planted out, will 
flower the ſecond year, and often 
produce even finer flowers than 
the mother root. The roots 
of theſe flowers ſhould be taken 
out of the earth only every other 
year; this ſhould be done juſt 
when the leaves are decayed, and 
they ſhould not be kept out of the 
earth above a fortnight. The earth 
in which theſe flowers thrive beſt, 
isa light ſandy loam ; and if it be 
taken up with the turf, and the 
graſs rotted among it before it is 


uſed, it will be ſo much the better. 


They do not delight in a rich 


dunged foil, nor ſhould they be 
S fun; and if the weather pla: ed where they are too much 
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falk, and very narrow leaves. 
13. Iris, with deardleſs flowers, 
a ſix- cornered germen, a ſtalk with 
flowers on both ſides, and narrow 
leaves. 14. Iris, with a beardleſs 
flower, a ſtalk ſhorter than the 
leaves, with one flower, and a 
fibrous root. 15. Iris, with a 
beardleſs flower, and four-cornered 
leaves, or the HermodaQylus of 
other authors. 16. Iris, with 
beardleſs flowers, with leaves hol- 
lowed ſmall to the point, and ſhor- 
ter than the ſtalk, or the Xiphium 
of former writers. 17. Ins, with 
beardleſs flowers, with furrowed, 
flender, hollowed, and ſharp puin- 
ted leaves, longer than its italk, 
or the Perſian Xiphium. 18. Ins, 
with beardleſs flowers, with hol- 
lowed leaves, and buibs placed on 
the germen, or the Siſyrinchium. 
Culture. Theſe are all perennial 
plants. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of the Eaſt, particularly near 
Conſtantinople. It flowers about 
the end of May, or beginning of 
June, but never produces any ſeeds 
in England. The ſecond ſpecies 
grows naturally in Germany, but 
has been long cultivated in the 
Engliſh gardens, for ornament: 
it lowers in June, and ripens ſeeds 
in Auguſt. The third fort flowers 
and ripens ſeeds much about the 
ſame time. The fourth is a native 
of Hungary, flowers in June, but 
| ſeldom produces ſeeds in England. 
The fifth is a native of Portugal, 
and never ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
this country; and the ſixth, which 
grows naturally in Auſtria, bat 
rarely. The ſeventh, grows natu- 
rally in ditches, and ſtanding wa- 
ters, in moſt parts of Europe, and 
particularly in England : it 1s an 
officinal plant, but not cultivated 
in the gardens. The eighth, which 
grows naturally in this country, 
is ſeldom admitted into gardens. 


The ninth is a native of Auſtria, 
Switzerland, and Siberia; it flow- 


ers in July, and ripens ſeeds in 
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September. The tenth 

turally in North Americs wa 4 
nerally ripens feeds in this county. 
as docs alſo the eleventh ; whit, 
is a native of Virginia, The 
twelfth ſpecies grows naturally in 
Germany : the thirteenth in Auf. 
tria, both which flower in July 
and ripen their ſeeds in Septen. 
ber. The fourteenth ſpecies is ; 
native of North America; itflog. 
ers in May, but ſeldom produce, 
ſeeds in England. The preceding 


ſpecies are moſt of them preſerved 


in the gardens, and are very beau- 
tiful plants: their roots we tube. 
rous, and increaſe very faſt, aud 
all the ſpecies are eaſily propapati 
by parting them. The beſt ſeaſon 
for doing which is in Ayguf, 
when their flower leaves are de- 
cayed, and the whole plant be. 
gins to change colour; but thi 
ſhould always be done when the 
weather is moiſt, ſo that if tle 
month of Auguſt ſhould prove v. 
ry dry, it ſhould be deferred ill 
September, though it is beſt to do 
it ſooner if it can be. Tbey al 
love a ſhady and moiſt place. | 
too much dung is uſed to the 
ground, it rots their roots; and i 
they ſtand expoſed to the ſun, ther 
flowers are but of very ſhort du- 
ration. They ſhould be taken vp 
once in two years, to prevent tber 
extending their roots too far, fo 
they are apt to ſpread, and to ha. 
bour all ſorts of vermin. The 
rious may raiſe the ſeveral ſpect 
from their ſceds, which if take 
from the choiceſt flowers, and a 
tivated with care, uſually aß: 
fine variety in the flowers 2 
lants they produce. They ſho 

EC ſown ſoon after they are ne 
on an eaſt border; they wil 
up in ſpring, and the year i 
ing will flower. 


The fifteenth kind is a native oft 


iſlands of the Archi pelagoʒ it 25 
in April, but does not produce que 
in this country: it is prop F 
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the roots, which ſend out off- 
Crs: theſe may be taken up and 
tranſplanted when their leaves de- 
cay, but ſhould not be kept too 
Jong out of the ground. If theſe 
are planted in a deep, looſe foil, 
the roots will run down and be 
loft in a few years, where they are 
not diſturbed ; ſo that they ſhould 
be annually tranſplanted, and have 
a ſhallow ſoil; rhey will require 
no trouble but keeping them clear 
from weeds. 

The fixteenth ſpecies is a native of 
Spain : the ſeventeenth of Perſia : 
the eighteenth of Spain and Por- 
ugal. Theſe are called the bul- 
bous [ris's, of which there are vaſt 


varieties, or New Flowers, as the 


floriſts call them, that are frequently 
raiſed by thole who propagate 
them from ſeeds. The culture of 
theſe being the ſame with that of 


fort, which are much valued for 
their flowers, 1t may not be amiſs 
to give it at large. There ſhould 
be great care to fave the ſeeds of 
the fineſt and ſtrongeſt flowers, 
and in September ſome ſhallow 
pans or boxes muſt be placed, with 
holes at their bottom, to let out 
the moiſture, and then filled with 
light and fine earth. On this the 


and as evenly as may be; half an 
inch of the ſame earth muſt be 
lifted on theſe, and the boxes muſt 
then be ſet where they may have 
morning ſun ; and if the wea- 
ther proves very dry, they muſt 
gently watered at times. They 
wuſt remain in this ſituation till 
and then muſt be removed 
3 where they may have the 
8 t of the ſun as great a part of 
e day as may be: here they muſt 
winter, keeping the boxes 

oy carefully clear from weeds. 
ſpring the young plants will 


removed to their fir ſituation, 


y may have only. the 
8 ſun; and if the weather 
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ſeveral other plants of the ſame 


feeds muſt be ſown pretty thick, 


appear, and they ſhould then be 


IRI 
be dry, they muſt be watered at 


times. In ſune their leaves will 
decay, and they muſt then have 
half an inch of freſh earth fifted 
over them, and be left in their ſitu- 
ation till October, when they muſt 


be removed to the ſame place as 
before for the winter. In the 
ſpring the leaves will appear again, 
and when they are again periſhed, 
theearth muſt be taken out of the 
boxes, and fifted to ſeparate the 
roots, which muſt then be planted 


at three inches diftance on a bed 


of the ſame light earth ; they muſt 
be buried three inches deep, and 
in the ſpring following muſt have 
about half an inch of freſh earth 
ſifted over them ; the leaves will 
this year appear and decay as be- 


fore; and the following year, in 


June, they will moſt of them flow- 
er, when the fineſt flowers ſhould 
be marked, that their roots may 
be taken particular care of. The 
following year the remainder, 
which did not flower at firſt, will 
produce their flowers; ſuch of 
theſe as are finer than the reſt, 
ſhould be marked in the ſame man- 
ner, and the roots of theſe choice 


kinds ſhould be preſerved with 


particular care. Whatever fine or 
new flower is thus raifed from 
ſeed, may be afterwards aga- 
ted by off-ſets from de 
which being planted out, will 
flower the ſecond year, and often 
produce even finer flowers than 
the mother root. The roots 
of theſe flowers ſhould be taken 
out of the earth only every other 
year ; this ſhould be done juſt 
when the leaves are decayed, and 
they ſhould not be kept out of the 
earth above a fortnight. The earth 
in which - theſe flowers thrive beſt, 
is a light ſandy loam ; and if it be 
taken up with the turf, and the 
graſs rotted among it before it is 


uſed, it will be ſo much the better. 


They do not delight in a rich 


dunged foil, nor ſhould they be 
pli: ed where they ate too much 


18A 
expoſed to the ſun; for beſides 
that the flowers ſoon fade in theſe 
places, the roots are alſo always 
found to decay; but in an eaſt 
border, where they may have the 
ſun till eleven o'clock, and where 
the ground is not too moiſt nor 
over dry, they will ſtand a long 
time in flower, and thrive extreme- 
ly well. 
ISATIS, Woad. 
| Charad@ers. This is a genus of the 
order of the filiquoſa, belonging 
to the tetradynamia claſs of plants; 
order 2. of claſs XV. The calyx 
is a perianthium, conſiſting of four 
oval, f. ing, coloured leaves, 
which fall off. The corolla con- 
fiſts of four oblong, obtuſe, patent 
petals, diſpoſed in form of a croſs, 
and pradually attenuated toward 
their ungues. The fruit is an ob- 
long, compreſſed pod, with one 
cell, opening with two valves, 
incloſing an oval compreſſed feed 
in the center. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
four ſpecies, one only of which is 
cultivated for the purpoſes of dy- 
ing, and is the Iſatis with crenated 
leaves at the bottom, thoſe on the 
ſtalks arrow-pointed, and oblong 
. This uſeful plant makes 


a very confiderable article in trade, 


and is in many parts of the king - 
dom propagated to very great ad- 
vantage. It grows naturally on 
the coaſt of the Baltick Sea, and on 
the ſea · coaſt in ſeveral other parts 
of Europe. It requires a dry and 
warm ſoil, which ſhould have lain 


quiet for ſome time before. The 


land it is fown on muſt be laid ve- 
ry even, and all the clods and 


large ſtones taken away. It is to 
bei 


wn in the latter end of July, 
ſoon after the ſeed is ripe. It will 
come up in Auguſt, and muſt then 
be hoed, leaving the plants a- 
bout ten or twelve inches aſunder, 
that they may be ſtrong, and pro- 
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broken. The time of ſowing i 


it does not ſucceed well. 


ISA 

duce the larger leaves. It ; 

ſown more x than two _ 2 
the ſame land, becauſe it = 
greatly. It is ripe for the cutting 
at different ſeaſons, according ty 
the dryneſs or moiſture of the 
weather; but when the leaf is fall 
grown, and of a fine green colo, 
it is known to be fit for uſe, and 
is to be cut immediately, left i 
ſhould turn pale by ſtanding. Good 
Woad will yield five or fix crops in 
a plentiful year, and very feldon 
gives leſs than three or four, The 
two crops firſt cut are always the 
beſt, and theſe are not to be mix. 
ed among the after-cuttings. An 
acre of ground uſually yields, one 
year with another, about a ton, 
which ſells, according to its pood- 
neſs, from fix pounds to thirty, 
According to Mortimer, the pw. 
per ſoil for this uſeful plant is a 
warm and rich land, and the 
longer it has lain unploughed the 
better, for the Woad requires 2 
great deal of nouriſhment. It wil 
do very well on ſandy and pravelly 
ſoils, if they are of a good deptl, 
and have rich mould among them, 
When land is too rank for com, 
nothing can prepare it for this cop 
better than Woad, abating the too 
great fertility of it. The land 
where it is to be ſowed mu be 
laid very level, and the clods al 


is from the beginning to the mit 
dle of February. It muſt be key! 
conſtantly weeded ; but if it * 
up ſtrong, it will need w 
trouble of this kind, as it wil 
the weeds of itſelf. The pl 
muſt be gathered when the ler 
are fully grown, and have 2% 0 
loſt their colour. What gros“ 
winter is of no uſe as Woad 
dyers, but it 1s an excellen 
for ſheep. If the 

it muſt be watered fora da 
before the ſeed is ſown, ou 
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vable of Woad, that it re- 


nires a peculiarity of climate to 
ding it to its perfection, and 
make it fit for the dyers uſe; and 
that in many places here it ſeems 
to grow vigorouſly, it yet never 
ripens this juice, which 1s its only 
value, to any degree of colour. 


IVA, a ſpecies of Teucrium. See 


the article TEUCRIUM. 


JUDAS-TREE, Cercis. See CER- 
eis. 
[UGLANS, the Walnut tree. 


Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the polyandria, be- 


bonging to the monoecia claſs of 


plants; order 8. of claſs XXI. 
The male flowers are diſpoſed in 
a rope or katkin, which 1s cylin- 
dncal and imbricated, with ſpaces 
between the ſcales. Each fide has 
one flower, with one petal fixed 
in the outer center, towards the 
outſide of the ſcale. The corol'a 
is divided into fix equal parts: in 
the center is fituated many ſhort 


ſtamina, terminated by eieRt a- 


cate ſummits, The female flow- 
ers grow in fmall cluſters fitting 
doſe to the branches. The calyx 
5 an erect, ſhort, four-pointed 
perianthium, fitting on the ger- 
men. The corolla is a little larger 
than the cup, and is divided into 
four, erect, acute parts. Under 
e flower, fim 

a large, oval germen, ſupporting 
wo ſhort ſtyles, crowned by large 
rellexed ſtigmas. The pericar- 
pum is a dry, large, oval drupe, 
containing one cell. The ſeed is 
1 e, roundiſh nut, with netted 
rows, the kernel of which has 


four lobes, whi ; 
1 which are variouſly 


Wecies, Of this us Linnæus 
2 only three ſpecies. 1. 
= ans, with oval, ſmooth, ſawed, 
equal ſmall leaves, or the 
* walnut-tree. 2. Juglans 
pu ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, ſmall 
ves, and the exterior ones 
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larger, or the White Virginia 
Walnut, or Hickery Nut. 3- 
Juglans, with ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, 
{mall leaves, and the exterior ones 


ſmaller, or the Black Virginia 
Walnat. 3 

Culture. Of the common walnut, 
there are ſeveral varieties ; as the 
large walnut; the thin ſhelled wal- 
nut ; the French walnut ; the late 
ripe walnut, and the double wal- 
nut : but theſe do all of them vary 
when raiſed by the ſeed, for which 
reaſon, ſuch as plant theſe trees for 
their fruit, ſhould make choice of 
them in the nurſeries, when they 
are under fruit, that they may not 
be diſappointed of ſuch fruit as 
they would chuſe to have. This 


tree is not only cultivated for its 


fruit, but for its wood; which laſt, 


before the mahogany was im- 
ported, in ſuch abundance into 
England, was in very great efteem 
— It is 1 plant- 
ing the nuts; which, if done in 
a nurſery, the trees ſhould be 
tranſplanted out, when they have 
had three or four years growth, 
to the places where they are de- 
figned to remain ; becauſe they 
do not bear tranſplanting when 
they are of a large ſize; therefore, 
there may be a number of 
theſe trees planted, which need 
not be put at more than fix feet 
apart, till they have produced 
fruit; then let thoſe remain, the 
fruit of which is of the defired 
kind ; and let the others be cut up, 
to allow them room to grow. By 
this method, a ſufficient number of 
trees may be generally found among 


them to remain: but as many 


le do not care to wait ſo 
K the fruit, the next beſt 
me is, to make choice of ſome 
young trees in the nurſeries, when 
they have their fruit upon them. 
When the ſeveral forts of this 
tree are propagated for timber, 
chey ſhould be ſown in the places 

8 3 where 
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when they are propagated for 
fruit, they are greatly mended by 
tranſplanting. The nuts ſhould 
be preſerved in their outer covers, 
in dry ſand, till February, when 
they ſhould be planted in lines, 
at the diſtance you intend them to 
remain; but in the rows they may 
be placed pretty cloſe, for fear the 
nuts ſhould miſcarry ; and the 
young trees, where they are too 


thick, may be removed after they 


have grown two or three years, 
leaving the remainder at the diſ- 
tance they ſhould ſtand. In tranſ- 
planting theſe trees, you ſhould 
always obſerve never to prune 
either the roots or large branches ; 
nor ſhould you be too buſy in 
lopping or pruning the branches 
of theſe trees while growing, but 
when there is a neceſſity of cutting 
any of their branches off, it ſnould 
be done early in September, that 
the wound may heal before the 
cold increaſes; and the branches 
ſhould always be cut off quite 
cloſe to the trunk. The beſt ſea- 
ſon for tranſplanting theſe trees, 
is as ſoon as the leaves begin to 
decay; at which time, if they are 
carefully taken up, and their 
branches preſerved intire, there 


will be little danger of their not 


ſucceeding. The tree thrives beſt 
in a rich loamy ſoil, or ſuch as is 
inclineable to chalk, or marle. It 
will thrive very well in ftony 
ground, and on chalky hills. 
They ſhould be placed at diſtances 
not leſs than forty feet ; eſpecially 
if regard be had to their fruit. 
The two other ſpecies of this tree 


are propagated in the ſame way. 


The black Virginia walnut is as 
hardy as the common ſort; and 
the wood of it is generally of a 
more beautiful grain, which ren- 
ders it preferable to that, and 
more worth cultivating. 
JUJUBE TREE, Ziziphus. See 
LIZIPHUS, | 
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where they are to remain; but JULUS, or CarxIx. 
JULY, the ſeventh month in the 


ſmooth. On all theſe occafons, 


taken away, and the ground be- 


freely the plants coming into flow- 
er: give this all over the plants 


month. All tranſplanting about 


done in the evening about fur 


JUL 
See Carry, 


year. 


In the FLowes - Gaby al 
weeds muſt be taken up * 
firſt appearance; and the ſurfxe 
of the borders ſhould often he 
broken, and raked clean a 


draw up a little mould about the 
bottoms of thoſe plants, which 
are coming into flower ; conſtantly 
roll the gravel-walks, and moy 
the graſs frequently. Open the 
beds in which the fpring-flower 
blowed, whoſe leaves and fialk; 
are faded. Take ſuch up as ae 
to be planted again immediately: 
give a freſh ſoil, or dig up the old 
thoroughly. Theſe roots, which 
are to be kept out of the ground 
till autumn, muſt be cleaned, 
ſpread upon a mat, and turned 
till they are hardened. The other; 
muſt be cleared, their off. ſet: 


ing made up, they muſt be plant. 
ed again, as at firſt. Let due car 
be taken of the layers of cam 
tions, pinks, ſweet-williams, and 
other flowering plants. Water 


Have an eye daily to thoſe plants 
which ſtand for feed ; and as the 
heads or pods harden cut them 
off, and lay them with care upon 
a proper ſhelf to dry ; and where 
there are many kinds, 

every ſhelf by ledges of the lane 
paper, into ſeveral partitions. As 
one parcel of a kind dries, le 
be tied up ſeparately in bags, a 
thoſe wrote upon, and fixed u 
their places. Weeding, wp 
rolling, and mowing, mult 


; 7 
in the ſpring, will require tra. 
planting about the end of 


this time of the year, muſt be 
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, vaterings will take moſt effect, 
oo 1 hour or two before. 
Look over all thoſe ſummer- plants 
which produce a great many flow- 
ers. To continue theſe in fuc- 
ceſſon, they muſt be prevented 
from ripening of ſeeds. Keep a 
watchful eye upon the cuttings of 
exotic plants. They will require 
watering and ſhading, but both 
in moderation. 

In the Gxeen-Hovse, the new 
raiſed plants will by the beginning 
of this month, require to be re- 
moved into larger pots: theſe 
new pots muſt continue in their 
ſhaded ſituation, till the plants 
are perfectly rooted, and have 
recovered the check from the 
removal, They muſt then be 
brought to the place where the 
other green-houſe-plants are ſet 
out for the ſammer. Take off 


cuttings from the Euphorbiums, 


Meſembryanthemums, and other 
ſucculent plants for propagating 
them. Lay theſe upon a ſhelf in 
an airy room, and turn them for 
twelve days. Look over the 
orange: trees. | 

In the Srov the degree of heat 
muſt be very well regulated by 
the thermometer, and the bark- 
beds refreſhed, where that is found 
neceſſary, The generality of plants 
in the ſtove will at this time require 
as much free air as can be conveni- 
ently admitted ; and thoſe which are 
moſt expoſed will be ſcorched, unleſs 
the glaſſes be ſhaded in the middle 
of hot days. Pine-apple plants will 
at this time require particular care; 
the fruit will be ripening faſt upon 
them: and there is an advantage in 
the early time, which muſt not be 
Steed. The plants from which 
us fruit is cut will readily produce 
Ukers, and thoſe which come 
earlieſt are vaſtly the beſt, for they 
vill be got off before winter. 

n the SEMINARY, the beds of 


edlings will now be ſcorched up 


$03 } 


16 
by the ſun, unleſs ſhaded by reed 


hedges, or ſome other ſhade, at 
noon ; and the earth will be ſo 
dried up, as to require frequent 
waterings both in theſe beds, and 
wherever elſe there are new planted 
trees or ſhrubs, not ſufficiently eſ- 
tabliſhed. Continue inoculating 
the ſeveral kinds of peaches, nec- 
tarines and cherties, in ſucceſſion, 
according to their ſeaſons. The 
growth of weeds requires con- 
tinucd and repeated care in this 
part of the ground, and particu- 
larly among ſeedlings. Bud-plums 
and pears, in this month. Look 
over thoſe which were budded 
firſt; and looſen the bandages a 
little, to give a free courſe to the 
ſap. Let the whole ground be 
cleared from weeds, and the 
young plantations watered. The 
ſeedlings not yet removed out of 
their firſt beds, will require alſo 
ſhading from the extreme heat of 
the ſun. Go round the ground 
where thoſe ſtand, that are of a 
more advanced growth ; and with 


the knife reduce them to order. 


Ever-greens require the fame care. 
In this month propagate exotics, 
by cuttings. Layers which were 
in the ground laſt month, will 
now require to be very well at- 
tended. Keep them ſecurely in 
their places, and repeat the wa- 
terings. Weed and water young 
exotic trees, part cu arly thoſe of 
the reſinous kinds, which were 
planted out of their ſeed-beds 
ſome weeks before. Tranſplant 
ever-greens about the end of this 
month. 

In the FxurT-Garpen the ſame 
care is required of thoſe fruit- trees 
which have been newly planted 


in the garden or orchard, as of 


thoſe in the ſeminary. After their 
tranſplantations, look to their 
faſtenings, whether by nathng to 


walls, or by tying up to poles. 
If they rock at the root they will 


84 periſh, 
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periſh. Let them be tied, or 
nailed up more ſecurely ; let the 
mould be broke about them, and 
cloſed at the bottom of the ſtem, 
and let them have frequent water- 
ings. If theſe do not give perfect 
vigour, let a little dung be added 
to the mould, and maſhed in by 
repeated and large waterings. In- 
ſeas are now abundant upon fruit- 
trees. Vials of ſyrup are to be 
hung upon the trees, but theſe 
are only baits for flies and waſps. 
The caterpillar, which preys upon 


the leaves, is a more terrible ene- 


my. The moſt miſchievous, are 
the ſingle green kind ; they are 
ſmall, but they devour immode- 
rately. When they are ſituated 
at the end of a branch, there ap- 
pwn a round lump in the place. 

his diſcovers them, but if let alone 
a very little time, they eat off the 
part where they are thus concealed ; 
and this not only hurts the preſent 
fruit, but deſtroys the branch for 
the ſucceeding year. Seek for 
theſe devouring vermin with a di- 
ligent eye, and pick and deſiroy 
them : but, from the budding of 
the tree, to the ripening of the 
fruit, they ſhould be ſought after ; 
at firſt, upon the ends of the 
young ſhoots; afterwards upon, 
and among the bloſſoms, which 
they often faſten together by a 
kind of web; and, at laſt, among 
the fruit, or upon the backs of 
the leaves. If any fruit-trees a- 

inſt the walls are not of the de- 


fired kind, they ſhould be budded 


upon the tender ſhoots three times 
a day. Let the gardener look over 
the trees at noon, for the de- 
ſtruction of waſps and flies; and 


in the morning and evening, for 


that of the ſnail-ſlug, and other 
ereeping inſets. Care muſt now 
be taken of the ſtandard- vines. 
The free paſſage of the air be- 
tween, and among fruit- trees, is an 
eſſential article towards their ob- 
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have been planted out for bland. 


the clearing off the remains of an 


of theſe will, with a little 
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taining their true flavour. 
up the ſurface of the mould in the 
fruit-tree borders, with the three. 
pronged fork ; but it ſhould he 
done lightly and ſuperficially, 4, 
ſoon as this is done, allow a pentle 
watering, and let this be given 
at a diſtance from the ſtem. 
In the E1Tcaen-Garpey, aboy 
the beginning of this month, plant 
the late crop of french-beanz, in 
a part of the ground open to the 
noon-ſun, and defended from the 
eaſt and north, Weeding and 
watering muſt be continued at thi 
time throughout all the kitcher- 
2 Endive, and celery, tha 


ing. muſt be conſtantly and regu. 
larly ſupplied with water, The 
lettuces will require the ſame u. 
freſhment ; and for both the 
crops great care is required to 
protect them from the ſlugs, cr 
naked ſnails : theſe ſhould be 
killed every morning and evening, 
and after ſhowers. Clear the 
ground where thoſe crops have 
ſtood, which are now gathered of; 
and prepare it for ſuch others a 
are fit for tranſplanting. Always 
let a few days be allowed between 


old crop, and planting a new one. 
Water the various growths. The 
kitchen-garden, which has been 
properly managed, abounds at thi 
time with crops of ſeedlin 
others that have been tranſplantcl 
into their ſecond or third 
The ſucceſs of all theſe depends, 
in a great meaſure, upon moiſture 
Where weeds have riſen, 0) 
muſt be again carefully 
eſpecially among the tranſplanted 
crops. This is the time for ſows 
the turnep-rooted radiſh. U! N 
intended for winter uſe, will 


now fit for taking out ; tor 


ground. A piece of . 6b. 


and 


ment, perfectly ſuit the rad 


. 
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two works may be done 

70 — ſucceſſion. About the 

end of the month, dig a piece of 

ground. and ſow colwort-ſeeds for 

*e ſucceeding ſpring. Dig another 

ce for tranſplanting of broccoli. 

he care of melons, at this time, 
is a very nice and delicate article. 


JULY F LOWER, Dianthus. See 


DIaNTHUS. 


fixth month of the 


* FLOWER -Gax DEN. Get 
into the open ground, about the 
beginning of this month, the re- 
mainder of the annuals raiſed in 
bot · beds. Look over the anemo- 
nies, and other kinds, intended for 
ſeeds. Once a week break the 
ſurface of the beds all about them; 
and every two or three days, ailow 
a moderate watering. The be- 
ginning of this month is a good 
ume for propagating the common 
green-houte plants, by cuttings; 
as it is alſo for propagating ſuccu- 
lent plants by their cuttungs. Now 
propagate fibrous rooted flowers 
by Jayers, and begin with pinks 
and carnations. Look to theſe 
layers every other day, and ſee 
they all keep in their due place ; 
and as the mould grows dry, give 
them a gentle watering. Go the 
whole round of the borders with a 
careful eye, to take off uſeleſs 
growths, and ſecure the reſt, The 
ſpring, perennial, fibrous rooted 
plants, which have done flower- 
ing, muſt be cut down, near the 
ground, and ſome mould drawn up 


over the ſtumps. Cut ſome flicks 
of different lengths, and with gr-en 
worſted tie up the ſtalks of thoſe 


ts, which are yet to come into 
er. Let ſome mould after this 
be drawn about the head of the 
root; and the dead leaves, if there 
5 wy, picked away. The roots 

ſuch of the bulbous, and tu- 
ſpring- flowers, as have 
leaves now decayed, mult be 
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perfectly weeded, look over thoſe . 
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taken up, cleaned, and laid on 2 
mat to harden. Many of the 
ranunculus's, anemonies, and tu- 
lips, are about the middle of June 
ready for this. See where the 
leaves of tuberous rooted flowers, 
and bulbs, that will not bear to 
be kept long out of the ground 
wither. Take them up, and plant 
them again in new mould. About this 
time, if the weather be dry, take 
out of the ground the hyacinth 
roots, which were laid fide-ways 
under the mould for ſwelling. 
Examine the carnations from day 
to day as they are ſwelling for 


the flower. Tranſplant out of the 


ſeed-beds the perennial, fibrous 
rooted flowers, as allo the biennial 
kinds. Inoculate the ſeveral kinds 
of jaſmine ; deſtroy weeds with 
great care; as this month 1s their 
teed-time. Dig about thoſe plants 
which are to flower in autumn, 


' and let them have moderate water- 
ings. Cut off ſtraggling branches; 
tie up the reit with the main ſtem; 


and form the ſpreading plants into 

heads. Inoculate the deli- 
cate kind of roſes, which do not 
freely produce ſuckers. About 
the end of this month, all weed- 
ing is to be carefully performed 
by hand, for fear of ſhaking out 
their ſeeds. When the beds are 


plants which are in flower. Take 


off ſuch flowers as are paſt their 


beauty, and give theſe plants 
every evening a gentle watering 3 
not only on the ground, but over 
the leaves, Next examine thoſe 
which are opening for ſeeds : if 
any new bloom offers upon theſe, 
take it off. The flowers at this 
time will not be fine, yet they 
will ſtarve and hurt the ſeeds. Stir 
the mould all about the plants with 
a trowel; and if the ſeed be 

oung, allow gentle waterings ; 
cr hole er have it Fol 
grown, muſt have none. See the 


ſticks, 
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ficks, to which theſe are tied up, 
ſtand firm and ſecure; then paſs 
to thoſe autumnal kinds, which 
are coming to their growth, and 
preparing for flowering. Part 
of theſe are the annuals re- 
moved out of the hot-beds, and 
part the ſeedling biennials of 
the laſt autumn, from the nurſery. 
Sticks have been thruſt down by 
theſe, proportioned to the heights 
of the plants : when they come 
to flowering, as they have riſen 
above the laſt tyings, let them be 
now faſtened up again. If there 
be any ſtraggling branches, let 
them be removed; then give a 
full free watering to the leaves, 
buds and ſoil. If any are full 


branches; then let the earth be 
drawn up about the ſtem, and the 
lant 1s in perfection for flowering. 
hile the buds remain unopened, 
the waterings muſt be large, and 
they ſhould be given all over the 
plant ; but when the flowers open, 
they muſt be more moderate. It 
ſhould be an invariable rule never 
to water the top of a plant, when 
the flowers are opened. 
In the Seminary. Look to the 
beds and boxes of ſeedling ſpring- 
flowers. The leaves will be de- 
cayed by this time ; and their ten- 
der roots muſt be refreſhed by a 
covering of the ſame mould. Let 
the ſurface of the whole bed or 
box be 
all moſs, or ſeedling-weeds ; and 
in doing this, the utmoſt caution 
muſt be uſed not to difturb the 
young roots of the plants. After 
this, half an inch deep of the 
ſame mould. muſt be ſifted over 
them ; and thus they are to be 
left for the remainder of the ſum- 
mer. About the beginning of 
this month, weeding and watering 
are every where neceſſary. Look 
after the ſeedlings, as they are ea- 
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the noon - ſun by a reed 


E let the head of the flick 
cut off to the level of their top 


will now be grown to a proper 


gently raked, to gather up 


1b 


ſieſt damaged. Let the beg. 

weeded always by we N 
taken not to diſturb the ** 
plants. After this let them | 
watered every evening, and 1 the 
weeds had ſheltered them in fone 
degree before, it will now b. 


very proper to defend them from 


Where the trees are of More 
growth, and planted ont in row, 
at due diſtances, nothing is fh 
proper as digging between then 
with a ſpade. Lay the branches 
of the paſſion-flower, clemai, 
and other ſuch ſhrubs. Keep the 
mould moiſt, by frequent wat. 
ings. Chuſe branches which cu 
be brought down with the ka 
force, and let them be twiſted and 
pierced thro? with an awl in ſerenl 
places, where they are to cone 
under the mould. Let them be c- 
vered four inches, and pegged donn 
in two or three places, that neither 
the ſpringineſs of the branch it 
ſelf, nor the force of the wind, 
may endanger the tearing it up. 
The wall flowers, fox - glores 
ſweet - williams, hedyſarums, and 
many other kinds, ſown in Apn, 


ſize, for tranſplanting. Plant tu 
tings of hardy ſhrubs, and trees 
in the open ground. Hardy ei- 
otic trees may be laid about ie 
middle of this month, for a 1. 
creaſe. Go over the ever. get 
with a knife, reducing the m 
growth of branches. I ſtems 
muſt be covered, and this can of 
be done by taking off the lux 
riant growth of the young o_ 
Continue weeding and Geste 
tween and about the new P* * 
trees, throughout the ground 

if the ſeaſon be dry, Alon 
Plant cuttings of — 2 
plants, cloſing the moul * 
them, and allowing good of 
tering. Water the Ro * 
hardy exotic trees, but let Jon 
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non: inoculate the earlier peaches 
and nectarines, towards the end 
is month. 
- 2 Fxuir-Gax DEN. About 
the beginning of this month, look 
over the ſtocks for inoculating of 
done- fruit, and mark ſuch as are 
ſor the earlier kinds. k over 
all wall - fruit trees, where any 
leaves are decayed, take them off; 
where fore-right ſhoots have been 
produced, rub theſe off alſo; and 
where ſuch grow in a better di- 
reftion, as will be wanted the 
ſucceeding year, bring them to 
order, fixing them to the wall ; 
taking care not to diſturb the 
fruit, nor even hurt the leaves. 
Every morning and evening, and 
after every warm ſhower, look 
after ſnails. Extirpate weeds from 
the ſtems of fruit-trees. Thin the 
frut; dig the borders with a three 


S pronged fork ; and rake the bor- 


ders after this digging, to take 
off the weeds; and if the trees 
require more afliftance, ſpread 
ſome rich mould with ſoot an inch 
thick, all over the border. Eſpa- 
liers muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as the wall-trees; and 
when the ill 
rubved off, and thoſe which are 
wanted, — which riſe in proper 
P uly trained, digging, 
derin y gging 
Is to 


and enriching the border, 
repeated. About the 


middle of the month, let ſome of 


the later apricots be inoculated, 
and the earlieſt peaches. Look 
o new planted trees ſecured by 


ſtakes, and thoſe againſt walls 
, Udeſpaliers ; if they rock about 


don, they will ſoon be deſtroyed. 
ay 2 * of wall and eſpa- 
3, that grow) properly, 

- be faſtened down in different 
3 Look daily over the 
trees. Thoſe which appear 


leſs vigorous th 
N Fest an the others, muſt 
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Jone gently, and with great cau- 


which they 


growing ſhoots are 


ed by turning up the 


1 


mould about their roots, with 2 
three-pronged fork, and & will 
be ſerviceable to ſprinkle on a 
little rotten dung, and work it 
into the ground, by repeated, and 
not too ſlight waterings. If any 
leaves are infeſted with infeQs, let 
them be pulled off. Let ſnails 


and all other inſets be deſtroyed. 
Clear the vines 


planted againſt the 
walls of weak and uſeleſs branches. 
Let all fide-ſhoots be difplaced. 
Every day look over the trees of 
wall-fruit. Keep the trees in or- 
der, defend the fruit from injuries, 
and preſerve it from vermin. Rub 
off fore-right ſhoots; train 'and 
keep in their proper places, thoſe 
which have been ſuffered to re- 
main, from more proper parts of 
the wood. Dig and water the 
ground, and keep the ſtems of the 
trees perfectly clear from moſs. 
In the KiTcatn-Garven. Let 
the weeds be every where deſtroyed 
by the hand, by the hoe, or by 
the ſpade, according to the con- 
dition of the ſeveral crops, among 
grow : and as the 
ſeeds of many weeds will ripen as 
they lie on the ground, and by 
means of the down annexed to 
them, be carried every where 
about the garden, let care be 
taken to prevent it. When the 
crops are cleaned, let them have a 
moderate watering. Plant new 
crops upon the pieces of ground 
cleared from the early growths, 
firſt enriched by ſome good old 
dung well laid in. Upon a piece 
of ground thus prepared ſow ſome 
broccoli for a fecond ctop : dig 
another piece of the ſame ground 
very well to plant ſome french- 
beans. Lay out a piece of ground - 
for blanching of celeri. Tranſ- 
plant cabbages and ſavoys for 
winter-uſe. The cos lettuces which 
are in condition for gathering, 
muſt be taken up from time to 
time; mark ſome for ſeed. Chuſe 

an 
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an open ſpot of ground for tranſ- 


planting a good crop of ſeedling 
endive. Tranſplant the young 


_ cauliflower plants raiſed for win- 


ter. Sow cabbage - lettuces for 
a late crop. Tranſplant the ſeed- 
ling broccoli. The late crop of 
cucumbers in holes for pickling, 
will be now up, and require ſome 
care. About the middle of this 
month, melons wall ſet for fruit. 
Plant out the ſweet herbs that 
have been raiſed from ſeed. Young 


fullading may be raiſed in as great 


jon, at this time, as at any 
other. Chardoons will now be 
fit for planting out, to be blanched : 
fave ſeeds from ſuch crops as now 


ripen them. Let the young crops 


be weeded and watered. About 
the end of this month dig two 
pieces of ground for celeri and 


endive. 
In the GREREN-Housx. Look to 
the plants which are now ſet out 


for ſummer. Stir the earth on the 
 farface in all the 


there is occaſion, bring in a little 


pots, and where 


freſh, ſpreading it over the ſur- 
face, and gathering it up about 
the ſtem. Pick off dead or de- 
caying leaves, rub and waſh away 
any foulneſs from the ſtem ; and 
even upon the leaves of thoſe 


which have large ones; and ac- 


cording to the condition and na- 
ture of the plants, let them have 
the benefit of watering. The 
-trees which are the princi- 
pal glory of a common green- 
houſe, now require particular at- 
tention. When flowers break out 
upon a plant that is ripening its 
ſeed, they ſhould be deſtroyed, 
and whatever buds offer for flow- 
ering ſhould be pulled off as ſoon 
as ſeen. 

In the STove, there is no ſeaſon 
of the year in which cleanlineſs 1s 


more neceſſary than this month, 
in which the plants are more ſub- 
- ze to filth upon their ſtems, and 
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_ upon their tender 
and leaves. A ſpun 
water muſt be uſed” ind en 
diſorder be great, the water the 
be impregnated with tobaceo tl 
and ſoot. Every part 
= with this; the 
and leaves with the oy 
the ſtems with a ſmall bra ko 
in the ſame water. What bezu 
in the bark bed, muſt be con. 
tinued throughout the whole flow. 
JUNIPER, Juniperus. See the nen 
article. 
UNIPERUS, Juniper. 
— This is 8 
the order of monadelphia, belong. 
ing to the dioceia claſs of plant; 
order 11. of claſs XXII. Thea 
lyx of the male flower is a conic 
amentum. The flowers are place 
by threes along the common ul, 
oppoſite, and terminated by x 
ſingle one : the ſcales are broad, 
ſhort, lying over each other, and 
fixed to the column by a vey 
ſhort foot-ſtalk. There is no co 
rolla ; the calyx of the female 
flower is a ſmall, three-pointed, 
permanent perianthium, fitting 
on the germen. The coral 
conſiſts of three rigid, 
and acute petals. The fruit l 
a fleſhy, -roundiſh berry, indoling 
three ſtony ſeeds, which are oblocy, 
angular on one fide, but cone! 
on the other. = 
Species. The ſpecies of this gen 
according to Linnæus, * 
nine following. 1. Juniperus, — 
broad, furrowed, ſharp - Poi 
leaves, placed by fours, or the Or. 
ycedrus of ſome writers. 7: ly 
niperus, with acute leaves, 
over each other, and pl: 
ways, or the taller Spaniſh 
with a very large blac 
Juniperus, with oval, blunt 
which every where lie oer wn 
other, or the middle _ 
a cypreſs leaf, and * Jus 


muſt be 
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erus, with all the leaves 
x Ley wil ways, and lying over 
each other 3 the younger ones 
oval, the older ones acute. 5. Ju- 
niperus, with the inferior leaves, 

by threes, and the ſupenor 
ones, which are patulous, ſubu- 
lated and acute, running by twos. 
6. Juniperus, with the oppoſite 
leaves, running erect, and box- 
wile. 7. Juniperus, with leaves 
by threes, adhering at their 
baſe; the young ones lying over each 
other, and the old ones ſpreading, 
or the Carolina cedar. 8. Junipe- 
rus, with ſpreading, ſharp-pointed 
leaves, placed by threes, or the 
common Juniper. 9. Juniperus, 
with the leaves placed by threes, 
with obliterated, and obtuſe ſcales. 
Culture, The firſt and ſecond 
ſpecies of this plant, are natives 
of Spain ; the third grows natu- 
rally in France and Siberia ; the 
fourth and fifth in South America ; 
the fixth in Italy, Siberia, Portu- 
gal, mount Olympus, and mount 
Ararat ; the ſeventh is a native of 
Virginia and Carolina ; the eighth 
35 a low ſhrub, that grows wild in 
molt parts of the north of Europe ; 
and the ninth grows naturally in 
the ſouth parts of Europe. The 
ſouth American cedars grow to a 
very large ſize in their native 


country, ſome of them to the 


height of eighty feet, or upwards, 
t they are too tender to live in 
the open air of this country ; but 
e Virginian and Carolina cedars 
wil bear our climate very well, 
though they do not grow above 
wenty, or five and twenty feet 
bigh. The other ſorts are hardy 
enough to live in the open air of 
country. All the ſorts are 
propagated 


by their ſeeds, and 
ſuch as will A the open air of 


his country ſhould be ſown as ſoon 


© they are ripe, if the be 
5 4 y can 
Pocured ; becauſe when they are 


kept til tpring, they will not 
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expoſed to the ſun, it ſhould be 


IVY, Hedera. 
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come up that year. The 
in which the ſeeds of the hardy 
forts are ſown, ſhould be freſh and 
light, and not dunged: it muſt be 
well dug, levelled even, and the 
ſeeds muſt be ſown thereon pretty 
thick, and let the earth be fifted 
over them, aboat an inch thick. 
This bed will require no other. 
care than to keep it clear from 
weeds, and about the middle or 
end of April, you will find ſome 
of the plants appear above the 
ground; though perhaps the great- 
eſt part of them will lie till the 
ſpring following, before they 
come up: they ſhould, therefore, 
be kept clean from weeds, and 
in dry weather refreſhed with 
water; and if the bed is much 


ſhaded with mats in the day. In 
this bed let the plants remain till 
the ſecond autumn, when ſome 
beds muſt be prepared to tranſplant 
them in. Theſe beds ſhould be 
of ſuch earth as the former, le- 
velled and cleared from weeds and 
roots. About the beginning of 
October, the plants ſhuuld be 
removed with as much earth as 
poſſible to their roots; then 
ſhould be planted into thoſe beds, 
about five or ſix inches each way, 
and watered. Here they may re- 
main two years, taking care to 
keep them clear from weeds. In 
the ſpring the ground muſt be 
ſtirred gently between them. Af 
ter which they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted, either into a nurſery, at 
the diſtance of three feet, row from 
row, and eighteen inches aſunder in 
the rows; or into the places where 
they are to remain for gogd, 

See HRD ERA. 
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EMP FERA, a ſpecies of Ver- 
bena. See the article Ven- 
PENA, 


Egyptian 


KIT 


Egyptian K ALI, a ſpecies of Meſem- 
bryanthemum. See the article 
MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, 
EARATAS, a ſpecies of Bromelia. 
See BROMELIA. | 
KATEIN, or Catkin. Sce Car- 

KIN. a 
KEEL, Carina. 
QUS. 


KETMIA, a fpecies of Hibiſcus. 


See Hip1rscvs. 


See PAPILIONACE- 


KIDNEY-BEAN, Phaſeolus. See 
PHASEOLUS. 

Kipynty VETCH, Anthyllus. See 
the article ANTHYLLUS. 

KING's SPEAR, Aſphodelus. See 


the article AsPHoDELUSs. | 
EITCHEN GARDEN, a piece of 
ground laid out for the cultivation 
of fruit, herbs, pulſe, and other 
vegetables uſed in the kitchen. 
* ought to be ſi- 
tuated on one ſide of the houſe, 
near the ſtables, from whence the 
dung may be eaſily conveyed into 
it; and after having built the wall, 
borders ſhould be made under 
them, which, according to Miller, 
| ought to be eight or ten feet broad: 


upon thoſe borders expoſed to the 


fouth, many ſorts of early 
plants may be ſown; and up- 
on thoſe expoſed to the north, 
you may have ſome late 
crops, taking care not to plant 
any fort of deep-rooting plants, 
eſpecially beans and peas, too near 
the fruit trees. You ſhould next 
proceed to divide the ground into 
quarters ; the beſt figures for theſe 
is a ſquare, or an oblong, if the 
ground will admit of it ; other- 
wiſe they may be of that ſhape 
which will be moſt advantageous 
to the ground: the ſize of theſe 
quarters ſhould be proportioned to 
that of the garden; if they are 
too ſmall, your ground will be loſt 
in walks, and the quarters being 
encloſed by eſpaliers of fruit- trees, 
- the plants will draw up ſlender, 
for want of a more open expoſure. 


The walks ſhould alſo be propor- 
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crop two years together. In obe 


gate through which a ſmall can 
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LABURNUM, a ſpecies of Ci 
LABYRINTH, a 


LAR 
tioned to the ſize ; 
r in a ſmall Ader n 
ſix feet broad, ut in 

ten; and on each ſide aden 
there ſhould be allowed 3 5 
three or four feet wide 
it and the eſpalier, and in 
borders may be ſown ſome l 
ſallads, or any other herbs that do 
not take deep root, or continbe 
long: but theſe quarters ſhould 1 
be town or planted with the ſage 


between 
theſe 


of theſe quarters, ſituated beat 
to the ſtables, and beſt defendes 
from the cold winds, ſhould be the 
hot-beds for early cucumbers, ne. 
lons, &c. and to theſe there fhoul! 
be a paſlage from the ſtables, and x 


enter. The moſt important pointsdf 
general culture conſiſt in well dy. 
ging and mauuring the ſoil, giving 
a proper diſtance to each plant, ac- 
cording to their different 
as alſo in keeping them clear fron 
weeds ; for this purpoſe you ſhoull 
always obſerve to keep your dung. 
hills clear from them; if thi 
is not done, their ſeeds will be 
conftantly brought in, and ſpread 
with the dung. 


CENTAURLEA. 
L 
ABIATED, is a term applied v 
ſuch flowers as have lips, oral 


biated flower is an irregular mom 


petalous flower, divided into W? 
lips. 


See CYTIsSUs. 
winding, m 
walk, between hedges, thro. 
wood or wilderneſs. The 
aim is to make the walks * 
plexed and intricate, that 3 

may lote himſelf in 
meet with as great à nut, 
diſappointments 25 poſſible. * 
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to be met with, except 
we rarely and noble gardens, as 
Verkilles, Hampton-court, &c. 
There are two ways of making 
dem; the firſt is with fingle hed- 
this method has been prac- 
Med in England: and theſe may, 
indeed, be beſt, where there is but 
2 {mall ſpot of youu allowed for 
making them ; but where there is 
ground enough, the double 1s moſt 
eligible. Thoſe made with dou- 
die hedges, with a conſiderable 
thickneſs of wood between them, 
are approved as much better than 
fngle ones: this is the manner of 
making them in France and other 
places; of all which that of Ver- 
failles is allowed to be the nobleſt 
of its kind in the world. It is an 
error to make them too narrow; 
for that makes it neceſſary to keep 
the hedges cloſe clipt : but if, ac- 
cording to the foreign practice, they 
xe made wider, they will not ſtand 
in need of it. The walks are made 
with gravel uſually ſet with horn- 
beams : the paliſades ought to be 
ten, twelve, or fourteen feet high: 
de hornbeam ſhould be kept cut, 
and the walks rolled. 
LACTUCA, Lettuce. | 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
oder of the polygamia æqualis, 
belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs 
of plants; order 1. of claſs XIX. 
common calyx 1s imbricated, 
ated and oblong; the com- 
pound flower is imbricated and 
uniform, with many hermaphro- 
Ute equal florets, ſhorter than the 
UP; the proper flower -is mono- 
petalous, ligulated, truncated, and 
tly indented in four or five 


; there is no pericarpium; 
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UP, is fingle, ovated, poi 
bl 3 pointed, and 
10 reed; the receptacle is na- 
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which is contained in the 
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cies by many writers. The ſeye- 
ral varieties which are cultivated 
in the gardens of this country, 
and are all excellent fallad herbs, 
which ſucceed one another in their 
ſeveral ſeaſons, are diſtinguiſhed as 
follows; the Common Garden 
Lettuce, the Cabbage Lettuce, the 
Cilicia Lettuce, the Dutch Brown 
Lettuce, the Aleppo Lettuce, the 
Imperial Lettuce, the Green Ca- 
om Lettuce, the Verſailles or 
pright White Cos Lettuce, the 
Black Cos, the White Cos, the 
Red Capuchin Lettuce, Roman Let- 
tuce, the Prince Lettuce, the Royal 
Lettuce, and the Egyptian Cos 
Lettuce. 
Culture. The firſt of theſe ſorts is 
very common in all gardens, and 
is uſually ſown for cutting very 
2 to mix with other ſallad 
erbs in ſpring: it may be ſown at 
all times in the year, but in 


the hot months it ſhould be 


ſown in ſhady borders, The 
Cabbage Lettuce may alſo be 
ſown at different ſeaſons, to have 
a continuation of it through the 
ſummer. The firſt crop ſhould be 
ſown in February, in an open ſi- 
tuation ; the others at the interval 
of three weeks. But the later 
crops ſhould be ſown under cover, 
though not under the drippings of 
trees. The Cilicia, Imperial, Roy- 
al, Black, White, and Upright 
Cos Lettuces, may be ſown brit 
in the latter end of Febryary, or 
beginning of March, on a warm, 
light ſoil, and in an open fitua- 
tion. When the plants come up 
they muſt be thinned to fifteen 
inches diſtance every way; they 
will then require no farther care 
than that of keeping them clear of 
weeds ; and the Black Cos, as it 

rows large, ſhould have its leaves 
tied together to whiten the inner 
part. Succeeding crops of theſe 
ſhould be ſown in April, May, or 
June, and toward the end of Au- 
guſt they may be ſown for a winter 
crop, to be preſerved under glaſſes, 
or 
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7 
or in a bed arched over with hoops, 
and covered with mats. The moſt 
valuable of all the Engliſh Lettuces 
are the Egyptian, Green Cos, and 
the Verſailles, or White Cos, the 
Cilicia, and Black Cos. The Brown, 
Dutch, and the Green Capuchin 
are very hardy, and may be ſown 
late under walls, where they will 

Rand the winter, and be valuable 

when no others are to be had. 

The Red, Capuchin, and Prince 

Lettuces are very early kinds, and 
are ſown for variety, as are alſo 
the Aleppo ones, for the beauty of 
their ſpotted leaves. In obtaining 
the ſeeds of Lettuces, care ſhould 
be taken never to let two ſorts 
ſtand too near each other, becauſe 
their farina mixing together, they 
will be apt to vary from their ori. 
ginal, and e of each other; 
2 ſtake ſhould be fixed down by 
the fide of each plant, to which 
they ſhould be faſtened, in order 
to prevent their being broken, or 
blown out of the ground by the 
wind. 

Jacob's LADDER. See Jacoe's 

LaDpDdER. 


LADIES MANTLE. Alchemilla. 


See ALCHEMILLA. 
LapiEs Fixcer, Anthyllis. See 
ANTHYLLIS _ 


Lavits Suock, Cardamine. See 


the article CaRDAMINE. 
LANIGEROUS PranTs, ſuch as 

bear a woolly or downy ſubſtance. 
LANTANA, the name of botaniſts, 


American Viburnum. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 

order of the angioſpermia, be- 

longing to the didynamia claſs of 
lants; order 2. of claſs XIV. 

The calyx is a ſingle-leafed, very 


ſhort, connivent, tubulous, per- 


manent perianthium, indented 
flightly in four places; the co- 


rolla conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 


nearly equal; the tube is cylindric, 
flender, longer than the cup, a 
little ohlique, and connivent; the 


292 


pericarpium is a roundiſh rye 


for a plant, called in Engliſh the 


LAN 


limb is plane, obtuſe, and divide 
into five unequal ſegments, te 


containing one cell, in which ; 
lodged ny © res nut % 
cally roundiſh. 1 
Species. Of this genus there = 
ſeven ſpecies. 1. Lantana, wit 
leaves placed by threes 
ſtalk, and oblong, imbricated ſpike, 
2. Lantana, with leaves placed op 
poſite, a ſmooth ſtalk, and 

pla 


ſpikes. 3. Lantana, with leaves 
ced oppoſite, a ſmooth 
ſtalk, and umbellated flower, dl. 
lected in heads. 4. Lantana, wih 
leaves placed oppoſite, a brand- 
ing prickly ſtalk, and umbellael 
flowers growing in heads. 5 
Lantana, with alternate 
and oblong ſpikes. 6. Lanum, 
with alternate leaves, and flower 
growing in bunches. 7. Lanum, 
2 alternate, ſeſſile leaves, and 
owers growing ſingly. 
Culture The firſt” third, fourth, 
fifth and ſixth forts are ſhrubby 
plants, and natives of South An- 
ca, and the ſeventh is alſo a ſhrub 
by plant, and a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. All theſe ſpears 
may be propagated either by u., 
tings or by ſeeds, which ſome « 
them produce in this country; 
the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pob 
filled with light earth, and plu- 
ged into a hot-bed of tan; and i 
the plants do not come up the fm 
year, the pots ſhould be placed n 
the ſtove in * a * 
lowing ſpring plunged into 4 
wage ff . When the plants al 
to be removed, each ſhould k 
planted in a ſmall pot, and plu 
ed into another hot-bed, oben 


till the 
_—_ — 


ing to keep them ſh 
have taken new root: the a 
afterwards have air admin | 
them, in proportion to the = 
of the ſeaſon, after which the) a | 
be treated as tender exotic, het 

they bave acquired ſtrength, kt 
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be removed into an airy 
* or a dry ſtove, for the 
feſt year; but after that they 
may be placed abroad in the warm- 
el part of the ſummer, and in 
vinter upon ſtands, in the dry 
fove. If they are propagated by 
cuttings it ſhould be done 1n July; 
theſe cuttings ſhould be planted 1n 
{mall pots, filled with light earth, 
unged in a moderate hot-bed, 
and ſcreened from the violence of 
the fun in the middle of the day; 
when they have taken root, they 
may be gradually hardened to bear 
the open air, and afterwards treat- 
ed as the old plants. The ſeventh 
ſpecies is not ſo tender as the reſt, 
and may therefore be preſerved in 
a good green-houſe in the winter, 
and in the ſummer it _—_— 2 
to the open air with other 
— A in a ſheltered 
fituation. The ſecond fort is a na- 
tive of South America, and an 
anal plant, which muſt there- 
fore be raiſed by ſeeds. 
LAPATHUM, a ſpecies 
dee the article Rumex. 


LARCH-TREE, a ſpecies of Pinus. 
dee Pinus. 


LARIX, the Larch-tree. See the 
preceding article. | 
LARKSPUR, Delphinium. See DeL- 


PHINIU M 


LAVANDULA, Lavender. 
Charafers. The Lavender is a 
genus of 'the order of the gymno- 


A 


of Rumex. 


BEEBE DO RES TTRTE RESP ATE For PTS 


dn ſpermia, belonging to the didyna- 
fol mia claſs of plants; order 1. of 
nes claſs XIV. The calyx is a ſingle 
re ft ed, oval, permanent perianthi- 
d be um, ſhort, ſlightly indented at the 
pl and ſupported by a bractea; 
ſerr- de corolla is monopetalous, and 
theſ nugent; the tube is cylindric, and 
1 — the cup; the limb is 
** ks, 4 * upper lip is large, bi- 


d Open; the under lip is 
ay on . germen divided into 
| » I” rti | 
tle, bh pportin a ſlender 


KN 
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Culture. 


e length of the tube, 
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crowned by an obtuſe indented 
ſtigma ; there is no pericarpium, 
and the cup contains the ſeeds, 
which are oval, and four in num- 
ber. | 
Species. There are four ſpecies of 
this plant. 1. Lavandula, with 
intire, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and na- 
ked ſpikes, called Spike, or La- 
vender Spike. 2. Lavandula, with 
leaves doubly wing- pointed. 3. 
Lavandula, with winged, indented 
leaves. 4. Lavandula, with ſpear- 
ſhaped, linear leaves, and a hairy 
ſpike. | 1 
The firft ſpecies is a 
ſhrubby plant, and is propagated 
by cuttings or flips ; the beſt ſea- 


ſon for which is March; the cuttings 


ſhould: be planted in a ſhady ſitua- 
tion, or they may be ſhaded with 
mats till they have taken root, after 
which let them be expoſed to the 
ſun, and when they have acquired 
ſtrength, let them be removed to 
the places where they are deſigned 


to remain: they ſucceed beſt upon 


the moſt barren and rocky ſoil, in 
which they will endure the ſevereſt 
winters: the ſecond ſort is a bien- 
nial plant, the feeds of which may 
be ſown every ſpring on borders or 
beds of light freſh earth, and 
when the plants are come up, they 


may be tranſplanted into other bor- 


ders of the flower-garden, or into 


pots, where they will require no 


other care but to be kept free from 
weeds; the third and fourth ſpe- 
cies are ſhrubby plants ; the third 
is managed like the firſt fort, bat 
the fourth ſort being tenderer than 
any of the former, muſt be fown 
on a moderate hor-bed in the 
ſpring, and when the plants come 
up they ſhould be planted each in a 
ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with light 
earth, and plunged into another 
hot-bed, to bring them forward; in 
the beginning of June, they may be 
inured to the open air, where der 
ſhould be planted in an open ſitua- 
T tion 


1 LAV 
tion toward the end of that month: branches diffuſe, ſootſtalk: 
they may be preſerved through the ing in cluſters at the wings of 
winter, in a -houſe, ſtalks, and each ſuſtaining a 
where they will produce flowers flower. 8. Lavatera, with — 
moſt part of the ſeaſon, and yield leaves, a rough herbaceous 
good ſeeds. one flower upon a footſtalk, and 
LAVATERA, a genus of plants, orbicular, cloſed fruit. 5 
fo which there is no Engliſh Culture. The firſt, ſecond, third 


= 


a 


LAV 


name. 

CharaFers. The Lavatera is a ge- 
nus of the order of the polyan- 
dria, belonging to the monadel- 
phia claſs of plants ; order 3. of 
claſs XVI. The calyx is double ; 
the exterior calyx conſiſts of one 
ſhort, obtuſe, trifid, and perma- 


nent leaf; the interior one is an 


erect, acute, quinquehd leaf, alſo 
permanent : the corolla confiſts of 
five plane, patent petals, which 
are joined together at their baſe ; 
and the fruit conſiſts of ſeveral 
capſules, in each of which is a ſin- 


le, kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 


pecies, Of this genus there are 
eight ſpecies. 1. tera, with a 


tree-like ſtalk, woolly, plaited 
leaves, having ſeven angles, and 
foot-ſtalks, with ſingle flowers ri- 
fing in cluſters from the wings of 
the leaves, commonly called Tree 
Mallow. 2. Lavatera, with a tree- 
like ſtalk, woolly, plaited, crena- 
ted leaves, with ſeven acute an- 
gles, and long bunches of flowers, 
terminating the ftalks. 3. Lava- 
tera, with a ſhrubby ſtalk, and 
leaves furniſhed with five arrow- 
pointed lobes. 4. Lavatera, with 
a ſhrubby ſtalk, heart-ſhaped leaves, 
furniſhed with three round, in- 
dented, crenated lobes, heart-ſha- 
ped ſtipulz, and footſtalks with ſin 
le flowers. co. Lavatera, with a 
bby alk, woolly, plaited 
leaves, with ſeven angles, and 
long bunches of flowers, ter- 
minating the ſtalks. 6. Lavatera, 
with an herbaceous ſtalk, naked 


fruit, and a cut cup. 7. Lavate- 


ra, with an erect ſtalk, the lower 


them by ſtakes, to prevent 8 


_ tranſplanted into ſmall 


fourth, and fifth ſpecies are taſi 
propagated by ſeeds, which od 

ſown in the ſpring upon a bel 
of light earth; and when the 
plants are about three or four 
inches high, they ſhould be tra. 
planted to the places where they 
are deſigned to remain. If the 
ſeeds are ſuffered to ſcatter on the 
ground, the plants will come up the 
following ſpring, and when they 
happen to fall into dry rubbid, 
they will produce a num 
ber of flowers than thoſe that at 
more luxuriant: the ſixth, ſeventh 
and eighth ſpeci 
gated by $ ; the ſeaſon for foy- 
ing the ſeeds is March, and 
ſhould be ſown upon 2 bed of 


ther be 
when they are about two inches 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
to the places in which they are de- 
ſigned to remain. In tranſplant 
ing them, care ſhould be taken i 
preſerve a ball of earth to lber 


= from weeds, and ſupp** 


being injured by ſtrong 2 
The ſeeds of theſe plants m ye 
be ſown in autumn, and be 
plants are come up, let _ 

pots, 


toward the end of October, 1 


de- 


be placed in a common . 
frame, where the plants 1 
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ended from ſevere froſts will abide 
the winter very well, and in the 

ſpring they may be ſhaken out of 
' the pots and planted into larger 
ones, or elſe into the full ground, 
where they may remain to flower : 
the plants by this management will 
be larger, and flower ftronger, and 
earlier than thoſe ſown in the 
ſpriog. When the ſeed of the 
eighth ſpecies is ſown in the ſpring, 
it hould be in ſuch places as it is 
to remain, becauſe the plant does 
not bear well to be removed in 
the ſummer. 
LAVENDER, Lavandula. See La- 

VANDULA, . 

Lavender Cor rok, Santolina. See 
SANTOLINA. 
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Dayune. 

LavREL-LBAFED Tulip-tree, Magno- 
lia, See MacnOL1A. 
LAUREOLA, a ſpecies of Daphne. 

See DaynaneE. 

LAUROCERASUS, or Cherry LA u- 
REL, a ſpecies of PRUNUs. See 
Prunus. 

LAURUS, the Bay- tree. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belong- 


| gee 1. of claſs IX. 
is no caiyx; the corolla 
much reſembies a calyx, and con- 
ffts of fix erect, hollow, ovate, 
xcuminated petals, alternately ex- 
tertor ; the nectarium is compoſed 
three coloured, acuminated 

» terminating each in two 
and ſtanding round the ger- 
men ; the fruit is a drupe of an 
onal, acuminated figure, contain- 
ns only one cell, and contained 
ume corolla; the ſeed is a ſingle 
of o<uminated nut, its kernel 
| the figure. 
| was Of this genus there are 


en ſpecies. N 
oval 4 ne: 1. Laurus, with 


TEES TTTETU ET UE DTT YTREC THE . OW WAA, 


ne 1] 


Surge LAUREL, Daphne. See 


ing to the enneandria claſs of 


few ove. marked with 
i ns united together, or the 
Cianamon- tree. 2. Laurns, with 


LAU 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, with three 
veins, which unite above the baſe, 
called the Caſſia. 3. Laurus, with 
oval, ſpear ſhaped raved, marked 
with three veins, which unite a- 
bove the baſe, or the Camphire- 
tree, Laurus, with ever-green, 
ſpear-ſhaped, veined leaves, and 
flowers cut into ſour points, which 
are male and female, and is the 
common Bay- tree. 5. Laurus, with 
ever green, veined, ſpear-ſhaped, 
plain leaves, branches with tu- 
bercles and cicatrices, and flowers 
growing in bunches. 6. Laurus, 
with ever-green, coriaceous, oval 
leaves, tranſverſely veined, and 
flowers growing in bunches. 7. 
Laurus, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
tranſverſely veined, with the cups 
of the fruit baccated. 8. Laurus, 
with oblong, acute pointed, vein- 
ed, annual leaves, and winged 
branches. 9g. Laurus, with vein- 
ed, acute, oval, entire, annual 
leaves, or the Benjamin-tree. 10, 
Laurus, with entire leaves, fur- 
niſhed with three lobes, or the 
Saſſafras tree. 11. Laurus, with 
veined, oval, obtuſe leaves. 
Culture. The firſt three ſpecies are 
natives of the Eaft Indies; and are 
too tender to thrive in the open air in 
this country; they are beſt propa- 
gated by ſowing the berries in pots, 
and plunging them in a moderate 
hot-bed : they ſhould be inured to 
the open air in June, where they 
may remain till autumn. The 


common Bay- tree is a native of 


Greece and Italy. Ir thrives here 
in the open air, and is ſeldom hurt, 
except in very ſevere winters; it 
will make a variety in all ever- 
green plantations. and as it will 
grow under the ſhade of other 
trees, where they are not too 
cloſe, ſo is very proper to be 
planted in the borders of woods, 
where it will have a very good ef- 
fect in winter; it may be propagat- 
ed by layers, but the more common 

12 method 
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method of propagation is by ſuc- 
kers in nurſery- beds, fix inches 


aſunder each way; theſe, in two 


years time, will be fit to be plant- 
ed where they are deſigned to re- 
main. The fifth ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Virginia ; it 1s kept here 
in pots and tubs, and is propagat- 
ed by layers, or by ſowing the 
ſeeds, and ſhould be treated like 
the firſt three ſorts. The ſixth ſpe- 
cies 15 a native of South America. 
The ſeventh and eighth grow in 
Carolina and Virginia. The ninth 
and tenth grow alſo in N. America, 
and are propagated byſowing of the 
berries, or by layers ; but theſe 
Plants do not produce feeds in Eng- 
land. The eleventh ſpecies is a 
narive of Jamaica, Barbadoes, and 
Carolina, and will not bear the 
open air in this country. 


AURUSTINE, the name of two 


ſpecies of Viburnum. See the ar- 


ticle ViIBURNUM. 

LAWN, a ſpacious plain in a park, 
or adjoining to a noble ſeat. As 
to the dimenſions of a lawn, in a 
large park, it ſhould be as exten- 
five as the ground will permit ; 
and, if poſſible, it ſhould never be 
leſs than fifty acres : but in gardens 


of a moderate extent, a ſawn of 


ten acres is ſufficient ; and in thoſe 
of the largeſt fize, fifteen acres. 
The beſt fatuation for a lawn, is 
in the front of the houſe; and 
here, if the houſe front the caſt, 
it will be extremely convenient ; 
but the moſt defireable aſpect for 
a lawn, is that of the ſouth-eaſt. 
As to the figure of the lawn, ſome 
recommend an exact ſquare, others 
an oblong iquare, ſome an oval, 
and others a circular figure; but 
neither of theſe are to be regard- 
ed. It ought to be ſo contrived 
as to ſuit the ground, and as there 
ſhould be trees planted for ſhade 
on the boundaries of tne lawn, 10 
the ſides may be broken - by ir- 
regular plantations of trees, which, 
if there are not ſome good proſ- 
pects beyond the lawn, ſhould 


. 


bound it on ev 


LAYERS are tender - ſhoots, or 


LAY 


ſid 
brought round —4 = = 


end of the houſe. 
plan _— round 22 
trees are placed irregular 
breaking much 8 
lawn than others, and not crowd. 
ed too cloſe together, they will 
make a better appearance than 
any regular plantations can poll. 
bly do; and if there are variety 
of trees, properly diſpoſed, they 
will have a good effect: but Only 
thole which make a fine apper- 
ance and grow large, ſtraight 
and handſome, ſhould be admi:- 
ted here. The moſt proper tree 
for this purpoſe, are the elm, oak, 
cheſtnut and beech; and if there 
are ſome clumps of ever. green 
trees intermixed with the others, 
they will add to the beauty of the 
whole, eſpecially in the winter 
ſeaſon ;. the beſt forts for this pu- 
poſe, are lord Weymouth's pine, 
and the ſilver and ſpruce firs. 


twigs of trees, laid or buried in 
the ground; till having firack 
root, they are ſeparated from the 
parent-tree, and become diſind 
plants. 

Many trees may be thus propag* 
ted by layers; the ever-greets 
about Bartholomew-tide, and oike! 
trees about the month of Od 
ber. 
The operation 1s performed by fit- 
ting the branches a little way, ard 
laying them about half a foot u. 
der the mould: the ground 
firſt be made very light, and ale 
they are laid, they ſhould hate? 
little water given them. 1 © 
do not comply well in laying 
them down, they mult be 
down with a hook or two; and 
they have taken ſuthcient root Vf 
the next winter, they ſhould - 
off from the main plants i 
planted in the nurſery. Some a 
the branch, or bare che rind c he 
if it be out of the reach o W; 
ground, they faſten 2 tub or 
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+ near it, which they fill with 
bd mould and lay the branch 


r4DWORT, Plumbago. See the 


article PLUMBAGO. 


LEAF, Folium, in the natural hiſ- 


tory of plants, a very eſſential and 
ornamental part of plants, whoſe 
chief office is to ſubtiliſe and give 
more ſpirit to the abundance of 
nouriſhing ſap, and to convey it to 
the little buds. 

Botaniſts conſider the leaves of 
plants, with regard to their ſruc- 
ture, their ſurface, figure, conſiſ- 
tence, edges, ſituation and ſize. 
With regard to their ſtructure, 
they are either ſingle, as thoſe of 
the apple-tree and pear-tree ; or 
double, as thoſe of angelica and 
parlley. With reſpect to their ſur- 
face, they are either flat, as the 
nummuiaria and origany; or in 
bunches, as ſeveral kinds of kali 


and houſleeks. With regard to their 


conſiſtence, they are either thin and 
fine, as thoſe of St. John's-wort ; or 
thick and groſs, as thoſe of portu- 
laca; or fleſhy, as thoſe of ſeveral 
kinds of houſleek ; or woolly, as 
thoſe of gaaphalium. With regard 


to their edges, leaves are either cut 


ſightly, as ſome ſpecies of geums; 
or deep, as in ſome of the jaceas. 
With regard to their ſituation, they 
are either ranged alternately, as 
the alaternus; or oppoſite to each 
other, as the phillyrea and the 
mints. With regard to their ſize, 
they are either very large, as thoſe 


of the colocaſia and ſphondylium ; | 


or moderate, as thoſe of biſtort 


and the fig tree; or ſmall, as thoſe 


of the apple-tree and pear-tree ; 


or very ſmall, as that of St. 
John's Wort. 


Moſt forts of ſmal! plants, and al- 
ſeveral ſorts of trees, which 
Put forth a root at the ſmall end of 
ſeed, put out two ſmall leaves 


that are not at all like thoſe that 
grow on the plant or tree, as ſoon 


the root has taken hold of the 
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ground; and afterwards between 
theſe falſe leaves, there comes 
forth a ſhoot which produces leaves 
like thoſe of the plant or tree 
from which it came: of this man- 
ner of growth there is an inſinite 
number of plants and trees. 

Doctor Grew juſtly obſerves, that 
the fibres of leaves are compoſed 
of two eral kinds of veſſels, 
viz. thoſe for ſap and thoſe for 
air; and, that theſe are ramefied 
out of greater into leſs, like the 
veins and arteries in animals : and 
all naturaliſts aſcribe to them very 
important uſes ; the moſt ſingular 
of which is, that they, in ſome 
meaſure, perform the ſame ofhce 
for the fupport of the vegetabie 
life, as the langs of animals do for 
the ſupport of animal life; and, 
that it is highly probable, that 
plants draw ſome of their 


- nouriſhment from the air through 


their leaves. Theſe, in the ſpring, 
receive the crude humours, divide 


them very minutely, and carry 


back great plenty of elaborated 
Juice to the plant. By theſe a 
tranſpiration is carried on of what 
is unprofitable, anſwering to the 
diſcharge in animal bodies made 
by ſweat ; for ſometimes the ex- 
cretory veſſels of the leaves are ſo 
over-charged by the great plenty 
of the diſtending humour, or 
Juice, that they b+.rſt in the mid- 
dle, and let go the moſt ſubtice 
parts; and it frequently happens, 
that, in a hot ſeaſon, a great plen- 
ty of juices are this way diicharged 
and imbibed. Thus manna is 
found to exude as well from the 
leaves as from the bark, eſpecially 
if a cold night follows a hot day 
and the ſame thing frequently 
happens in ſeveral other plants and 
trees, as we learn from the bees 
flying to the lime-tiee, that they 
may gather that gummous ſub- 
ſtance from its leaves; but if the 
heat be leſs, all the ſuperfluous 
Juices, except thole which ae, 
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perhaps, tranſmitted by inſenſible 
peripiration through the arterial 
veſſels, exhale naturally, and re- 
turn into the trunk. It is alſo 
found, that the bibulous veſſels 
dried by the diurnal heat, imbibes, 
eſpecially in the night-time, thoſe 
watry vapours which ariſe in form 
of a very thin dew, and ſo make 
amends for the loſs made by the 
arteries, by the new moiſtures re- 
ceived. Laſtly, the leaf ſerves, 
in a ſingular manner, to nouriſh 
the eye, or gem, until growin 

by degrees to a greiter bulk, it 
preſſes the veſſels of the foot-ftalk 
together, from whence the hu- 


mour is, by little and little, ſtop- 


_ ped in the leaf till it cannot any 
more return through the foot-ſtalk; 
which, by the ceafing of the af- 


flux and reflux of the nutricious 


Juice, grows putrid, whence a con- 
ſumption being cauſed, the leaf 
dies and falls off; which is the 
chief cauſe of the falling of the 
leaves in autumn. 

Some have made the obſervation, 
that all ever-greens have their 
wood cloſe and compact between 
their annular circles; and, that 
their holding their leaves all the 
winter, proceeds from the nature 
of their ſap, which is of a clammy 
and turpentine nature ; and, that 
this ſap is eaſily condenſed by the 


cold, and requires a great deal of 


heat to make it thin and put it in 
motion : thus a little cold conden- 
ſes or ſtiffens pitch or turpentine, 
but it muſt be a froſt that ſtays the 
motion of water. From whence 


it happens, that thoſe trees which 
hold their leaves, will grow much 


better under the droppings of o- 
ther great trees, than ſuch as 
ſhed their leaves, becauſe their 
turpentine-ſap ſhoots off the drops, 
and prevents their entering the 
veſſels in two great quantities. 

The leaves of plants have ſeveral 
diſtinctions among botaniſts, ac- 
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| Articulated leaves, thoſe which 
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cording to their ſha 1 
each of which has * — 
Thus: in alphabetical order. 
Aculated leaf, is that whoſe kr 
face is covered with cartilaginoy 
points, ſharp, rigid, and ftronp 
any tender par 
of the fleſhz and which adhere 
but ſlightly to the leaf, and 
he eaſily ſeparated from it. 85 


Acuminated leaf, one terminated 
by a pointed and ſharp extremity, 


Acute leaf, that which terminates 
in a ſharp point. 

Alated leaves, are thoſe divided 
into, or compoſed of ſeveral com- 
pleat, pinnated leaves, whether 
equal or unequal, uniform or dif. 


form, as in the orobus, and other 
the like plants. 


Alternate leaves, thoſe which do 
not ſtand oppoſite, but one over 
another, all the way up the flalk. 
Amplexicaule leaf, expreſſes a leaf, 
the baſe of which extends itſelf 
in ſuch a manner, that it environs, 
and ſurrounds the ftalk every way. 
In this caſe, the leaf 1s 
of a ſagittated, or heart · faſni 
ſhape, and is ſeſſile 


row one on the top of another. 

Big leaf, one divided into tuo 
parts at the top. When a leaf i 
thus divided into three parts, it n 
ſaid to be trifid ; when into fow, 
quadrifid, and ſo on. Maultifd 
expreſſes . 2 divided into a great 
number of ſegments. 

Bigeminate leaf, one formed of 
double conjugation of leſſer leaves 
Binated leaf, Binatum folium, ® 
kind of compound leaf, formed 


only of two folioles on one pe- 
tiole, : 
Bipartite leaf. See Quinquepar 
tite leaf, a. TY 
Caniculated leaf, . one which or 
lowed all the way of its 
with a chanel, 


Carno"s 
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rnous leaf, one which is full of 
pulp, or of a fleſhy ſubſtance, con- 
tained between the membranes 
which form the upper and under 
ſurface. 

Cantilaginous leaf, that whoſe edge 
ij ſurrounded with a kind of car- 
tilage, or border, thicker than the 
reft, but of the ſubſtance of the 
— leaf, that which grows 
not immediately from the root, 
but on the ſtalk of a plant. 

Ciliated leaf, one ſurrounded all 
the way with parallel hairs, or fi- 
laments, ſo as to give ſome reſem- 


blance of the hairineſs of the eye- 


lids. 

Compound leaf, is that which is 
divided to the middle rib into ſeve - 
ral ſegments, and ſeems made up 
of ſeveral ſmaller leaves, as in li- 
quorice, &c. 


Compound leaf expreſſes, in gene- 


ral, a leaf that is formed of ſeveral 
other leſſer ones. In this 


ſenſe, however, it is diviſible into 


ſeveral kinds. 1. The compound 
ones, properly, and diſtinctly fo 
called. 2. The decompound; and, 
3- The ſupradecompound. Of 
each of which in its place. 

In deſcribing theſe kinds of leaves, 
the whole leaf, which is the reſult 
of the combination, is called fo- 
lium, and the ſmall leaves, which 
+ ag compoſe it, are called 


Compound leaf, properly ſo cal. 
is only formed of one ſeries 

O foliola, or of one compoſition. 
Compreſſed leaf, one with the 
* of an impreſſion on both 


Concave leaf, one whoſe middle is 
ſunk or hollowed. 
Conferta F alia, leaves placed in 
uſters, or ſo cloſe to one another, 
it is not eaſy to diſcover their 
ſituatiouwn. 
Comata felia, leaves cohering to- 
zether, or whoſe baſes unite, ſo 
sio form but one body. 
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Convex leaf, one whoſe middle 
riſes into a protuberant form. 
Cordated leaf, expreſſes one of an 
ovated ſhape, hollowed a little on 
each fide at the baſe. 

Obverſely cordated leaf, one of the 
ſame figure with the former, but 
affixed to its petiole not by the cor- 
dated part which is the baſe in the 
former, but by the oppoſite end. 
Cordato-ſaggittated leaf, a ſaggit- 
tated leaf, the fides of which are 
convex. 

Crenated leaf, crenatum folium, that 
whoſe edges are furniſhed with in- 
dentings which are conti to 
one another, and are neither turn- 
ed toward the point nor toward 
the baſe. 

Acute crenated leaf, a crenated 
leaf, in which the indentings are 
ſharp at the ends. | 


Obtuſe crenated, that whoſe in- 


dentings terminate obtuſely. 
Criſp leaf, criſpum folium, that 
which is undulated or folded over 
and over at the edge, which muſt 
alſo be in ſome manner divided, 
not entire, viz. either dentated 
ſerrated, or lacerated. : 
Cuneiform leaf, one of the ſhape of 
a wedge ; or, the length of which. 
greatly exceeds its breadth, and 


the lower part of which grows 


ſmaller all the way. | 


Decompoſite leaf expreſſes a leaf, 


the common petiole of which di- 
vides itſelf twice before it is fur- 
niſhed with leaves. | 
Decurrent leaf, one which adheres 
immediately to the ftalk or branch 
of a plant, without any pedicle ; 
and, which has its lower part ex- 
tended and running along the 
branch. 

Deltoide leaf, one with four an- 
gles, whereof thoſe of the ſummit 


are farther diſtant from the center 


than thoſe of the fides. 

Dentated leaf, one whoſe edge is 

beſet with horizontal points of the 

ſame matter with the leaf itſelf, 
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and diſtinct and ſeparate one from 
another. 
Depreſſed leaf, one which has the 
mark of an impreſſion on one ſide. 
Digitated leaf, expreſſes a com- 
pound one, formed of a number 
of ſimple foliola, placed regularly 
on a common petiole: in a ſtrict 
| ſenſe, however, it is uſed only to 
expreſs ſuch a leaf as is compoſed 
of more than four foliola. 
. Daplicato-pinnatum, or pinnato- 
pinnatum, expreſſes a leaf com 
poſed of ſeveral others, each of 
which is itſelf compoſed of ſeveral 
ſmaller. leaves or foliola. | 
Duplicato ternated leaf, one con- 
ſiſting of leaves, which are them- 
ſelves compoſed of three leaves 
each. | 
Emarginated leaf, that which has 
a little indenting on the ſummit. 
Obtuſely emarginated, 1s the term 
when the two points which form 


the indenting are obtuſe : when 


they are acute, it is ſaid to be a- 
cutely emarginated. 
Enſiſorm leaf, a compreſſed leaf 
of the ſhape of a ſword, which is 
thin, and edged as it were on the 
ſides, and which has a high rib 
running down its middle. 

Erect leaf, one ſo ſituated as to 
make an acute angle with the ſtalk. 


Eroſe leaf, ero/um folium, a leaf 


which has ſeveral ſinuſes in its diſk, 
and alſo in the edge or border. 
Faſciculate leaves, expreſſes leaves, 
many of which ariſe together from 
the ſame point. 

Floral leaf, expreſſes one found 
near the flower, and which never 
appears but with the flower. 
Frondes expreſſes leaves conſiſting 
of ſeveral other leaves, and form- 
ing the whole plant; as 1s the 
cafe in the fern-kind, in which the 
fructiſication being on the back of 
the leaves, the fingle leaf makes 
the whole plant. 

Haſtated leaf, one in form like a 


ſpear's point: this expreſſes a tri- 
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in ſome meaſure to give the n. 


either end. 


tilaginous at the edge. 
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angular leaf, the ſides and 
of which are both nad y 0 1 


ſemblance of a leaf 

three parts. n 
Hiſpid leaf, one whoſe ſurface : 
covered with more thick and rg 
hairs than the piloſe leaf. 
Imbricated leaf, inbricara fal 
leaves placed over one another i 
the manner of the tiles of a houſ 
or like the ſcales of fiſhes. ; 
Inflex leaf, inflexum folium, tha 
which in growing from its bak, 
turns its point again toward the 
plant. i ae 
Intire leaf, a leaf which is not cut 
in with any ſinus in its diſk. 
The term integerrimum applied io 
a leaf, denotes that it is free from 
all diviſions or finuations of any 
kind, in the border any more than 
in the diſks. 
Lacerated leaf, a leaf, the edge of 
which is compoſed of ſegments of 
different ſhape and figure. 
Laciniated leaf, are thoſe which 
are very deeply cut in, thougi 
not quite to the middle rib, yet 
are divided into ſeveral jagged 
portions, theſe are called alſo jay- 
ged leaves; and of this kind ar 
thoſe of the horned poppy, g- 
wort, and the like. — 
Lanceolated leaf, that which it 
ſhaped like a ſpear's point, ot 
which is oblong, and growing 
ſmaller and narrower from the 
middle to the extremity, where | 
terminates in a point. 
Linear leaf, one, the two fide 
of which run almoſt parallel 1 
one another: the /inear leaves at 
uſually narrow, and ſomewhat 
broader in the middle than Z 


Linguiform leaf, a linear leaf in 
ſhape of a tongue, which 1 
tuſe, fleſhy, depreſſed, a_— 
on the under fide, and uſually c 
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Lunulated leaf, one in * 
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linear angles in form of cir- 
rag its binder part or baſe. 
Lyrated leaf, one in form of a 
re; or, it is a compound leaf, 
formed of a ſimple one, which di- 
rides itſelf in its lower part in ſuch 
a manner, that the inciſions below 
make ſegments which ſtand out 
from the body of the leaf, and are 
detached from the larger ſegment, 
which forms the upper part. 
Membranaceous leaf, one merely 
compoſed of membranes with no 

lp between. 

Naked leaf, expreſſes a leaf whoſe 
furface is ſmooth and equal, with- 
out any particular marks. 
Natant leaf, one which floats upon 
the ſurface of the water. 
Nervoſe leaf, one whoſe veſſels are 
imple, and extend themſelves pa- 
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ſummit, without any ramifications, 
Miidum folium, expreſſes a leaf of 
a ſmooth and gloſſy ſurface, look- 
ing as if poliſhed by art. 
Oblong leaf, one the length of 
which is many times equal to its 
breadth, and the extremities of 
which are both too narrow to form 
ſegments of circles. | 
Obtuſe leaf, one terminated by the 
ſegment of a circle. When the 
ſummit of a leaf is obtuſe, but ter- 
minated by a fine ſharp point, af- 
ted as it were upon it, it is ſaid 
io be obruſum cum acumi nc. 

Obrerſely ovated leaf, a leaf of the 

A ary * the ovated leaf, 

'Y to the petiole by its 

ſmaller end. * F 
Orbicular leaf, one of a round fi- 
Sure, the breadth of which is 
qual to its length, and every part 


us edges equally diſtant from 
center. 


Oval leaf : ö 
wand, þ one approaching to 


7 ut too long for its breadth; 
K "Meter, at both extremities, 
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it is a ſuborbicular leaf 
—_— at the baſe, with two 


ing the ſame ſe 


rallelly from the baſe toward the 
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gments of cir- 
cles: this might be more diſtinctly 
called elliptic. | 

Ovated leaf, expreſſes a leaf, the 
ſhape of which is like that of an 
egg; or, Which is longer than 
broad, and the baſe or lower | 
of which forms the ſegment of a 
circle, though the other extremi- 
ty is too ſmall. to be in proportion 
to it. 
Palmated leaf, one in form of an 
open hand; this expreiſes a leaf, 
divided into ſeveral ſegments, from 
the top down to the middle, or to 
the baſe. 

Panduriform leaf, one of the ſhape 
of a violin : this is an oblong leaf, 
larger at both ends than in the 
middle, where it is deeply cut, in 
a rounded manner. 

Papilloſe leaf, one whoſe ſurface is 
covered with little roundiſh pro- 
tuberances, or veſicles. | 
Patent or horizontal leaf, one 
which ſtands almoſt ſtrait out from 
the flaik, or nearly at right angles 
wit it. When it forms perfecthy 
right angles, it is called horizon- 
tal. 

Peltated leaf, expreſſes a leaf, the 
petiole of which 15 affixed to the 
diſk, and not to the baſe, or to 
the edge of the leaf. 
Pentagonal leaf, See Trigonal 
leaf, infra. 

Perfoliate leaf, that whoſe diſk is 


. Pierced by the ſtalk, the branch, 


or the peduncle; and does not any 
where touch or adhere to its edpes. 
Petiolate leaf, one afhxed to a 
plant by means of a peculiar pedi- 
cle, which in the caſe of a leaf is 
called petiole, though in caſe of 
fruit a peduncle. See PETIOLE, &c. 
Piloſe or Lanigerous leaf, one 
whoſe ſurface is furniſhed with 
hairs ſo large and long, as to be 
diſtinguiſhable by the eye ſepa- 
rately. The ſame idea is alſo ex- 
preſſed by the term hirſutum, wille- 
Jum, and lanigerum. 

| Pinnated, 
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Pinnated, or pennated leaf, one 
formed in manner of a wing, 
and compoſed of two ranges or 
ſeries of folioles, annexed to the 


two fides of one common oblong 
petiole 


Of che pinnated leaves there are 


ſeveral kinds: 1. The pinnated 
with an odd one: this expreſſes 
the pinnated leaf, when beſides 
the two ſeries juſt mentioned, 


there is an odd leaf at the æxtremi- 


ty of the petiole. 2. The pinnat- 
ted abrupt leaf, in which there is 
neither an odd leaf, nor a tendril 
at the end of the petiole. 3. 
The oppoſitely pinnated, which is 
when the folioles ſtand oppoſite to 
one another on the common peti- 
ole. 4. The alternately pinnated, 
when the folioles ſtand not oppo- 
fitely but alternately. 5. The in- 
terruptedly pinnated, in which the 
folioles are irregular and unequal 
in fize or ſituation. 6. The cirro- 
pinnated, the extremity of whoſe 
petiole has one or more tendrils, 
inſtead of an odd leaf. 7. The 
decurrently pinnated, in which the 
folioles extend beyond their pro- 
per baſe in going down the pe- 
tiole, and as it were make it ala- 
ted. 8. The membranaceous pin- 
nated, of the ſame form with the 
laſt, but with the petioles them- 
ſelves membranaceous and articu- 
lated. g. The conjugated pinna- 
ted leaf? 

pound leaf conſiſts of only two 
folioles on the petiole : this Kind 
of pinnated leaf may be either ab- 
rupt, cirrated, membranaceous in 
the petiole, or ſtipulated. 
Pinnatiſid leaf, expreſſes one di- 
vided into ſeveral parts in form of 
alæ; or which has three, four, or 
more lateral ſinus's ſeparated by 
long horizontal ſegments. 

Plicated leaf, one from the baſe 
or petiole of which there run at 


ſeveral diſtances veſſels or fibres, 


which extend themſclves to the 
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when the whole com- 


Reclinate or reflex leaf, one whil 
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extreme ſides, and ſo 
raiſe, and others ö *—ͤ 4 = 


the leaf in an alternate order, Me 


king acute angles. 
ich is tun. 
cated and terminated 

ebe the ſummit. „n 
Quadrifid leaf. See bifid leaf 
Quinquangular leaf, one 2 
ſtrait ſides and five angles. 
Quinquefoliate leaf, is a cou 
leaf of the ſame form with the 
trifoliate, but made up of fre 
ſegments ; ſuch are the leaves dl 
cinquefoil, &c. 
Quinquepartite leaf, one which i 
ſeparated into five parts down w 
the very baſe, ſo as to ſeem made 
up of five ſeparate leaves till clo. 
ly examined. In the fame man 
ner a leaf is ſaid to be bipartite 
&c. when it is divided into two, 
three, &c. parts. 

Radical leaf, that which grom 
immediately from the root of a 
plant, not from the ſtalk. 


Radicant leaf, one which puſbes 


out roots from its ſummit, as ſome 
of the ferns do. 85 

Radicated leaf, one which puſhes 
out roots from its diſk or lower 
ſarface. | 

Ramoſe leaves, thoſe which we 
ſill more divided than the winged 
or alated leaves, and compoled of 


one ſeries farther in their divthon. 


Of this ſort are the leaves of ſe 
male fern, and the like. Or, 
Ramoſe leaf is one which go 
not on its main ſtalk, but on 
branches. 

Ramuloſe leaf, a kind of comporn 
leaf, in which there ae ſer 
foliola ſuſtained on a brand 


tiole. 


has its ſummit lower than 15 bo. 
Reniform leaf, one of the aff 
a kidney; or, it is a leaf 01, 
orbicular figure, hollowed a — 
at the baſe, but without 2% 


gle. f epandel 
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ed leaf, a leaf, the border 
of which is marked all round with 
dort lobes, each making a ſeg- 
ment of a circle, with obtuſe 
— leaf, a leaf whoſe extremi- 
ty is terminated by an obtuſe line. 
Revolute leaf, a leaf, the upper 
part of which rolls itſelf down- 


— leaf, one which is not flat- 
iel as moſt are, but is of a cylin- 
dric figure, except the point. 

leaf, that whoſe veins are 
deep, and between which 


the leaf riſes in irregular forms, 


wnnkled ſurface. a 
Sapittated leaf, one form ike 
the iron head of an arrow. This 


Its bale for the inſertion of the 


petiole, 

Sabrous leaf, that which has ſe- 
reral irregular prominences on its 
"ok 

——_ ule leaf, one reſem- 
bling the amplexicaule, but with 
its lobes at the baſe too ſmall to 
enurely —_— the ſtalk. 

deminal leaf, that which appears 
in from the ſeed of a plant, and 
uſually different from the reſt. 
leaf, that whoſe edge or 
cer is notched like a ſaw, or 
furniſhed with points which make 
dare angles; and placed one bend- 


ug toward another, and all to- 


Ward the top. 

denten ferratum folium, expreſſes 

A whoſe edge is furniſhed 

bur, be fame ſort of indentings, 
in which they are turned — 4 

+ all look toward the baſe 


Wards, 
ae af 

0 lar ferratum felium, expreſſes a 
N indented in the ſame manner, 
* indentings obtuſe and 


ty duplicato-ſerratum, denotes a 
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the membranous and fleſhy part of 
ſoas to give upon the whole a 


is the triangular leaf hollowed at 


erated as the firſt, but with | 
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the ſerratures large, 
edges ſerrated again with indent- 
ings of the ſame kind. | 
Seſſile leaf, one which riſes imme- 
diately from the ſtalk without any 
pedicle. 

Simple leaf is that which is whole, 
or not divided to the middle rib, 
or ſeeming made up of different 
ſmaller leaves; as in ſage, mint, &c. 
Simple leaf, is otherwiſe defined, 
that of which the petiole carries 
only one. See PETIOLE. 
Sinuated leaf, one which has a 
number of ſinus's on its ſides, but 
theſe ſeparated by lobes not very 
long, nor themſelves indented or 
notched at the edges. 
Sinuato-dentated leaf, expreſſes a 
leaf like the former, but with the 
lateral lobes of a linear figure. 
Retrorſum finuatum folium, a leaf 
with ſinus's at the ſides, and with 
the lobes which divide them, point- 
ed and turned toward the baſe like 
the beards of an arrow. 

Sparſe leaves, thoſe which are pla-. 
ced irregularly over the ſeveral 
parts of the plant. 
Spinoſe leaf, that whoſe diſk or 
edge is armed with cartilaginous 
points ſo firmly affixed, that they 
cannot be ted without inju- 
ring the leaf itſelf. 

Stellate leaves, thoſe which 
more than fix at a joint, 1 
arranged like the rays of a ſtar. 
Striated leaf, one with a number 
of longitudinal furrows on its ſur- 
face. 

Subrotund leaf, that approaching 
to the figure of the orbicular leaf, 
but departing from it, either in 
being too long, or too broad, or 
prominent, in ſome one or more 


and their 


parts. 
Subular leaf, that which grows at 
the ramifications, or under that 


part of the ſtalk, from whence 


there grows one on ſeveral brau- 
ches. 
Subulated leaf, one of the o_ 


LEA 
an aw]. This expreſſes a leaf ob- 
long and narrow, broadeſt at the 
baſe, and thence gradually de- 
creaſing, till it terminate in a 
nt. 

Sulcated leaf, one which has a 
great number of ridges all round 
it, with obtuſe finuſes. 

Supradecompoſite leaf, one which 
has the common petiole divided 
more than twice, before it is char- 

with leaves or foliola: 


Ternated leaf, a compound one, - 


confiſting only of three leaves on 
a common petiole. 
Ternate alſo expreſſes leaves which 
grow three at a jo:at, ſurrounding 
the ſtalk. When there are four or 
five, they are called guaterna and 
gzina, and fo on. | 
Tetragonal leaf. See Trigonal 
Leaf, infra. 
Tomentoſe leaf, one whoſe ſur- 
face is covered with hairs ſo ſhort 
and fine, that the eye does not 
diſtinguiſh them fingly, though the 
leaf in general is evidently downy 
both to the fight and the touch. 
Triangular leaf, one compoſed of 
three rectilinear fides, and three 
angles, the two inferior ones of 
which are on a level with the baſe. 
Trifid leaf. See Biſid leaf. 
Trifoliate leaf, is a compound leaf 
made up of ſegments placed in 
the ſame order as in the digitated 
leaf, but theſe ſegments are uſual- 
ly ſhort, and are aiways three in 
number. Of this fort are the 
leaves of clover, graſs, &c. 
Trigonal leaf, one much like the 
triquetrous, only that in this the 
ſeveral faces are each hollowed in 
form of channels, and the ribs 
are ſhort and membranaceous. 
A leaf that has, inſtead of three 
ribs or edges, four or five, is in 
the ſame manner called tetragonal, 
pentagonal, &c. | 
Trilobous leaf, one divided into 
three lobes. This is a Jeaf divided 
juſt down to the middle into three 
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LEGUME, Legumen, 
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parts, which ſtand apart from 
another, and are fi * 
edges. nn. 
Tripartite leaf. See inquep 
tite leaf, /upra. * ö 
Triplicato-ternatum, or teray 
ternatum, a leaf, the petiole 1 
which divides three times into three 
branches, betore any leaves or ſ. 
liola are placed on it. 
Triquetrous leaf, expreſſes 2 le 
which has three faces or fides, a] 
flat. This is uſuaily alſo fubulatel 
or grows ſmaller gradually frome 
baſe to the point. 
Truncated leaf, that whoſe funny 
or point ſeems to have been cat 
off, or is terminated by a ftrayh 
line in 2 tranſverſedireQion, 
Tubuloſe leaf, one which is hol. 
low within, and makes a kind d 
_—.-: | 
Vaginans expreſſes 2 leaf, the bit 
of which is formed like a cylect, 
and ſurrounds the ſtalk, as is 
caſe in many of the graſſes. 
Venoſe leaf, that on the furface af 
which there are a vait number dc 
branched veſſels, which frequenty 
unite in an odd manner one via 
another. | 
Villoſe leaf. See Piloſe leaf, yu 
Undulated leaf, that whoſe err 
part of the diſk is of more ent 
than a circle of the ſame diane 
ſo that the edges are . 
riſe and fall in a regular mante7 


See the article AL LIun. 
among bor 
niſts, ſignifies a pericarpium * 
oblong, compreſſed figure, gr 
of two valves, joined by * 1 
ſuture, both on the upper ch 
der parts; and having the 

affixed to the upper limbs | 
two valves, in an alternate 1 
This is alſo a term applied oj 
ſpecies of plants, otherwiſe 


Pulſe, as peas, beans, and 
like. | elan 
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en to all plants whoſe fruit is a le- 
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ox, Linon, a ſpecies of Citrus. 


RUS» 
pe ASCUS, the Maſtick-tree, a 


es of Piſtacia. See PISTACIA. 
IN RUS, Lion's Tail. 
Charaers. This is a genus of 
the order of the gymnoſpermia, 
belonging to the didynamia claſs 
of plants; order 1. of claſs XIV. 
The calyx is a perianthium, con- 
fiſting of one tubulated, cylindric, 
angular, permanent leaf, with 
fie corners; the flower conſiſts 
of one petal, and is ringent ; the 
upper lip is long, cylindrical, 
hairy, and entire; the lower lip 
is ſhort, reflex ed, and cut into 
three parts : four oblong ſeeds, 
convex on one fide, and angular 
on the other, are contained in the 
bottom of the cup. 
- Species, Of this plant there are 
four ſpecies, according to Linnzus. 
1. Leonurus, with ſpear-ſhaped, 
three lobed leaves, on the foot- 
falks,being the Cardiaca of other 
botaniſts, or common Motherwort. 
2. Leonurus, with oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſerrated leaves, and ſeſ- 
lle, prickly cups, or the Marru- 
biaſtrum, or Hore-hound. 3. Le- 
onurus, with leaves divided into 
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edges, and with hairy cups. 4. 
nurus with leaves divided into 
parts, which terminate with 
narrow blunt ſegments. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a pe- 
rennial plant, and grows naturally 
un many parts of England, as well 
5 in other countries of Europe. 
It is never cultivated in gardens, 
<xcept for the ſake of variety. 
e Other ſpecies are biennial 
Plants, which grow naturally in 
Ufferent parts of Europe, and are 
raſed from ſeeds ſown in the 
Fung, upon a bed of common 
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eedz, and thinned where they 


three parts, which are cut in their 


earth, Let them be kept clear of 
from ſeed, which, during the win- 
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grow too cloſe. In autumn 


may be tranſplanted to the places 
where they are deſigned to re- 
main ; and they will require no 
further culture. 


LEOPARD'S-BANE, the Engliſh 


name for two diſtinct genera of 
plants, one called Arnica, and the 
other Doronicum. See the articles 
Arnica and Doronicum. 


LEPIDIUM, Dittander, or Pepper- 


wort. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the ſiliculoſa, belonging to 
the terradynamia claſs of plants; 
order 1. of claſs XV. The calyx 
is a perianthium, conſiſting of four 
oval, concave, deciduous leaves. 
The corolla conſiſts of four cruci- 
form petals, twice longer than the 
cup, with narrow ungues. The 
ſtamina are fix awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments of the length of the cup ; 
the two oppoſite ones are ſhorter 
than the reſt, and the antheræ 
are ſingle. The germen is heart- 
ſhaped ; the ſtyle ſingle, of the 
length of the ſtamina, and the 
ſtigma is obtuſe. The fruit is a 


heart-ſhaped, compreſſed pod with 


an acute border, and containing 
two cells, in each of which is a 
ſingle, oval, pointed, nodding ſeed, 
narrower at the baſe. 

Species, Of this us there are 
fourteen ſpecies, which it is not 
neceſſary to deſcribe : the genus 
will therefore be conſidered as con- 
ſtituting the Lepidium, ſtrictly ſo 
called, or the Dittander or Pepper- 
wort; and the Neſturtium, or Creſs, 
two diftin& genera, according to 
former botaniſts. 
Culture. Several forts of the Lepi- 
dium, are natives of this country, 
and ſcarce any of them are culti- 
vated in the gardens, except for 
the ſake of variety. The Naltur- 
tiums are annual plants, and the 
common garden Creſs is cultivated 
as a ſallad-herh. It is to be raiſed 


ter 
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ter ſeaſon, ſhould be ſown upon 
a gentle hot bed, and covered with 
either mats or glaſſes. In the 
ſpring it may be ſown in warm 
borders, and in ſummer upon 
ſhady borders. There 1s a curled 
ſort, preſerved in ſome gardens, 
which ſhould be ſown ſomewhat 
thinner than the common ſort. 
Medicinal Uſes. 'The leaves of the 
Lepidium, reduced into a cata- 
plaſm, with hog's lard, are pre- 
ſcribed for ſciatic pains, and chewed 
in the mouth for ſcrophulous tu- 
mours in the throat. The Naſtur- 
tium is a powerful attenuant and 
reſolvent. It is recommended as 
| a kind of ſpecific in the ſcurvy. 
It is inſt all obſtructions 
of Ae and is a powerful 
diuretic, and promoter of the 
menſes. 
LETTUCE, Lactuca. See the ar- 
ticle Lactuca. 
Lans LeTTuce, a ſpecies of Va- 
Jeriana. See the article VaLERIana. 
LEUCOJUM, the name of a plant, 
called in Engliſh Snowdrop ; or 
the great Snowdrop. 
Charafers. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the hexandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs VI. The 
calyx is an oblong, obtuſe ſpatha, 
or ſheath, burſting ſideways, and 
deciduous. The corolla is bell - 
ſhaped, patent, divided into fix 
plain, oval petals, almoſt from 
the very baſe, and with their tops 
ſomewhat thicker, and narrower 
than the middles : the fruit is a 
turbinated capſule, formed of three 
valves, and containing three cells, 
the ſeeds are numerous, and 
roundiſh. 
Species, Of this genus of 12 
there are no more than two ſpecies. 
1. Leucojum, with a ſheath inclo- 
fing one flower, with a key-ſhaped 
ſtyle, or the common great Snow- 
drop. 2. Leucojum with many 
flowers in a ſheath, and a thread- 
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in great plenty. It ſhould hay 0 


and muſt not be tranſplanted 


Leuvcojum is alſo the name of 
LrucojuM is likewiſe the name 


LIGNUM ALOES, a f 
LIGUSTRUM, the Privet. 


larger than the cup. 


the mountainous parts © * 


LIG 
like ſtyle, or tall late 

Culture. The firſt . 
native of Germany, Join 


land, and Italy, and is Propapate 
by off-ſets, which the roots yield 


ſoft, gentle, loamy foil, and 1 
expoſure to the eaſt. The mo 
ſhould be planted fix inches aſa. 
der, and four or five inches deep, 


oftener than once in three yean, 
The ſecond ſpecies is alſo he 
propagated by off-ſets, becuſe 
the plants raiſed by ſeeds will no 
flower 1n leſs than four years, and 
may be treated in the manner i 
reed for the firſt ſort. 


ſome ſpecies of Cheiranthus. Se: 
CHEIRANTHUS. 


by whach former botaniſts called the 
Galanthus. See GaLafitavs. 
of 


Cordia. See the article Cori, 


Chara&ers. This is a genes ef 
the order of the monogynia, be. 
longing to the diandna cla df 
plants; order 1. of claſs II. The 
calyx is a perianthium, condiſting 
of one leaf of a tubulated forn, 
very ſmall, and divided into fo 
ſhort ſegm 


ents at the top, ered 
and obtuſe. 'The flower confifs 
of a ſingle petal, and is of th 
infundibuliform kind. The ue 
is of a cylindric figure, 


is patent, and is divided inte fou 
oval ſegments ; the fruit 153 
globoſe berry, containin . 
cell, in which there are four a 


convex on one ſide, and 


on the other. grow there 


Culture. 
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and grows in the hed 
parts of England. * 
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aldirated in the nurſeries, about 
„to furniſh ſmall gardens 

balconies, as it continues n 
= part of the winter. Tt is 
egg by laying down the 
tender ſhoots in autumn, which in 
a year's time will be fit for tranſ- 
planting to the places where they 
are deſigned to remain. The 
Privet is alſo propagated by ſuck- 
ers, which the plants put out in 
numbers, and by cuttings ; 
the ſtrongeſt and beſt plants 
re thoſe raiſed from ſeeds, though 
this method is ſeldom practiſed, 


25 being a more tedious one than 


the others, for the ſeeds lie a year 
in the ground, before they vege- 
tate, The gardeners have a way 
of variegating the leaves of this 


ant with yellow and white. A 


lamy foil beſt a with the 
Priret. _ 

Medicinal uſes, The leaves, flow- 
ers, and ſeeds of this plant are 
uſed in medicine, and are eſteemed 
cooling, drying, and aſtringent ; 
and ore recommended in 


putrid diſorders of the gums, in 


flammations, and the like. 


LILAC, Syringa. See the article 


SYRINGA. 


LILIUM, the Lily. 
hadert. The Lily is a genus 
| order of the monogynia, 


of the 

belonging to the hexandria claſs 
of plants ; order 1. of claſs VI. 
There is no calyx : the corolla 
has a narrow 
from this proceed fix erect, incum- 


rp petals, obtuſely carinated at 
2 growing gradually wider, 


more patent, with their ex- 


Temities thick, obtuſe, and recli- 
da the neftarium is a longitu- 
tag, ine in each petal, near the 
de the fruit is an oblong cap- 
* furrowed with fix deep lines ; 
ink? is hollow, trigonal and 
i n is compoſed of three 
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campanulated baſe ; 


LIL 
valves, and contains three cells; 
the ſeeds are very numerous, and 
ſtand in double rows ; they are 
flat and ſemi-orbiculated exter- 
nally. | 8 
Species. Of the Lily Linnæus rec- 
kons ſeven ſpecies; of which there 
are many varieties, accounted di- 
ſtinct ſpecies by ſome other bota- 
niſts. 1. Lilium with f. 
leaves, and bell-ſhaped flowers, 
ſmooth on the inſide; or the com- 
mon white Lily. 2. Lilium, with 
ſparſed leaves, and bell - ſhaped, 
erect flowers, rough on the infide, 
commonly called the orange Lily. 
3. Lilium, with awl-ſhaped ſparſed 
leaves, and reflexed flowers, whoſe 
tals are turned backward. 4. 
ilium, with ſparſed, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and reflexed flowers, whoſe 
petals are turned backward, or 
the Chaledonicum, or ſcarlet Mar- 
tagon. 5. Lilium, with leaves 
growing in whorls, and reflexed 
flowers, whoſe petals turn back- 
ward, commonly called purple 
Martagon. 6. Lilium, with leaves 
r in whorls, and reflexed 
Il-ſhaped flowers. 7. Lilium, 
with leaves growing in whorls, 
and an erect, bell flower. 
Culture. All the ſorts 1 by 4 
martagons are fow- 
ing their feds; wal if the ſeeds 
are carefully ſaved from good 
flowers, the martagons very fre- 
quently afford very beautiful va- 
rieties. 
The manner of ſowing them is 
this : ſome ſquare boxes ſhould be 
provided of about fix inches deep, 
with holes bored in the bottoms 
to let out the wet ; theſe muſt be 
filled with freſh light ſandy earth, 
and the ſeeds muſt be ſown on 
them pretty thick in the begin- 
ning of Auguſt; ſoon after they 
are ripe, and covered over about 
half an inch deep with light _— 
eart 


Proper 
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earth of the ſame kind; they 
ſhould be then placed where they 
may have the morning ſun; and, 
if the weather prove dry, they 
muſt be watered at times, and the 
weeds carefully picked out. In 
the month of October, the boxes 
are to be removed to a place where 
they may have as much ſun as 
poſſible, and be ſecured from the 
north and north-eaſt winds. In 
ſpring the young plants will ap- 

r, and the boxes are then to 

removed into their former ſitu- 
ation ; they ſhould be watered at 
times during the ſummer ; and in 
Auguſt the ſmalleſt roots are to 
be emptied out of theſe boxes, 
and ſtrewed over a bed of light 
earth, and covered with about 
half an inch depth of light earth 
fifted over them; they muſt here 
be watered and ſhaded at times, 
and defended from the ſeverity of 
the winter, by a light covering 
of ſtraw, or peas haulm, in the 
hardeft weather. In February the 
ſurface of the bed ſhould becleared, 
and a little light earth ſifted over 
it. When the leaves are decayed, 
the earth ſhould be a little ſtirred 
over the roots, and in the month 
of September following a little 
mare light earth lifted on. In 
the September of the following 
year, the roots muſt be tranſplanted 
to the places where they are to 


remain, and ſet at eight inches diſ- 
placed four 


tance, the roots bein | 
inches below the 4 this 
ſhould be done in moiſt weather. 
They will now require the ſame 


care as in the preceding winters; 


and the ſecond after they are tranſ- 
ited, the ſtrongeſt roots will 
in to flower. The fine ones 
ſhould then be removed at the 
ſeaſon into flower beds, 
and planted at great diſtances from 
one another, that they may flower 
ſtrong. 

The plants may be alſo propagated 
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by day 2 . enn 
in great plenty. 
guſt 1s the moſt — 
removing the roots. Soon aher 
the ſtalks decay, and before the 
put out new fibres and leaves, the 
roots, if there is a neceſſity fo 
keeping them out of the ground 

may be wrapped up in dry mk. 
which will keep them perfe& 
well for two months. 
Medicinal Uſes. The roots of the 
white Lily are emollient, mat. 
rating, and greatly ſuppurative: 
they are uſed externally in catz- 
plaſms for theſe purpoſes with 
ſucceſs. The common form of p- 
plying them is boiled and bruiſed; 

but ſome prefer the roafting then 
till tender, and then beating then 
to a paſte with oil, in which forn 
they are ſaid to be excellent agail 
burns. | 
LiII tun ConvaLLIUM, a ſpecia 
of Convallaria. See Convai- 
LARIA. 
LILY, lilium, See Lil iun. 
Lily AsPHoDEL, Hemerocallus. vt 
HEmEROCALLUS. 
Aſphodel LILT. See Asponil 
LiLY. Sy 

Atamiſco LIL v, a ſpecies of 

lis. See the article AMARYLLI.. 

Lil.Ly DarFroDiLL, Amaryllis. *t 

the article AMARYLLIS- 

LiLY oF THE VALLEY, Gorv 

See the article CONVALLARIA 

Belladonna, Lily, a ſpecies of Au 

ryllis. See AMARYLLIS. 

Bloody LIL v, Hemanthus. See HE- 

MANTHUS. : A 

Ceylon LiLy, a ſpecies of Ama!) 

See AMARYLLIS. | 
Day Lil r, the ſame with Lily A 

phodel, or Hemerocallus. 

HEMBROCALLUS. | | 

Guernſey LiLY, a ſpecies of 6 

ryllis. See AMARYLLE: 

Jacobæa LILY, 4 ſpecies 


ſend ont 
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ryllis. See the article Auel 
LIS, 


Perſian LiLY, 


EIN 


a See the article FRITILLA- 
ef Liu, a ſpecies of Amaryllis. 
dee the article AMARYLLIS. 

Superb LILY» Glerig/a, See the ar- 
ticle GLORIOSA. f 

IME TREE. See the article TIL IA. 
LIMON, the Lemon, a ſpecies of 
(itrus. See CITRUS. 

[INARIA, a ſpecies of Antirrhinum. 
See ANTIRRHINUM. 

LINUM, the generical name for a 
well-known plant, called in Englith 
Flax. 

Chara&ers. The Linum is a genus 
of che order of the pentagynia, 
belonging to the pentandria claſs 
of plants; order 5. of claſs V. 
The calyx is a permanent peri- 
anthium, formed of five ſmall, 
erect, acute, lanceolated leaves. 
The corolla is funnel-ſhaped ; it 
is compoſed of tive oblong pe- 
tals, broad and obtuſe at the top, 
large and patent. The fruit 1s 
a globoſe, ſomewhat five-cornered, 
7 and pointed capſule. Ir is formed 
ee of five valves, and contains ten 
cells: the ſeeds are ſingle, ovated, 
lattiſh, ſmooth and pointed. 

Pecies, Of the Linum Linnæus 
liſtinguiſhes twenty ſpecies, which 
grow wild in different parts of the 
world, and of which one only is 
cultivated for uſe, viz. the manured 
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andcapſules, ending in acute points, 
Erenated flower - petals, ſpear- 
ſhaped alternate leaves, 
ks commonly ſingle. 
uture, The culture and ma- 
nagement of the common flax is 
2 conſiderable part of huſbandry. 
t ſucceeds beſt upon a rich foal, 
| has not been pioughed for 
gp years. 'The 
n kept clear of weeds, well 
Poughed, and laid flat and even, 
- ve the ſeaſon for ſowing 
rar * ſeed; which is about the 
of A march, The common way 
Wing the ſeed is in broad catt, 
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fax, or the Linum with the cups 


and the 


ground ſhould 
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by allowing from two or three 
buſhels of ſeed to one acre of 
land; but ſowing the ſeed in drills, 
about ten inches diſtance from each 
other, is thought to be a better 
method. After the ſeed is ſown, 
the ground ſhould be hoed to de- 
ſtroy the weeds. Towards the 
end of Auguſt, the flax will be- 
gin to ripen ; then it ſhould be 
pulled up as ſoon as the heads 
begin to change brown, and hang 
downwards, otherwiſe the ſeeds 
will ſoon ſcatter, and be loft. If 
the flax be pulled when it firſt be- 
gins to flower, it will be whiter 
than if it ſtand till the ſeed 1s 
ripe ; but then the ſeed will be 
loft. 

LION*S FOOT, Catananche. 
the article CATANANCHE. 

Lion's Tait, Leonurus. See the 
article LEoNURUs. 

LIQUORICE, Glycyrrhiza. See 
GLYCYRRHIZA. 

Liquorice VeTcn, Aftragalus. See 
the article ASTRAGALUS. 

Witp Liquorice, a ſpecies of 
Aſtragalus. See ASTRAGALUS. 
Knobed rected Liquorice VET, 

Glycine. See GLYCINE. 
LIRIODENDRUM, the Tulip-tree. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the polygynia, belong - 
ing to the polyandria claſs of 
plants; order 7. of claſs XIII. 
The proper involucrum of the 
flower conſiſts of two triangular, 
plain, and deciduous leaves. The 
perianthium is alſo deciduous, and 
is compoſed of three oblong, hol- 
low, patent leaves, rcſembling 
tals of a flower. The corolla 
is bell-ſhaped, and conſiſts of fix 
obtuſe petals channelled at the 
baſe : the three outer ones are de- 
ciduous. There is no pericar- 
pium. The ſceds are cloiely ar- 
ranged together in an imbricated 
manner: they are numerous, and 
terminate each in a ſpear-ſhaped 
U 3 { uvaimay 


See 


into ſmall 


LIR 


from the inner de, near the baſe 
of the ſquama ; the baſe is com- 
preſſed and acute. 

Species. There is but one only 
ſpecies of this genus. 

Culture. Of this genus there are 
two varieties; one a native of 
Virginia, and the other of Caro- 
lina. In the places where it 
grows naturally, this is a tree of 
the firſt magnitude. In North 
America, it is known generally 
by the name of poplar, and here 
its timber is of very great uſe. 
Its flowers are not in reality much 
like thoſe of the tulip, though 
vulgarly ſaid to be fo. The flowers 
are ſucceeded by cones, which are 
often ſent over from America; and 
the trees are frequently raiſed with 
us, from hy ob contained in 


them. The ſeeds muſt be taken 


out of the cones in ſpring, and 
ſown in pots of light earth, which 
muſt be placed in a bark bed, and 
covered with mats, and frequently 
. Tefreſhed with a little water. When 
the young plants appear, they 
ſhould be placed, during ſummer, 
in a ſhady ſituation ; and in win- 
ter they ſhould be put into a frame, 
where they may have the benefit 
of the open air in mild weather, 
and be ſheltered from the ſeverity of 
froſts. In the ſpring following, 
the plants ſhould be tranſplanted 
pots, and taken the 
ſame care of for four years, as 


v/hile they were in the ſeed-pots ; 


after this they will be ftrong 


enough to tranſplant finally into 
the places where they are to re- 


main: it ſhould be planted on a 
light loamy foil near other trees, 
but not over-ſhaded by them. 
Some raiſe them from layers, bur 
they are two or three years before 
they take good root, and then 
never make ſuch ftrait and regular 
trees. 


/ 
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ſquama, and have an acute angle - 
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LIVEEVER, Craſſula. See q | 


article CRASSULA. 
ble LIVERWORT, Hepat 
ſpecies of Anemone. 2 


MON E. 
LOAM, a common ſuperficial earth 


conſiſting of clay with a ſmall ad 
mixture of ſand in it. 
LOCKER GOWLANs, a fyec; 
of Trollius. See Txorvs, 
LOCULAMENTS, the cells, or 
hollow compartments of a Cap- 
ſule, in which the ſeeds are lodge. 
See the article CArSULE. 
HONEY LOCUST, Gleditſia. Se 
the article GLepITs14, 
LONICERA, Honeyſuckle, 
Characters. 


genus of plants of the order of 
the monogynia, belonging to the 
pentandria claſs ; order 1. of cla 
V. The calyx is a ſmall peru 
thium placed on the 
and divided into five fepments. 
The corolla conſiſts of a fingle 
petal ; the tube is oblong and gib- 
boſe downwards; the limb is d- 
vided into five ſegments, one df 
which is more deeply ſerrated than 
the reſt, and all turn backward. 
The fruit is a roundiſh, umbilicated 
berry, containing two cells. The 
ſeeds are roundiſh, and compreſſed. 
Species. Of this genus Linnz 
reckons fifteen ſpecies, of which 
eleven only are cultivated in tit 
Engliſh gardens. 1. Lonicera, wil 
whorls of flowers, fitting doſe it 
the ends of the bog 2 be 
upper leaves ſurrounding 
the Caprifolium of other author 
or the Italian Honeyſuckle. r 
Lonicera, with whorls nak 
ſpikes, terminating the branch 
and the upper leaves ſurround 
the ftalk, or the perfoliate ele 
green Virginia Tenchme 
which always flowers. 3: oh 
cera, with oval imbricate Ul th 
terminating the ſtalks, 4 
leaves diſtinct, or the wit 
Honeyſuckle. 4. Lonicers, we 
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rs on a foot-ſtalk, di- 

— = and ſawed leaves, 
being the chamæceraſus of authors, 
or the alpine Dwarf-cherry, with 
1 black twin fruit; called alſo 
Mack berried upright Honeyſuckle. 
Lonicera, Wich two flowers on 
: footftalk, diſtinct bernes, and 
cunt heart-ſhaped leaygy;... 6. 
Lonicera, with two flowers on a 
ſootſtalk, diſtinct berries, and 
entire woolly leaves, called Xy- 
loſtelum, or the Fly Honeyſuckle. 
„Lonicera, with two flowers on 
: footftalk, diſtinct berries, and 
oblong ſmooth leaves. 8. Loni- 
cera, with two flowers on a foot- 
alk, and twin berries joined to- 
gether. 9. Lonicera, with two 
flowers on a footitalk, globular 
berries which are joined, and un- 
divided ſtyles. 10. Lonicera, with 
lateral heads, growing on foot- 
talks, and leaves with footſtalks, 
being the ſymphoricarpos of au- 
thors, commonly called ſhrubby 
St. Peter's Wort. 11. Lonicera, 
with bunches of flowers termina- 
ting the branches, and ſawed 
ry or the diervilla of au- 
Culture. Theſe are all ſhrubby plants: 
the firſt ſpecies grows naturally in 
the ſouthern parts of Europe ; the 
ſecond is a native of Mexico ; and 
the. third of the middle parts of 
Europe : theſe three may be pro- 
| Pagated by layers, cuttings, or 
when 

layers, the young ſhoots onl 
ſhould be choſen fr that 33 
ſhould be laid in the au- 
mumn, and by the following au- 
tunn, they will have taken root, 
when they ſhould be cut off from the 
Plants, and either planted where 
w are to remain, or in a nurſery. 
tin . they are pr opagated by cut- 
8, they ſhould be planted in 


In Y OO. 


ich 
the 


SFA 


; aiſtened by rain, The cut- 


i ſhould have four joints, 
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they are propagated 


September, as ſoon as the ground 


LOP 


three of which is to be buried in 
the ground: they may be planted 
four inches aſunder, in rows, at 
about a foot's diſtance one from 


the other. The plants raiſed by 
cuttings are generally preferable 
to thoſe propagated by layers, be- 
cauſe they have commonly better 
roots. When theſe plants are 
raiſed from ſeeds, they ſhould be 
ſown in autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe ; otherwiſe the plants will 
not come up the firſt year : they 
will grow in almoſt any ſoil, or 
ſituation, but thrive beſt in a ſoft 
ſandy loam. The fourth, fifth, 
ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth ſpecies, are natives of dif- 
ferent parts of Europe ; and may 
be propagated either by ſeeds or 
cuttings, 'The feeds commonly 
lie in the ground a year before 
they vegetate, but require no 
particular .culture. The cuttings 
ſhould be planted in autumn, in a 
ſhady border, where they will put 
out roots the following ſpring. 
In the following autumn, they 
may be removed into a nurſery ; 
and in two years after they may 
be tranſplanted to the places where 
they are deſigned to remain. The 
eleventh ſpecies is a native of 
North America, and eaſily propa- 
gated by ſuckers, which thrive 
| beſt in a moiſt ſoil and ſhady ſitu- 
ation. | 
LOOSE STRIFE, Lyfimachia. Se 
the article LYSIMACRHIA. x 
LOPPING, the cutting off the ſide- 
branches of trees. 
It is obſervable, ſays Mr. Miller, 
that moſt old trees, as aſh, elm, 
hornbeam, &c. are hollow within; 
which does not proceed from the 
nature of the trees, but in their 
being ſuffered to grow large be- 
fore they are lopped. The lop- 
ping of young trees of ten or 
twelve years old, at moſt, will 
preſerve them much longer, and 
will occaſion the ſhoots to grow 
U 2 more 
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more into wood in one year, than 
tiey do in old tops at two or 
three. Great bows ill taken 
off, are very prejudicial to trees, 
for which reaſon they ſhould al- 
ways be taken off cloſe and ſmooth, 
and not parallel to the horizon ; 
and the wound ſhould be covered 
with a mixture of loam and horſe- 
dung, to prevent the wet from 
entering the body of the tree; how- 
ever, no trees ſhould be lopped 
but pollard-trees, for nothing is 
more injurious to the growth of 
timber-trees, than lopping off 
great branches from them. All 
forts of reſinous trees, or ſuch as 
abound with a milky juice, ſhould 
be lopped ſparingly ; for they are 
ſubje& to decay when often cut. 
The beſt ſcaſon for lopping theſe 
trees is ſoon after Bartholomew- 
tide; at which time they ſeldom 
bleed much, and the wound is 
commonly healed over before the 
cold weather comes on. 

LOTE TREE, Celtis. See the ar- 
ticle CELT1S. 

LOTUS, Birds-foot Trefoil. 
Characters. The Lotus is a genus 
of plants of the order of the 
decandria, belonging to the dia- 
delphia claſs; order 3. of claſs 
XVII. The calyx confits of one 
permanent round leaf, cut at the 
top into five acute, equal and 
erect parts. The flower is of the 
butterfly kind; the ſtandard is 
roundith and reflexed backwards; 
the wings are broad, roundiſh, 
and ſhorter than the ſtandard, 
cloſing together at the top. The 
keel 1s cloſed on the upper ſide, 
and convex on the under, riſing a 
little. The fruit 15 a cylindrical 
pod, with one cell, opening with 
two valves, having many tranſverſe 
partitions, in each of which 1s 
lodged one roundith ſeed. 

Species. Of this genus there 
are fifteen ſpecies. 1. Lotus, 
with ſingle membranaceous qua- 


drangular pods, and ſpear. 

bracteæ. 2. Lotus, with lage mem 
branaceous, quadrangular pod. 
and oval bracteæ, commonly called 
winged pea. 3. Lotus, with con. 
Jugated, membranaceoyz, quz- 
drangular pods, and oblong, oval 
braftez. 4. Lotus, with an ered 
ſtalky, terminated by a ſingle tz. 
pert Brea pod. F. Lotus, with 
tingle, convex, incurved pods. 6, 
Lotus, with two narrow, con- 
preſſed, nodding pods. 5. Io. 
tus, with erect linear, ſtrait 

growing in pairs, an ere& 

and alternate footſtalks. 8, Io 
tus, with five arched, compreſſed 
pods, and diffuſed ftalks, g. 
Lotus, with three pods, an eres 
herbaceous ftalk, and nary 
leaves. 10. Lotus, with heads 
divided in the middle, a ſhrubby 
ſtalk, and ſhining leaves. 11. 
Lotus, with hairy heads, an ereft 
hairy ſtalk, and oval pods. 12. 
Lotus, with globular heads, an 


erect ſtalk, and ſtrait ſmooth pods, 


13. Lotus, with depreſſed head, 
trailing ſtalks, and cylindrical 
pods. 14. Lotus, with hea 


divided into two equal parts,! 


very branching diffuſed ſtalk, and 


woolly leaves. 15. Lotus, with 
naked heads, and leaves placed 
by fives, ſitting cloſe to the brauch- 
es, or the dorycnium of Mont 
lier. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies gr" 
naturally near the fea, in mf 
parts of Europe, and is à Peel 
nial plant, propagated by ſeeds 
which ſhould be ſown where tit 
plants are to remain. When 

come up, let them be ti 

and left at the diſtance of tuo fe 
aſunder, and afterwards kept deu 
from weeds. The fourth, fix 
and eighth ſpecies, arc natives 
the ſouthern parts of Europe, The 
cultivated in like manner 
ſecond and third ſpecies are aun 


plants, growing naturally 2 
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pouch of Europe, and may be pro- 


daoated from ſeeds in the manner 


Fed for the firſt ſort. The 


direc rt. 1 
fifth ſort grows naturally in Sicily, 


Italy and Crete, and is an annual 
plant, which requires the ſame 
method of culture. The ſeventh 
and thirteenth ſpecies grow natu- 
rally in many parts of England, and 
we rarely admitted into gardens. 
Their roots are perennial, and 
difficult to get out where they 
have had long poſſeſſion of a piece 
of ground. The ninth ſpecies is 
an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in the iſland of St. James, 
It flowers all the ſummer and au- 
tumn, but is too tender to live in 
the open air of this country; the 
plants therefore muſt be Kept in 
pots in the winter, placed in a 
warm, airy glaſs-caſe. This fort 
may be propagated by cuttings, 
during the ſummer-ſeaſon, planted 
on a bed of light earth, covering 
them cloſe with a bell, or hand- 
plaſs, and ſcreening them from the 
fun. In about five or ſix weeks 
they will have taken root; when 
they ſhould be inured to bear the 
open air, and ſoon after planted 
in pots filled with freſh light earth, 
and placed in the ſhade till they 
have taken root; then they may be 
removed to a ſheltered ſituation, 
where they may remain till au- 
tumn. This fpecies may alſo be 
propagated by ſeeds, and treated 
in the like manner. The tenth 
and eleventh ſpecies are perennial 
pants, which grow naturally in 


the ſouth of Europe: they may 


© Propagated eicher by cuttings, 
cr by ſeeds, in the manner di- 
ted for the ninth ſort. The 
twelfth is ſeldom cultivated, exce pt 
5 botanic gardens, for the fake of 
Iety; and the fourteenth and 
— which are natives of the 
ut of Europe, may be propa- 


8d by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
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LUNARIA, 


LUN 


ſown in the ſpring, in the places 
where the plants are to remain. 
Moonwort, Sattin- 
Flower, or Honeſty. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
plants of the order of the ſilicu- 
loſa, belonging to the tetradynamia 
claſs; order 1. of claſs XV. The 
calyx is a perianthiam, compoſed 
of four oblong, oval, obtuſe, and 
deciduous leaves. The corolla 
conſiſts of four large, obtuſe, and 
entire petals, in form of a croſs. 
It has fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, of 
which four are of the length of 
the cup ; the other two are ſhorter, 
and are terminated by ere ſum- 
mits. It has an oblong, oval 
germen, fitting upon a {mall foot- 
ſtalk, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, 
crowned by an entire, obtuſe _ 
ſtigma. The germen afterwards 
becomes an erect, plain, com- 
preſſed, eliptical pod, fitting 
upon the ſmall foot-ſtalk, termi- 
nated by the ſtyle, having two . 
cells, opening with two parallel 
valves, incloſing ſeveral compreſſed 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, which are 
bordered and fituated in the mid- 
dle of the pod 
Species, Of this genus there are 
no more than two ſpecies. 1. Lu- 
naria, with oblong pods, com- 
monly called Honeſty, or White 
Sattin, 2. Lunaria with roundiſh 
ods. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of the north parts of Europe, 
and is a perennial plant. The ſe- 
cond ſort grows naturally in Ger- 
many; both theſe ſpecies are pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the autumn. The plants 
will grow in almoſt any ſoil, but 
ſucceed beſt in a ſhady ſituation, 
and require no other culture but 
to be kept clear from weeds. If 
the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, 
the plants will rife without any 
farther care. 


WU. 23 Lowe 
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ba. See DRA BA. 


LUNGWORT, Pulmonaria. See 


PULMONARIA. 
LUPINE, Lupinus. See the next 
article. 
LUPINUS, Lupine. 
Characters. The Lupinus is a ge- 
nus of plants of the order of the 
decandria, belonging to the dia- 
delphia claſs ; order 3. of claſs 
XVII. The calyx a perianthi- 
um, conſiſting of one bifid leaf; 
the flower is papilionaceous ; the 
ſtandard is roundiſh, heart ſhaped, 
indented at the top, and the ſides 
| reflexed and compreſſed ; the 
wings are nearly oval, and almoſt 
as long as the ftandard, they are 
not fixed to the keel, but cloſe 
at their baſe. The keel is as long 
as the wings, but is narrow falca- 
ted, and ends 1n a point; the 
fruit is a large, oblong, thick- 
ſhelled pod, with one cell, end- 
ing with an acute point, inclu- 
2 ſeveral roundiſh, compreſied 


ſeeds. 


Species, Of this genus are the ſix 


following ſpecies. 1. Lupinus, 
with alternate cups, having no ap- 
pendages ; the upper lip indent- 
ed, and the under one intire. 
2. Lupinus, with alternate cups, 
having no appendages; the 
upper lip intire, but the under 
one cut into three parts, being the 
Garden, or Manured Lupine, with 
a white flower. 3. Lupinus, with 
crps half whorled, having ap- 

adages, and with the upper lip 


bifid, and the under one almoſt 


triſic. 4. Lupinus, with whorl- 
ſhaped cups, having appendages, 
and the upper and under lip intire. 
5. Lupinus, with cups, having al- 
ternate appendages, with the upper 
lip divided into two, and the under 
one intire. 6. Lupinus, with cups 


growing in whorls, and having 


appendages to them, with the up- 
per lips cut into two parts, and the 


412 


LuNARIA, is alſo a ſpecies of Dra- 


which ſhould be fown where the 


weeds, which is all the cultue 


LYCHNIS, Campion. 


five petals; their ungues a of 


figure, covered, formed of fie 


LYC 


under lips into three, or th, 
mon yellow Lupine. the con 


Culture. The firſt ſpecies is 2 
rennial plant, and* a dhe 
Virginia, propagated by feeds, 


plants are to remain. The Plants 
ſhould not be nearer, one to 200- 


ther, than three feet; and if 
have a light dry foil, the roots wil 
continue ſeveral years, and 

duce many ſpikes of flower. 
The reft are annual plants. The 
ſecond ſpecies is propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown where 
the plants are to remain ; they 
ſhould be thinned where they gros 
too cloſe, and kept clean fron 


they require; the third fort is a 
native of France, and may be 
pagated like the ſecond; the fourth 
ſpecies is propagated from ſeed; 
which ſhould be ſown about the 
beginning of September, on dry 
ground, cloſe to a warm wal; 
the fifth and ſixth ſorts are prop. 
gated like the ſecond, and are e- 
qually hardy. The fixth ſpeci 
grows naturally in Sicily. 


Characters. The Lychnis is 2 fe. 
nus of plants, of the order of the 
pentagynia, belonging to the de- 
candria claſs ; order 4. of daſs). 
The calyx is a queues > i- 
flated, manent perianthiun, 
formed of a ſingle leaf, and divided 
into five ſhort ſegments At | 

edge. The corolla conſiſt of 


the length of the cup, and at 
plain and membranated; the lim 
is plain; and the bractez : 
petals are divided into either up 
or four ſegments ; the fruit 4 
capſule, approaching to an Y 


valves, and containing only . 
cell; the ſeeds are numerous, 


roundiſh. p 
Species. Of this genus ther | 
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1. Lychnis, with 
athered into a pyra- 
7 commonly called Scarlet 
Lychnis. 2. Lychnis, with qua- 
drifd petals, and a roundiſh fruit, 
commonly called Ragged Robin. 
3. Lychnis, with intire petals, 
commonly called the Sin gle Catch- 
fly. 4- Lychnis, with bifid pe- 
tals, and flowers growing in a 
corymbus. 5 Lychnis, with bi- 
xd petals, a ſtalk divided by pairs, 
and leaves which are ſomewhat 
hairy. 6. Lychnis, with male and 
female flowers, on different plants, 
frequently called Batchelor's But- 
ton, 7. Lychnis with a ſwoln 
cup, the petals of the flower ſhor- 
ter than the cup, and flalks with 
one flower. 
Culture. The ſeveral ſpecies of 
this plant are perennial, and much 
cultivated in our gardens for the 
ſake of their flowers; they are 
very hardy, and eaſily propagated, 
either by parting the roots, or by 
ſeeds. 
The roots ſhould be parted in the 
latter end of Auguſt, or begin- 
ning of September, and planted 
in a light dry foil. 
If they are to be raiſed from ſeed, 
they ſhould be ſown in March up- 
on a bed of light freſh earth, and 
in May the young plants ſhould be 
removed into another bed of the 
like earch, at about fix inches diſ- 
tance from each other, and water- 
ed and ſhaded till they have taken 
root, after which they will require 


no farther care, but to be kept clear 


from weeds; and at the end of 
September following they may be 
removed, for the laſt time, into the 
rders where they are to ſtand, 
and they will flower in the June 
and July following ; when, if they 
are ſuffered to ripen their ſeeds, 
will ſow themſelves, and come 

up without any further trouble, 
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Baſtard Lycanis, Phlox. See the 


Dwarf Ly canis, a ſpecies of Silene. 
LYCIUM, Boxthorn. 


' ſpear-ſhaped, thick leaves, and 


if they are ſown in pots, they ſhould 
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article PaLox. 
See the article S1L.ENE, 


Characters. The Lycium is a ge- 
nus of plants, of the order of the 
monogynia, belonging to the pen- 
tandria claſs; order 1. of claſs V. 
The calyx is a ſmall, erect, obtuſe, 
permanent perianthium, divided 
into hve ſegments; the corolla 
conſiſts of a fingle, funnel-ſhaped 
petal ; the tube is cylindric, pa- 
tent, and crooked ; the limb is 
ſmall, divided into five ſegmente, 
obtuſe and patulous ; the fruit is a 
roundiſh berry, containing two 
cells ; the ſeeds are numerous, and 
k:dney-ſhaped ; the receptacles are 
convex, and affixed to the diſſipi- 
mentum. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Lycium, with 
hnear leaves. 2. Lycium, with 


bifid cups. 3. Lycium, with 
wedge-ſhaped leaves. 

Culture, Theſe are ſhrubby plants. 
The firſt ſpecies is a native of Africa, 
and is propagated by ſeeds or cut- 
tings. The ſeeds ſhould be fown in 
autumn, ſoon after they are ripe; and 


be plunged in ſome old tan in the 
winter, and in very ſevere froſt 
covered with peas-haulm, or ftraw. 
In the ſpring the pots ſhould be 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, 
which will bring up the plants : as 
ſoon as the froſts are over, they 
ſhould be inured to bear the open 
air: when they are three inches high, 
let them be ſhaken out of the pots, 
and each planted in a ſeparate pot 
filled with loamy earth, and placed 
in the ſhade, till it has taken new 
root, aſter which it may be re- 
moved to a ſheltered fituation, 


where it may remain till autumn; 
U 4 | then 


1 


then the plants ſhould be either re- 
moved into the green-houſe, or 
placed under a hot-bed frame, to 
ſhelter them from hard froit ; when 
they have gathered ſtrength, a few 
of them may be planted in the full 
ground, in a warm ſituation, where 
they will live in moderate winters, 
but in hard froſts they are com- 
monly deſtroyed. If the cuttings 
of theſe plants are planted in a 
ſhady border, in July, and duly 
watered, they will take root; at- 
ter which they may be treated like 
the ſeedling plants. "The ſecond 
ſpecies is a native of Afia and A- 
frica. The third grows naturally 
in the ſouth of Europe; both ſorts 
may be propagated in the manner 
directed for the firſt ſpecies. 
LYCOPERSICUM, or Pomum amo- 
ris, a ſpecies of Solanum. See 
SoLAN Uu. 
LYSIMACHIA, Looſe ſtrife. 
Characters. The Lyvſimachia is 
a genus of plants of the order of 
the monogynia, belonging to the 
pentandria claſs; order 1. of claſs 
V. The calyx is an acute, erect, 
permanent perianthium, divided 
into five ſegments; the corolla 
conſiſts of a ſingle petal ; the tube 
is ſcarce diſcernible ; the limb is 
divided into five ovate-oblong ſeg- 
ments; the fruit is a capſule of a 
globoſe figure, compoſed of ten 
valves, and having only one cell ; 
the ſeeds are numerous and angu- 
lated; the receptacle, globoſe, 
large, and punctated. 
Species. Of the eleven ſpecies, 
which Linnæus diſtinguiſhes in this 
genus, four only are cultivated in 
the gardens; almoſt all the reſt 
grow wild in many parts of Eng- 
land: the ſpecies admitted into the 
gardens are: 1. Lyſimachia, with 
ſingle bunches of flowers termi- 
nating the ſtalks, obtuſe petals to 
the flower, and ſtamina ſhorter 


ws 


 pleaſure-garden, where they will 
flower, and produce ripe ſeeds, 


has a perennial creeping root, by 


MADDER, Rubia. See the articl 


MAD 


than the petals. 2. J 
with ſpear-ſhaped, Fe n=, 
of flowers terminatin % 259 
, 8 dhe bran. 
ches, and ſtamina longer than the 
petals. 3. Lyſimachia, with leaves 
placed by fours, and foot. falk 
placed in whorls round the talk, 
each ſuſtaining a ſingle flower. K 
Lyſimachia, with hairy foot-ftalk; 
and nodding flowers, ; 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is an an. 
* Which grows nat 
in Media, and is propagated 
ſeed, which Din 1 
in the ſpring in the place where 
the plants are to remain: when 
they come up, they ſhould be kept 
clean from weeds, and thinned to 
the diſtance of four or five inches, 
where they grow too'cloſe ; being 
all the culture they require. The 
ſecond ſpecies grows naturally in 
the eaſt, and is alſo annual: it is 
alſo propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe ; and from thoſe 
the plants will come up the follow- 
ing ſpring: they ſhould be kept 
clean from weeds till autumn, and 
then planted in the border of the 


the ſummer following. The third 
ſpecies is a native of Holland, and 


which it is eaſily propagated. T hs 
fourth kind is a native of Canada, 
and has alſo a perennial creeping 
root, by which it 1s propagated, 
without any culture. 
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AD APPLE, Melongena. Ser 


MELONGENA. 


RuBIA. 


MAD- 
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MADWORT, the name of two di- 


ag genera Of plants already de- 
A. under the titles of ALYS- 


MAGNOLIA, the Laurel-leafed 


1p-tree. : 
90h The Magnolia 1s a 


genus of plants of the order of the 


lyoynia, belonging to the po- 
— claſs; Ser 7. of claſs 
XIII. The calyx is a deciduous 

rianthium, compoſed of three 
oval, hollow leaves, reſembling 

tals ; the corolla conſiſts of nine 
oblong, bollow, obtuſe petals, nar- 
roweft towards the baſe ; the fruit 
is 2 ſtrobilus, of an oval figure, 
compoſed of compreſſed, roundiſn, 
acute, ſcarcely imbricated, but cluſ- 
tered capſules, they are ſeſſile, and 
each is formed of two valves, con- 
taining a ſingle cell, and opening 
outwards : the ſeeds are fingle, and 
kidney-haped, and hang by fila- 
ments from the ſinuſes of the ſqua- 
me of the fruit. 
Spectes, Of this genus Linnæus 
Uhnguiſhes no more than one 
ſpecies, of which there are ſeveral 
varieties, reckoned ſo many ſpe- 
cies by other botaniſts. | 


Culture, This tree is a native of 


Carolina and Virginia, and is pro- 
Pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
procured from the places of their 


natural growth, and ſown as ſoon 


as poſlible after they are ripe, in 
Pots; the pots ſhould be plunged 
mo a moderate hot-bed : when 
the plants come up, they ſhould, 
in hot weather, be ſhaded from 
the ſun, with mats, and have air 
and water. In the winter ſeaſon 
ey ſhould be ſecured from the 
rolt ; and when they have ac- 
Juredftrength, they may be plant- 


C - - 
4 M the open air, in a warm 
eltered ſituation. 


EN HAIR, Adiantum. See 


1 . 
e article ADIanTUM. 


ALLOW, Malva. See MaLva. 
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Tree Mallow, a ſpecies of Lava- 
Indian 


MAL 

tera. See LAVATERA. 

Marrow, the Engliſh 
name of two diſtin genera of 
plants, called Urena and Sida. 
See UREna and SiDa. | 


Baſtard Mallow, Malope. See 


MaLoPE. 


Syrian Mallow, Hibiſcus. See the 


article HiBIScVus. 


MALOPE, Baſtard Mallow. 


Characters. This is a genus of 
plants of the order of the poly- 
andria, belonging to the mona- 
delphia claſs; order 3. of claſs 
XVI. The calyx is a double pe- 
rianthium; the exterior one is 
compoſed of three heart-ſhaped, 


acute, permanent leaves ; the in- 


terior one is a permanent, erect 


leaf, cut into five ſegments; the 
corolla is corapoſed of five petals, 
growing together at the baſe; the 
fruit conſiſts of ſeveral roundiſh 
capſules, collected into a head, in 
each of which is lodged a fingle 
kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 

Species, There is but one ſpecies 
of this genus, which is the Ma- 
lope, with oval, ſmooth, notched 
leaves. 

Culture. The Malope is propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown about Auguſt, in the place 
where the plants are deſigned to 
remain, upon a warm border. 


MALVA, Mallow. 


Chara#ers. This is a genus of 
plants of the order of the poly- 
andria, and of the monadelphia 
claſs; order 3. of claſs XVI. 
The calyx is double; the exterior 
one is compoſed of three ſpear- 
ſhaped, permanent leaves; the in- 
terior conſiſts of one very large, 
permanent leaf, divided into ive 
ſegments; the corolla conſiſts of 
five plain petals, growing toge- 
ther at the baſe; the fruit is com- 
poſed of ſeveral capſules, which 
are joined in an orbicular depreſſed 

head, 


MAL 


head, o 
containing one kidney-ſhaped 
Species. 
reckoned fifteen ſpecies, moſt of 
which being natives of this coun- 
try, and ſeldom admitted into gar- 
dens, it is unneceſſary to mention 
them; the two following, however, 
deſerve to be received into any 
collection. 1. Malva, with ſmooth, 
jagged, ſomewhat heart- faſhioned 
leaves, and a tree-like ſtalk. 2. 
Malva, with heart- ſhaped, crenated 
leaves, and flowers growing ſingly 


ſeed. 


from the fides of the ſtalks, and 


in ſpikes at the top. 

Cuiture, The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Ethiopia, and will require 
ſome artificial heat: it will ſuc- 
ceed beſt potred, and in a ſoil not 
too rich : the ſeeds ſhould be ſown 
early in the ſpring, on a hot-bed, 
in a compoſt of earth, from a com- 
mon, pond mud, and ſand. When 
the plants are come up, let them 
be tranſplanted into another hot- 
bed, and when they have acquired 
ſome ftrength, they muſt be re- 
moved into pots of a middling 
fize, filled with the ſame compoſt ; 
and theſe pots, when the plants are 
ſettled in them with a gentle wa- 
tering, are to be ſet in a bark-bed, 
burying the pots half-way in the 
tan. Let them be ſhaded at firſt, 
and by degrees hardened a little to 
the T” When the glafſes have 
been removed once or twice in the 
middle of the day, let the pots be 
taken out of the tan, and ſet among 
the exotics, for the benefit of the 
free air; there let them ſtand the 
ſummer, and in the autumn be 
removed with the reft into the ſhel- 
ter of the green-houſe. They will 
flower the ſecond, if not the firſt 
year. The ſecond ſpecies is a na- 
tive of the Weſt Indies, and an 
annual plant. It is propagated by 
ſeeds, and may be treated like the 
firſt ſpecies, 
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pening on the infide, each MALUS, the Apple-tree, 


Of this genus there are MANDRAGORA, 


| Uſes. The root of this plant, co 


MAN 


See Pyrys. ® ſpeci 


the 
botaniſts give to a r 
Englith Mandrake. 7 

aratters, The Mand 
genus of plants of the a 
monogynia, belonging to the pen. 
tandria claſs ; order 1. of class v 
The calyx is a large, ereR, bel. 
ſhaped, five-cornered perianthiun, 
formed of one leaf, divided into fre 
ſemi-lanceolated ſegments, venoy 
and permanent; the corolla con. 
liſts of a ſingle petal, erect, and 
growing gradually wider from the 
baſe, hollow, a little 
the cup, and divided beyond the 
middle into five lanceolated (ep. 
ments; the fruit is a great globoſe 
berry containing two cells; the 
receptacle is fleſhy, and conver on 
both ſides ; the ſeeds are nume- 
Tous and kidney- ſnaped. 
Species. There is but one ſpears 
of the Mandragora. 
Culture. This plant is a native of 
the ſouthern parts of Europe and 
of Egypt, and ſeveral parts of i. 
ſia. It is propagated by ſowirg 
the ſeeds about the beginning of 
September, on a bed of liit 
earth. Let the bed be weeded and 
watered occaſionally, and when tie 
plants are ſo far advanced that! 
can be ſeen which are — heap! 
and moſt promifing, let 
ones be — up, and theſe 1 
at two feet and a half diſtant: 
they will, after this, require 10 
the common care of weeding 
watewng. 


of Pyrus. 


G. 2 


cerning which many foolenes * 
been invented and propagate * 
fers in nothing material from 175 
long roots. Sometimes nb * 
ded and forked, and in th! 
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added 
have 


a carved head, and often the 1 
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has been formed by art from a bry- 
ony, 4 Marſhmallow, or an Ange- 
ica-root, and the credulous vulgar 
have ſuppoſed the whole form real. 
This plant is faid to be a powerful 
aterine deobſtruent. 


MANDRAKE, Mandragora. See 


the laſt article. 


lale MANTLE, Alchemilla. See 


che article ALCHEMILLA. 


MANURE, any thing uſed for fat- 


tening and improving land. 

There are various kinds of manure 
uſed in different parts of England 
ſor enriching the ſeveral ſoils, 
ſome of which have been already 
mentioned under the articles dung, 
Kc. but there are others that 
might be uſed on many lands with 
equal ſucceſs. 

All forts of marle and clay, ſpread 
over gravelly and ſandy land, are 
of vaſt advantage to it, by mak- 
ing it more ſolid and tenacious, as 
all kinds of ſand are to thoſe ſoils 
that conſiſt of a ſtiff loam or clay. 
Theſe kinds of manure are of laſt- 
ing advantage. 

Tanner's bark, laid in a heap, and 
rotted, is alſo an excellent manure, 
eſpecially for ſtiff cold land, and 
one load of it will improve the 
ground more, and laſt longer than 
two loads of the richeſt dung: when 
this manure is laid on graſs, it 
ſhould be done ſoon after Michael- 
mas, that the winter rains may 
waſh it into the earth : and where 
tis uſed for corn-land, it ſhould 


be ſpread on the ſarface before the - 


lat plowing, that it may be turned 
down for the fibres of the corn to 
reach it in the ſpring. Rotten ve- 
getables of moſt ſorts alſo greatly 
enrich land, ſo that where other 
Manure is ſcarce, theſe may be 
uled with great ſucceſs ; thus the 
ou of ponds, lakes, and ditches, 
eing dragged out juſt as they be- 
Zin to flower, and laid on heaps 


to rot, will make excellent ma- 


ure; but itis to be obſerved, that 
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in rotting theſe vegetables, it will 
be proper to mix ſome earth, mud, 
or any other ſuch like ſubſtance with 
them, to prevent their taking fire 
in their fermentation ; it will alſo 
be proper to cover the heaps with 


earth, mud, or dung, to detain 


the ſalts, otherwiſe many of the 
finer parts will evaporate in fer- 
menting. The refuſe of kitchen- 
gardens, when laid on heaps and 
rotted, will alſo afford good ma- 
nure for corn-land : and alſo fern 
mowed down while it is green and 
tender, and laid on heaps to rot, 
will make excellent manure ; and 
by frequently mowing it, this trou- 
bleſome plant will de 

The aſhes of all kinds of v 


blies are alſo good manure for land, 


ſo that where the ground is over- 
run with buſhes, brambles, &c. if 
they are grubbed up in ſummer, 
ſpread abroad to dry, and then 
conſumes to aſhes, and ſpread over 
the land, they will greatly improve 
it. Rotten wood, and ſaw-duft, 
when rotted, are a very good ma- 
nure for ſtrong land, as are alſo 
bones, horns, ſhells, woollen rags, 
&c. and whatever ſerves to looſen 
its parts. 


MAPLE, Acer. See the article Acer. 
MARCH, the third month in the 


ear. 

In the FLOWER GARDEN, you muſt 
carefully deſtroy the weeds, which 
about the beginning of this month 
riſe on the borders, and hurt the 
roots of flowering plants; and 
when the largeſt weeds are taken 
off, the ſurface muſt be broke and 
the ſmall ones deſtroyed with a 
trowel. After this let the border 
be laid ſmooth, and a quarter of 
an inch of fine freſh mould ſifted 


over it, then once in three days : 
if the ſeaſon be dry, give a gentle 
watering in the morning, two hours 
after ſun-riſe. Such roots as are 
not in good condition ſhould now 
be removed and replaced by others, 

| Ku Plant, 
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Plant, if uired, biennial and 
perennial flowers about the begin- 
ning of this month. Take off the 
common hoops from the beds of 
ranunculus and anemonies, and fix 
in their place ſome that are much 
higher, and let the covering they 
are intended to ſupport, never be 
uſed but when it is wanted, not in 
all nights, but only ſuch as are 
froſty : and if the days be ſevere, let 
It be kept on except two hours at 
noon. Dig up little patches in 
ſeveral borders for tufts of hardy 
annual flowers. Rake the ſurface 
even, ſcatter on the ſeeds, and fift 
a light covering of mould over 
them. Let the graſs walks be cut 
at the edgcs, and put in order, 
and let all the borders be kept 
clean. About the middle of 
the month look to the beds of va- 
Ivable flowers. The tender an- 
nwals ſown upon hot beds will be 
fit ſor tranſplanting: the ſecond 
hot - beds ſhould be ready for them. 
About the end of the month ſow 
a ſecond parcel of thoſe annuals, 
which are to be raiſed where they 
are to remain. 


In the SEMINARY, dig a piece of 


ground for ſowing the berries of 
ever-greens. Sow American trees 
which bear the open air,and dig up 
the earth between the rows of 
young trees. Look over thoſe train- 
ed for conſpicuous parts of the gar- 
den, and for other purpoſes, where 
they will be in ſight. Trim up thoſe 
intended for heads, and tie carefully 
the young ſhoots of ſuch as you 
would have riſe ſtrait to ſtakes. Sow 
the biennial and perennial plants ; 
to ſtand in the ſeminary till the au- 
tumn before their flowering ; the 
ground muſt be well dug, and all 
roots of perennial. weeds picked 
out. Continue ſowing biennial 


and perennial flowers. Remove 
yews, hollies, and cypreſſes, where 


they ſtand too cloſe, planting them 
t0 2 greater diſtance: if they be 
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not yet wanted in th 

ready forit. Sow he om Or 
fir and pine kinds. Plant delay 
of exotic trees and ſhrubs, ul 
carefully over the beds where 
ſowed the ſeeds and fruits * 
and ſhrubs the preceeding autum 
Many will be now up, and : 
muſt cheriſh and protect hes # 
the ground be too dry refreſ, i 
with water. Let no weeds fan, 
among _ 1 traps for ver. 
min, and ſtick up ſcare-cr 
keep off birds. F "I 
In the Favit-Garvex, finih 
pruning of the peach and ne&arice 
kinds; and when this is done, 
and they are carefully nailed u 
the wall, dig the earth in the bor 
ders. This is a proper time fir 
pruning new-planted trees, becauf 
what parts are dead will now be 
ſeen diſtinctly, and muſt be cut 
out. The ſtrawberry beds ſhout 
have a careful and thurough dre 
ſing about the beginning of thi 
month. Dreſs alſo the gooſebery 
and currant buſhes. Fruit wee 
may be yet planted, but there mii 
be the more care as the ſeaſon v 


advanced. Prune the heads of tres 


left off in the autumnal plant 
tion. Care muſt be taken of tte 
trees planted the preceding Od 
ber; their heads being cut donn 
the earth muſt be kept from di. 
ing about their roots. Let a qua- 
tity of turf be laid about the ro 
of the tree, and to two feet Gr 


tance all round it. Plant win | 


about the middle of the moni. 
Take care the earth does uot 
too dry about the roots 

new-planted vines. Let the 
berry-beds, toward the end of ti 
month, have a good digging: | 

In the Kircuen-GarDren, 0g! 
bed about the beginning of 13 


month for a ſecond ſowing ost 


lery. Sow more lettuces, 3. 


them be of the beſt kinds. 5 
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atch parſley. Weed ear- 
Rk . thin the plants to 
ar inches diſtance. Let the gar- 
gener examine the heat of the cu- 
camber and melon beds, and if it 
decline, pile up freſh dung in good 
rantities againſt the ſides. Let 


a ſmall quantity of beans and peas | 


be put into the ground, about the 
middle of the month, for the 
means of a continual ſupply du- 
ring the ſeaſon. Dreſs the aſpa- 
raaus beds with a three - pronged 
fork, flat, and with ſhort tynes. 
Sow a crop of endive on a rich 
warm piece of ground, about the 
middle of this month. It will 
now be proper to prepare for a 
ſecond crop of cucumbers and me- 
lons. French beans muſt be plant- 
ed this week with care and cir- 
cumſpection. The cauliflower 
plants raiſed upon hot-beds, will, 
about the end of the month, be 
of a proper bigneſs for tranſplant- 
ing. Sow red cabbage. Sow 
more parſneps and carrots, Sow 
alſo more leeks and onions. 

In the GREExX-Hous and STove, 
take care that every plant be clean 
from filth, and not « dead leaf left; 
admit air more freely, chuſing the 
middle of mild days, and let the 


waterings be encreaſed in the ſame 


proportion as the air is admitted. 


Reduce the heads of myrtles and 


other trees, where they are too 
luxuriant ; head them down with 
à careful, though bold hand, and 
let the tems be waſhed clean, the 
mould upon the ſurface of the 
pods taken off, and freſh mould 
put in its place, and when thus 
Prepared let them have a moderate 
warmth, to promote the ſhooting. 
Repulate the preen-houſe accor- 
ing to the weather; in the mid- 
dle of mild days the glaſſes muſt 

opened a little. Let the tem- 
— ot the air in the ſtove be 
wamined, and as the ſevere cold 


decreaſes let the fires be leſs, Stir 
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up the bark-beds where they are 
grown uneven, or have loſt their 
natural warmth ; and the plants 
will require cleaning and watering. 
Let no filth remain upon any part, 
nor any dead leaves or decaying 
branches, and let the earth be ſtir- 
red upon the ſurface of the pots, 
and ſome freſn mould added. 

MARI GOLD, Calendula. See Ca- 
LENDULA. 

African or French MaricoLDd, Tage- 
tes. See the article TaceTEs. 
Fig Maricoud, Meſembryanthe- 

mum. See MESEMBRYANTHE- 
MUM. 
Marſh MaricoLp. Caltha. See 
the article CALTHA. 
Corn MARICOLD, Chryſanthemum. 
See the article CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
Wild MARJORAM, or Pot MAR] O- 
RAM, Origanum. See ORIGA- 
NUM. 
MARLE, a kind of clay, which is 
become fatter, and of a more en- 
riching quality, by a better fer- 
mentation, and by its having lain 
fo deep in the earth as not to have 
ſpent or weakened its fertilizing: 
quality by any product. 
Marle, uſed as a manure, is of ve- 
ry great ſervice to lands, eſpecial- 
ly to ſuch as is ſandy and looſe. 
Marles are of different qualities in 
the different counties of England, 
aud are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
their colour ; but the properties of 
any fort of marle are better judged 
of, by its purity, and by its diſ- 
ſolving in wet or froſt ; for if it is 
fat and tender, and will open the 
land it is laid on, it may be taken 
for granted that it will be bene- 
ficial to it. Some adviſe burning 
the Marle before it 1s laid on the 
land, by which means one load 
will go as far as five, The quan- 


tity of Marle ought to be in pro- 
portion to the depth of the earth ; 
and over-marling has often proved 
of worie conſequence than under- 
marling, eſpecially where the land 

is 
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is ſtrong; but in ſandy land there 


can be no danger in laying on a 
great quantity, or repeating it of- 
ten. Marles do not improve lands 
the firſt year ſo much as they do 
afterwards. 
MARRUBIASTRUM, a fpecies of 
Leonurus. See LeonuruUs. 
MARRUBIUM, Horehound. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
plants of the order of the gymnoſ- 
permia, belonging to the cidyna- 
mia claſs; order 1. of claſs XIV. 
The calyx is a perianthium, con- 
fiſting of one tunnel-ſhaped, tu- 
bulated leaf, equal at the brim, 
ſpreading open, and marked with 
ten ſtriæ. The corolla is mono- 
petalous and ringent ; the tube is 
cylindric, and opening at the 
brim, where it is divided into two 


lips, the upper being very narrow 


and acute, and the under one 
broad, reflexed, and cut into three 
ſegments; the middle one is broad 


and indented ; there is no pericar- 


pium but the cup, which includes 
four oblong ſceds. 

| Species, Of this genus Linnæus 
diſtinguiſhes nine ſpecies. 1. Mar- 
rubium, with wedge-ſhaped leaves, 
and the whorls deſtitute of coats. 
2. Marrubium, with oval, ſpcar- 


ſhaped, ſawed leaves, and brifily 


indentures to the cups. 


3. Mar- 


rubium, with woolly leaves, al- 


moſt oval, the upper parts of 
which are indented and crenated, 
with awl - ſnaped indentures to the 
cups. 4. Marrubium, with hairy, 
erect, briſtly indentures to the 
cups. 5. Marrubium, with hook- 
ed, briſtly indentures to the cups, 
or the common white Horehound. 
6. Marrubium, with roundiſh, 
heart-ſhaped, emarginated and cre- 
nated leaves. 7. Marrubium, with 
ſpreading borders to the cups, 
and acute indentures. 8. Mar- 
rubium, with a plain hairy border 
to the cups, heart-ſhaped leaves, 
and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 9g. Marru- 
bium, with a membranaceous rim 


1 
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MAY 
to the cups, longer th 
and larger A — = 
Cuſture. Of theſe ſeveral ſnec; 
which are all perennial Plants, the 
eighth and ninth only are cal. 
vated in the gardens; they are nz. 
tives of Crete, ſomewhat ter. 
der, and rarely produce feeds i 
this country. They are Propayz. 
ed by cuttings, which, if planted 
in a ſhady border, about the mid. 
dle of April, will take root ver 
freely. The other ſpecies may be 
eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a bed of dry, 
poor earth, in the ſpring. When 
the plants come up, they muſt be 
kept clean from weeds, and wher: 
they are too cloſe ſhould be thin 
ned to the diſtance of a foot and; 
half, which is all the culture they 
require; they may alſo be props- 
gated by cuttings, like the eighth 
and ninth ſpecies. 
MARTAGON, a ſpecies of Ih. 
See the article L1L1vm, 
MARSH-MALLOWS, Althza. Se. 
the article Al THA. 
MARSH-MARIGOLD. See Mx 
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the article M1& aB1L1s. | 
MARUM, a ſpecies of Teuenun 
See TEUCRIUM, : 
MASTERWORT, Imperator. dee 
IMPERATORIA., 
MASTICK, Marum. See Mazvv. 
Masrick-TREE, a ſpecies of Pi 
tacia. See the article P1STACIA: 
Savezt MAUDLIN, a ſpecies of + 
chillea. See ACHIILEA. 
MAY, the fifth month of the ye 
In the FLowER GaRDEN, tk 
care of the auriculas now in 
as alſo of the hyacinths, ra 
culus's, anemonies, and tulips; 
the wind, rain, and fun mit 
kept off by moderate rr 
The amaryliis's, and other autun 
nal llowers, muſt now have 1 
roots taken out of the f of 
Let this be done with won” 
dry them gently upon mats * 
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airy place, out of the reach of the 
lun then tie them up in parcels 
nil the time of planting them, to- 
wards the end of ſummer. Har- 
den the tender annuals to the air, 
aud now plant out the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt forward of them. Sow har- 
dy annuals on the borders, and 
ye them free and frequent water- 
ns. Obſerve the leaves of the hy- 
acinths which are paſt flowering, 
they will begin to decay, and the 
roots ſhould be taken out of the 
ground, Shade the beds of fine 
flowers at noon, and let them oc- 
cafionally have water. Keep the 
borders, graſs, and gravel- walks 
in order; the gravel ſhould be 
rolled often, and cleaned from 
every appearance of a weed, and 
the borders ſhould not only be 
weeded, but ftirred and raked once 


in three or four days. Take up the 


roots of fine colchicums, and clean 


4 them, and ſpread them out on a 


mat in a dry airy room : when 
they are a little hardened, put 


them up till the time of planting, 


which ſhould be about nine weeks 
after; different roots require va- 
nous management in this reſpect: 
thereis in many of the bulbous roots 
a time of reſt between the decay 
of the leaves, and ſhooting of the 
next bloom. The tuberous root- 
lowers of autumn, will, about 


to be removed, theſe are to 
be taken up and planted afreſh, 


ſoon as out of the ground. See 
in what 


= be proper, and ſow them. 


ns, towards the end of 


this month, will ſhew the buds for 
how flowering, Let the plants be 
e carefully, all decayed 
© diet ben off, and the ſtalks tied 
* The tendereſt annuals 

d in hot- beds may now have 
removal. Plant ſome 


= ng of tuberoſe in a hot-bed 


à moderate warmth, and 


the middle of this month, be in a 


places the climbing plants | 
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they will flower about October. 
As the leaves of the bulbous and 
tuberous-rooted ſpring- flowers de- 
cay take up the roots, clear them 
from mould, ſpread them upon a 
mat, in a ſhady place, and then 
put them up for the next planta- 
tion. Keep the boxes of ſeedling 
flowers, where they have only the 
morning ſun. The carnations will, 
about the end of this month, grow 
more forward towards flowering ; 
the earth muſt be kept moiſtened, 
and inſets picked off, if at any 
ume found upon, the plants. Auri- 
culas, as they are paſt flowering, 
maſt be removed from the ſtands, 
and placed on ſome part of the 
＋ where they can have on- 
y the morning ſun. After this no 
moſs or weeds muſt be ſuffered to 
grow upon the mould, and thus 
they are to be left for ſummer. 
Look over the borders, and ſee 
where any thing can be added for 
the autumn flowering : clean and 
lay in order every part of the 
je The flower-beds muſt be 
ept clean from weeds, and none 
ſhould be ſuffered to remain any 
where about the garden, Mow 


graſs-walks frequently, and let the 


in a warm and ſheltered 


gravel be kept rolled and cleaned. 
In the Seminary, plant out in- 
to the open ground ſuch ſeedlings 
of exotic trees and ſhrubs as are 
finally to ſtand theflweather, but, 
requiring ſome care and protec- 
tion while young, are firſt raiſed in 
pots. Dig up a piece of ground 
part of 
the nurſery, for ſowing ſome of 
the American trees, particularly 
the coniferous kinds. In this 
month weeds riſe up abundantly, 
and muſt be every where deſtroyed. 
Clear the beds of ſeedling plants 
and trees, by hand, and when the 
earth is broken by pulling up the 
roots, give a gentle watering. 
Next clear the rows of new-plant- 
ed trees. Examine the beds ſown 

in 


WAY ( 


in the ſpring, and on which there 
15 yet no appearance of any ihoot ; 
they will require defence and wa- 
tering. Tranſplanting may be 
continued in the open air, for cer- 
tain kinds, and on particular oc- 
caſions, during this month. In the 
nurſery of flowering plants for the 
next year, this is now to he ma- 
naged with due care. Look over 
orafted trees, and give them liber- 
ty at the bandage. Let the loam 
be cleared away, and the baſs un- 
tied, and with a flannel wetted 
in water, juſt made milk-warm, 
let the part be waſhed clean. Seed- 
ling trees, which have been raiſed 
in ſeparate beds in the ſeminary, 
will require frequent waterings to- 
wards the end of this month. 
Weed them alſo carefully from 
time to time, and give the water- 
ings an hour before ſun-ſet. Let 
the gardener now alfo take the ad- 
vantage of a ſhowery day, for the 
laying ſome branches of thoſe ſhrubs 
and trees which will not readily take 
root, except by the ſhoots of the 
fame year's growth. This is the 
caſe with ſeveral of the ever- 
greens, and with the generaiity of 
the woody, climbing plants. Wa- 
ter the biennial and perennial flow- 
er- roots raiſed from ſeed laſt ſeaſon, 
and now traniplanted into ſeparate 
beds, and keep the ground clear 
from weeds between them. Look 
over the trees that were budded 
the laſt ſeaſon; ſee that the roots 
be not defrauded of nouriſhment, 
nor left in the way of miſchief 
from inſets. Suffer no ſhoots from 
tne ſtock, theſe muſt be rubbed as 
ſoon as they appear. The beds of 
ſeedling plants and ſhrubs muſt 
he watered at times, and carefully 
ſnaded from the full noon- day ſun; 
the mould muſt be kept perfectly 
free from weeds between them, 
2 d now and then broke with a 
ttowel. No part of the gardener's 
nd requires moiſture fo much 
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as the nurſery. Let him 
time to time examine the © 
dition of the mould, about " 
new planted as well az eint 
trees and ſhrubs, and wherever h 
finds nature has not given _ 


ſture enough, ſupply it with k 
bour. ; 
In the FxviT-Garpes, take car 
of the forcing frames. The ear 
muſt be frequently ſtirred up about 
the roots, and they muſt have exe. 
ry day a moderate watering, The 
trees muſt be more opened to the 
ait, and every other day it will be 
very ſerviceable to water them al 
over, branches, leaves, and fruit, 
Look over fruit-trees againſt wall, 
it any branch be looſe faſten it 
carefully; rub off all the fore-right 
and irregular ſhoots, and train to 
proper places thoſe that are fit for 
ſervice ; then go over the eſpalier 
in the ſame manner. Look to all 
new planted trees, ſee they be 
firm in their places, and promote 
their growth by watering. A 
wall-fruits are coming forward to- 
wards the end of this month, they 
ſhould be well thinned. Obſerve 
which are the moſt promiſing, and 
the taking off a part of the work 
gives more nouriſhment to the o 
thers ; this thinning, boweres, 
muſt be done with caution, for 
there are many accidents to which 
the remainder will 2 ** 
devour many; they man © 
watched daily at the times of ther 
coming out of their holes, h 
ſtroyed. Let the ground about 
trees have ſuch a drefling, * 
make them a freſh ſupp!y of not 
ri{ſhment. ' We 
In the KrTcaen-GaRrDEN hy 
the month with a general _ 
among the ſmalleſt kind, by * 
for others the hoe is to be“ 


In thoſe in rows, at 
uſe the ſpade. Follow th uk 


ral weeding by a general watering 
Hoe in the drieſt days, * Land 
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band after a little rain. Dig in ei- 
ther weather. Slip ſome arti- 
chokes, and chuſe a moiſt part of 
the ground for planting them. 
Sow young ſallading on a ſhaded 
part of the ground, open to the 


- north-weſt. Slip ſage and other 


aromatic kinds, and plant them 
out in a ſhady border. Sow ſome 
good ſed of Cos and Cilicia Let- 


' tuces. In a fair evening, after a 


fhower, draw up ſome mould about 
the ſtems of the cabbages and cau- 
lifower plants. The celeri-plants 
may be tranſplanted about the be- 
ginning of this month. Look af- 
ter inſects, which, if not deſtroy- 
ed before they copulate, will lay 
the foundation for an unconquera- 
ble multitude. Beans and peaſe, 


which will now be in flower, upon 


warm borders, will require good 
watering. Plant > and 
＋ 3 Plant out radiſhes 
Let the ener 
over the plantation Fa 42 
bages, taking ſome ſoft baſs in his 
hand, for tying them up. Beans, 
peaſe, and French beans may be 
Planted till near the end of May; 
but they will require more water- 
gs than thoſe planted earlier; 
they muſt alſo be duly weeded, and 
the mould between them muſt be 
frequently broke. Weeding and 
watering now become neceſſary to 
the whole ground, and muſt be 
continued from time to time, with 
due care: the young crops will re- 


quue moſt of the former, and the 


Ader of the latter. Sow youn 
mn rbs: once a week A — 
288 and ſavoys for winter 
7 * muſt be done upon part 
ground cleared from other 
The cucumber and melon 
ts m_ now be carefully at- 
Way 4 wy are apt * hang their 
— 4 faint; this hap- 


Power of 
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ſufficient depth of mould. In the 
firſt caſe, the frames muſt be co- 
vered with mats, in the heat of 
the day, inſtead of glaſſes, and in 
the other an inch depth of freſh 
mould muſt be ſpread over the 
whole bed. | 
In the Grxeen-Hovse, about the 

end of this month, bring into the 
open air thoſe natives of warmer 
climates, which have been ſhelter- 
ed from winter, and admit more 
air to thoſe which will not at any 
time endure the free expoſure. 
The green-houſe plants are to be 


removed into = parts of the 
ore they 


garden ; but be hey are re- 


moved, they ſhould be cleaned in 


every part, freed from decayed 
leaves, and refreſhed by ſome new 
mould, after ſtirring the ſurface of 
that in which they grow : theſe 
being now taken out, the others 
will have room to be brought to 
the windows, in order to have as 
much air as poflible, with any de- 
gree of defence. | 
The STove, towards the end of 
this month, ſhould be refreſhed 
with airings. At evening the 
glaſſes muſt be cloſed to keep out 
the cold that will attend even our 
warmeſt ſeaſons ; and in the mid- 
dle off, very hot days they muſt be 
ſhaded. Many of the moſt ele- 
gant plants in this department will 
now require tranſplanting : thoſe 
raiſed from ſeed have been planted 
in little pots, and ſet in the bed. 
Theſe, as they increaſe in bigneſs, 
will require more earth for their 
roots. Let the plants in general 
be carefully looked over, and well 
cleaned. Let the mould on the 
ſurface in all the pots be broke, 


and refreſhed by a ſmall addition 


of a compoſt of the like kind, and 
let the ſeveral! plants, according to 
their nature, have now and then 
a gentle watering from ſome fine- 
noſed pot. 
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in the ſpring, and on which there 
is yet no appearance of any ſhoot; 
they will require defence and wa- 
tering. Tranſplanting may be 
continued in the open air, for cer- 
tain kinds, and on particular oc- 
caſions, during this month. In the 
nurſery of flowering plants for the 
next year, this is now to he ma- 
naged with due care. Look over 
grafted trees, and give them liber- 
ty at the bandage. Let the loam 
be cleared away, and the baſs un- 
tied, and with a flannel wetted 
in water, juſt made milk-warm, 
let the part be waſhed clean. Seed- 
ling trees, which have been raiſed 
in ſeparate beds in the ſeminary, 
will require frequent waterings to- 
wards the end of this month. 
Weed them alſo carefully from 
time to time, and give the water- 
ings an hour before ſun-ſet. Let 
the gardener now alſo take the ad- 
vantage of a ſhowery day, for the 
lay ing ſome branches of thoſe ſhrubs 
and trees u hich will not readily take 
root, except by the ſhoots of the 
fame year's growth. This is the 
caſe with ſeveral of the ever- 
greens, and with the generality of 


the woody, climbing plants. Wa- 


ter the bienniai and perennial flow- 
er- roots raiſed from ſeed laſt ſeaſon, 
and now traniplanted into ſeparate 
beds, and keep the ground clear 


from weeds between them. Look 


over the trees that were budded 
the laſt ſeaſon; ſee that the roots 
be not defrauded of nouriſhment, 
nor left in the way of miſchief 
from inſets. Suffer no ſhoots from 
the ſtock, theſe muſt be rubbed as 
ſoon as they appear. The beds of 
ſeedling plants and ſhrubs muſt 
he watered at times, and carefully 
ſnaded from the full noon- day ſun; 
the mould muſt be kept perfectly 
free from weeds between them, 
444 now and then broke with a 
7:5vwel, No part of the gardener's 
id requires moiſture ſo much 
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as the nurſery. Let him from 
time to time examine the On 


dition of the mould, abo 
new planted as well az wh, 
trees and ſhrubs, and Wherever he 
given moi. 
ſture enough, ſupply it wi 
* 8 Pply it with la. 


In the FRurr-GARDꝛx, take care 
of the forcing frames. The earh 
muſt be frequently ſtirred up abou 
the roots, and they muſt have eve. 
ry day a moderate watering. The 
trees muſt be more opened to the 
air, and every other day it will be 
very ſerviceable to water them al 
over, branches, leaves, and fruit, 
Look over fruit-trees againſt walls 
branch be looſe faſten it 
carefully; rub off all the fore-right 
and irregular ſhoots, and train to 
proper places thoſe that are fit for 
ſervice ; then go over the eſpalien 
in the ſame manner. Look to all 
new planted trees, fee they be 
firm in their places, and promote 
their growth by watering. 4 
wall-fruits are coming forward w- 
wards the end of this month, they 
ſhould be well thinned. Obſerve 
which are the moſt promiſing, and 
the taking off a part of ihe work 
gives more nouriſhment to the o 
thers; this thinning, however, 
muſt be done with caution, fi 
there are many accidents to u ich 
the remainder will be liable. Snak 
devour many; they mult be 
watched daily at the times of thei 
coming out of their holes, and 1 
ſtroyed. Let the ground about 
trees have ſuch a dreſſing, 5* 
make them a freſh ſupp!y of nov 
riſnment. bern 
In the Kirch EN-GARDEx, hy 
the month with a general r, 
among the ſmalleſt kind, by Dart, 


is to be u 
for others the hoe * b- 6k _ 


fe 


In thoſe in rows, at Þ 
uſe the ſpade. Follow 3 
ral weeding by a general by 
Hoe in the drieſt days We 
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hand after a little rain. Dig in ei- 
ther weather. Slip ſome arti- 
chokes, and chuſe a moiſt part of 
the ground for planting them. 
Sow young ſallading on a ſhaded 
part of the ground, open to the 
north-weſt. Slip ſage and other 
aromatic kinds, and plant them 
outin a ſhady border. Sow ſome 
good ſeed of Cos and Cilicia Let- 
tuces. In a fair evening, after a 
ſhower, draw up ſome mould about 
the ſtems of the cabbages and cau- 
lifower plants. The celeri-plants 
may be tranſplanted about the be- 
ginning of this month. Look af- 
ter inſects, which, if not deſtroy- 
ed before they copulate, will lay 
the foundation for an unconquera- 
ble multitude. Beans and peaſe, 
which =. now be in flower, upon 
warm borders, will require good 
watering. Plant n and 
__ 2 Plant out radiſhes 
the ener 
over the plantation Fa 2 
bages, taking ſome ſoft baſs in his 
hand, for tying them up. Beans, 
peaſe, and French beans may be 
Planted till near the end of May; 
but they will require more water- 
ings than thoſe planted earlier; 
they muſt alſo be duly weeded, and 


be mould between them muſt be 


3 _ Weeding and 
g now me neceſſary to 

the whole ground, and muſt be 
2 _ time to time, with 
- Gre: the young Crops will re- 
qQure moſt of the Teng and the 
Ader of the latter. Sow young 
* herbs: once a week plant out 
488 and ſavoys for winter 
i? 1 muſt be done upon part 
ground cleared from other 

* The cueumber and melon 
ow muſt now be carefully at- 
by 5 they are apt to hang their 
> and grow faint ; this hap- 
— either from the two great 
er of the ſun, or the want of a 
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ſufficient depth of mould. In the 
firſt caſe, the frames muſt be co- 
vered with mats, in the heat of 
the day, inſtead of glaſſes, and in 
the other an inch depth of freſh 
mould muſt be ſpread over the 
whole bed. | 

In the Gxteen-Hovse, about the 
end of this month, bring 1nto the 
open air thoſe natives of warmer 
climates, which have been ſhelter- 
ed from winter, and admit more 
air to thoſe which will not at any 
time endure the free expoſure. 
The green-houſe plants are to be 
removed into proper parts of the 
garden ; but before they are re- 


moved, they ſhould be cleaned in 


every part, freed from decayed 
leaves, and refreſhed by ſome new 
mould, after ſtirring the ſurface of 
that in which they grow : theſe 
being now taken out, the others 
will have room to be brought to 
the windows, in order to have as 
much air as poflible, with any de- 
ree of defence. 8 
he STove, towards the end of 
this month, ſhould be refreſhed 
with airings. At evening the 
glaſſes muſt be cloſed to keep out 
the cold that will attend even our 
warmeſt ſeaſons; and in the mid- 
dle off, very hot days they muſt be 
ſhaded. Many of the moſt ele- 
gant plants in this department will 
now require tranſplanting : thoſe 
raiſed from ſeed have been planted 
in little pots, and ſet in the bed. 
'Thefe, as they increaſe in bigneſs, 
will require more earth for their 
roots. Let the plants in general 
be carefully looked over, and well 
cleaned. Let the mould on the 
ſurface in all the pots be broke, 


and refreſhed by a ſmall addition 


of a compoſt of the like kind, and 
let the ſeveral plants, according to 
their nature, have now and then 
a gentle watering from ſome fine- 
noſed pot. | 
X Mar 
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May APPLE. See APPLE. 

MayweEeD, Cotula. See the article 
CoTULA, 

Marywzred is alſo the name of a 
ſpecies of Anthemis. See An- 
THEMIS. 

MEADOW, in its general ſigniſica - 
tion, means paſture, or graſs- 
land, annually mown for hay ; but 
is more particularly applied to 
lands that are ſo low as to be 
too moiſt for cattle to graze up- 
on them in winter, without ſpoil- 
ing the ſward. Too much or too 
little water 13 almoſt equally pre- 
Judicial to meadows, but the beſt 
land for meadows is a rich foil, 
that has a moiſt bottom, eſpecially 
where a ſmall brook may be 
brought over it, and where there 


is ſuch a deſcent that the water will 


not lodge : theſe are better than 
thofe by great rivers, where the 
crops are often loſt. Thoſe that 
may be over-flowed at pleaſure, 
are called water- meadows; theſe 
ſhould never be over-flowed till 


the end of March, except once or 


twice in winter, when there are 
ſuch floods as b:ing down a great 
deal of foil from the upper lands; 
and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, 
it will be of great ſervice to the 
graſs, if the meadows are over- 
flowed again ; but then the cattle 
ſhould not be turned in till the 
ſward is dry enough to bear their 
weight. Miller recommends the 
weeding of meadows in April and 
October, with a ſpaddie, and rol- 
ling them with a heavy roller, in 
ſpring and autumn. See the 
article PasSTURE. 

MEeanvow SwEET, Ulmaria. See 
ULMARIA. | 

Mr a vow SarFFRoN, Colchicum. See 
the article Colchicuu. 

MEDICAGO, Snail Trefoil. 
Characters. The Medicago 1s a 
genus of plants of the order of 


the decandria, and of the di- N 
adelphia claſs; order 3. of claſs Characters. The Melia 154 


varieties, and is propagated 


MELIA, the Bread-tree. 105 


XVII. The calyx j ; 

thium conſiſting f 1 ne 
ped, cylindric, ere& leaf eat 2 
the brim, into five equal, acute 
ſegments; the flower is of the 
butterfly kind ; having an on: 
erect ſtandard, whoſe borders ae 
reflexed; the wings are oblon 
oval, and affixed to the keel 5 
an appendix; the keel is oh] 


biſid, obtuſe, and reflexed ; the 


fruit is a long, compreſſed, twi 
pod ; the ſeeds 45 . 
kindney- ſhaped, or angular. 
Species. Of the nine ſpecs 
which Linnzus diſtinguiſhes of thi 
genus, only the two following ae 
cultivated in the Englith gardens, 
1. Medicago, with branching foot 
ſtalks, ſnail-ſhaped prickly podz 
and a trailing woolly ſtalk. :. 
Medicago, with ſnail-ſhaped pods 
indented ſtipulæ, and a diffuſed 
_ = 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies gros 
naturally near the ſhores of the 
Mediterranean fea, and is a pe- 
rennial plant, propagated by ſeeds 
which ſhould be ſown upon awam 
border of dry ſoil, in the ſpring, 
where the plants are defigned v 
remain; this kind may alſo be 


propagated by cuttings, uli 


ſhould be planted in June or Ju, 
in a ſhady border, covering then 
cloſe with a glaſs, to excludetheet- 
ternal air: theſe will take root n 
about ſix weeks time, when th 
may be either planted in a wal 
border, or in pots. The 1 
kind couſiſts of a great 1 


ſeeds, which — be ſown 2 4 
pril, where the plants are © 
main; they - ſhould be thinned 
where they are too cloſe, ite 
clean from weeds, which 3 
care they will require. 


MEDLAR, Meſpilus. See the n 


ticle MxspILus. 
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MEL 
of the order of the monogynia, be- 


longing to the decandria claſs of 


plants; order 1. of claſs X. The 
calyx is a very ſmall perianthium, 
compoſed of a ſingle leaf, divid- 


| ed into five ſegments, ere& and 


obtuſe ; the corolla . 1 five 
long, patent petals, a linear 
——— N - the neQari- 
um is cylindric, formed of a ſingle 
leaf, of the length of the corolla, 
aud divided lightly into ten ſeg- 
ments ; the fruit is a ſoft, globoſe 
drupe ; the ſeed is a nut of a 
roundiſh figure, marked with five 
farrows, and containing five cells, 
in each of which is a ſingle, ob- 
Jong kernel. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
only two known ſpecies. 1. Me- 
la, with double-winged leaves. 
2. Melia, with winged leaves. 


Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 


| tive of Syria, where it grows to 


a large tree, and 1s agated by 
feds which it ſeldom: — in 
this country; the ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown in pots, filled with good, 
freſh, light earth, and plunged mto 
a hot-bed of tanner's bark. When 
the plants are come up, let them 
be frequently watered, and have 


if large quantity of free air, by | 


rating the glaſſes every day. In 


June let them be expoſed to the 
open air, and removed in October 


under a hot. bed frame. In March 
following you may ſhake the 
Plants out of the ſeed-pots, and 
diride them, 
to 2 ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with 
light, freſh earth, and plunged 
mo a moderate hot-bed. 
the weather is good, let them 
Ye ar, and in June be removed 
"to the open air, as before. Du- 
nag three or four winters, while 
e plants are young, they muſt 


down pretty large, and woody, 
will endure to be planted in 


J open air. The ſecond fort is 


(%%) 


by planting each in- 


When 


* ſheltered, but when they are 


MEL 

a native of India, and may be 

propagated by ſeed, in the ſame 

manner with the firſt ſpecies, but 
being much tenderer, the plants 
muſt be kept conſtantly in the tan- 
bed. 

M 


ELIANTHUS, Heney-Flower. 
Characters. The Melianthus is a 
puns of the polypetala order, be- 
onging to the didynamia claſs of 
plants; order 3. of claſs XIV. 
The calyx is compoſed of a large, 
coloured, unequal perianthium, 
divided into five ſegments, the two 
upper ones are oblong and erect, 
the lower one 1s ſhort and ſha 
like a bag, the middle are ſpear- 
- ſhaped, and oppoſite; the corolla 
conſiſts of four narrow, ſpear-ſha- 
ped petals, reflexed at their points, 
ſpreading open outward, and ſhaped 
like the upper cup, into two lips, 
eonnected on their ſides. It has a 
nectarium of one leaf, fituated in 
the lower ſegment of the cup, and 
faſte ned with it to the receptacle; 
it is ſhort, compreſſed on the ſides, 
and cut on the margin ; the fruit is 
a quadrangular pod, with diftend- 
ed cells, divided by partitions: in 
the center, each containing one 
almoſt globular ſeed, fixed to the 
center of the capſule. | 
Species. Of this genus there are only 
two ſpecies. 1. Melianthus, with 
ſingle ſtipulæ, growing cloſe to 
the foot-ſtalk. 2. Melianthus, with 
two diſtinct ſtipulæ. | 
Culture, Theſe plants have pe- 
rennial roots. The ſirſt ſpecies is 
a native of the ſouth parts of A- 
frica, and may be propagated by 
taking off its ſuckers, or fide- 
ſhoots, at any time from March to 
September, and planting them in 
a dry ſoil and a warm ſituation. It 
may be alſo propagated by plant- 
ing cuttings during any of the 
ſummer months; which cuttings, 
if watered and ſhaded, wi take 
root very well, and may a r- 
wards be tranſplanted wbere they 
. are 


May APPLE. See APPLE. 

MavrweEeD, Cotula, See the article 
CoTULA, 

Marywzred is alſo the name of a 
ſpecies of Anthemis. See An- 
THEMIS. 

MEADOW, in its general ſigniſica - 
tion, means paſture, or graſs- 
land, annually mown for hay ; but 
is more particularly applied to 
lands that are ſo low as to be 

too moiſt for cattle to graze up- 

on them in winter, without ſpoil- 
ing the ſward. Too much or too 
little water is almoſt equally pre- 
Judicial to meadows, but the belt 
land for meadows is a rich ſoil, 
that has a moiſt bottom, eſpecially 
where a ſmall brook may be 
brought over it, and where there 
is ſuch a deſcent that the water will 
not lodge: theſe are better than 
thofe by great rivers, where the 
crops are often loſt. Thoſe that 
may be over-flowed at pleaſure, 
are called water- meadows; theſe 


ſhould never be over-flowed till 


the end of March, except once or 
twice in winter, when there are 
ſuch floods as being down a great 
deal of foil from the upper lands; 
and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, 
it will be of great ſervice to the 
graſs, if the meadows are over- 
flowed again; but then the cattle 
ſhould not be turned in till the 
ſward is dry enough to bear their 
weight. Miller recommends the 
weeding of meadows in April and 


ſpring and autumn. See the 
article PasTURE. 

MEA Dow SwEET, Ulmaria. See 
ULMARIA. | 

Mr a vow SaFFRown, Colchicum. See 
the article Colchicuu. 

MEDICAGO, Snail Trefoil. 
Character. The Medicago is a 

genus of plants of the order of 

the decandria, and of the di- 
adelphia claſs; order 3. of claſs 


October, with a ſpaddle, and rol- 
ling them with a heavy roller, in 


MELIA, the Bread“ tree. 
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XVII. The calyx i . 
thium conſiſting 5 b Nut 
ped, cylindric, erect leaf, cut f 
the brim, into five equal whe 
ſegments; the flower is of the 
butterfly kind; having an ova 
erect ſtandard, whoſe borders ar 
reflexed; the wings are oblon 
oval, and affixed to the keel 6 
an appendix; the keel is oh] 
biſid, obtuſe, and reflexed ; tf 
fruit is a long, compreſſed, twifel 
pod; the ſeeds are numerous 
kindney-ſhaped, or angular. 
Species. Of the nine ſpecie 
which Linnzus diſtinguiſhes of thi 
genus, on!y the two following ar 
cultivated in the Engliſh gardens 
1. Medicago, with branching foo 
ſtalks, ſnail-ſhaped prickly podz 
and a trailing woolly ſtalk. :. 
Medicago, with ſnail-ſhaped pods 
indented ſtipulæ, and a diffuſed 
ſtalk. | 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies prom: 
naturally near the ſhores of the 
Mediterranean fea, and is a pe- 
rennial plant, propagated by ſeed, 
which ſhould be ſown upon awam 
border of dry foil, in the ſpriny 
where the plants are deſigned u 
remain; this kind may alſo de 
propagated by cuttings, which 


ſhould be planted in June or Ju), 


in a ſhady border, covering the 
cloſe with a glaſs, to excludetheet- 
ternal air: theſe will take root u 
about fix weeks time, when tie] 
may be either planted in a wh 
border, or in pots. The 


kind conſiſts of a great 52 1 


varieties, and is propagated 
ſeeds, which * be ſown a 

ril, where the plants are © 
. they ſhould - be thinned 
where they are too cloſe, ity 
clean from weeds, which 5 all 
care they will require. 


MEDLAR, Meſpilus. See den 


77 


ticle MEspILus. 
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ine to the decandria claſs of 
- + 44 order 1. of claſs X. The 
calyx is a very ſmall perianthium, 
compoſed of a ſingle leaf, divid- 


| ed into five ſegments, erect and 


obtuſe ; the corolla conſiſts of five 
long, patent petals, of a linear 
ſpcar-ſhaped. figure ; the nectari- 
um is cylindric, formed of a ſingle 
Jeaf, of the length of the corolla, 
and divided lightly into ten ſeg- 
ments; the fruit is a ſoft, globoſe 
drupe ; the ſeed is a nut of a 
roundiſh figure, marked with five 
farrows, and containing five cells, 
in each of which is a ſingle, ob- 
Jong kernel. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
only two known ſpecies. 
la, with double-winged leaves. 
2. Melia, with winged leaves. 
Culture. The firſt f 


pecies is a na- 


| tive of Syria, where it grows to 


a tree, and 1s agated by 
lg which it ſeldom. 44. in 
this country; the ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown in pots, filled with good, 
freſh, light earth, and plunged into 
a hot-bed of tanner's bark. When 
the plants are come up, let them 


be frequently watered, and have 
2 large quantity of free air, by 


rafing the glaſſes every day. In 
June let them be expoſed to the 


open air, and removed in October 
under a hot · bed frame. In March 


following you may ſhake the 
Plants out of the ſeed · pots, and 


Gvide them, by planting each in- 
pot, filled with 


to 2 ſeparate ſmall 
light, freſh earth, and plunged 


mo a moderate hot-bed. When 


the weather js good, let them 


wave air, and in June be removed 


g three or four winters, while 


donn pretty large, and wood 
; , Ys 
they will endure to be planted in 


PV open air, The ſecond fort is 


„ 


of the order of the monogynia, be- 


ſhaped, and oppoſite; the corolla 


1. Me- 


e plants are young, th | 
g. they muſt 
de ſheltered, but when they are 
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a native of India, and may - be 
propagated by ſeed, in the ſame 
manner with the firſt ſpecies, but 
being much tenderer, the plants 


muſt be kept conſtantly in the tan- 
NM 


bed. 

ELIANTH US, Heney-Flower. 
Characters. The Melianthus is a 
2 of the polypetala order, be- 
onging to the didynamia claſs of 
plants; order 3. of claſs XIV. 
The calyx is compoſed of a large, 
coloured, unequal perianthium, 
divided into five ſegments, the two 
upper ones are oblong and erect, 
the lower one 1s ſhort and ſhaped 
like a bag, the middle are ſpear- 


conſiſts of four narrow, ſpear-ſha- 
ped petals, reflexed at their points, 
ſpreading open outward, and ſhaped 


like the upper cup, into two lips, 


connected on their ſides. It has a 
nectarium of one leaf, ſituated in 
the lower ſegment of the cup, and 
faſte ned with it to the receptacle; 


it is ſhort, compreſſed on the ſides, 


and cut on the margin; the fruit is 
a quadrangular pod, with diſtend- 
ed cells, divided by partitions: in 
the center, each containing one 
almoſt globular ſeed, fixed to the 
center of the capſule. x 

Species. Of this genus there are only 
two ſpecies. 1. Melianthus, with 
ſingle ſtipulæ, growing cloſe to 
the foot-ſtalk. 2. Melianthus, with 
two diſtinct ſtipulx. | 

Culture. Theſe plants have pe- 
rennial roots. The ſirſt ſpecies is 
a native of the ſouth parts of A- 
frica, and may be propagated by 
taking off its ſuckers, or ſide- 
ſhoots, at any time from March to 
September, and planting them in 
a dry foil and a warm ſituation. It 
may be alſo propagated by plant- 
ing cuttings during any of the 
ſummer months; which cuttings, 
if watered and ſhaded, wi take 


root very well, and may a der- 


wards be tranſplanted wbere they 
= Sn are 


WEL 7 


are deſigned to remain. The ſe- 
cond ſpecies is alſo an inhabitant 
of the ſouth parts of Africa, 
and is propagated by planting 
the cuttings upon an old tan- 
bed, the heat of which is over, 
and covering them with bell or 
hand glaſſes to exclude the air. 
When they have taken root, let 
them be planted in pots, and ſhel- 
tered in the winter under a com- 
mon frame, for a year or two, till 
they have obtained ſtrength, after 
which they may be planted in a 
warm border, and treated in the 
ſame way as the former ſort. 


MELISSA, Baum. 


Characters. The Meliſſa is a ge- 
nus of plants, of the order of the 
gymnoſpermia, belonging to the 
didynamia claſs ; order 1. of Claſs 
XIV. The calyx 15 a perianthi- 
um, conſiſting of one open, bell - 
ſhaped, angulated, ftriated, per- 
manent leaf, the brim of which is 
formed into two lips ; the upper 
lip is indented into three parts, 
which are ſpread open, and re- 
flexed; the under lip is ſhort, 
acute, and indented, in two parts; 
the corolla is monopetalous, and 
ringent; the tube is cylineric ; 
the chaps are gaping ; the upper 
lip is ſhort, erect, forked, roundiſh, 
and indented at the end ; the low- 
er lip is trifid, the middle part be- 
ing the largeſt; there is no peri- 
carpium ; the cup contains four 
oval ſeeds. | 
Species. Linnæus reckons ſe- 
ven ſpecies of this genus. 1. 
Meliſſa, with whorled bunches of 
flowers, proceeding from the fides 
of the ſtalks, and ſingle foot-ſtalks, 
being the Garden, or Common 
Baum. 2. Melifla, with foot- 
ſtalks arifing from the wings of the 
ſtalk, which are divided by pairs, 
and are of the length of the flow- 
ers. 3. Meliſſa, with footſtalks, 
ariſing from the wings of the ſtalk, 
which are divided by pairs, and 
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way as the common Baum. 


MEL 


are of the length of the leave, 


being the Common Officinal Cala. 


minth of the Germans. 
liſſa, with foot-ftalks ariſing "wal 
the wings of the ſtalk, which are 
divided by pairs, and are longer 
than the leaves, and a declining 
ſtalk. 5. Meliſſa, with ſpikes of 
flowers, terminating the falk, 
and growing upon very ſhort, fin- 
gle foot-ſtalks. 6. Shrubby Me. 
iſſa, with flender twig· like bran- 
ches, and leaves which are wool 
ly on their under: ſide. 7. Melif. 
ſa, with glomerated whorl 
flowers, of the length of the ſtalk, 
and woolly leaves. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies grow 
naturally on the hills near Generz, 
and in ſome parts of Italy. It has a 
perennial root, and an annual talk, 
and is propagated by parting of 
the roots, which ſhould be divided 
into ſmall pieces, with three or four 
buds to each, and planted in Ofto- 
ber, two feet apart in beds of 
common garden earth; the only 


culture it requires is to keep it 


clean from weeds, and to cut off the 


| decayed ſtalks in autumn, farnng 


the ground between the plants. 
The ſecond ſpecies is a perennial 
plant, and a native of Tuſcany, 
and is propagated in the ſame 


manner with the firſt ſpecies. The | 
third ſort is alſo perennial; ! 


grows naturally in Italy, Spar, 
France, and England, and 1s 


dom admitted into gardens, though 


it may be propagated in the fame 


fourth kind grows wild 2 
parts of this country. 1. * 
is a native of F 2 7 
ropagated by ſuffering dle © 
— The ſixth ſpecies Þ 1 
biennial plant, and a native 10 
Spain; it may be dora, ki 
cuttings, which, if plan A 
ſummer, and ſhaded from 15 
will take root very freely. 
venth ſpecies is a native o C 11 
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MEN 
-. an annual plant which may 
w ted bs hols the ſeeds 
upon A of common parden 
earth. 
Medicinal Uſes. The common Baum 
5 greatly eſteemed as a cordial 
and cephalic ; it is alſo good for 
diſorders in the nerves, and is 
moſt conveniently taken by way 
of infafion, like tea, and the 
green-herb, contrary to the general 


rule, in regard to other plants, 


is much better than the dry. There 
is a imple water of this herb. 
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MEN 
Mentha, with flowers growing 
in heads, oval, ſawed leaves, upon 


foot-ſtalks, and ſtamina. longer 


than the petals, or the great- 
er round leafed, water-mant. 
4. Mentha, with flowers png 
in heads, and ſpear-ſhaped, ſawe 

leaves, upon very ſhort foot-ftalks, 
called Pepper-mint. 5.Mentha, with 
flowers growing in whorls, oval, 
acute, ſawed leaves, and ſtamina 
ſhorter than the petals, or the Ca- 


lamint of the ſhops. 6. Mentha, 
with flowers growing in whorls, o- 


val, acute, ſawed leaves, and ſtamina 
equalling the petals. 7. Mentha, 
with flowers growing in whorls, 
and ſpear ſhaped, ſawed leaves, 


MELO, the Melon, a ſpecies of cu- 
cumis. See the article Cucuuis. 

MELOCACTUS, a ſpecies of Cac- 

tus. See the article CacTus. 


" of *. 4. as. Ah. M A. al... on oe ond ro 


. MELON, or MELo. See MELo. upon footſtalks. 8. Mentha, with 
* Vater MeLon, Anguria, or Citrul. flowers growing in whorls, oval, 
bs See CITRUL. obtuſe, crenated leaves, and creep- 
Meronx TaisTLE, Melocactus. See ing, taper ſtalks, or the Pulegium, 
Merocacrvs. or Penny- royal, a diſtinct genus 


| MELOPEPO, the 


BESS RNA LFS NKF AK. 


MELONGENA, a ſpecies of Sola- 


num. See SOLANUM. 

Squaſh, a ſpecies 
of Cucurbita, See thearticle Cu- 
CURBITA. 


MENTHA, Mint. 


Charafers, The Mentha is a ge- 
nus of plants of the order of the 
gymnoſpermia, belonging to the 
didynamia claſs ; order 1. of claſs 


XIV. The cup is a perianthium, 


conſiſting of one tubulous, erect, 
equal, permanent leaf, cut at the 


into five ſegments. The co- 
rolla conſiſts of a ſingle erect, tu- 


bulous petal, longer than the cup ; 


the limb is cut into four almoſt 
equal ſegments, the upper one be- 
ng a little larger, and indented. 


he cup contains four ſmall naked 
$ 


pecies, Of this genus there are 
ten ſpecies. 1. Mentha, with ſpi- 

flowers, and heart-ſhaped, in- 
dented, waved, ſeſſile leaves, be- 
ing the Daniſh, or German curled 
= 2, Mentha, with ſpiked 

rs, and oblong, ſawed leaves, 
©mmonly called Spear - mint. 3. 


according to former botaniſts. 9. 
Mentha, with flowers growing 
in whorls, and linear leaves, or 
the . narrow leafed Pulegium, or 
Pennyroyal. 10. Mentha, with 
flowers growing in heads, round a 
divided ftalk, oval, crenated leaves, 
and a woody ftalk. | 
Culture. Theſe are all perennial 
plants, and moſt of them natives 
of this country. The ſeventh 
grows naturally in Canada. The 
tenth is a native of the Cana- 
ry iſlands, and the reft are natives 
of different parts of Europe. Theſe 
plants may be all propagated by 
arting the roots in the ſpring, or 
y planting cuttings in. any of the 
ſummer months, but they muſt 
have a moiſt ſoil, and if the wea- 
ther proves dry, they muſt be of- 
ten watered, till they have taken 
root. They ſhould be planted in 
beds of four feet width, with 


walks two feet wide between them, 


and ſhould be ſet at five inches 
diſtance. They ſpread fo faſt at 
the roots, that the bed ſhould never 
Rand above three years before they 

"SD ars 


| 


for the roots after this time will 


choak one another. 

Medicinal Uſes. All the ſpecies of 

mint are eſteemed aperient, and 

cephalic ; they are highly extolled 
as a tomachic and carminative, and 
there is a diftilled water of ſome 
of them given in flatulencies and 
cholics ariſing from that kind of 

- cauſe, 

MERCURIALIS, the plant Mer- 
cury. | 

The Mercurialis is a 
genus of plants of the order of the 

enneandria, belonging to the dio- 
ce cia claſs; order 8. of claſs XXII. 

The calyx of the male flower is a 
perianthium cut into three oval, 
ſpear · ſnaped, concave, patent ſeg- 

ments; there is no corolla; the 
calyc of the female flower is like 
that of the male, and has no co- 

rolla. There are two awl-ſhaped, 
acute, pointed nectariums, to each 
of which there is a ſingle, broad 
. germen, impreſſed with a furrow 
tween them ; the fruit is a twin 
capſule, ſhaped like the ſcrotum, 
having two cells, each containing 

one roundiſh ſeed. 

Species. There are four ſpecies of 
Mercurialis, one only of which is 
found in the gardens, viz. Mer- 
curialis, with a ſhrubby ſtalk, and 

woolly leaves; another of the ſpe- 
cies is a native of Africa, and the 


mat and clog together ſo as to MESEMBRYAN TAC, , 


reit grow commonly as weeds in 


gardens, and upon dung-hills. 
Culture, If the feeds of this ſpe- 
cies are permitted to ſcatter, the 
plants will come up the ſpring fol- 
lowing. The ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown in autumn, becauſe thoſe 
ſeeds which are ſown in the ſpring 
never grow the ſame year. This 
Plant requires a warm fituation, 
and a dry, rubbiſhy ſoil, in which 
it will live three or four years. 


MERCURY, Mercurialis. See the 
- laſt article. 
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are taken up and tranſplanted 3 Englih Mercury, a ſpecies of Che 


- 4. of claſs XII. The calyx is 2 


cut into many linear, ſpear- 


to that of the ſtyles; the ſeeds are 


flowers with eight ſtyles. 7 


nopodium. See Curnxo 


Marigold. 


Characters. The Meſembryantbe. 
mum is a genus of plants of the 
order of the pentagynia, belong. 
ing to the icoſandria claſs ; order 


permanent perianthium, formed 
of a ſingle leaf, divided into fire 
acute, patent, ſhort ſegments ; the 
corolla confiſts of a fingle peta, 


ſegments, growing together in {. 
veral ſeries, a little longer than the 
cup, and cohering juſt at the bak 
by their ungues; the ſtamina ae 
numerous, capillary filaments, of 
the length of the cup; the ar- 
therz are incumbent ; the 
ſtands below the receptacle, and i 
coronated with five obtuſe angles; 
the fruit is a fleſhy, roundiſh cap- 
ſule, with a radiated umbilicus, 
and with a number of cells equal 


numerous and roundiſh. 
Species. Botaniſts diſtinguiſh a va 
many ſpecies of this plant, which 
are reduced by Linnzas into the 
thirty-five following. 1. Meſembry- 
anthemum, with taper, obtuſe, hai 
leaves, placed alternately, called the 
Egyptian Kali. 2. Meſembrya- 
themum, with oval, obtuſe, wave 
leaves, placed alternately,commot- 
ly called the Diamond Ficoides, Di- 
mond Plant, or Ice Plant. z. Me- 
ſembryanthemum, with half. tape 
leaves, and flowers fitting cloſe u 
the wings of the ſtalks. 4 Me 
ſembryanthemum, with half-cyli 
drical leaves, and quadrifid fon. 
ers. 5. Meſembryanthemum, 
awl-ſhaped, three · co 
an erect 1 _ _ "fie 
flowers at the triple d 

flalk. 6. Meſembryanthen 
without a ftalk, with halo 
leaves, which join at the bak 1 


ſen· 


corymbus d 
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mum, with awl-ſha 
 Urred leaves, and with the keel ſhap- 
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ſembryanthe mum, with plain, ſpear- 
d, crenulated leaves. 8. Me- 
ſembryanthemum, without a ſtalk, 
with narrow, three- cornered leaves, 


marked with three indentures at their 
points. 9. Meſembryanthemum, 


having ſtalks, and three - cornered, 


indented leaves, which are ſhaped 
like the Greek Delta. 10. Meſcm- 
bryanthemum, with the points of 
the leaves bearded. 11. Meſembry- 
anthemum, with a prickly ſtalk, 
and deflexed, cylindrical leaves. 


12. Meſembryanthemum, with the 


ſtalks and leaves garniſhed with 
downy hair. 13. Meſembryanthe- 
mum, with awl-ſhaped leaves, 
which are every where rough on 
their under-fide. 14. Meſembry- 
anthemum, with the joints of the 
ſtalks terminated by acute, pointed 
leaves, which are indented on their 
under. ſide, commonly called Buckſ- 
horn Ficoides. 15. Meſembry- 
anthemum, with branching ſpines. 
16. Meſembryanthemum, with awl- 
ſhaped, prickly leaves, and a head- 
ed root. 17. Meſembryanthe- 
mum, with awl-ſhaped, half taper, 
ſmooth leaves, which are longer 


| between the joints. 18. Meſem- 


bryanthemum, with aw! ſhaped, 
cylindrical leaves, having diſtinct, 


dark- coloured pimples. 19 Me- 


ſembryanthemum, with a creeping 
ſtalk, which is half-cylindrical, 


and with half-cylindrical, ſmooth 
leaves, joining at their baſe, and 


their points three-cornered. 20. 
Meſembryanthemum, with diſtinct, 


{mooth, falchion- ſhaped leaves, and 
taper branches. 


21. Meſembry- 
anthemum, with falchion-ſhaped 
leaves, connected at their baſe, 
with the keel-ſhaped angle rough, 


and with angulated branches. 22. 


Meſembryanthemum, with rough, 
-Cornered leaves, and petals 


to the flower, which are of two 


23. Meſembryanthe- 
ped, three cor- 
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byanthemum, with diſarmed leaves. 
34. Meſembryanthemum, without 


MES 

ed angle, ſawed on the out - ſide. 24. 
Meſembryanthemum, with awl - ſna- 
ped, cylindrical leaves, which are 
pimply and diſtinct, and a rough 
ſtalk. 25. Meſembryanthemum, 
with linear, obſolete, three-corner- 
ed leaves, which are diſtinct and 
{mooth, and imbricated at the top. 
26. Meſembryanthemum, without 
a ſtalk, with half-cylindricalleaves, 
which have tubercles on their out- 
ſides, and are joined together. 
27. Meſerabryanthemum, with a- 
cute, cylindrical leaves, connect- 
ed together at their baſe, bowed 
and ſmooth. 28. Meſembryan- 
themum, with awl-ſhaped, three 
cornered leaves, marked with ob- 
ſolete, pellucid punctures. 29.Stal- 
ky Meſembryanthemum, with awl- 
ſhaped, ſerni-cylindrical, recurved, 
long leaves, which are connected 
at their baſe. 30. Meſembryanthe- 
mum, with plain, oval, accuminat- 
ed, entire leaves, which are placed 
oppoſite, and connected together at 
their baſe. 31. Meſembryanthe- 
mum, with a ſhort ſtalk, and leaves 
having hairy indentures, common- 
ly cailed Dogs Chap Ficoides. 
32. Meſembryanthemum, with 
2xe-ſhaped leaves. 33. Meſem- 


a ſtalk, with tongue-ſhaped leaves, 
the borders of which are thicker 
on one fide. 35. Meſembryanthe- 
mum, with alternate, awl-ſhaped, 
three · cornered, very long leaves. 
Culture. Theſe ſpecies are all of 
them natives of Africa, and have 
beautiful flowers, which appear at 
different ſeaſons of the year, ſome 
of them flowering early in the 
ſpring, others in ſummer, ſome in 
the autumn, and ſome even in win- 
ter. Ihe firſt and ſecond ſpecies are 
annual plants ; the firſt grows na- 
turally in Egypt, and does not 
perfect ſeeds in this country; the 
ſecond ſort is a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and is propagated 
X 4 | for 


MES 
for the ſingularity of its leaves and 
ſtalks; thoſe are cloſely covered 
over with pellucid pimples, full 
of moiſture, which, when the ſun 
ſhines on them refle& the light, 
and appear like ſmall bubbles of 
ice, whence the names of the Ice 
Plant, and Diamond Plant. It is 
propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
be ſown on a hot-bed early in the 
ſpring: when the plants come up, 
they muſt be planted on a freſh 
Hot-bed to bring them forward; 
when they are grown large enough 
to be tranſplanted again, they 
ſhould be each planted into a ſmall 
pot filled with light freſh earth, 
and plunged into a hot- bed of tan, 
obſerving to ſhade them in the heat 
of the day, till they have taken 
new root, then they ſhould have 
freſh air admitted to them every 
day in warm weather. About the 
end of June, ſome of the plants 
may be inured to bear the open 
air, and afterwards they 
turned out of the pots, and plant- 
ed in a warm border. | 

All the other ſpecies of this plant 
are perennial, and are eaſily pro- 
pagated by cuttings, during any 
of the ſummer months, in a bed 
of light ſoil, covered with mats 
or glaſſes ; a little water ſhould be 
given them to ſettle the ground 
about them, and they ſhould be 
ſhaded in the heat of the day, for 
ſome time, to prevent the ground 
from drying too faſt. 
weeks the cuttings will have ta- 
ken root, then they ſhould be 


carefully taken up, and each plant- 
ed in à ſeparate pot, with light 


ſandy earth, ànd placed in a ſnady 
ſituation, giving them a little water, 
as before. In this place they may 
remain ten days, or a fortnight, 
till they have taken good root,after 
which they may be removed to a 
ſheltered place, where they will 
have more ſun, and where they 


may remain till autumn, and in 


x 


. forated ; the feeds, which are five 
may be 


In about ſix 


MES 
winter let them be ſheltered under 


a common frame, where, if they 
are protected from froſt ang 
wet, is all the care chey wil 
require. 
Dees. The firſt ſpecies of this plant 
is burnt in Egypt to make pot-aſh, 
and it is eſteemed the bet plant for 


making hard ſoap, and the fines 


ſort of glaſs. 


MESPILUS, the Medlar. 


Characters. The Meſpilus is a ge. 
nus of plants of the order of the 
pentagynia, belonging to the ico- 
ſandria claſs ; order 4. ofelaſs XIl. 
The calyx is a permanent perian- 
thium, formed of a fingle leaf, 
concave, patent, and divided into 
five ſegments ; the corolla confift 
of five roundiſh, hollow 
inſerted into the calyx; the fruit 
is a globoſe, umbilicated berry, 
crowned with a connivent cup, 
but with the umbilicus almoſt per- 


in number, are oſſeous and gib- 
bous. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
ſeven ſpecies, according to Lin- 
næus, though other botaniſts dul- 
tinguiſh a great many more. 1, 
Unarmed Meſpilus, with ſpear- 
ſhaped, intire leaves, downy on 
their under-fide, and with acute, 
pointed cups. 2. Prickly Mef- 
pilus, with ſpear-ſhaped, oval, cre- 
nated leaves, and obtuſe cups to 
the fruit. 3. Unarmed Meſpilus, 
with ſpear-ſhaped, crenated leaves, 
woolly on their under-ſide. 4 
Unarmed Meſpilus, with oval, fan. 
ed leaves, and hairy channelled 
ſtalks, commonly called Amelan- 
chier. 5. Unarmed Meſpilus, with 
oval, oblon g. ſmooth, 
leaves, and an u Kalk- 
6. Meſpilus, with oval. intire 
leaves, 8 * 7 
Unarmed Meſpilus, WI 
oval, ſawed ee headed flowers, 
and linear deciduous bra 


Culture. The firſt ſpecies of 4 
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ke Nottingham Medlar, is a 


we of the ſouthern parts of 
w_ and is cultivated very fre- 
quently in orchards, for the ſake of 
+ fruit. This ſort is propagated 
by budding or grafting it upon the 
hawthorn, or the pear-ſtock, upon 
either of which it takes very well, 
ind may afterwards be tranſplanted 


into the fruit-garden, either as 


fandards, or trained up againſt an 
eſpalier, in both which methods it 
will ſucceed very well. If it is 
trained up in an eſpalier, the fruit 
will be much larger; but great 


- care muſt be taken in the pruning, 


not to ſhorten the bearing branches, 
for the fruit is almoſt all produced 
at the extremities of theſe. 'The 
Medlar will grow on any foil ; but 
on a moiſt and ſtrong ſoil, the fruit 
will grow larger; and on a dry one, 
it will, though ſmaller, be much 
better taſted. 

The fruit ſhould be ſuffered to re- 
main on the branches till October, 
at which time it will begin to fall 
of itſelf, and. it ſhould then be 
gathered in the middle of a dry 
Gay, and laid up in a dry place 
till ſoft, and beginning to decay, 
Which is uſually about a month af- 
ter it is gathered; at this time they 
ae fit for eating, for, till they be- 


din to decay, they are too harſh 


for the palate. | 
All the other ſpecies are hardy 
enough to live in the open air of 
is country; ſome of them are 
very ornamental plants for gardens, 
the larger growing kinds are 
Proper for parks, They may be 
Propagated by grafting or budding 
r the common White-thorn; 
if they are deſigned for parks 
plantations, they ſhould 


Or 


Runs for tranſplanting them is au- 


Ty: when their leaves fall of. 


N a ſpecies of Athamanta. 
de che article ATHAMANT A. 
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which is called the Dutch, MEZEREON, a ſpecies of Daphne. 


ie propagated, by ſeeds. The beſt 


MIL 


See the article Daynne. 


MICROPUS, Baſtard Cudweed. 


Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygamia neceſſaria, 
belonging to the ws gory claſs 
of plants ; order 4. of claſs XIX. 
The common calyx conſiſts of. five 
ſmall, lender leaves; the inferior 
one is large, and conſiſts of five 
looſe, diſtinct, compreſſed, helmet- 
like leaves ; there are ten herma- 
phrodite flowers which compoſe 
the diſk, theſe have one petal, are 
funnel-ſhaped, erect, and cut into 
five parts at the top, and have 
five ſhort, briſtly ſtamina, termi- 
nated by cylindrical ſummits, with 
an obſolete germen, ſupporting a 


ſhort, ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an 


obſolete ſtigma. In the ſame cup are 
five female flowers in the circum- 
ference, which have each an oval 
germen, which 1s compreſſed, hid 
under the ſcales of the interior ca- 
lyx, each having a ſtyle by their 
fide, which is briſtly, turning to- 
wards the hermaphrodite flowers, 
crowned by ſlender, acute pointed 
ſtigmas, divided into two parts. 
The female flowers have each a 
ſingle, oval ſeed ſucceeding them. 


included in the ſmall leaves of the 
cup, but the hermaphrodite flowers 
1 


are barren. | 
Species. Of this genus there is 
only one known ſpecies. 
Culture, This is an annual plant, 
which grows naturally in Portugal, 
and is propagated by ſowing the 


ſeeds in autumn. If the plants 


are permitted to ſcatter their ſeeds, 
a new ſucceſſion will come up in 
the ſpring, and will require no 
other care but keeping them clean 
from weeds, and thinning them 
where they grow too cloſe. 


MILDEW, Rubigo, a diſeaſe hap- 


pening to plants, cauſed by a dewy 
moiſture, ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
a ſpecies of blight, though others 

| make 
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make them very different. See 
the article BI IH,. 

The mildew, properly ſo called, 
ſometimes reſts upon the leaves of 
trees in form of a fatty juice, and 
ſometimes on the ears of corn; 
it is tough and viſcous to the 
touch, and the ſun's heat drying 
it up, it becomes yet more viſcous 
and hard, and ſo daubs over the 
young grains in the ear, that they 
can never after expand themſelves 
properly, nor grow to their due 
ſize or weight. Bearded wheat is 
leſs ſubje&t to the mildew than 
the common ſort; and it is obſerv- 


ed, that newly dunged lands are 


more ſubject to the mildew than 
others. The moſt happy remedy 
for this is out of the farmer's pow- 
er, but often happens naturally; 
this is, a ſmart ſhower of rain, and 
immediately afterwards a briſk 
wind: This wholly diſperſes it. 
If the mildew is ſeen before the 
fun has any power, it has been re- 
commended by many, to ſend two 
men into the field with a long 
cord, each holding one end, and 
drawing this along through the 
ears, the dew will be diſlodged 
from them before the ſun's heat is 
able to dry it to that viſcous ſtate 
in which it does the miſchief. 
Some alſo ſay, that lands which 
have for many years been ſubject 
to mildews, have been cured of it 


by ſowing ſoot with the corn, or 


immediately after it. 
MILFOIL, Achillea, See AcaiL- 
| LEA. 

MILK VETCH, Aſtragalus. See 
the article ASTRAGALUS, 
MILK WORT, Polygala. 
LYGALA. 

MIMOSA, the Senſitive- plant. 

Characters. The Mimoſa is a ge- 
nus of plants of the order of the 
monogynia, belonging to the po- 
lyandria claſs; order 1. of claſs 
XIII. The calyx is a very ſmall 


perianthium, formed of a ſingle 


leaf, divided into five ſhort ſeg- 
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nine ſpecies, which com 


See Po- 


MIM 
ments at the to 3 : 
ſmall, it — of — erg: * 
nel-ſhaped petal, lightly die 
into five ſegments ; - fruit; 
long legumen, or pod, with * 
ral tranſverſe partitions in it; the 
ſeeds are numerous and roundif) 
Species. Of this genus Linnzy 
diſtinguiſhes no leſs than thirty. 


ma; 


the Mimoſa, ſtrictly ſo l 
Acacia and Inga, three diſtindt ge. 
nera according to other botaniſs: 
and are too numerous to be de 
ſcribed here. 

Culture. The ſeveral ſorts of Ad. 
cia are all tender plants, they mil 
therefore be placed in ſtoves in the 
winter, and in ſummer muf be 
but a ſhort time expoſed to the 
open air, and that in a warm fits 
ation. 
The manner of propagating thele 
trees, according to Miller, is, u 
ſow their ſeeds cn a hat: bed i 
ſpring ; they will ſoon appear a 
bove the ground, and are then 1 
be tranſplanted. For this purpole, 
another hot-hed muſt be prepared, 
into which muſt be plunged as mn. 
ny ſmall pots as there is occaſion 
for. Theſe muſt be firſt filled with 
earth; and when they have fool 
twenty-four hours, this earth wil 
be of a proper warmth. The 
the plants are to be raiſed gen) 
out of the firft hot-bed, and plat 
ed one in the middle of cach pn 
watered gently to ſettle the cart 
to their roots. The bed is der 
to be ſhaded with mats, till tv) 
have taken root; 1 mw in 
air muſt be given them, 
are able 2 by raikng 0 
glaſſes which cover the beds. 15 
There are = Na 2 
locuſt Tree and the Wa 
of Carolina, which, with tht * 
hardier kinds, may be wholly u. 
covered in the hot- bed by m- 
mer. The firſt and ſecond 2 
theſe ſhould be ſheltered in? 
mon Vot-bed frame, 
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woody; and after this, they 
2 = out of the pots in 
the ſpring of the year, and planted 
in the open ground, where they 
re intended to ſtand ; which ſhould 
always be in a wilderneſs or clump 


of trees, where they may be ſhelter- 


e from the wind, the violence of 
which is otherwiſe apt to ſplit 


them, When they are eight or 
ten feet high, they will make very 
vigorous ſhoots, which ſhould be 
annually ſhortened, that the heads 
of the trees ſhould not become 
and naked, They love a 
looſe and ſomewhat moiſt ſoil. 

The other tender kinds of Acacia 


| ould be kept in the bot-beds till 


July, and after this be expoſed to 
the air by degrees, though the 
glaſſes ſhould not be removed from 
them wholly for the firſt year. 


' Theſe muſt be ſet in a flove the 
firſt and ſecond winters; but when 


they are grown woody, they wall 
live in a good green-houſe, and 
may be expoſed in ſummer, as 


myrtles, orange-trees, and the like. 
They muſt be very little watered 


in winter; eſpecially thoſe which 
ſhed their leaves. The tendereſt 
kinds of all, which are the true 
Epyptian Acacia, the branched- 


leaſed Acacia with twiſted pods, 


and the large four-leafed Acacia 


bot. bed of tanner's bark, and muſt 
de ſhifted into larger pots, as they 


| Increaſe in bulk. The earth for 


theſe muſt be ſomewhat ſand y; 
and preat care muſt be taken not 
iO give them too large pots. The 

of theſe three may, When 


grown woody, be ſet in a common 


dove among viburnums, and the 

e; but the other two muſt have 
a bark ſtove in winter: nor ſhould 
they de expoſed to the open air in 
ſummer, at leaſt till they are four 
or ive years old. In winter, theſe 
Veto have very little water; but 
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they are only preſerved in curious 


with twiſted pods, muſt have a 


MINT, Mentha. See the article 


MIM 


in ſummer, they require frequent 


refreſhings. 


The Inga may be propagated 
ſeeds, in the manner directed — 


the Acacia, only that the plants be- 


ing too tender to endure the open 
air of this country, muſt not be 
removed out of the ſtove, even in 
the warmeſt part of the year; but 


gardens, for the ſake of variety. 
The Senſitive plant, or the Mimo- 
ſa, ſtrictly ſo called, may be pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, in the ſame 
manner with the Inga, and other 
natives of warm climates, © 
N. B. The Senſitive plant is fo 
denominated, from its remarkable 
property of receding from the 
touch, and giying figns, as it were, 
of animal life and ſenſation ; this 
motion it performs by means of 
three diſtinct articulations, viz. of 
a ſingle leaf with its pedicle, of 
the pedicle to its branch, and 
the branch to the trunk, or main 
ſtem ; the primary motion of all 
which is the cloſing of the two 
halves of the leaf on its rib; then 
the rib or pedicle itſelf cloſes ; 
and if the motion wherewith the 
plant is moved be very ſtrong, the 
very branches have the ſenſation 
propagated to them, and apply 
themſelves to the main ſtem, as 
the ſimple leaves did before to 
their ribs, and theſe ribs . to their 


branches; ſo that the whole plant, 


in this ſtate, forms itſelf, from a 
very complexly branched figure, 
into a fort of ſtraight cylandrical 


One. 


MENTHA. 


MIMULUS, a genus of plants, 


for which there is no Engliſh name. 
Characters. The Mimulus is age- 
nus of the order of the angioſper- 
mia, belonging to the didynamia 
claſs of plants, order 2. of claſs 
XIV. The calyx is a perianthium, 


* 


MIRABILIS, a 


Wk 


conſiſting of one oblong, perma- 
nent, priſmatic, five - cornered leaf, 
cut at the brim into ſive ſegments; 
the corolla is of the lip or ringent 
kind, and conſiſts of one petal, 
the tube of which is of the length 
of the cup, and the brim divided 
into two lips; the upper lip is 
erect, divided at the top into two 
, reflexed on their ſides; the 
lip is broad and triſid, the 
middle ſegment being the leaſt ; 
the 1 is convex and biſid; 
the fruit is an oval capſule, with 
two cells; the ſeeds are numerous 
and ſmall. 
Species, There is but one ſpecies 
of this plant. 
Culture. The Mimulus is a native 
of North America, and has a pe- 


rennial root, by the parting of MOLY, a f. 


which in the autumn the plant 
may be propagated. It may be 
alſo raiſed by ſeeds ſown in the 
autumn, ſoon after they are ripe; 
it ſhould have a ſoft, loamy foil, 
and be expoſed to the morning 
ſan. 

genus of plants, cal- 
led in Engliſh Marvel of Peru, or 
Four o'Clock Flower. 

Characters. This plant is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, belong - 
ing tothe pentandria claſs; order 1. 
of claſs V. The calyx is a perma- 
nent perianthium, formed of five 
leaves, of an ovato-lanceolate fi- 
gure, ventricoſe and erect. The 
corolla conſiſts of one petal, fun- 
nel-ſhaped and deciduous; the tube 
is ſlender, long, and thickeſt a- 
bove; the” nectarium is placed at 
its baſe ; the limb 1s ere, patent, 
obtuſely quinquefid, and plicated ; 
the nectarium is globoſe, and per- 
manent; the fruit is of an oval, 
five-cornered figure, and the nec- 
tarium becomes indurated in a 
ſtrange manner; the ſeed is ſingle, 
globoſe, and covered. 

Ipecies, Of this genus Linnzus 
diſtinguiſhes only one ſpecies, of 
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planted into the borders of the 


MON 
which the Jalap of ; 
variety. Sd... hops b. 
Culture. This plant i 

both the Indies, nd 
nial root ; it is raiſed by ſeeds forn 
upon a moderate hot-bed in the 


they 


tranſplanted on „ 


hot- bed, or planted each in a (mal 
pot filled with light earth, aud 
plunged into a moderate bot. bed; 
here let them be ſhaded; 
may be gradually inured to beit 
the open air, and in June be tran(- 


two inches high, they * 


pleaſure- 


en. 
pecies of Allium. Ser 
the article ALL1UM. 


MONARDA, a genus of plant, 


which has no Engliſh name. 
Characters. The Monarda is 2 
genus of plants of the order of 
the monogynia, belonging to the 
diandria claſs; order 1. of clas 
IT. The calyx is a tubulated, c). 
lindric, ftriated perianthium, con- 
fiſting of a ſingle leaf, divided 
into five ſhort and equal 
at the rim. The corolla confi 
of a ſingle petal : the tube s c). 
lindric, and longer than the * 
the limb is ringent: the upper 
is ſtrait, narrow, and undivided: 
the lower lip is broad, reflex, and 
divided into three ſegments : tt 
middle ſegment is oblong, * 
row, and emarginated : lat 
ral ones are ſhorter and obtuſe: 
there is no pericarpium; Tanger 
which are four in number, 
roundiſh, are lodged in the bot 
tom of the cup. ; 
Species, Of ip genus _ 
reckons five ſpecies. I. Mon! 
with heads & ; x0 —___ 
the ſtalks, which have har 
angles. 2. Monarda with 


flowers, the ſtamina of 4 
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ar ſtalk, commonly called 


Oſwego Tea. 3. Monarda with 


ed flowers, and the leaves 


ſmooth and ſerrated. 4. Mohar- 


ich flowers growing in whorls ; 
© ond of Ebich are ſpotted. 


Monarda with flowers growing 
in whorls, and the corolla longer 
than the involucrum. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally in Canada; the ſecond 


in Penfilvania, and New-York ; 


and the third in Virginia. Theſe 
plants have perennial roots, and 
may be propagated by ſeeds ſown 
in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 
upon a ſoft loamy ſoil, in a ſhady 


- ſituation, When the plants are fit 


to be removed, let them be tranſ- 
planted into the borders where 
they are to remain. They may 
be alſo propagated by parting of 
their roots. 'The fourth and fifth 
ſpecies are natives of Virginia, 
and are annual plants : they may 


de propagated by ſeeds ſown on 


a border of light earth expoſed 
to the morning-ſun ; and when 
the plants are fit to be removed, 
let them be tranſplanted into ſhady 
borders, where they may remain. 


MONKSHOOD, Aconitum. See 


the article AconiTum. 


 MOONWORT, a ſpecies of Draba. 


dee Dx ABA. 


Moonwokr is alſo the Engliſh 


name of a genus of plants, called 
1 ge P 


NARIA. 


See the article Aponts. 


nis. 
MORUS, the M ulberry- tree. 
adters. The Morus is a genus 


of the order of the tetrandria, be- 
onging to the monoecia claſs of 
plants ; order 4. of claſs XXI. The 
7x of the male flower is a peri- 
anthium, divided into four parts. 

ere is no corolla. The ſtamina 
are four erect, ſubulated filaments, 
ches than the cup. The an- 
fo E are ſingle. The female 

wers are collected into roundiſh 
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imoſt in two bodies, and an acute 


iſh, obtuſe, 


See the article Lu- 
Red MOROCCO, a f. pecies of Ado- 


M OR 

heads, either upon the ſame plant 
with, or upon a different one 
from, the male flowers. The ca- 
lyx of the female flower is a peri- 
anthium, compoſed of four round- 


permanent leaves. 
They have no corolla : the ger- 


men is heart-ſhaped, LF 


two long, rough, reflexed ſtyles: 
the ſtigmas are ſimple : there is no 
pericarpium : the cup becomes a 
large, fleſhy, ſucculent berry, com- 
poſed of ſeveral protuberances, in 
each of which is lodged a fingle, 
oval, acute ſeed. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
ſeven ſpecies ; of which the three 
following only are cultivated in 
Engliſh gardens. 1. Morus with 
oblique, ſmooth, heart - ſhaped 
leaves, or the mul with a 
white fruit. 2. Morus with rough, 
heart-ſha leaves, being the 
mulberry with a black fruit, or 
the common Mulberry. 3. Mo- 
rus with hand-ſhaped leaves, and 
prickly fruit. | 
Culture, The firſt ſpecies is a 
native of China : the ſecond fort 
grows wild in Italy, near the ſea- 
coaſts; and the third is a native 
of Japan and China; where the 
inhabitants make paper of the 
bark. The firſt ſpecies, or the 
white Mulberry- tree is commonly 


planted for its leaves to feed ſilk- 


worms in France, Italy, &c. tha” 


the Perſians always make ufe of 


the common black Mulberry for 
that purpoſe. The trees which 
are deſigned to feed ſilk- Worms 
ſhould never be ſuffered to grow 
tall, but rather kept in a fort of 
hedge, and inſtead of pulling off 
the leaves fingly, they ſhould be 
ſhecred off together with their 
young branches This ſort may be 


either propagated from ſeeds or 


layers, but the moſt expeditious 
way of raiſing it in quantity, 
is from ſeeds procured from 
the ſouth of France or Italy ; and 
the beſt way to ſow theſe ſceds in 

England, 


England, is to make a moderate 
hot bed, which ſhould be arched 
| Over with hoops, and covered with 


mats upon this bed the ſeeds 


| thould be ſown in the middle of 
March, and covered over with 
light earth, about a quarter of an 
inch deep. In very dry weather, 
the bed ſhould be frequently wa- 
_ tered, and in the heat of the day 
ſhaded with mats, and alſo covered 
in cold nights. The ſecond ſpe- 
cies is common in moſt gardens, 
being planted for the delicacy of 
its fruit. It may be propagated 
by ſowing the ſeeds, or by laying 
down the tender branches, which 
In two years will take root, and 
may then be tranſplanted to the 

R_ where they are to remain. 
Thoſe plants which are propaga- 
ted from ſeeds, are commonly the 
moſt vigorous, and generally make 


the ſtraiteſt ſtems : but then there 


Is a very great hazard of their be- 
mg fruitful : for it often happens, 
that thoſe plants for the moſt part 
are of the male kind, which produce 
katkins, bat feidom have much 
fruit: but as the trees raiſed by 
layers, are ſubje& to have crooked 


unſightly ſtems, there ſhould be 
care taken in the thoice of ſtraight 


ſhoots to make layers, and when 
they are tranſplanted ont, they 
ſhould have ftraight ſtalks fixed 
down by each, to which they 
ſhould be faſtened as the ſhoot is 
extended, until it comes to the 
height you deſign the ftem : then 
you may ſuffer the branches to 
extend as they ſeem inclinable, 
for this tree ſhould not be often 
pruned, but only ſuch branches 
ſhould be cut off which ſhoot 
croſs, and bruiſe themſelves by 
cutting againſt each other, and 
ſuch as decay ſhould alſo be cut 
off. This tree delights in a light 
foil, not too wet nor over dry, 


and ſhould have an open expoſure. 


The ſoil under this tree ſhould 
alſo be every year well dug and 
manured, though there will ſcarce 
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= ort of Plants grow mne 
The third ſort ma be propay: * 
by laying down the branche i 
planting the cuttings, and may he 
managed as was directed for the 


ſecond ſpecies. 
MOSCHA'TEL, or Tuberou Mos. 
© SCHATEL, Adoxa. See the article 
Abox. 


MOTHERWORT Cardiaca, a ſpe. 
cies of Leonurus. See Lzowurys, 
MOL, a looſe kind of earth, eve. 
ry where obvious on the ſurface of 
the ground, called alſo natural « 
mother-earth ; by ſome alſo loam, 
The goodnefs of a mould for the 
purpoſes of gardening, &e. 
be known, — to Mile 
by the fight, ſmell, and touch. 
1. "Thoſe moulds that are of : 
right cheſnut or hazelly colour, 
are counted the beſt : of this o. 
lour are the beſt loams, and 00 
the beſt natural earth ; and this 
will be the better yet, if it cut e 
butter, and does not flick obſii- 
nately, but is ſhort, tolerably light, 
breaking into ſmall clods, is ſweet, 
will be tempered without crolting 
or chopping in dry weather, or 
turning to mortar in wet. Next 
to that the dark grey and rulet 
moulds are accounted the bel: 
but the light and dark a- 
loured the worſt, ſuch as B alu 
ally found on common b. 
ground : the clear tawney Þ by 
no means to be approved ; but 
of a yellowiſh red colour 15 
worſt of all: this is C 


found in wild and waſte par of 


the country, and for the moſt pai 
produces nothing bat goss, f * 
and fern, according as their W* 
toms are more or leſs of 2 light 


and ſandy, or of a ſpewj, 1 


vel, or clayey nature. 2. 


lands that are good a 

| ſome, will, after _— — 
ing u the ſpade, 
rr Pg wi By the touch = — 
diſcover whether it conſi _ 
ſtances entirely are 
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nd whole, 
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; or, as it is expreſſed by 
Evelyn, whether it be ten- 
ter, fatty, deterſive, or ſlippery ; 
ar more harſh, gritty, porous, or 
fnable. ' 
yUGWORT, a ſpecies of Arte- 

mia. See ARTEMISIA. 


MULBERRY, Morus. See the ar- 


tice Mok us. 


MULLEIN, Verbaſcum. See the 


article VERBASCUM. 


WLTISILIQUOUS PLANTS, 


many diſtin, long, ſlender ſiliquæ, 

or pods, in which their ſeed is con- 
rained ; ſuch as Bear's-foot, Co- 
luabine, Houſeleek, Navelwort, 
Orpine, &c. 

YUMMY, among gardeners, a kind 
of wax uſed in grafting and plant- 
ing the roots of trees, made in the 

following manner : take one pound 


together into an earthen pot, and 
ſet them on fire in the open air, 
holding ſomething in your hand 
to cover and quench the mixture 
in time, which is to be alternately 
lighted and quenched till all the 

nitrous and volatile parts be eva- 
porated. To this a little common 

Wax is to be added; and the com- 

_ is then to be ſet by for 


Dr. Agricola, directs its being 


m planting pieces of the 
roots of trees, in the following 
manner: melt it, and having let 
i cool a little, dip in the two ends 

the pieces of root, one after an- 
then put them in water, 
ad plant them in the earth, the 
end downwards, ſo that the 
wer may appear a little way out 
Ir in order to have the 

t of the air; then preſs the 
1 down about them, that 
2 may not receive too much 
This work he recommends 


4 , Ottober and Novem- 


( 3 ) 


thoſe which have after each flower 


of black pitch, and a quarter of 
a pound of turpentine ; put them 


8 performed in the months of 
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MYR 
This author recommends ſeveral 
other kinds of mummies, but as 
the ingredients are much the ſame, 
it would be to little purpoſe to in- 
ſert them. 

MUSC ARI, Moſk, or Grape Hya- 
cinth, a ſpecies of Hyacinthus. 

See the article HrYacinTavs. 

MUSE, a ſpecies of Hibiſcus. 

the article Hiprscvus. 

Musk HracinTa, Muſcari, a ſpe- 
cies of Hyacinthus. See the ar- 
ticle Hr acixTAavs. | 

Musx CrowFooT, the Engliſh 
name by which ſome call the 
Adoxa. See the article AgoX4. 

MUSTARD Sinapis. See the arti- 
cle SINAPIS. 

MYRTLE, Myrtus. See the next 
article. | 

MYRTUS, the Myrtle. 


See 


Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, be- 


longing to the icoſandna claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs XII. The 
calyx is a permanent perianthium, 
compoſed of a fingle leaf, erect, 
divided into five ſegments, and 
8 with a germen at its 
aſe. The corolla conſiſts of five 
large, oval, undivided petals, in- 
ſerted into the calyx. The fruit 
is an oval berry, umbilicated by 
the cup, ſhut up, and contains 
three cells; the ſeeds are ſingle, 
and kidney-ſhaped. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
ſeven ſpecies, one only of which 
is uſually propagated in the Eng- 
liſh gardens, viz. Myrtus, with 
ſingle flowers, and the involucrum 
or cup of the fruit diphyllous, 
being the common Myrtle. 
Culture. There are ſeveral vari- 
eties of the common Myrtle pre- 
ſerved in our gardens which are 
all eaſily propagated from cuttings. 
The beſt ſeaſon for this is July ; 
and the ſtraiteſt and youngeſt vigo- 
rous ſhoots are to be choſen. 
Theſe ſhould be cut off about eight 
inches long, and the leaves of the 
lower part flripped off to two 
| inches 
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inches high, and that part of the 
ftalk twiſted which is to be placed 
in' the ground ; they are to be 
_ planted in pots of light rich earth, 
at about two inches diſtance from 
each other, obſerving to cloſe the 
earth very well about them, and 
give them a gentle watering. 


They 


are then to be removed into 


a moderate hot- bed, and ſhaded 
and watered once in two or three 
days till they have taken root. 
In about a month's time they will 
be rooted, and will begin to ſhoot, 
and muſt then be inured by de- 

rees to the air; and in Auguſt 
Soy ſhould be removed into the 
open air, but placed in a warm 
ſituation, and ſheltered from the 
winds ; they ſhould ſtand here till 
October, and then be removed 
into a green-houſe, where they 
ſhould be placed ſo as to have 


as much air as poſſible. In the 
March following they ſhould be 


removed into ſeparate pots of rich 
earth, and in May ſet out to the 
open air in a warm and well de- 
fended place. They will require 
in the ſummer frequent waterings, 
and the dead leaves ſhould be 
carefully picked off. As they 
advance in growth, they are to 
be ſhifted at times into pots of a 
larger ſize; and this ſhould be 
done either in April or in Auguſt; 
and toward the end of October, 


they 


ſhould always be remove 


into the green-houſe. 


N 


. APELLUS, a ſpecies of Aco- 


the - 


nitum. Sec the article Aco- 
NITUM. 

NAPUS, :« {peci-- of Braſſica. See 
cle BRASSICA. 
NAK . US, he Dagodil. 


Ch. . 415, The Narcitus is a 


ge 


ants of the order of 


formed of one leaf of a cylindric « 


of fix oval, acuminated, plain pe- 


| ſheath, with a very large turbi 


the monogynia, belongino 5. 

hands Uh, Ma. ny de 
obtuſe, compreſſed ſpatha, on.” 
ing on one fide, and 


The corolla conſiſts of a ciduoy 


funnel ſhape, coloured at 
and patulous at the moy 


the 
a 1 


tals, affixed externally to the 

of the nectarium, above its by 
The fruit is a roundiſh, obtuſe) 
trigonal capſule, formed of the 
valves, and containin three cells 
in which are a — of round 
appendiculated ſeeds, with a 0. 
lumnar tacle. 
Species, Of this genus Linnzy 
diſtinguiſhes fix genera. 1, Na- 
ciſſus with one flower in a ſheath, 
and the limb of the ne&ariun 

very ſhort and rotated, or the 
poetic Daffodil. 2. Narciſſus with 
one flower in a ſheath, the lind 
of the nectarium bell ſhaped, eri, 
and equal with the petals, ;. 
Narciflus with one flower in 2 


nated nectarium, and declined ſz 
mina, commonly called the hoop- 
petticoat Narciſſus. 4. Narcilu 
with one flower in a ſheath, ad 
with a very ſhort nectarium, whid 
is cut into fix parts. 5. Narciſa 
with many flowers in a ſheath, a 
ſhort, bell-ſhaped nectarium, ad 
awl-ſhaped leaves called Jonqul. 
6. Narciſſus with many flowers 8 
a ſheath, with a — nec- 
tarium, and plain leaves. 
Culiure. Theſe are all pere 
plants, and of each ſpecies = 
are many varieties; the fir wn 
is a native of France and Ital 
the {ſecond ſort grows * 
many parts of England; the 


ſort grows naturally in Portugd 3 
off-es 


and the fourth in Spain. 
may be propagat'd " 
uf 


from the roots, V hic1 aſs ao 
hardy, and will thriwe 1 


* 
* 
* 
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any ſoil or ſituation for ſeveral 
years without tranſplanting. They 
ſucceed beſt in a hazle loam, nei- 
ther too light nor too ſtiff, The 
fifth ſort requires to be tranſ planted 
year. The fixth is a native 

of ſeveral parts in the ſouth of 
Europe, and contains more than 
thirty beautiful varieties, each of 
which may be propagated by off- 
ſets, or by ſeeds. If by off-ſets, 
uch as have been with the parent 
wot three years in the ground 
ſhould be choſen, taken off in 
Auguſt, and. planted at ten inches 
diſtance. The method by ſeeds 
is in all re ſpects preferable, and 
is in general ſuch as muſt be 
uſed for all the Narciſſus kinds, 
with only a few peculiarities. 
The ſeeds ſhould be obtained from 
the countries in which this plant 
grows naturally, and ſuch ſeeds 
ſhould be carefully 
good flowers. They muſt be 
ſown the firſt week in September, 
in boxes of a light, rich com- 
poſt, and ſet where they can have 
tree air, and the morning ſun. 
In winter, the boxes ſhould be 
removed into a ſouthern aſpect, 
and towards April be taken back 
into their firſt place again. In 
ſpring the young plants will ap- 
pear, and they muſt be kept clear 
af weeds, and ſometimes gently 
watered, Towards autumn they 
will fade, when a quarter of an 
inch thick of the ſame compoſt 
ſhould be ſifted over them. The 
third year, they muſt be ſeparated 
from the earth by ſifting, and 
ted out in a place ſheltered 
the winds, and not open to 
the full ſun. The beginning of 
Auguſt is the beſt time for planting 
dem, the beds muſt after this be 
kept Clear from weeds, and five 
Weeks after they muſt have a freſh 
eNering of an inch deep of the 
vil compoſt, In this bed they 
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collected from 


flower, and they ſhould land 


NEP 


at a foot diſtance, and not be taken 
up till the fourth year. 

Autumnal Narcissus, a ſpecies of 
Amaryllis. See the article Au A- 
RYLLIS. 

NASTURTIUDM, a ſpecies of Le- 
pidtum. See LEPipium. 
NAVELWORT, Cotyledon. 

CoTYLEDON., 
Venus NaveEiworrT, a ſpecies of 


Cy nogloſſum. See CryNnocLos- 
SUM. 


NAVEW, Napus. See the article 
Naevus. 

NECTARIUM expreſſes what is 
ſometimes a part of the corolla ; 
and ſometimes, though rarely, the 
whole. I: is a part deſtined for 
the reception of the honey juice 
ot the plant, and is very various 
in its figure. Sometimes it is only 
a hollow in a petal ; ſometimes it 
is a little ſquama; ſometimes a 
tubercle ; and ſometimes a plain 
tube. 

Adam's NEEDLE. See Apan's 
NEEDLE. | 

NEP, or CaTminT, Nepeta. See 
the next article. 

NEPETA, Catmint, or Nep. 
Characters. The Nepeta is a genus 
of plants of the order of the gym- 
noſpermia, belonging to the di- 
dynamia claſs, order 1. of claſs 
XIV. The calyx 1s a perianthium, 
conſiſting of a ſingle leaf, tubu- 
lous, cylindrical, and indented 
into five ere, acute parts, at 
the top: the corolla is of the lip- 
kind, with one petal, having an 
incurved, cylindrical tube, gaping 
at the top. The upper lip is 
ere, roundiſh, and emarginated. 
The lower one is roundiſh, con- 
cave, larger, entire, and ſawed 

on the edge. There is no peri- 
carpium: the ſeeds are four, oval- 
ſhaped, and contained in the cup. 
Species. There are twelve ſpecies 
of this plant, one only of which 
grows wild in this country ; and 
15 the common greater Catmint. 

| Culture, 


See 


NE R „ 


Culture. All the ſpecies of Ne- 
peta are perennial plants, readily 
propagated by feeds, which may 
be ſown either in ſpring or au- 
tumn, upon a poor dry ſoil; or 
if they are permitted to fall, the 
plants will come up without any 
further trouble, but to thin them 
where they are too cloſe, and to 
keep them clean from weeds. 


NERIUM, the Oleander, or Roſe- 


bay. 

Characters. The Nerium is a 
genus of the order of the mono- 
gynia, belonging to the pentan- 
dria claſs of plants; order 1. of 
claſs V. The calyx is a very 
ſmall, acute, permanent perian- 
thium, divided into ſive ſegments 
at the top. The corolla conſiſts 
of a ſingle, fannel-ſhaped petal. 
The tube is cylindric, and ſhorter 
than the cup. The limb is very 
large, and divided into five broad, 
obtuſe, oblique ſegments. 'The 


NIC 
watered. By that time 
month, when they og 
root, they ſhould be careful 
raiſed up, cut off from the all 
plant, and each planted in a ſepa. 
rate {mall pot, filled with G4 
loamy earth. The firſt (ye; 
will require no other care but t, 
be placed in a ſhady ſituation, 2,4 
pen tly watered till it has taken 

ut the ſecond, third, and fourth 
ſorts ſhould be plunged into 2 
very moderate hot-bed, to for. 
ward their taking root, obſerving 
to ſnade them from the ſun in the 
heat of the day. The firſt for 
ſhould be placed in a ſheltered ſiu- 
ation, and about the end of Oc. 
tober, removed into a green-houſe, 
or placed under a hot-bed frame, 
The ſecond and third forts ſhoull 
be gradually inured to bear the 
open air, into which they may be 
removed in July, and in October 
placed in the green-houſe. 
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nectarium is ſhort and torn, as it NERVES, tough, long ſtrings, which 
were, into a number of capillary run either a-croſs, or lengthways, 
ſegments. It forms a crown, ter- in the leaves of plants. 
minating the tube : the fruit con- NETTLE, Urtica. See the article 
fiſts of two cylindric, accuminated, URTiCa. : 

long, erect follicles, formed each NeTTLe-Tree, Celtis. See the u. 
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of one valve, and opening longi- 
tudinally. The ſeeds are nume- 


rous, oblong, coronated with a 


downy matter, and placed in an 
imbricated manner. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
only three ſpecies. 1. Nerium 
with linear, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
three at a joint. 2. Nerium with 


ſpear- ſnaped, ovated leaves, and 


divaricated branches. 3. Nerium 
with oval, accuminated footſtalks. 

Culture. Theſe are ſhrubby plants; 
the firſt ſpecies grows naturally in 
Crete, Paleſtine, Syria, and India. 
The ſecond and third are natives 
of India, and all three may be 


propagated by Jayers or cuttings : 
the former is the moſt certain me- 
thod ; the branches ſhould be laid 


down in autumn, and properly 


figure. There is a | 


tacles are of a half 


ticle CELTIS. 


NICO TIANA, the Tobacco- plan. 
Characters. This js a genus of 
plants of the order of the mon- 


ynia, belonging to the pentat- 
Pia claſs, order 1. of clas V. 
The calyx is a permanent periar-· 
thium, - Saf of a ſingle leaf, d. 


vided into five ſegments, and of 


an oval figure. The corolla cor 
fiſts of a fingle petal, funnel 
ſhaped. The tube is longer then 
the cup. The limb is patulous 
lightly divided into five * 
and folded in five places. * 
fruit is a capſule of a newly * 
ine on 


fide of it, and it contains two 
and opens at the top. he reef? 


T 
va. by 


punctated and affixed to * 
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ine body. The ſeeds are nu- 
== Lidney-ſhaped and ru- 
2 The ſpecies of this genus 
are reduced by Linnæus into four. 
1. Nicotiana with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves. 2. Nicotiana with oval 
Jeaves, commonly called Engliſh 
Tobacco. 3 Nicotiana with heart. 
ſhaped leaves, panniculated flow- 
ers, and club-ſhaped tubes. 4. 
Nicotiana with heart-ſhaped leaves, 
branching petals, and unequal 


cups. 
Colure, The firſt ſpecies is a 
native of America, and is an an- 


nual plant, propagated by feeds, 


which muſt be ſown upon a mo- 
derate hot-bed in March. When 
the plants are fit to be removed, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
2 new hot-bed, of a moderate 
warmth, about four inches aſun- 
der. Let them be watered and 
ſhaded till they have taken root, 
after which they will require air 
in proportion to the warmth of 
the ſeaſon ; they muſt alſo be fre- 
quently watered ; and about the 
beginning of May they ſhould be 
mured to the open air; then let 
them be tranſplanted into a rich, 
light foil, in rows, four feet aſun- 


der, and three feet diſtance in the 


rows; when they begin to ſhew 
their lower-ſtems, their tops ſhould 
be cut off, if they are deſigned 
for uſe, that their leaves may be 
the better nouriſhed; but if they 
are deſigned for ornament, let 


them be planted in the borders of 


the pleaſure- garden, and ſuffered 
10 grow to their full height. The 
ſecond ſpecies is foun growing 
oy in many parts of England ; 
ſort may be propagated by 
lug the ſeeds in March, upon 
of light earth, and when 


W — 17 are come up, they may 
the garden, where they will re- 


Jure no farther care. The third 
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NIGELLA, Fennel 


a circular direction, an 


anted into any part of 


NI 


and fourth ſpecies are annual 
plants, and natives of Peru, and 
may be propagated in the manner 
directed for the firſt ſort. 
Flower, or 
Devil in a Buſh. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
plants of the order of the penta- 
gynia, belonging to the polyan- 
dria claſs; order 5. of claſs XIII. 
There is no calyx, though in ſome 
ſpecies the floral leaves give an 
appearance of one; the corolla 
conſiſts of ſive oval, plain, obtuſe, 
ER petals, narroweſt at the 
ſe ; the nectaria are eight, they 
are very ſhort, and are Placer in 
each 15 
bilabiated ; the outer lip is the 
larger, and ſtands loweſt; it is bi- 
fid, plain, convex, and marked 
with two dots; the interior is ſhort 
and narrow; the fruit conſiſts of 
as many capſules as there were 
germina, they are oblong, com- 
reſſed, acuminated, joined by an 
internal ſuture, and open upwards, 
and inwards ; the ſeeds are nume- 
rous, angular, and rough. 
Species. Of this genus Linnæus rec- 
kons five ſpecies. 1. Nigella, with 
flowers, encompaſſed with a leafy 
inyolucrum. 2. Nigella, with pe- 
tals nearly three-pointed, and leaves 
ſomewhat hairy. 3. Nigella, with 
five pointals, entire petals, and 


turbinated ſeed-veſſels. 4. Nigel- 


la, with ten pointals, equalling the 
corolla, 5. Nigelia, - with ten = 
pointals, longer than the corolla. 

Culture, Theſe are all annual 


plants; the firſt ſpecies grows wild 


among the corn, in the ſouth parts 
of Europe ; the ſecond is a native 
of Egypt and Crete; the third 
grows naturally among the corn 
in France, Italy, and Germany; 
the fourth in the ſouth parts of 
France and Spain; ed the fifth 
about Aleppo; they are all annual 
plants, and abound in varieties, 
with double flowers, thoſe with 

Y 2 ſingle 


NOV 

fingle flowers being rarely admit- 
ted into gardens ; they are all 
cultivated by ſowing their ſeeds 
in March, upon a bed of light 
earth, in the place where the 
plants are to remain, and if they 
are permitted to ſcatter their ſeeds, 
they will come up without any 
other trouble. 


NIGHTSHADE, Solanum. See the 


article SOLANUM. 

American NicaTsSRADE, Phytolacca. 
See the article PHYToLAcca. 
Deadly NicaTsHaDe, Atropa. See 
the article ATRoOPaA. 


. NOLI ME TANGERE, a ſpecies 
Sce the article Iu- 


of Impatiens. 
PATIENS. 


NOSEBLEED, Achillea. See the 


article ACHILLEA. 


NOVEMBER, the eleventh month 


of the year. 
In the FLOwER-GAR DEN, if the 
weather be mild, continue about 


the beginning of this month, to 


work upon the ground, and pre- 
pare and manage the more hardy 
plants; when it is more ſevere, 
defend the tenderer kinds by ſhel- 
tering them with mats, ftraw, or 
other covering. In the very worſt 
weather clean feeds, and prepare 
tools and inftruments for a better 
ſeaſon. If the beginning of this 
month be mild, clear the ground, 
and finiſh the autumnal planta- 
tions. Break the ſurface of bor- 
ders, and rake them afreſh, even 
where they appear already clean, 
to deſtroy the moſs that ſpreads 
over them. Plant perennial flow- 
ers where they are wanted. Some 
of the campanulas may yet be 
planted ſafely, and ſo may the 
hardier of the monkſhood kind, 
and the pionies, the tall ſpeed- 
wells, the doronicum, the Tangier, 
fumitory, and ſome others. Plant 
alſo flov-ering-ſhirubs in favourable 
ſoils. There are ſome few plants 


which will keep their flowers 


tiroughout this month, in the open 
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ed. Let the gravel be much wy 


rains and froſts, by hoo 


NOv 
air; theſe are to be much cher 


led, and the ground liph 
over the ky beds, 5 12 
of the plants ſhooting. Licks 
ver the plants which continue 
with ſome flowers on them. Io. 
wards the end of the month, le 
the gardener prepare his ſeyery 
compoſts, If the weather be any 
thing mild, look to ſuch parts of 
the garden as are planted in a ms. 
dern taſte, with clumps of ſhrubs, 
or any other where there are ſhrub; 
or ſmall trees. Go through the 
ground, to prune and ſet righ 
thoſe in any part where it ny 
have been omitted at an earlier 
ſeaſon, or where ſome accident 
_ have rendered it needful nos. 
en clear the ground, raking of 
the rubbiſh, Ae 
decayed ſtalks of plants. Dig up 
the ground between one ſhrub and 
another; and when the earth i 
well broken, take off the dead 
leaves, and draw ſome mould about 
the roots. | 
In the SEMINARY, finiſh the bu- 
ſineſs of tranſplanting the begin- 
ning of this month. See that the 
ſakes are ſecure which ſupport tie 
new-planted trees. Scatter ſome 
haulm of peaſe about their roots, 
and preſs it down by ſtones. Let 
the ground intended for the {pnuy: 
plantation be thrown in ridges. Le 
it be dug deep; and oncea 
for the whole winter, when de 
weather permits, let it be 
again, and expoſed with anew ſu. 
face. The growths of the nurſery 
are to be protected from the frols 
in the ſame manner as the pio 
duct of the flower- garden, ba, 
in a different degree. The * 
of ſeedling ſhrubs, or of pe | 
flowers of a tender nature, i 
be defended from the <0} 


4 


be 
mats, or cloths: but let care 
not lo 


taken, in the mean time, uy 
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make them too tender; let the 
hoops that defend the beds ſtand 
hioh, and the mats never be drawn 
over them but in very bad weather, 
and even at the worſt, let them 
bare ſome air, at thoſe hours 
when it is well warmed by the ſan. 
This is the practice for thoſe ſeed- 
lings that have ſome height, and 
it may be uſed alſo to cattings of 
the tendereſt kinds that are ſet in 
this part of the ground. For 
moſe beds, in which the plants 
are but ſhooting, or have very 
little height, the beſt defence is a 
ſprinkling of long, dry ſtraw, 
which muſt be taken off again 
when the weather 3s better. Clear 
the weeds from the beds of ſeed- 
ling flowers, which were not rea- 
dy for removal the laſt ſeaſon. 
Then taking advantage of a mild 
day, the ſurface muſt be raked 
over, and the whole. being le- 
velled, ſome very rich and well- 
mellowed dung from a melon-bed 


muſt be ſcattered thinly over. Let 
the gardener look after his ſeed- 
| beds of the larger kind; if the 


earth cracks, let him ſcatter a little 
more mould, and lay over it ſome 
light covering, and let him keep 

his traps for vermia baited. 
In the FR rr Garpen. The firſt 
= * done this month is to 
gather the grapes properly, which 
is the firſt ſtep Aer Wale pre- 
ſervation. The ripeneſs of grapes 
5 known by their clearneſs on the 
bunch, as well as by their ſoft- 
neſs and mellow flavour. If it 
ppen in any favourable ſeaſon, 
at the later kinds ripen thorough- 
ly before the froſts, they muſt be 
n cut for preſerving. Quinces 
ru medlars will now require to be 
cleared from the trees, and a pro- 
per method conſidered for pre- 
erving them. Continue pruning 
due care and aſhduity ; and 
ſort of grapes having been 


1 


wow gathered, the vines ſhould be 


NOV 
pruned. The gardener is now to 
go over the young branches, with 
a careful hand, and to pick off all 
the late fruit. After this, if the 
froſts ſet in ſevere towards the end 
of the month, let a good quantity 
of old peaſe-ftraw be hung upon 
the tree, fo thick as to ſhelter the 
young wood, but not fo cloſe as to 
ſhut out the air. Clear, refreſh, 
and enrich the ſtrawberry beds. 
Let the alleys between the beds be 
dug up a full ſpit deep, and the 
mould well broken. Look to 
the ſtandard apple-trees, whether 
dwarfs in the garden, or planted 
in the orchard. Moſs muſt be 
cleared off their ſtems: if two 


branches croſs or croud one another 


at the extremities, let one of them 
be cut off, or thinned in that part. 
If on any part there be looſe 
po of decayed bark, let them 

taken away, and the place 
clean wiped. Wherever there is a 
a piece of the bark rotten, Jet it 
be clean cut away to the quick; 
and wherever a large branch is cut 
off, the place muſt be ſo contrived 
that wet cannot lodge upon it: if 
cut with a ſaw it muſt be pared 
even with a chiſſel, and made to 
ſlope downward. Very old boughs 
ſhould always be taken from ap- 


ple-trees. Let the ground be well 


weeded, and as often as occafion 
requires enriched with manure, or 


_ tillage. Go round the new-plant- 


ed trees, and ſee that all remain 
ſecure, and ſcatter a little hanlm, 
or ſome other covering upon the 
earth, about the bottom of the 
ſtems. 
In the Kircuen-Garpen. The 
cauliflower-plants and lettuces, pre- 
ſerved from froſt by glaſſes, muſt 
not be buried from the air, which 
ſhould be admitted in warm ard 
ſerene days, from eleven o'clock 
till four ; and when the weather 1s 
more ſevere, let the glaſſes, though 
not taken off, be raiſed a little at 
V. 3 the 


EEE 
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the ſides, to admit the free air, 
about the warmeſt time of the day. 
If the froſts come on, ſcatter a 
little long dry ſtraw over the beds 
of young radiſhes. That part of 
the kitchen-ground which 1s to be 
ſown in ſpring, ſhould have the 
joint aſſiſtance of tillage and ma- 
nure. Take the advantage of a dry 
day, and open a few trenches in 
ſome ſheltered part of the ground, 
for peaſe. Plant more beans. Go 
over the ground where the for- 
ward crops of theſe two kinds 
were planted, and break the earth 
between the rows, and draw it up 
about the italks. The roots which 
will be required for the ſervice of 


the table, ſhould now be taken up 


and preſerved. Let the gardener 
take care that the reed fences-are 
ſecure, as well as the outer fences. 
Hot-beds muſt be kept up in a 
moderate temper, and as plants 
are apt to grow mouidy in them, 
let the glaſſes be opcned as often 
as poſſible in the middle of the 
day, fince the want cf air is the 
occaſion of mouldineſs in plants. 
Lock over the ſecds which will be 
required in ſpriag, and perfectly 
clean them; look over the tools, 
and repair, and put them in good 
order. 

NURSERY, Nuzszzy-GarDen, or 
SEMINARY, is a piece of land ſet 
apart for raiſing and propagating 
all ſorts of trees and plants, to 
ſupply the garden and other plan- 
tations. 

In a nurſery of fruit-trees, the 
following rules are to be obſerved : 
1. That the foil ſhould not be 
better than that in which the trees 
are to be planted out for good. 
2. That it ought to bedreſh, and 
not ſuch as has been already worn 
out by trees, or other large growing 
plants. 3. It ought neither to be too 
wet, nor too dry, but rather of a 
middling nature ; though of the 
two extremes, dry is to be preſer- 
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red ; becauſe, though trees ; 

a ſoil do not make fo g | 
greſs, yet they are generally four. 
der, and more diſpoſed to fruit. 
fulneſs. 4. It muſt be incloſed 
in ſuch a manner that neither cat. 
tle nor vermin may come in: 
and fo as particularly to exclude 
hares and rabbits, which, when 
the ground is covered with ſnow, 
are great deſtroyers of y 
trees. 5. The pround being in- 
cloſed ſhould be carefully trenched 
about two feet deep ; this ſhould 
be done in Auguſt, that it may be 
ready for receiving young flocks 
at the ſeaſon for planting, which 
is commonly about the beginning 
of Octover: in trenching the 
ground, you muſt be careful to 
cleanſe it from the roots of all noxi- 
ous weeds, 6. The ſeaſon being 
come for plantiug, level down the * 
trenches as equal as poflible ; and 
then lay ont the ground into quar- 
ters, which may be laid out in 
beds for a ſeminary, in which you 
may ſow the ſeeds or ſtones of 
fruit. 7. And having provided 
yourſelf with ſtocks, the next year 
proceed to tranſplant them, in the 
following manner ; draw a line a- 
croſs the ground intended to be 
planted, and open a number of 
trenches exactly ſtraight; then 
take the ſtocks out of the ſeed- 
beds ; in doing which, you ſhould 
raiſe the ground with a ſpade, in 
order to preſerve the roots as in. 
tire as poſſible; prune off the ve- 
ry ſmall fibres, and if there ar 
any that have a tendency to ro 
directly downwards, ſuch roots 
ſhould be ſhortened. Then plant 
them in the trenches, if they a 
deſigned for ſtandards, in 10 
three feet and a half, or four ft 
from each other, and a foot f 
half diſtant in the rows; but 
for dwarfs, three feet, row from 
row, and one foot in the ag Aur 


be a ſufficient diſtance. plans 
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plants ſhould by no means be 
headed, or pruned at top, which 
will weaken them, and cauſe them 
to produce lateral branches. If 
he winter ſhould prove very cold, 
lay ſome mulch on the ſurface of 


' the ground near their roots, ta- 


king care not to let it lie too thick 
near the ſtems of the plants, and to 
remove it as ſoon as the froſt 1s 
over. In the ſummer ſeaſon de- 
roy the weeds, and dig up the 
ground every ſpring between the 
rows. The fecond year after plant- 
ing, ſuch of the ſtocks as are de- 
fiened for dwarts will be fit to bud; 
but thoſe that are deſigned for 
fandards ſhould be ſuffered to grow 
five or ſix feet high before they are 
budded or grafted ; for the man- 
ner of doing which, ſee the arti- 
cles lnocuLaTion and GRAFT- 
ING. 

As to timber trees, Mr. Miller 
gentlemen who 
would have plantations in parks, 
woods, &c. to make nurſeries up- 
on the ground intended for plant- 
ing, where a ſuficitent number of 
the trees may be left ſtanding, 
ater the others have been drawn 
out to plant in other places. 


The ground intended for the Jow- 


er· nurſery ſhould be well ſituated 
to the ſun; and defended from 
firong winds by plantations of 
trees or buildings. The foil alſo 
ſhould be light and dry, eſpecially 
for bulbous-rooted flowers; for in 
this nurſery the off-ſets of all 
Ibous-rooted flowers ſhould be 
planted, and remain there till they 

come blowing roots, when they 
ſhould be removed into the plca- 
ſure-garden, and planted either 1n 

or borders, according to the 
goodneſs of the flowers. Theſe 


wers may alſo be raiſed in the 
| nurſery from ſeed. The ſeedling 


ariculars, polyanthuſes, ranuncu- 
es, anemonies, carnations, &c. 


ſhould be raiſed in this nurſery, 
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where they ſhould be preſerved till 


they have flowered, when all thoſe 


ſhould be marked that are worthy 
of being tranſplanted into the flow - 
er- garden; this ſhould be done in 
their proper ſeaſons : for all theſe 
ſeedling flowers ought not indiſ- 
criminately to be expoſed to pub- 
lic view in the pleaſure garden, 
becauſe it always happens, that 
there are great numbers of ordina- 
ry flowers produced among them, 
which will make there but an in- 
different appearance. 


NUT, Nax, a feed incloſed with an 


oſſcous epidermis, or hard, bony, 
outer ſkin, commonly called the 
ſhell. 


Nur-Tark, or Hazel. See Hazer. 
Bladder Nur, Staphylza. See the 


article STAPHYLAA. 


NYCTANTRHES, Arabian Jaſmine. 


Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the diandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs II. The 
calyx 1s a very ſmall, permanent 
perianthim, conſiſting of one cy- 
lindric leaf, lightly divided into 
eight ſegments, or denticulz, of 
a tubulated figure; the corolla con- 
fiſts of a ſingle petal, falver-ſha- 
ped. The tube is cylindric, and 
longer than the cup ; the limb is 
plain, divided into eight ſegments, 
of an oblong figure, and patent; 
the fruit is a didy mous berry of a 
roundiſh figure, containing two 
cells, in each of which is con- 
tained a large roundiſh ſingle ſeed. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
five ſpecies. 1. Nyctanthes, with 
a four-cornered ſtalk, with oval, a- 
cuminated leaves, and compreſſed, 
membranaceous ſeed-veſtels, or the 
Sorrowful-tree. 2. NyQaanthes, 
with the lower leaves heart - ſha- 
ped and obtuſe, and with the up- 
per leaves oval, and ſnarp- pointed. 
3. Nyctanthes, with oval, point- 
ed, and waved leaves, and with 
round branches. 4. Nyctanthes, 
n with 
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with the foot-ſtalks of the leaves 
and flowers hairy. 5. Nyctanthes, 
with obtuſe, ſpear-ſhaped, oval 
leaves. | 

Culture, Theſe are all ſhrubby 
plants, and natives of India, and 
are never cultivated with bet- 
ter ſucceſs than when grafted on 
the common Jaſmine. The gar- 
deners of Italy, under whoſe 
hands that operation ſucceeds hap- 
pily, furniſh all Europe with them 
ready for planting. The plants 
arrive in ſpring, and are to be 
treated as follows: let the whole 
plant, root and branches, be tho- 
roughly waſhed ; ſee that no moſs 
be left about the roots; if any 
branches are decayed, let them be 


carefully taken off, and if any 


ſhoots have riſen from the root, let 
them alſo be taken off with the 
ſame care. Let the plants remain 
two days ſoaking in water, then 
prune the roots, and plant them 
in pots filled with freſh mould, 
and wood pile earth : ſet the 
pots up to the rim in a bark- bed 
that has but moderate heat. Let 
them be ſhaded in the middle of 
the day, defended from the cold, 
and watered gently once in three 
days. In about three weeks, when 
they have begun to ſhoot, partly 
from the ſtalk, and partly from 
the graft, all the buds upon the 
ſtock ſhould be rubbed off as they 
riſe, the plants muſt be more fre- 
quently watered, and the air ad- 
mitted to them in the warm part 
of the day, by raiſing the glaſſes. 
About the end of May raiſe the 
pots out of the bark; ſtrew ſome 
freſh earth upon the ſurface, and 
by degrees uſe them to the full 
air. In the middle of june take 
them out of the bark bed, and 
ſet them among the green-houſe 
plants, where they may ſtand till 
autumn, when they muſt be car- 
tried back to the green-houſe. 
Here Jet them ſtand till the be- 
ginning of November, and then 
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be removed to the ſtove. With the 
like management theſe Plants ma 
be propagated by layer 


s or cut- 
tings. 85 


O 


| AK-TREE, Quercus. See the 
article Quercus, 
Hey Oak, or HoLLynock, dee 
HoLLYHock. 


Oak of Feru/alem, a ſpecies of Che. 
nopodium. See CHENoeoniuy, 

Oak of Cappadocia, another ſpecies 
of Chenopodium. 

OAT, Avena. See the article A. 
VENA, 

OCIMUM, or Ocymun. See 0. 
CYMUM. 

OCTOBER, the tenth month of the 
year. | 
In the FLower-Garpen. Pre. 
pare the borders for making their 
beſt ſhew, in the ſucceeding months 
of ſpring ; and keep them clean 
and decent, when they have no 
actual beauty. The leaves of many 
plants which are to flower in ſpring, 
will make a pleafing appearance, 
and give variety in autumn; 
ſhould be kept in good order, and 
the ground between them cleared. 
Whatever dead leaves there are 
upon them ſhould be taken off, and 
if any ſtraggle or fall irregularly, 
ſuch ſhould be retrenched. Let 
all weeds be taken up, and the 
ground be raked ſmooth, where 
it is good, and refreſhed with 
ſome rotten dung and pond mud, 
where it is exhauſted. Let ſuch 
few flowers as yet retain their beau- 
ty be taken care of; draw op the 
earth about their ſtems; p 
decayed leaves ; water them daily 
and ſtir the earth at a dillan® 
round their roots. Keep the gta. 
vel clearof weeds, and when 
is wet let it be well rolled. Where 
there is box wanting 1. * oa 
ings let ĩt be planted. * 
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geber obſerve whether the diſtances 
it which his perennial roots are 
planted, will admit of any thing 
between them, and by what ad- 
ditions he may beſt g1ve variety, 
x well as fulneſs. Look to the 

ts of auriculas : if there be any 
lead leaves, pick them carefully 
of: ſee no little weeds or moſs 
riſe in the pots; and when all is 
thus cleared, let them be removed 
jnto ſhelter. Take the ſame courſe 
with the plantations of flowering 
rubs, as with the borders. Let 
the gardener conſider whether a 
new border may be formed, an 


or in any part of the ground an 
uſeful addition made. Viſit the 
beds of ſeedlings, for a ſucceſſion 
of bulbous rooted flowers. Clear 
them from weeds, and defend 
them from froſts: pull up the weeds 
by hand, and ſome fine earth is 
to be then ſifted over them. Re- 
more ſuckers from the roots of 
lilacs. Great care is now re- 
quired in cleaning the walks. 
Towards the end of this month, 
prune roſes, honeyſuckles, and 
other flowering ſhrubs. Defend 
the ſeedlings in boxes from the 
cold winds, and give them all the 
advantage that they can have from 
the ſun. | 
In the Seutnary, many things 
will require to be planted about 
the middle of this month; and the 
ground is now to be got ready for 
them: tillage muſt ſtand in the 
place of manure: ſtocks muſt now 
a planted for grafting and bud- 
=. ſecure trees newly planted 
m rocking with the wind by 
* ſtakes, to which the trees 
g tied with a hay-band, 
r other ſoft ſubſtance: round the 

$ of new planted trees, ſcat- 


ter a arcel 
un Ln of old woollen rags, 


cure the whole by ſome brickbats, 
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old one converted to a better uſe, 


The Greznnovse plants mult be 


pots in which they are planted. 


ſmall pieces: over theſe 
ptinkle ſome good dung, and ſe- 


and then have water alſo, and 


to prevent its being carried off by 
the wind. Many trees are now to 
be raiſed in the ſeminary, for the 
wilderneſs plantation. 
In the FxurtT-GarDeEn, prune 
gooſeberry and currant-trees. About 
the beginning of this month, the 
ſame kind of management 1s to 
be continued to the 
ground. Prune alſo apricots and 
nectarines. Let the winter-fruit 
be gathered for | preſervation. 
Prune peach-trees about the end 
of this month. 
In the Kitcuen GarDpen, the 
Batterſea cabbages will be fit for 
planting at proper diſtances, where 
they are to ftand, about the be- 
ginning of October. The hot- 
beds muſt now be made. The 
beds of mint and baum muſt be 
enriched for making a good ap- 
pearance 1n ipring. A parcel of 
cauliflower plants thould be plant- 
ed out for winter. The ſeedling 
aſparagus beds muſt be protected 
from the froft. Earth up celen 
about the end of this month. 
Raiſe young ſallading upon hot- 
beds under good ſhelter. A tew 
porgee and ſcarlet radiſhes ſhould 
ſown now in places well ſhel- 
tered, and put into the ground a 
ſmall crop of beans and peaſe. 


removed into cheir ſhelter as the 
danger of cold approaches. Chuſe 
a dry day for bringing in the ten- 
dereſt kinds, cleaning their ſtems, 
their branches, and the tubs and 


Let a mixture of cow dung and 
coal-aſhes be well wrought to- 
gether, and ſprinkled over the 
ſurface of the earth in the pots 
and tubs. The hardier kinds, as 
they bear the air longer, ſo when 
houſed they require more of it: 
they muſt therefore, through the 
winter, have as much as can be 
ſately given them : they muſt now 


they 
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they ſhould be cleaned as well as 
the others. 

There are a number of STove 
plants, which bear the ſummer out 
of doors, and thrive the better for 
it; but can by no means endure 
the firſt colds of our winter: theſe 
are to be removed out of the open 
air, on the firſt chillneſs; they 
ſhould not however be taken at 
once out of the open air into the 
ſtove, but firft removed into the 
green-houſe, and about ten days 
after into the ſtove, when they 
mould be carefully looked over, 
that no decayed leaves remain 
upon them. 


OCYMUM, or Oc1vumn, Baſil. 


Charafters, The Ocymum is a 
genus of the order of the gymnoſ- 
permia, belonging to the didyna- 


mia claſs of plants, order 1. of 


claſs XIV. The calyx 15 a peri- 
anthium, conſiſting of one perma- 
nent, ſhort leaf, divided into two 


lips: the upper lip is plain, heart- 


ſhaped, biſid, broad and reflexed : 


the under one 1s cut into four 


acute ſegments : the corolla, which 


is ringent, conſiſts of one inverted 
petal : the tube is ſhort and pa- 


tent; the riſing lip is broad, and 


cut into four obtuſe equal parts : 
the reflexed lip 1s long, narrow, 
and fawed : there is no pericar- 
pium, but the cup includes four 
oval ſeeds. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
five ſpecies. 1. Ocymum with 
fruitful ſpikes of flowers, on the 
fides of an crect ſtalk. 2. Ocy- 
mum with oval ſmooth leaves, and 
hairy cups. 3. Ocymum with 
oval, entire leaves. 4. Ocymum 
with oval, oblong, ſawed leaves, 
and heart-ſhaped, concave, re- 


flexed bracteæ. 5. Ocymum with 


narrow, ſpear ſhaped, ſawed leaves. 
Culture. Theſe are annual plants, 
and natives of India: they are 
propagated from ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in March upon a 
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or borders with the ſeedling plans, 
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moderate hot- bed. When the 
plants are come up, th 

be tranſplanted in —_— 
of a moderate heat; obfery: 
ſhade and water them till ras As 
taken root. In mild weather ö 
ſhould have air admitted to them 
and in May let them be taken un 
with a ball of earth to their wu. 
and tranſplanted either into 
or borders, taking care to ſhade 
them till they have taken ney 
root; after which they will n. 
quire no particular culture, but 
to be cleared from weeds, and 
refreſhed with water in dry ves. 
ther. Theſe plants may be alb 
propagated by cuttings, which 
ſhould be taken off any time in 
May, and planted in a moderat 
hot-hed, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them for about two weeks, 
in which time they will have taken 
root, and in three weeks be fit to 
be tranſplanted either into pots 


In September they will perſed 
their ſeeds, when thoſe forts that 
appear the moſt diſtin, ſhould 
have their ſeeds preſerved ſep 
rate for ſowing the following 
ſpring. The firſt and fifth fors 


are tenderer than the reſt : there 


are ſeveral varieties of every ſſe- 
cies. 

Medicinal Uſes. Both the het 
and ſeeds of the ſecond ſpecies 
are uſed in medicine; and 2 
ſaid to be good in diſorders of the 
lungs, and in promoting de 
menſes. 


OENO THERA, Tree Primroſe. 


Characters. The Oenothera 11 
genus of plants of the order of tit 
monogynia, belonging to the *. 
tandria claſs; order 1. of 
VIII. The calyx is 2 1 
rianthium, formed of 2 king 
leaf: the tube is cylindric, longs 
and erect : the limb is 222 
four, oblong, acute, ow 1 
ments: the corolla conſiſts 1 


"=. 
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of an obverſely cor- 

are, of the ſize of the 
= of the cup, and is ſerted 
into the diviſures of them: che 
fruit is 4 cylindric capſule, with 
fur low angles: it 15 formed of 
four valves, and contains four cells: 
the ſeeds are numerous, and an- 
oulated : the receptacle is colum- 
tar, free, and of a quadragonal 


ain petals, 


form. N 

Species. Of this genus there are 
three {pecies. 1. Oenothera with 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, plain leaves. 
2. Oenothera with ſpear-ſhaped, 
wayed leaves. 3. Oenothera with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and capſules, 
which have acute angles. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Virginia, and a biennial 
plant : it is propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in autumn. 
When the plants are come up, they 
ſhoald be thinned, and cleared 
from weeds, which 1s all the care 
they require till autumn, when 
they muit be tranſplanted to the 
places where they are deſigned to 
lower: they will thrive in almoſt 
my foil or ſituation : the ſecond 
ſort is a native of Buenos Ayres, and 
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by ſeeds, and if they are permitted 
to ſcatter, the plants will come up 
the following ſpring: the only 
culture the plants require, is to 
keep them clean from weeds, and 
to thin them when they grow to 
Cloſe, The third ſort is perennial, 
ad a native of Virginia: it may 
be Propagated by ſeeds in the 
manner directed for the firſt kind, 
Or by parting of the roots, which 
0 uld be done in ſpring. 
LEA, the Olive. 
acters, The Olea is a genus 
ine order of the monogy uia, 
Bands. 8 to the diandria claſs of 
* s; order 1. of claſs II. The 
s a (mall, tubulated perian- 
wry conſiſting of one leaf, 
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au annual plant: it is propagated 


four indentings at the 
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rim, and is ere& and decidgous. 
The corolla conſiſts of a ſingle pe- 
tal: the tube is cylindric, and of 
the length of the cup: the limb is 
plain, and divided into four 
of a ſemi- oval figure: the fruit is 
a drupe of an oval figure, ſmooth, 
and containing only one cell, in 
which is lodged a ſingle rugoſe 
nut, of an ovato-ovlong figure. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
only two ſpecies. 1. Olea with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, or the Eu- 
ropean Olive. 2. Olea with oval 
leaves, or the African Olive. 
Culture. The fiſt ſpecies is a 
native of the iouthern parts of Eu- 
rope, and has ſeveral varieties. 
The ſecond ſpecies is a native of 
the Cape of Good-Hope. In 
this country they are preſerved 
only by way of curioſity, being 
too tender to thrive in the open 
air. | 
OLEANDER, or Ros Ez-BAY, Ne- 
rium. See the article NRRIUX. 
OLIVE, Olea. See Or EA. 
ONION, Cepa. See Cera. 
ONONIS, Reit-harrow, Cammock, 
or Petty-Whin. 
Characters. The Ononis is à ge- 
nus of plants of the order of the 
decandria, belonging to the dia- 
deiphia claſs; order 3. of claſs 
XVII. The calyx is a perian- 
thium of almoſt the length of the 
corolla, divided into five nar- 
row, acuminated ſegments ; the 
upper being a little raiſed and 
arched, the lower bending under 
the keel. The corolla is of the 
butterfly kind; the ſtandard is 
heart-ſhaped, depreſſed on the 
fides, and larger than the wings ; 
the wings are oval and ſhort ; the 
keel is pointed, and longer than 
the wings; the fruit is a turgid, 
hairy pod, compoſed of two 
valves, and containing one cell, 
in which are a few „ 
ſeeds. 3 
Species. Of this plant there are 
twelve 


Culiare. The firſt ſpecies 
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twelve ſpecies; and of theſe, the 
following ſeven are found in 
the gardens. 1. Ononis, with 
flowers fitting cloſe on the ſides 
of the ſtalks, with all the leaves 
trifoliate, growing upon footſtalks, 
and briſtly ſtipulæa. 2. Ononis 
with leafy ſpikes, and ſingle ob- 
tuſe leaves. 3. Ononis, with one 
flower on a footſtalk, terminated 
by a thread, and with trifoliate 
leaves. 4. Ononis, with two 
flowers on a foot-ſtalk, terminated 
by a thread. 5. Ononis with 
trifoliate, fleſhy leaves, which are 
narrow, and have three inden- 
tures. 6. Ononis, with panicu- 
lated flowers, generally growing 
three upon a footſtalk, ſheath like 
ſtipulæ, and trifoliate leaves. 7. 
Ononis, with naked footſtalks, 

ing from the ſides of the 


branches, and ſuſtaining three flow- 


ers, and trifoliate leaves. 


naturally in France and Italy; the 
ſecond in Sicily, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, and the fourth in Sicily. 
They are annual plants, and eaſily 
* by feeds, which ſhould 

ſown in the places where the 
plants are to remain. They re- 
quire no other care but to be 
thinned, where they grow too 
cloſe, and to be kept clean from 


weeds. The third ſpecies grows 


naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Spain, and has a perennial 
root, and an annual ftalk. It is 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 


be fown thin in drills, upon a 
bed of light earth. When the 


plants come up, they muſt be 
kept from weeds, and in autumn 
be carefully taken up, and tranſ- 
planted into the borders of the 


pleaſure-garden, where they are to 
remain. The fifth is a native of 


Spain. 'The fixth grows natu- 
rally on the Alps; and the ſeventh 
in Switzerland, They are ſhrubby 
plants propagated by ſeeds ſown 


_ 


in April, upon a bed + 
earth. In May the ml. 
come up, when they muſt be 
clear from weeds, and thinned 6 
as to ſtand at the diſtance of fon 
2 five inches one from 

ey will require no | 
but to be kept clean from” 
till the following autumn, when 
they may be tranſplanted to the 
places where they are to remain, 
The fifth ſort ſhould be planted 
in a warm ſituation, and in ſerer 
weather protected from the frof. 

OPULIFOLIA, a ſpecies of Spirza 
See the article SpIR A. 

OPUNTIA, a ſpecies of Cats, 
See the article Cacrus. 

ORACH, or Ax aca, Atriplex. $ 
the article ATRIPLEX, 

Fil! Ozacn, Chenopodium. Se 


CHENOPODIUM. 


vill 


ORANGE, Aurantium. See Av. 
RANTIUM. 

Mock Oa AN E, Philadelphus. Ser 
PHILADELPHUS. 


ORCHARD, a plantation of fri- 
trees. In planting an orchard, 
reat care ſhould be taken that the 
Dil is ſaitable to the trees planted 
in it; and that they are 
from a ſoil nearly of the fame 
kind, or rather poorer than that 
laid out for an orchard. As to e 
ſituation, an eaſy riſing ground 
open to the ſouth-eaſt, is to br 
preferred. Mr. Miller recon 
mends planting the trees fourſcor 
feet aſunder, but not in 
rows; and would have the 
between the trees plowed, and 
ſown with wheat and other crop“ 
in the ſame manner as if it u 
clear from trees, by which mea 
the trees will be more mga, 
and healthy, 2 _ ye 
longer, and produce 
If * ground has been pon 
the green-ſward ſhould be 6 
in the ſpring, before the — F 
planted; and if it be ſu 


lie a ſummer fallow, it vill 98 
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nend it, provided it be ſtirred two 


x three times to rot the graſs, and 
vent the growing of weeds. 
At Michaelmas it ſhould be plowed 
ty deep, in order to make it 
looſe for the roots of the trees, 
which if the ſoil be dry, ſhould be 
planted in October; but if it be 
moiſt, the beginning of March 
vill be a better ſeaſon. If ſeve- 
ral forts of fruit-trees are to be 
anted on the ſame ſpot, you 
ſhould obſerve to plant the largeſt 
growing trees backwards, and ſo 
proceed to thoſe of leſs growth, 
continuing the ſame method quite 
through the whole plantation; by 
which means the ſun and air will 
more eaſily paſs through the whole 
orchard, When you have planted 
the trees, you ſhould ſupport them 
with ſtakes, to prevent their being 
blown out of the ground by the 
wnd; and the following ſpring, 
if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, 
cut a quantity of green turf, and 
lay it about the roots, with the 
grals downwards ; by which means 
a great expence of watering will 
be ſaved ; and after the firſt year 
they will be out of danger. When- 
ever you plow the ground betwixt 

trees, you mutt be careful 
not to go too deep amongſt their 


. roots, which would greatly da- 


mage the trees; but if you do it 
cautiouſly, your ſtirring the face 
of the ground will be of great 
ſervice to them: though you 
ſhould obſerve, never to ſow too 
near the tree, nor to ſuffer any 
beat rooting weeds to grow about 
5 8 this would ſtarve 
exhauſting the neſs 

of the ſoil, which 5.25 go or 
F years ſhould be mended with 
ung or other manure, that will 
abſolutely neceſſary for the 


cops ſown between. Theſe trees, 


they are planted out, will 
require no other pruning beſides 
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OREOSELINUM, 


the cups. 


ORI 
cutting off their bad branches, or 


ſuch as croſs each other. 


a ſpecies of 


Athamanta. See ATHAMANTA. 


ORIGANUM, Origany, Wild or 


Pot Marjoram. 

Characters. The Origanum is a 
genus of plants of the order of 
the gymnoſpermia belonging to 
the — claſs; order 1. of 
claſs XIV. The calyx is a ſpiked 
involucrum, compoſed of imbri- 
cated, oval, coloured leaves. The 
corolla is monopetalous and rin- 
gent, and has a cylindrical com- 
preſſed tube. The upper lip is 
plain, erect, obtuſe, and indented. 
The under lip is trifid, the ſeg- 
ments being nearly equal: there is 
no pericarpium, but the ſeeds 
which are oval, and four in num- 
ber, are ſhut up in the cup. 
Species. There are ten ſpecies of 
this plant. 1. Origanum, with 
fleſhy, woolly leaves. 2. Ori- 


ganum, with the under leaves 


woolly, and nodding ſpikes of 
flowers, or the Dittany of Crete. 
3- Origanum, with all the leaves 
ſmooth, and nodding ſpikes of 
flowers. 4. Origanum, with long 
upright priſmatical ſpikes, grow- 
ing in cluſters, and membrana- 
ceous bracteæ twice the length 
of the cup. 5. Origanum, with 
oval, acutely, ſawed leaves, and 
ſpikes of flowers diſpoſed in um- 
bellated bunches. 6. Origanum, 
with long ſpikes, growing in 
bunches, and bracteæ as long as 
7. Origanum, with 
roundiſh, paniculated fpikes, ga- 
thered in cluſters, and oval brac- 
tez longer than the cup. 8. Ori- 
ganum, with oblong, hairy ſpikes, 
growing in bunches, and heart- 
ſhaped woolly leaves. 9. Origa- 
num, with long hairy ſpikes, 
growing by threes, upon the foot- 
ftalks, and oval, hairy leaves. 
10. Origanum, with oval, obtuſe 
leaves, 


* 


OR I 


leaves, and roundiſh, compact, 
hairy ſpikes. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a 
perennial plant, which grows na- 
turally in Egypt, and is propa- 
gated by ſlips, or cuttings, planted 
in any of the ſummer months on 
a border of good earth. Let them 
be ſhaded from the ſun, and duly 
watered, and after they have 
taken root, let them be planted 
in ſmall pots, filled with light 
kitchen - garden earth, and placed 
in the ſhade till they have taken 
new root; then let them be re- 
moved into an open fituation, 
where they may remain till the 
end of October, when they muſt 
be placed under ſhelter. The 
ſecond ſpecies is alſo perennial], 
and a native of Crete, and may be 
18 like the firſt ſort. 
he third ſpecies grows naturally 
in Phrygia, and is propagated alſo 
in the like manner. 'The fourth 
fort grows wild in the fouthern 
ow of Europe, and is propagated 
y parting of the roots in autumn, 
in a dry foil, and warm ſituation. 
The fifth ſpecies is a native of 
Crete and Smyrna, and requires 
the like treatment, as does alſo 
the fixth fort, which is a native 
of the ſouth parts of Europe. 
The ſeventh ſpecies grows natu- 
rally in thickets, and among 
buſhes, in many parts of Eng- 
land: it is ſeldom cultivated in 
22 and will riſe plentifully 
rom ſcattered ſeeds, or may be pro- 
pagated by parting of the roots in 
autumn, and will thrive in any 
ſituation, requiring no care, but 
to keep it clcar from weeds. The 
eighth fort grows wild in Syra- 
cuſe, and 1s propagated from cut- 
tings, or flips, in the manner di- 
directed for the firſt ſort. The 
ninth may be raiſed in like man- 
ner. The tenth is an annual 
plant, and is propagated by ſeeds, 
ſown on a warm border, towards 
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they are of uſe in exulceration of 


ORIGANY, Origanum. See the 
ORNITHOGALUM, the genere 


 footſtalks, with umbels. 


ORN 


the end of March. When th 
plants are come up, about s 
inch high, they ſhould he tranſ 
planted into beds of rich wy 
at the diſtance of fix inches Fs 
from another, obſerving to Water 
them duly till they have taker 
new root, _ which they wil 
require no care but to k 

$5.8 from weeds. * 
U. The ſecond, fourth, and 
ſeventh ſpecies are uſed in medi. 
cine, and are faid to be heating, 
diſſolving, and ſtimulating; whence 


the lungs, &c. are accounted hal. 


ſamic, and adapted to diſeaſes of 
the kidneys. 


laſt article. 


name of a plant, called in Englifh 
Star Flower, or Star of Bethlehem. 
Characters. The Ornithogalum i 
a genus of plants of the order of 
the monogynia, belonging to the 
hexandria claſs; order 1. of claſs 
VI. It has no calyx, except a fer 
vague fulcra are underſtood 10 be 
ſuch ; the corolla conſiſts of fix fe- 
tals, of a ſpear-ſhaped figure, from 
the baſe to the middle erect, from 
thence to the points plano-patent; 
they are permanent, but they loſe 
their colour; the fruit is a 70un- 
diſh, angulated capſule, formed of 
three valves, and containing three 
cells; the ſeeds are numerous i 
roundiſh ; the receptacle is colun- 
nar. 1 
Species. Of this genus Linn 
reckons twelve ſpecies. l. 2 
thogalum, with an angular talk, 
having two leaves, and 2. 
bellated foot-ſtalks. 2. VM 4 
galum, with an angular _ 
bearing two leaves, and a * 
nichogalum, with an angolar fel, 
and hairy foot-ſtalks, with um a 
. ich um a 
4. Ornithogalum, wit C-atht 
flowers, and a bivalve c Or- 
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5 Ornithogalum, with a very 
long ſpike of flowers, ſpear-ſha- 
ped filaments, and foot-ſta'ks to 
de flowers, equal and ſpreading, 
and thoſe of the fruit approaching 
to the ſtalk. 6. Ornithogalum, 
vith the longeſt ſpike, and {pear- 
ſhaped leaves. 7- Ornithogalum, 
with a conical ſpike, and nume- 
rows flowers riſing above each 
other. 8. Ornithogalum, with 
fowers growing in a corym- 
bus, foot ttalks lower than the 
falk, and indented filaments. 9g. 
Omithogalum, with flowers grow- 
i a corymbus, the foot- ſtalks of 
which are taller than the ſtalk, and 
with indented filaments. 10. Or- 
tithogalum, with fruitful, hang- 
ing flowers, and a bell-ſhaped 
zeftarium. 11. Ornithogalum, 
with oval, heart-ſhaped leaves. 
12. Ornithogalum, with ſpread- 
ing, alternate petals, and the 
lower ones erect. 

Calture. All the ſpecies of this 
plant have a perennial root; the 
irt fort grows wild in many parts 
of England ; and this, together 
with the third, fourth, fifth, fixth, 
and ſeventh ſorts may be propagat- 
ed by off-ſets, which ſhould be 
planted in a light ſandy earth. 
Their roots need only be tranſ- 
planted every other year, in July or 
Auguit. They may be alſo propaga- 
ted by ſeeds, which ſhou'd be ſown 
ind managed like thoſeof moſt other 
bulbous rooted flowers; they will 
er in three or four years after 
Owing. The eighth and ninth ſpe- 
des multiply ſo fait, by off-ſets, from 
roots, as to become a trouble- 


ad twelfth are ſeldom admitted 
mo gardens; the eleventh is a na- 
we of the Cape of Good Hope, 
15 more tender than any of the 
her kinds; it ſhould be planted 
in pots filled with freſh light earth, 
A placed under an airy glaſs- caſe 
Winter. In ſummer let the 
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weed in a garden ; the tenth 


ORO 
plants be removed out of the houſe, 
and placed in a warm, ſheltered 
ſituation. The roots ſhould be 
tranſplanted every year, ſoon af- 
ter the flower-ſtems are decayed; 
after which the off-ſets ſhouid be 
carefully taken off, and each tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, 


filled with light freſh earth, and 


treated as the old roots. 


OROBUS, Bitter Vetch. 


Characters. The Orobus is a ge- 
nus of plants of the order of the 
decandria, belonging to the dia- 
delphia claſs; order 3. of claſs 
XVII. The calyx is a perianthi- 
um, conſiſting of one tubulated 
leaf, with an obtuſe baſe; the 
brim is oblique, and indented in 
five parts, the three lower acute, 
the two upper ones ſhorter, and ob- 
tuſe ; the flower is of the butter- 
fly kind; the ſtandard is heart- 
ſhaped ; the two wings are almoſt 
as long as the ſtandard, and join 
together ; the keel is bifid, acute, 
pointed, and riſing upwards ; the 
borders are compreſſed, and ſwol- 
len; the fruit is a taper long pod, 


ending in an acute point, compo- 
ſed of two valves, and containing 


only one cell, in which are ſeveral 
rouadiſh feeds. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
eight ſpecies, four of which are 
cultivated in the gardens. 1. 
Orobus, with leaves placed by 


couples cloſe to the ſtalks, and 


with indented ſtipulz. 2. Orobus, 
with oval, oblong, winged leaves, 


roundiſh, moon-ſhaped, indented 


ſtipulæ, and a ſingle ftalk. 3. O- 


robus, with oval, winged leaves, 
intire, halt arrow-pointed ftipulz, 
and a fingle ſtalks. 4. Orobus, 
with a branching ftalk, and leaves 
compoſed of fix pair of oblong, 
oval lobes. 

Culture. Theſe are ornamental 
plants, and very bardy; they have 
perennial roots, by the parting 


which they may be propagated; 


the 


Leſer Ox IxE, Craſſula. 


the com 


OST 


the proper time for parting their 
roots 1s autumn; theythrive beſt ina 
ſhady fituation, and a loamy foil ; 
they are alſo propagated by ſeeds, 
fown in autumn; when the plants 
come up, they ſhould be kept clean 
from weeds, and thinned where 
they grow too cloſe, and in the 
next autumn they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted to the places where they 
are deſigned to remain. 


ORPINE, Telephium. See the ar- 


ticle TELEPHIUM. 


OrPINE is allo the Engliſh name of 


a ſpecies of Sedum. See the ar- 
ticle SEDUM. 


See the 
article CRASSULA. 


OSTEOSPERMUM, Hard- ſeeded 


Chryſanthemum. 


Characters. This is a genus of 


plants of the order of the poly- 
gamia neceſſaria, belonging to the 


ſyngeneſia claſs ; order 4. of claſs 


XIX. The common calyx is 
fimple, hemiſpheric, and cut in- 
to many ſubulated, ſmall ſegments; 
pound flower is radiated ; 
the hermaphrodite corollulz of the 
diſk are many; they are tubulous, 


of the length of the cup, and cut 


at the brim into five parts ; the fe- 
male flowers in the radius are a- 


bout ten; they are narrow, ligu- 


lated, very long, and cut into 
three parts at the top; there is no 
perianthium ; the ſeed of the fe- 
male flowers is ſingle, globoſe, and 
hard ; the receptacle is naked, and 
plain. * 

Species. Of this genus there are 
four ſpecies. 1. Oſteoſpermum, 
with palmated leaves growing op- 
poſite each other. 2. Oſteoſper- 
mum, with branching ſpines. 3 
Oſteoſpermum, with oval, ſerrated 
leaves. 4. Oſteoſpermum, with 
ſpear-ſhaped, imbricated leaves, 
fitting cloſe to the ſtalks. 

Culture. Theſe are ſhrubby plants. 
The firſt ſpecies is a native of Vir- 
ginia, and as it never produces 
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OSTRYA, a ſpecies of Carpinus. 
OTHONNA, Rag wort. 


the cup, and cut into 


OTH 


ſeeds in England, is N 

pagated by parting Fan 
the month of October: they ſho 
be planted in a light, rich eat 
and a moiſt ſituation ; the feet 
when procured from America, 
ſhould be ſown on a bed of rich 
earth, and watered in dry wez 
ther; the ſecond, third, and fourth 
ſorts are natives of Africa, and 
are too tender to live in the 0 
air in England ; they ſhould there. 
fore, in the month of ORoher, be 
placed in the green-houſe, and 
treated like other hardy oreen- 
houſe plants, which require a 
ſhare of air in mild weather, J. 
bout the beginning of May, the 
plants ſhould be removed into the 
open air, and placed in a ſheltered 
ſituation, during the ſummer ſez- 
ſon, when they ſhould have plenty 
of water; they may be propapat- 
ed by cuttings planted in any of 
the ſummer months, upon a bed of 
light earth; they ſhould be water- 
ed and ſhaded till they have u- 
ken root; after which they mul 
be planted 1n pots. 


See the article CARPINVUs. 


Characters. This is a genus of 
plants of the order of the polyg# 
mia neceſſaria, belonging to ie 
ſyngeneſia claſs ; order 4. of claſs 
XIX. The common calyx 15 Ve! 
ſimple, conſiſting of one lea, 
tuſe at the baſe, and _ ho 
eight or twelve ſegments; the 

— flower is radiated; the ber. 
maphrodite corollulz in the 


are numerous and tubulous; the fe· 
male ones in the radius are tongue 
ſhayed, and of the fame _ 
with the ſegments of the cup: 6 
proper hermaphrodite flower 15 

bulous, cut into five ſegment 
and ſcarce longer than the cup; 
the female one is tongue- agen 
ſpear-ſhaped, reflexed, longet by 
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gents; there is no pericarpium, 
de ſeed is ſingle and oblong, and' 
de receptacle naked, and punc- 
ot Of this genus Linnzus 
litioguiſhes fourteen ſpecies, ſe- 
en of which are found in the 

ens. 1. Othonna, with kid- 
ney-ſhaped, orbicular, indented 
kaves, with foot-ſtalks. 2. Othonna, 
with wooliy, pointed leaves, finu- 
ned jags, and a ſarubby ſtalk. 3. 
Othonna, with wing-pointed leaves, 
the ſegments of which are narrow 
and parallel. 4. Othonna, with 
yery narrow leaves, ending in 
many winged points. 5. Othon- 


u, with ſpear-thaped, intire leaves, 
and the upper ones indented in 
finuſes. 6. Othonna, with ſpear- 
ſha 


ped, intire leaves. 7. Othon- 
u, with oval, wedge-ſhaped, in- 
dented leaves. 
Culture, The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
wre of Ethiopia, and has a peren- 
mal root, and an herbaceous ſtalk. 
lt is propagated by cuttings, du- 
ing any of the ſummer months; 
they ſhould be planted in a ſhady 
border, and now and then refreſh- 
el with water; and after they 
have taken root, they may be 
tranſplanted to the places where 
are to remain; they will, 
dowever, require to be ſheltered in 
hand froſt, but ſhould have as 
much air as poſſible. The reſt are 
ruby plants. The ſecond ſpe- 
des grows near the ſhore in many 
pats of Europe, and may be 
Ppagated by ſlips or cuttings, in 
the manner directed for the firitſort; 
t this is a much hardier plant, 
ad will live abroad in the open 
ar ; the third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, 
| ſeventh ſpecies, which are na- 
wes of Ethiopia, may be propa- 
| by cuttings, during any of the 
mmer months, but they muſt be 
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Characters. The Oxalis, is a ge- 
nus of the order of the pentagy- 
nia, belonging to the decandria 
claſs of plants; order 4. of claſs X. 
The calyx is a very ſhort perma- 
nent perianthium, divided into hve 
parts; the corolla is divided alſo in- 
to five parts, which cohere only by 
their ungues, and are erect, obtuſe, 
and emarginated; the fruit is a five- 
cornered capſule, containing five 
cells, which open longitudinally 
at the angles, and in which are 
lodged roundith ſeeds, thrown out 


with an elaſticity on the touch, 
when ripe. 


Species, Of the thirteen ſpecies 
which Linnzus diſtinguiſhes of this 
genus, the five following are cul- 
tivated in the gardens. 1. Oxalis, 
with a foot-ſtalk ſupporting one 
nower, trifoliate leaves, and a bul- 
bous root. 2. Oxalis, with one 
flower on a foot-ſtalk, and ſtalks 
divided by pairs. 3. Oxalis, with 
an umbelliferous ſtalk, and trifo- 
liate leaves, divided into two 
parts. 4. Oxalis, with a tranch- 
ing diffuſed ſtalk, and umbellated 
foot ſtalks. Oxalis, with a 
branching, upright ſtalk, and um- 
bellated foot-ſtalks. 

Culture, The firſt, ſecond, and 
third forts are perennials. The 
firſt ſpecies is a native of Africa, 
and rarely produces feeds in this 
country; it is propagated by off- 


| ſets, which the roots yield in great 
abundance, and ſhould be 


planted 
in pots; theſe muſt be ſheltered 
under a common frame in winter, 
where, in mild weather, let them 
have as much air as poſſible; the 
roots may be tranſplanted any time 
before the leaves. decay, till they 
begin to come out again; the ſe- 
cond and third ſpecies are alſo na- 
tives of Africa, and propagated by 
off-ſets from the roots, in the man- 


ner directed for the firſt ſort. The 
fourth is an annual plant, and 
grows naturally in Italy and Sici- 


clas from the froſt in winter. 
the penerical name of a 


= called in Engliſh Wood 


SE 


— 


PAO 
Iv. The fifth 1s a native of Vir- 
ginia. Both theſe ſorts are pro- 
a ee by ſeeds, which ſhould 
ſown on an open border. The 
plants require no care; for if 
they are permitted to ſcatter their 
ſeeds, they will come up in great 
abundance. 
OX-EYE, Buphthalmum. See the 
article BUPHTHALMUM. 
OXYCEDRUS, a ſpecies of Junipe- 
rus. See the article JUNIPERUS. 


P 


AONIA. Peony. 
Characters. The Pzonia is a 
genus of the order of the digy- 
nia, belonging to the polyandria 
claſs of plants; order 2. of claſs 
XIII. The calyx is a ſmall, per- 
manent perianthium, compoſed of 
five roundiſh, hollow leaves, un- 

equal both in their ſize and ſitua- 
tion; the corolla conſiſts of ſive 
very large, roundiſh, hollow, pa- 
tent petals, narroweſt towards 
the baſe; the 
two capſules, reflexo - patent, 
of an oblong, oval figure, hai- 
ry, containing each one cell, 
formed each of a ſingle valve, and 


opening longitudinally inwards ; | 


the ſeeds are numerous, oval, 
ſmooth, beautiful, and coloured. 
The number of the germina, 
though naturally two, varies great- 
ly: in ſome ſpecies there are five. 
Species. Of this genus there is on- 
ly one ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed into 
two varieties, called the Male Pe- 
ony, and the Female Peony. 
Culture. This is a perennial plant 
which grows naturally upon mount 
Ida, and the mountains of Swit- 
zerland. Culture gives this plant 
double flowers, and alters their 
colour into all the degrees between 
| a deep blood colour, and white; 


the leaves of the plant alſo become 
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broader, or narrower, 


ders of the head, in hyfleric con. 


PALIURUS, a ſpec 


PANCRATIUM, Sea Daffodil. 
fruit conſiſts of 


nectarium of the corolla is 


| ſerted externally into the tobe of 


with one flower in 4 


PAN 
f 
ſame means. This N 
hardy 3 It will grow in almoſt an 
ſoil, or ſituation, and is pro 
gated by parting the roots, hi 
multiply very faſt. They ſhould 
be planted in Auguſt, or the he. 
ginning of September, and wil 
then flower the ſucceeding ſum. 
mer. The off-ſets ſhould not be 
too ſmall, and ſhould all have; 
fair bud or eye. The ſingle kinds 
may alſo be progagated by ſowing 
their ſeeds in Auguſt, in a light 
earth, and manaping them in the 
method of all other ſcedling plant. 
There may probably be ſome good 
varieties of the flowers produced 
this way. 
Medicinal Uſes. Peony root is 2 
celebrated medicine in nervous 
caſes. It is good alſo in all difo- 


plaints, and obſtructions of the 


viſcera. 


ies of Rhamnus. 
See the article Rx Auxus. 


Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the hexandria clals of 
plants ; order 1. of claſs VI. The 
calyx is an oblong, obtuſe, com. 
preſſed ſpatha, deciduous, and 
opening on the plane fide. The 


of a cylindrical, funnel-ſhaped 
ſingle leaf, coloured at top, and 
with an open mouth, divided ino 
ten ſegments. The petals are fit 
lanceolated and plane, and in, 


the nectarium. The fruit 5? 
roundiſh triquetrous capſule, form. 
ed of three valves, and contar 
ing three cells: the ſeeds are nu 
merous, and globoſe ; the reef 
tacle is columnar. 4 
Species. Of this genus there 
. 
ſeven ſpecies pgs o 
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with reflexed petals. 2. Pancra- 
tum, with two flowers in a ſheath. 
„ Pancratium, with many flowers 
* a ſheath, and fpear-pointed 
leaves. 4. Pancratium, with many 
dowers in a ſheath, plain leaves, 
and tongue - ſhaped petals. 5. 
pancratium, with many flowers 
2 ſheath, narrow leaves, and 


{amina the length of the necta- 
nom. 6. Pancratium, with many 


fowers in a ſheath, ſword-ſha- 
leaves, and ſtamina longer 
than the nectarium. 7. Pancra- 
nom, with many flowers in a 
heath, and oval, veined leaves. 
Culture. The ſeveral ſpecies of 
this plant are perenmal, and have 
balbous roots : the firſt, ſecond, 
third, fifth, and ſeventh ſpecies 
ae natives of the Indies, and will 
not ſucceed in this country, unleſs 


they are placed in a warm ſtove; 


they are propagated by off-ſets 
from the roots, as alſo by bulbs 
which ſucceed the flowers; they 
ſhould be planted in ſmall pots 
flled with light kitchen-garden 
earth,and plunged into the bark-bed 
in the ſtove, where they will ſoon 
put out roots and leaves, and, with 
proper management, will become 
ng roots in one year; the 
ourth fort grows naturally in the 
buth of France, and muſt be 
Planted in a very warm border, 
ind ſheltered from ſevere frolt ; 
the fixth ſort is a native of Sicily, 
ud is a hardy plant: it is propa- 
med by off. ſets from the roots, 


er by ſeeds; the former is the 


more expeditious method, for the 
ſets will flower very ſtrong the 
ond year, whereas thoſe which are 
aied from ſeeds ſeldom flower in 
ery five years. The roots of this 
ay ſhould not be removed oftener 
fo every third year; the beſt time 

tranſplanting them is about the 


beginning of © 
% an 8 Qober, ſoon after the 


1 2 3 they ſhould not be 
pt long out of the ground, and 
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ſhould have a light ſandy ſoil, and 
a ſheitered ſituation. Let the roots 
be planted nine inches or a foot 
aſunder, and five inches deep in 
the ground. If they are propa- 
gated by ſeeds, they thould be 
ſown in pots filled wich light 
earth, ſoon aſter they are ripe; 
the pots ſhould be placed under a 
hot-bed frame in winter till they 
have obtained ſtrength. Though 
this fort will, when it grows ſtrong, 
live through the winter in the fall 
ground, yet in ſevere ſeaſons the 
ſurface of the ground ſhould be 
covered with tanners bark, ſea- 
coal aſhes, ſtraw, or peaſe-haulm 
to keep out the froſt. 


PANICLE, a ſtalk diffuſed into ſe- 


veral pedicles, or foot- ſtalks, ſuſ- 
taining the flowers or fruits, as in 
oats, &c. 


PAPAVER, Poppy. 


Characters. The Papaver is a ge- 
nus of the order of the monogy- 
nia, belonging to the polyandria 
claſs of plants; order 1. of claſs 
XIII. The calyx is an oval, emar- 
ginated perianthium, compoſed of 
two oval, concave, obtuſe, and 
deciduous leaves; the corolla con- 
ſiſts of four large, roundiſh, plain, 
patent petals, narroweſt at the 
baſe, and alternately ſmaller; the 
fruit is a capſule, containing one 
cell, coronated with a plain, large 
ſtigma, and opening with ſeveral 
foramina under it; the ſeeds are 
numerous, and very imall; the 
receptacles are longitudinal plicæ, 
of the ſame number with the 
rays of the ſtigmata; they grow 


to the ſides of the fruit or cap- 
ſule. 


Species. There are eight ſpecies 
of this plant. 1. Papaver, with 
olobular, furrowed, and prickly 
capſules, and a leafy ſtalk, bear- 
ing many flowers. 2. Papaver, 
with nail ſhaped, prick!y heads, 
and a leafy tlalk, bearing many 
flowers. 3. Papaver, with j4icxly 

2 head:, 


AF 
heads, and a naked prickly ſtalk, 
bearing one flower, and dou- 
ble-winged leaves. 4. Papaver, 
with prickly heads, a naked rough 
ſtalk, with one flower, and ſin- 

le, winged, ſinuated leaves. 
| ns with ſmooth, globular 
heads, a hairy ſtalk, with many 
flowers, and wing-pointed, cut 
leaves, or the common red 
Field Poppy. 6. Papaver, with 
fmooth capſules and cups, and 
with cut leaves embracing the 
ſtalks. 7. Papaver, with oblong, 
ſmooth heads, a ſmooth ſtalk, 
bearing many flowers, and cut, 
winged leaves. 8. Papaver, with 
ſmooth heads, rough, leafy ſtalks, 
having one flower, and ſawed, 
winged leaves. 
Culture. Moſt ſpecies of the Pop- 
Py are natives of England, and 
being all annual plants, except 
the third and ſeventh, which have 

rennial roots, are propagated 

y ſeeds; the beſt time for ſowing 
theſe ſeeds is about September. 
When the young plants come up, 
they are to be cleared from 
weeds, and thinned to a proper 
diſtance by pulling ſome up 
where they ſtand too thick ; for 
they never thrive well if they are 
tranſplanted. They are to be 
left, according to their fizes, at 
fix, eight, or ten inches diftance. 
They are very ſhowy flowers, and 
make a ſplendid appearance in 
gardens; but they are of ſhort 
duration, and are of an offenſive 
fmell, which makes them lefs va- 
lued at preſent than they have 
been. 
ſpring, but it is not fo well; be- 
cauſe they then have not time to 
get ſtrength beſore autumn, when 
they are to flower ; and for that 
reaton thoſe ſown in ſpring uſually 
flower weakly. The belt time for 
tranſplanting and parting the roots 
cf the Poppy is in the autumn. 
Tzere are ſeveral varieties of mui 
ci the ſpecies. Ss 
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PAPAW TREE, C 
PAPILIONACEOUS, 


the 


PAPPOSE, an appellation applied 


PAPPUS, which ſignifies the don 


PARASITICAL PLANTS, ſuch a 
are produced out of the trunk, 


PARK LEAVES, a ſpecies of Hy- 
Some ſow theſe plants in 
PARSLEY, Apium. See the 
Macedonian PARSLET, Bubob- ef 


Baſtard Stone PaRSLEY, Siſon. Ke 


Hedge ParsLEY, and Lene, 10 
sLEY, two diſtinct ſpecies 0 


LIV Au. pal 


PAR 
Medicinal Uſes. The fixth wet 
of Poppy is uſed in medicine. ar 


is ſuppoſed to be the pl 
which the Opium is A 


arica. See the 


article Carica. 
an appella. 

tion given to the flowers of — 
tain plants, from their reſemblin 
the figure of a butterfly; the 
conſiſt of four petals, whereof thy 
which covers the others is called 
the vexillum, or the ſtandard - 
the two petals placed on each fide 
are Called the alz, or the wings; 
and the loweſt petal is termed the 
corina, or keel, which is a con. 
cave petal, or ſegment, reſem- 
jw, Sar loweſt part of a boat; 
eel is ſometimes entire, and 
ſometimes it conſiſts of two peu 


or ſegments, adhering pretty cloſe 
ly together. 


to ſuch ſeeds as are covered with a 
down, which adheres to the up- 
per part of the ſeed, and 5; d 
uſe to ſpread them when ripe, by 
ſuſtaining them in the air, tia 
they may be conveyed to a great 


diſtance. The word is denvet 
from 


that grows on certain ſeeds. Vt 
the laſt article. 


or branches of other plants, fun 
whence they receive their n 
ment, and will not grow upon ie 

round. 


pericum. See Hy PERICUM. 


APIUM. 
the article BuBoN. 


the article S150N. 


Pat 


dylium. See the article To” 
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z1RSNEP, Paſtinaca. See the ar- 


de PAS TIN ACA. 


Pater PARSNEP, Sium. See the ar- 


ticle SIUM- 


2RTERRE, a level diviſion of 


and, which, for the moſt part, 
[= the ſouth, and beſt front of 
1 kouſe ; and is generally furniſh- 

ed with greens, flowers, &Cc. 
There are ſeveral forts of par- 
terres, as plain 7 wich bordere, 
ad parterres of embroidery, &c. 
Plain parterres are more beautiful 
in Eogland than in any other coun- 
ty, by reaſon of the excellency of 
our turf, and that decency and 
maffeted ſimplicity that it affords 
to the eye of the ſpectator. Other 
parterres are cut into ſhell and 
ſcroll- work, with ſand-alleys be- 
tween them; which fort of par- 
teres are eſteemed fineſt in France. 
As to the general proportions of 
, an oblong or long ſquare 


- 15 eſteemed the beſt: therefore a 


parterre ſhould not be leſs than 
twice as long as it is broad; twice 
anda half is accounted a very good 
proportion; and it is very rare 
that three times is exceeded. As 
to the breadth of the parterre, it 
5 to take its dimenſions from the 
breadth of the front of the houſe ; 
if the front of the houſe is one 
hundred feet long, the breadth of 
the parterre ſhould be one hundred 
and fifty feet; and if the front of 
the houſe be two hundred feet, 
the parterre ſhc-uld be fifty feet 
broader: but where the front ex- 
ceeds the breadth of this parterre, 
t will be a good proportion to 
make the parterre of the ſame di- 
menſions with the front. There 
ſhould be a terrace-walk on each 
lde of the parterre, for an ele- 
"auon proper for view; and, 
therefore, there ſhould never be 
flat of a parterre between 
errace-walk and terrace-walk a- 
dore three hundred feet ; nor can 
i be well made leſs than one hun- | 
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dred and forty. As to the adorn” 
ing and furniſhing theſe parterres, 
whether it be plain or with em 
broidery, that depends much up- 
on the form of them, and there- 
fore muſt be left to the judgment 
and fancy of the deſigner. 


PASQUE FLOWER. See FLOWER. 
PASSIFLORA, the Paſſion Flower. 


Charadters. The Paſiiflora is a ge- 
nus of the order of the pentandria, 
belonging to the gynandria claſs 
of plants; order 4. of claſs XX. - 
The calyx is a plain, coloured pe- 
rianthium, conſiſting of five leaves: 
the corolla is compoſed of five half 


ſpear-ſhaped, plain, obtuſe petals, 


of the dimenſions and figure of the 
cup; the nectarium has a triple 
crown; the exterior one, which 
is longer, is faſtened to the inſide 
of the petal, but is larger, and 
compreſſed above; the fruit is a 
fleſhy, oval berry, containing one 
cell, and ſtanding on the end of 
the ſtyle ; the ſeeds are numerous, 
oval, and faitened longitudinally to 
the ſkin or ſhell. 

Species, Of this plant there are 
no leſs than twenty-four ſpecies, 
which are too numerous to be de- 
{cribed here. 
Culture. There are ſeveral of the 
ditferent ſpecies of this plant, cul- 
tivated in the gardens of the cu- 
rious, and moſt of them very 
beautiful. 

The three more common kinds, 


which are what we ſee in moſt 


gardens, are very hardy, and bear 
all the ſeverities of our climates as 
if natives of it; for, though the 
tender. branches, and ſometimes 
even the main ſtem, are deſtroyed 
in our ſeverer winters, yet it al- 
ways ſhoots up again from the 
root. 
Theſe are propagated by laying 
down their branches, which in 
one year's time will take 
root, and may be removed to the 
places where they are deſigned to 
7. 3 remain. 
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remain. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſ- 


planting them is the latter end of 


March, or the beginning of April : 
they ſhould be planted againſt a 
wall, or other building, which 
faces the ſouth-eaſt or ſouth-weſt; 
or elſe mixed among the flowering 
ſhrubs in quarters of large gar- 
dens; in this caſe they muſt be 
trained up to pcles fixed in the 
earth for that purpoſe, and thus 
will fower well, and appear ex- 
tremely beautitul. The beſt ſea- 
ſon for pruning chem is in the 
ſpring, and it is a good cuſtom to 
lay a foot thickneſs of mulch at 


their roots, which will effectually 


preſerve them from the ſeverity 
of the winter, and is neceſſary 


when they are planted in open 


narters, and have not the defence 
of awall behind them. The man- 
ner of pruning is to cut entirely 
off all the weak ſhoots, and ſhor- 
ten the ſtrong ones to about three 
feet in length. When they are 
planted againſt high buildings, 
they may be leit ſomething longer 
than this, to fill up the wall; but 
this is not very neceſſary, for they 
are very quick growing plants, 
and in open quarters they ſnould be 
always pruned much ſhorter than 
this, to bring their flowers near- 
er the ground. 
There are other ſpecies of this 
plant, which, being natives of 
the hot parts of America, require 
a ſtove to preſerve them in this 
country ; theſe are propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon 
a good hot-bed in the ſpring, and 
when the plants are fit to be re- 
moved, they ſhould be each plant- 
ed in a ſmall pot, filled with good 
kitchen garden earth, and plung- 
ed into a bed of tanners bark, 
taking care to ſhade them from 
the fun till they have taken new 
root, and then they mult be treat- 


ed like other tender plants from 


the ſame climates; when they are 
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are grown up a little, muſt 
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too high to remain 
glaſſes, they ſhould be 2 | 
of the pots, and planted * 
ſtove. As theſe forts do not , 
fe& their ſeeds in this nl 
they may be propagated by la 
ing down their branches, and foms 
may be propagated by cutii 
and when they have put out — 
they may be treated as the ſees 
ling vlants. 
PASSION FLOWER, Paſifo 
See the preceding article, 
PASTINACA, the Parſnep, 
C paratfters, The Paſtinaca i: 
genus of plants, of the order of the 
digynia, belonging to the penta 
dria claſs ; order 2. of clak ) 
The general umbel is multi 
and plain; the partial umbel i 
multiple; there is no general i 
volucrum, nor any pacticular one 
the proper perianthium is ſcare 
viſible; the general corolla it 
uniform; the proper one confi 
of five ſpear- ſhaped, crooked pe- 
tals ; there is no pericarpium; 
the fruit is compreſſed, plain, d. 
liptic, and feparable into tw 
parts; the feeds are two, elliptc 
plain on one fide, and {urrounce 
with a margin. 
Species, Of this genus there an 
only two ſpecies. 1. Paſanic 
with fingle winged leaves, er ! 
Garden Parſnep. 2 Paſunic 
with decompounded leaves, thectty 
crete juice of which is ſuppe* 
to be the Opopanax of the in0ps 
Culture, The Parſnep is 9 
propagated by ſow ing the ſecs 
February or March, ina rich me 
low ſoil, which muſt be deep 6 
that the roots may be able wo f 
deep without hindrance. 
It is a common practice ie 
carrots at the ſame time, up 
ſame ground with the Parſneps 
and if the carrots -y 2 
be drawn young, there 13 
in it. The Parſneps when # 


thin 


ze 


ſow 


1 
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fully kept clear of weeds. They are 
£ncit taſted juſt at the ſeaſon when 
the leaves are. decayed ; and ſuch 
as are defirous to eat them in 
ſpring, ſhould have them taken 
up in autumn, and preſerved in 
and. When the ſeeds are to be 
ſaved, ſome very firong and fine 
plants ſhould be left for it at four 
{et diſtance, and towards the end 
of Auguſt, or in the beginning of 
September the ſeeds will be ripe : 
they muit then be carefuily ga- 
thered, and dried 
cloth. They ſhould always be 
ſown the ſpring following, for 
they do not keep well. 
pASTURE, or PaSTURE-LAND, that 
reſerved for feeding cattle. 
Paſture-land is of ſuch advantage 
to huſbandry, that many prefer it 
even to corn-land, becauſe of the 
{mall hazard and labour that at- 
tend: it, and as it lays the foun- 
dation for moſt of the profit that is 
expected from the arable land, 
becauſe of the manure the cattle 
afford which are fed upon it. 
Where dung is not to be bought, 
as is often the caſe in places diſ- 
tant from large towns, the farmer 
is forced to proportion his arable 
to his paſture-land, in ſuch man- 
ner, that the cattle fed on the lat 
ter may be ſufficient for a ſupply 
of dung, ſo neceſſary for produ- 
eing the fruits of the former. Pa- 
tore: lands are of three kinds: 
1. The uplands: theſe lie ſo high 
45 not to be over flowed by rivers, 
or land- floods. 2. Thoſe low 
ds which lie near rivers and 
fens. And, 3. Thoſe that lie near 
the ſea. 
Paſture- land requires the refreſh- 
ment of dung, as well as the ara- 
le or corn-land ; but there is 
to be a difference made in the 
laying it on and ſpreading it. A 
row performs the once of 
ſpreading the dung on ploughed 


1 


ned to a foot diſtance, and care- 


on a coarſe 


PED 
lands ; but the beſt contrivance for 
paſtures, is, to lay the dung in 
{mall heaps, and draw over it a 
gate ſtuck full of buſhes. All 
dung that is laid on paſture-land, 
muſt be laid on in winter, that 
the rains may waſh its fatneſs 
into the ground before the ſun 
ſcorches it, or evaporates its good- 
neſs. Fine mould mixed with the 
dung, and ſpread with it over the 
land, is very good for paſtures ; 
for it 15 waſhed down to the 
very roots of the graſs, and gives 
them a new and fine ſoil juſt in 
thoſe places where it is moſt 
wanted. 
The beſt manure ſor paſture- land 
is the rotten bottoms of old hay- 
Racks; for theſe moulder away 
into a very rich ſoil, and are always 
full of vaſt quantities of ſeed, fal- 
len at times from the hay, which 
all grow when ſpread on the 
ground: and thus new nouriſh- 
ment, and a new ſet of plants are 
given at once to the exhauſted 
ground. But as particularly uſe- 
ful as this is for paſture-ground, 
it 15 as improper for corn-land, 
and ſhould by no means ever be 
ſuffered to mix with the manure 

for thoſe grounds; as it wil! then 
raiſe graſs and other plants, which 
though of uſe in the paſture are 
weeds among the corn. 

PAVIA, a ſpecies of Æſculus. See 
A.SCULUS. 

PEA, Piſum. See the article Prsum. 


Winged Pza, a ſpecies of Lotus. See 
Lorus. 


PEACH TREE, Perſica. See PER - 
ste. | 

PEAR TREE, Pyrus. See the ar- 
ticle Py cus. | 

Batchelor's Pear, a ſpecies of So- 
lanum. See the article Scr.anumM. 

PEDICLE, that part of a ftalk Which 
immediately ſuſtains a leaf, a 
flower, or a fruit, and is common- 
ly called a foot-ſlalk. 

PEDUNCLE ſignifies the foot ſaik 
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of a flower only,' as Petiole does 
the foot-ſtalk of a leaf. 

Peduncles are called Faſtigiate, 
when their lengths are ſo pro- 
portioned that the flowers which 
they ſupport form an even ſur- 
face. 

PEGANUM, the generical name of a 
plant, called in Engliſh Wild Sy- 
rian Rue. 

Characters. The Peganum is a 
genus of the order of the mono- 
gynia, belonging to the dodecan- 
dria claſs of plants; order 1. of 
claſs XI. the calyx is a perma- 
nent perianthium, compoſed of five 
linear, erect, acute leaves, of the 
length of the corolla; the corolla 
is compoſed of five petals, of an 
oval, oblong figure, and placed 
erecto- patent; the fruit is a cap- 
ſale, of a roundiſh, but ſome- 
what trigonal figure; it is com- 
ſed of three valves, and con- 
tains three cells; the ſeeds are nu- 
merous, oval, and pointed. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
two ſpecies. 1. Peganum, with 
many pointed leaves. 2. Pepa- 
num, with undivided leaves. 
Culture, The firit ſpecies 15 a na- 
tive of Syria, and the ſecond of 
Siberia ; they both have perennial 
roots and annual ſtalks, and may 
be propagated by ſeeds, which 

| ſhould be ſown 1a April upon a 

| bed of light earth. When the 

| ſtalks are decaved, the beds ſhould 
be covered with tanners bark, 
aſhes, ſaw-duit, or the like, to 
preſerve the young roots from 
froſt. In March following they 
may be taken up, and tranſplanted 
into a warm ſituation, and a dry 
ſoil, where they will continue ſe- 
veral years; and indeed they will 
grow in looſe ſand where ſcarce 

nan other plant can live. 

PELLITORY of Spain, a ſpecies of 
Anthemis. See the article Ax- 
THEMIS, 75 
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PENGUIN, or Ptxcvix 


Guinea PEER, Capſicum. See 


PENDULOUS FLowrzs, 


hang downward. ach a. 


of Bromelia. See 8 
dee 


PENNYROYAL, Pulegium. 
the article PuLEGrun. 
PENTAPETALOUS Fro WERS, ſuch 
as have five leaves. : 
PEONY, Pzonia. See P ONII. 
PEPO, a ſpecies of Cucurbita. See 


CUCURBITA. 
PEPPER-MINT, a ſpecies of Men. 

tha. See Mr. 
PePPER-WoRT, Lepidium. See Lz. 


PIDIU M. 


CAPSICUM. 

PERENNIAL, a term applied to 
thoſe plants whoſe roots will abide 
many years, whether they retain 
their leaves in winter or not; thoſe 
which retain their leaves are called 
Ever-greens, but ſuch as caſt their 
leaves are called deciduous, or 
perdifols. Some of theſe plants 
have annual ftalks, which die to 
the root every autumn, and ſhoot 
up again in the ſpring, to which 
Jungius gives the title of Radix 
Reſtibilis. 

PERESKIA, a ſpecies of Cactus. 
See the article CacTus. 

PERIANTHIUM, a flower-cup ſ- 
tuated cloſe to the fructifcation. 


It ſurrounds the lower part of the 


gower, and conſiſts of ſeveral 
leaves, or of one leaf divided into 
ſeveral ſegments. If it includes 
the ſtamina, and not the germe!, 
it is the perianthium of the flower 
if the germen, but not the ſta 
mina, the perianthinm of the fruit; 
but if it includes both, it is the 
perianthium of the fructification. 
See CALYX. 
PERICARPIUM, among botanils 
a covering or caſe for the ſeeds 
plants. It is the germen 15 
piſtil enlarged : there are no 
than nine ſpecies of 1 
1. A capſule. 2. A e 
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| ' A . 4. A legumen. have a ſupport, otherwiſe they will 
IF K 4 4 _ An trail on "Il ground, and faſten 
* 8. A berry. 9. A firo- round every plant in their reach: 
lus See the articles CapsuLE, the ſecond, third, and fourth ſpe- 
e. cies are natives of the Indies, and 
RICLYMENUM, a ſpecies of muſt be preſerved in a warm ſtove 
Lonicera. See the article Loxi- in this country; they may be pro- 
CERA. Nn by laying down their 
MRIPLOCA, Virginian Silk. anches in the manner directed 
Characters. The Periploca is a for the firſt ſpecies; or from ſeeds, 


e3 


long, ventricoſe 


genus of plants of the order of 
the digynia, belonging to the 
tandria claſs ; order 2. of claſs 
V. The calyx is a very ſmall pe- 
nanthium, divided into five oval, 
ent ſegments ; the corolla 
confiſts of a fingle, plain petal, 
divided into five oblong, linear, 
truncated, and emarginated ſeg- 
ments; the nectarium is very 
ſmall, and ſurrounds the center of 
the petal, and emits five crooked 
flaments from its fides, ſhorter 


than the ſegments of the corolla, 


and placed alternately with them; 
the fruit conſiſts of ty /o large, ob- 
follicles, each 
formed of a fingle valve, and con- 
taining one cell; the ſeeds are 
numerous, imbricated, and coro- 
nated with down; the receptacle is 
longitudinal, and capillary. 

ofecies. Of this genus Linnzus 
dilinguiſhes four ſpecies. 1. Pe- 


Aploca, with flowers hairy on 


their inſide. 2. Periploca, with 
inbricated ſpikes. 3. Periploca, 
with a hairy italk. 4. Periploca, 
wth narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 

Culture, The firſt f pecies is a na- 
we of Syria, and is a perennial 


Pant, which rarely ripens ſeeds in 


5 country; it is propagated by 


which ſhould be ſown upon a hot- 
bed, and when the plants are come 
up, they muſt be treated like other 


tender exotics. 

PERIWINKLE, Vinca. See the 
article Vinca. 

PERSICA, the Peach-tree, a ſpecies 
of Amygdalus. See the article 
AMYGDALUS. 

PERSIMON, a ſpecies of dioſpyros. 
See the aricle Drose YRos. 

PETALS, an appellation given to 
the flower leaves, or thoſe of which 
the corolla confiſts, in oppoſition 
to the folia or common green 
leaves of a plant: according to the 
number of petals it confiſts of; 
a corolla is ſaid to be monopeta- 
lous when it has a ſingle petal, di- 
petalous when it has two petals, tri- 
petaious when three, and polype- 
talous when many. 

PETER*'SWOR'T', Symphoricarpos, 

a ſpecies of Lonicera. See the ar- 
ticle LoxicERA. 

PETI OLE, the foot- ſtalk of a leaf, 
as peduncle is that of a flower. 
See PEDUNCLE. 


 PETROSELINUM, a ſpecies, or 


rather a variety of Apium. See 
APIUM. 


PETTY WHIN, Ononis. 
article Ononis. 


See the 


yung down the branches, which, PHASEOLUS, the Kidney-bear, 
155 Vhen they have put out roots, or French-bean. | 
* may be cut from the old plant, Characters. The Phaſeolus is 2 
| hs a planted where they are de- genus of the order of the decan- 
pned to remain, either in au- dria, belonging to the diadelphia 


11 after their leaves begin to 
» Or in ſpring, before they 
be in to ſhoot; they ſhould 
Planted where they may 


claſs of plants; order 3. of claſs 
XVII. The calyx is a perian- 
thium of one leaf, with two lips ; 
the upper lip is indented at the 

top. 


PH A 
top, and the under one is indented 
in three parts. The corolla is of 
the butterfly kind; the ſtandard 
is hea:t-ſhaped, obtuſe, emargi- 
nated, inclined, and ret exed on 
the ſides; the wings are oval, the 
length of the ſtandard; and the 
keel is narrow, and twiſted in a 
ſpiral, contrary to the ſun ; the 
fruit is a long pod witli a thick 
ſnell, ending in an obtuſe point, 
incloſing obioug, compreſſed, kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
eleven ſpecies, which afford innu- 
merable varieties; but there is 
ſcarce any one of them cultivared in 
the Englih gardens, except thoſe 
commonly raiſcd for the uſe of 
the table. 
Culture. There are at preſent 
three ſorts of Kidney beans propa- 
ated for the table in England. 
*heſe are, 1. Ihe common white 
or Dutch Kidney-bear. 2. The 
imaller Kidney-bean, commonly 
called tbe Batterſea Kidney-bean. 
And, z. The upiight ſort, called 
the tree Kidney-bean. The firſt 
ſort was ſometime ago greatly 
propagated in Englaud, and is ſtill 
in Holland: it grows very tall, 
and requires long ſtakes and poles 
to climb on, and its beans are 
conſiderably broad; this makes 
them leſs ſaleable in the markets, 
people ſuppoſing them to be old 
becauſe they are broad; and they 
are hence grown into diſuſe, tho? 
a much more valvable kind for 
eating than any other. The ſe- 
cond ſort, or Batterſea Bean, is 
what is more univerſally culti- 
vated; it never grows very tall 
nor rambles far, and the air can 
eaſily paſs between the rows, be- 
cauſe of its moderate growth; 
and this makes it bear plentifully 
and ripen well for table. It is 
the beſt taſted bean, except the 
laſt. The third, or tree Kidney- 
bean, is alſo a plentiful bearer, 


. 


except to 


PHEASANT'S EYE, Adonis. ** 
PHILADELPHUS, Mock- 


PHI 

and never rambles, by 

in form of a ſhrub; os 
are broader than the Batterſe 
kind, and are not ſo well tated 
They are all Propagated * 
ſeeds, which are to be put into 
the ground in the latter end cf 
March, or beginning of Apri 
for an early crop, but theſe ſhoula 
have a warm ſituation and a ry 
ſoil ; they muſt alſo be planted i 
a dry ſeaſon. The manner of 
Planting them is, to draw lines 
with a bough over the bed, 2 
two feet and a half diſtance, into 
which the ſeeds are to be dropped 
at about two inches aſunder, and 
the earth 15 to be drawn over then 
with the head of a rake, to corer 
them about an inch deep. Ina 
week aiter ſowing, the plants will 
appear, and the earth ſhoald be 
drawn up about their ſtaiks as they 
riſe up; for a few days after this 
they will require no farther car, 
kept clear fm 
weeds, and when the beans ap- 
pear, to have them gathered twice 
a week ; for if the beans are ſuf. 
fered to hang on too long. 
not only become of no value, nut 
they weakea the plant. Ide ff 
crop of Kidney-beans will contirue 
a month in good order; andt 
ſupply the table afterwards, ther 
ſhould be freſh ſowings in March, 
April, May, and June, the 1 
of which will continue till the 
froſts come to deſtroy them. Som 
raiſe their early crops on hot-beds; 
and this is to be done exaftly 
the ſame manner as the 

the early cucumbers. See the . 
ticle CUCUMBER. 


the article ApoNIs. 


Orangts 
or Pipe-Tree, common al 
Syringa. . } 
C * The Philadelpin | 
a genus of the order of the! 


| ico 
nozynia, belonging 10 3 . 


PHI 
andria claſs of plants; order 1. 
of claſs XII. The calyx is a per- 
manent perianthzum, formed of a 
jingle leaf, divided into four acu- 
minated ſegments; the corolla 
conſiits of four large, patent, 
roundiſh, emargina ted petals ; the 
fruit is an oval capſule, pointed at 
each end, and ſurrounded in the 
middle by the cup. It is com- 

ſed of four valves, and contains 
as many cells; the feeds are nu- 
merous, oblong and ſmall. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
only two ſpecies. 1. Philadel- 
phus, with leaves, ſomewhat in- 


dented, 2. Philadelphus, with 
entire leaves. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a 


ſhrubby plant, but the place where 
it grows naturally is uncertain : it 
is propagated by ſuckers, which 
ſhould be taken from the old 


plant in autumn, and planted in 


a nurſery, where they may remain 
a year or two till they have ob- 
tained ſtrength, after which they 
may be tranſplanted to the places 
m which they are defigned to re- 
main; they arc hardy, and will 
grow in almo any ſoil or ſitua- 
ion. The ſecond ſpecies is a 
native of Carolina, but is not to 
be met with in the Engliſh gar- 


dens. 


PHLLYREA, Mock Privet. 


Characters. The Phillyrea is a 
genus of the order of the mo- 


„ 
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Species, Of this genus Linnæus 
diſtinguiſnes no more than two 
{pecies. 1. Philiyrea, with ſpear- 
ſnaped leaves almoſt intire. 2. 
Phillyrea, with oval, heart-ſhaped; 
ſawed lear es. 

Culture. Theſe two ſpecies are 
trees nich riſe to che height of 
eighteen or twenty feet, and are 
natives of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe. They are propagated 
either from ſeeds or iayers : the 
proper time for laying them down 
is autumn. Let them be kept 
Clean from weeds, and in the au- 
tumn following taken off, and 
planted in a nurſery, where they 
may be trained three or four years 
in the manner they are intended 
to grow; after which they may be 
tranſplanted to the places where 
they are deſigned to remain, 
about the end of September, car- 
rying a good ball of earth to each 
plant. Let ſome mulch be laid 
upon the iurface of the ground to 
prevent its drying, and let the 


plants be ſupported by ſtakes till 


nopynia, belonging to the di- 


andria Cl of 


plants; order 1. 
of claſs II. 


The calyx is a ſmall 


permanent perianthium, conſiſting 


of a ſingle tubulated leaf, with 
ſour indentings at the edge, The 
corolla conſiits of a ſingle petal, 
which has ſcarce any tube. The 
limb is divided into four ſhort 

ments of an oval figure, revo- 
lute and acute. The fruit is a 
og berry, with one cell, in 


there is a ſingle, large, 
$loboſe ſeed. 8 


P 


they are well rooted in the earth. 
If the plants are propagated by 
ſeeds, they ſhould be fown in 
autumn, toon after they are ripe. 
They ſucceed beſt in pots or box- 
es, filled with light loamy earth, 
and placed under a garden- frame, 
where they ſhouid be protected 
from hard froſts, but be always 
expoſed to the open air in mild 
weather. In autumn, after the 
plants are come up, they ſhould 
be carefully taken out of the pots, 
and planted in a nurſery- bed, 
covering the ſurface with old tan, 
and afterwards let them be treated 
as directed for the layers. 


HILYCA, Daſtard Alaternus. 


Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants; 


order 1. of claſs V. The flow- 


ers are collected in a diſk, fitting 


in a common receptacle ; each 
| having 
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having a permanent calyx, com- 
poſed of three narrow, oblong 
leaves. The corolla conſiſts of an 
imperforated, ſingle, erect petal. 
The tube is conical, 
the length of the perianthium. 
The limb is cut into five ſeg- 
ments; and there is an acute 
ſcale at each diviſion, which 
join together within. The fruit 
is a roundiſh capſule with 
three lobes, compoſed of three 
valyes, and containing three cells ; 
the ſeeds are ſingle, roundiſh, 
2 on one ſide, and angu- 
ated on the other. 

Species. 
reckons three ſpecies. 1. Philyca 
with linear leaves, growing in 
whorls. 2. Philyca with narrow, 
aw]-ſhaped leaves, hairy at the top. 
3 Philyca with oval ſcattered leaves. 
Culture, Theſe are ſhrubby plants, 
and natives of Ethiopia. As they 
do not produce feeds in this coun- 
try, they are propagated by cut- 
tings planted in March, before 
the plants begin to ſhoot, or about 
the beginning of Auguſt. Let 
them be planted in pots, plunged 
into a moderate hot- bed, ſhaded 
from the ſun in the middle of the 
day, and gently watered. When 
they have taken root, they ſhould 
be planted each in a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, filled with ſoft, loamy earth, 


and afterwards treated like hardy 


exotics. 

PALOMIS, Sage · tree, or Jeruſalem 
Sage. 

Characters. The Phlomis is a genus 


of plants of the order of the gymnoſ- 


permia, belonging to the d:dynamia 


claſs; order 1. of claſs XIV. The 


calyx is a permanent perianthium, 
conſiſting of a fing'ie,tubulated, ob- 
long leaf, with five angles. The 
corolla is compoſed of one leaf of 
the ringent kind. The tube 1s 
oblong ; the upper lip is oval, 
forked, and inflexed. The un- 
der lip is cut into three ſegments, 
the middle one being large and 
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and of 


Of this genus Linnæus 


PHL 


obtuſe. There is no yer: 
the ſeeds which are oblon 
triquetrous, are four in n 


: ber 
and are contained in 3 
of the calyx. the bottom 
Species, The ſpecies of this plant 
are twelve in number. 1, Phlo. 
mis, with roundiſh, woolly, cre. 
nated leaves, and pointed inyo. 
lucra. 2. Phlomis, with ſpear. 
ſhaped involucra, and oval leave; 
hairy on the under-fide. z. Phlo. 
mis, with the lower leaves hear. 
ſhaped, woolly, and hairy on 
every fide. 4. Phlomis, with 
ſpear-ſhaped, woolly leaves, thoſe 
under the flowers oval, and briſtly, 
woolly involucra. 5. Phlomis, 
with“ leaves alternately winged, 
the lobes of which are j 
and with woolly cups. 6. Phlo- 
mis, with oval leaves, woolly 
on the underſide, and with the 
involucra divided into three 
parts. 7. Phlomis, with briftl, 
prickly involucra, oblong, oral 
rough leaves, and an herbaceous 
ſtalk. 
ſhaped, prickly involucra, rough, 
heart-ſhaped leaves, and an her- 
baceous ſtalk. 9. Phlomis, with 
ſomewhat ſawed leaves, flowers in 
heads, terminating the branches, 
and cups cut into eight ſegments. 
10. Phlomis, with narrow 1nv0- 
lucra, cups m_ * 2 
lip, and ſpear-ſhaped, ovated, 
— _— Phlomis, with or- 
ted leaves, and ten angled cups, 
cut into ſeven unequal ſegments 
12. Phlomis, with ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſawed leaves, naked, narrow tt 
volucra, and ten angled ps 
cut into ten ſegments. . 
Culture. All _ ſpecies of thi 
genus, are ornamental plants 
when properly diſpoſed in g 


iam - 
g and 


dens. The firſt ſort is a nadie 


of Sicily and Spain 3 the ſecond 


grows naturally in Portugal, - 
both are ſhrubby plants, ® x 
may be propagated by cuttns.' 


h 
theſe ſhould be planted . * 


8. Phlomis, with zul. 
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inning of ſummer. The next 


' ſpring let the plants be removed 


w the places where they are al- 
lotted to remain, which ſhould 
he a dry gravelly foil. The third 
fort is a native of the eaſt, and 
the fourth grows naturally in the 
futhern parts of Europe: both 
forts may be propagated by ſlips 
in the ſpring, and the plants re- 
quire a dry {oil, and a warm fitu- 


on. The fifth and fixth ſpecies . 


naturally in the Levant, and 
ze propagated by off-ſets from the 
root, planted in warm borders. The 
ſeventh fort is a native of Perſia 
and Tartary, and has a perennial 
root, and an annual ſtalk. * 1 

ated b rting of the 
— in 1 8 Py ſtalks 
begin to decay. The eighth ſpe- 
cies grows naturally in Siberia, 
and has a perennial root. This 


fort is propagated by ſeeds, which 


ſhould be ſown upon an eaſt bor- 
der in the ſpring. When the 
plants come up, let them be kept 
clean from weeds, and in autumn 
tranſplanted to the places in which 
they are deſigned to remain. They 
xe very hardy, and will grow in 
almoſt any ſoil, or ſituation. The 
math and tenth ſorts are natives 


of India, and may be propagated 


cuttings, planted in a warm 
ſituation, The eleventh ſpecies 
rows naturally at Surinam, and 


may be managed like the two 


ſpecies immediately preceding; 
and the twelfth ſort is a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and is 
2 ſhrubby plant, which may be 
Propagated like the firſt and ſe- 
cond forts, 


LOX, Baſtard Lychnis. 


baraFers. This is a genus of 


order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the Br 
V plants; order 1. of claſs 
* he calyx is a cylindric, 
4 angled perianthium, formed 
* lingle leaf, divided into five 
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Culture. 


pentandria claſs 


EL - 


ſegments at the edge, and per- 
manent. The corolla conſiſts of 
a ſingle petal, funnel-ſhaped ; the 
tube is cylindric, and longer than 
the cup; it is narrow below, and 
crooked ; the limb is plain, and 
divided into five roundiſh, equal, 
obtuſe ſegments, ſhorter than the 
tube. The fruit is an oval, but 
ſomewhat triangular capſule, form- 
ed of three valves, and containing 
three cells ; the ſeeds are fingle 
and oval. 

Species, The ſpecies of this ge- 
nus are nine in number. 1. Phlox, 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, rough 
at the borders, and flowers diſ- 
poſed in compound corymbuſes, 
2. Phlox, with heart-ſhaped, 
ſmooth leaves. 3. Phlox, with 
hairy, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and 
an upright ftalk, terminated by a 
corymbus of flowers. 4. Phlox, 
with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth. 
leaves, an erect ſtalk, terminated 
by a corymbus of flowers. 5. 
Phlox, with broad, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, placed alternately at the 
bottom, and a branching ſtalk. 
6. Phlox, with oval leaves, and 
ſingle flowers. 7. Phlox, with 
awl-ſhaped, hairy leaves, and 
flowers growing oppoſite to each 
other. 8. Phlox, with narrow, 
woolly leaves, and triple foot- 
ſtalks. 9. Phlox, with ſmooth 
ſetaceous leaves, and ſolitary 
flowers. 


Theſe plants are natives 
of North America, and have pe- 
rennial roots. 'They are propa- 
gated by parting of their roots in 
autumn, when the ſtalks begin to 
decay : they may be propagated 
alſo by cuttings, about the begin- 
ning of May, when the ſhoots 
from the roots are about four 
inches high. Theſe ſhould be 
cut off cloſe to the ground, and 
their tops ſhortened : they muſt 


be planted on a border of light 


loamy earth, and ſhaded f:um the 
ſun 


PIV ( 
fun till they have taken root; then 
let them be removed into a bed of 
good foil, and planted at the diſ- 
tarce of about fix inches every 
way, ob{erving to ſhade them from 
the fun, and to water them, till 
they have taken new root: after- 
wards let them be kept clean from 
weeds till autumn, and then tranſ- 
planted into the borders of the 
flower garden. 

PHU, a ſpecies of Valeriana. Sce 
the article VALENTANA. 

PHYSALIS, Winter-Cherry. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
plants of the order of the mono- 
gynia, belonging to the - pen- 
tandria claſs of plants; order 1. 
of claſs V. The calyx is a ſmall, 
five angled, ventricoſe peri- 
anthium, formed of a ſingle leaf, 
divided into five ſhort, acuminated 
ſegments at the edge, and perma- 
nent. The corolla conſiſts of a 
ſingle, wheel: ſlia 
tube is very ſhort; the limb is 
large, plicated, and divided into 
five ſhort, acute ſegments. The 
fruit is a ſmall berry, roundiſh, 
and con ta ir ing two cells. It is 
ſituated in the bottom of a large, 
hollow, colcured, and inflated 


caſe, which is formed of the pe- 
rianthium, extended to thoſe di- 


menſions, and cloſed at the ex- 
tremity. The receptacle is kid- 
ney-ſhaped, and duplicate; the 
ſeeds are numerous, kidney - ſnha- 
ped, and compreſſed. 

Species. Of this genus there ar 
nine ſpecies. 1. Phyfalis, with a 
ſhrubby ftaik, ere& branches, and 


flowers growing in clufters. 2. Phy- 
ſalis, with a ſhrubby ſtalk, flexible 


branches, and flowers growing 
in cluſters. 3. Fhyſalis with a 
ſhrubby ftalk, and oval woolly 
leaves. 4. Phyfalis, with heart- 
ſhaved,entire, obtuſe, rough leaves, 
and ſmooth peruis, 5. Phyſalis, 
vn ro leaves at a joint, being 
t.. ekengi, or common, offici- 


3:0. 


each planted in a ſeparate mall 


ped petal ; rhe 


inches high, they ſhould be tranſ- 


_ July, and placed in 2 warm bur 
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nal Winter cherry. 6, Þ 

branching Phyſalis he nal 
ſmooth branches. 
branching Phyſalis, with hain 


viſcous leaves, and nod4 
ſtalks. 4 


Culture. The five firſt ſpecies are 
perennial plants. The firſt one 
grows naturally in Mexico, Crete, 
and Spain, and is propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be town on 
a bed of light earth, the begin. 
ning of April. When the plans 
are two or three inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and 


pot, filled with earth out of 2 
kitchen-garden, and placed in 
the ſhade till they have taken ney 
root; afterwards let them be te- 
moved to a ſheltered fituation, 
where they may remain till the be- 
ginning of October, when they 
muſt be removed into the green. 
houſe, and there treated like other 
green-houſe plants. The ſecond 
ſpecies is alſo propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown upon a mode- 
rate hot-bed. When the plants hare 
four leaves, they ſhould be tran 
planted on a freſh hot-bed, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade them from the 
ſun, till they have taken new root; 
then let them have freſh aur ever 
day in mild weather, and be treat- 
ed like other exotic plants. When 
theſe are grown three ot four 


planted each in a ſeparate _ 
pot, filled with light, loamy es 1 
and placed in a frame upon 2" 
hot-bed, ſhading them from | 
ſun till they have taken nes _ 
They ſhould then be gradu : 
inured to bear the open 2 
which they may be rem 


uon; 


n r 
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don; here they may remain till 
the end of September, „hen they 

d be removed into ſhelter, 
1nd the firlt winter placed in a 
moderate ſtove; but when the 

nts have got ſtrength, they will 
lire through the winter in a good 

n houſe. The third ſpecies is 
f native of CurMao, and may be 

pagated by cuttings, which 
mult be planted in ſmall pots, fill- 
led with light, loamy carth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, 
nking care to ſhade them from 
the ſun, till they have taken root ; 
after which they ſhould be har- 
dened by degrees 3 and, about 
the beginning of July, removed 
into the open air, in a ſheltered 
ſtuation. When they have ob- 
ained ſtrength, let them be plant- 
ed each in a diſtin pot, and at- 
terwards treated as was directed 
for the laſt ſpecies ; this ſort very 
ſeldom ripens ſeeds in England. 
The fourth ſpecies is a native of 
Buenos Ayres, and is eaſily pro- 
pagated by parting of the roots, 


either in ipring or autumn : it 


muſt be planted in pots, and ſhel- 


tered in the winter under a hot-bed 
lame, from whence the plants may 


enjoy the free air in mild weather. 
The fifth kind is a native of India, 


nud is propagated either by ſeeds 


or by parting of the roots: it re- 
qures a ſhady fituation. The ſixth, 
ſerenth, eighth, and ninth ſpecies 
ve annual plants, and natives of 
both Indies : they may be propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
bun on a moderate hot-bed : 
vhen the plants are a little advan- 
cd, they ſhould be planted on a 
hot-bed, to bring them for- 
ward; and when they are grown 
* 8. let them be inured to bear 
open air, and afterwards tranſ- 
ted with balls of earth to their 
bose into a warm border, ob- 
Ming to water them till they 
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have taken root; after which they” 
will require no other cure but to 
be kept clear from weeds. 

Medicinal Uſes. The fifth ſpecies 
of this plant is uſed in medicine; 
the leaves are reckoned cooling, 


and the fruit is thought of great 
ſervice in the gravel and tone. 


PHYTOLACCA, the generical name 


of a plant, called in Engliſh Ame- 

rican Night- hade. | 
Characters. This is a genus of 
plants of the order of the decagy- 
nia, belonging to the decan- 
dria claſs; order 5. of claſs 
X. There 15 no calyx; the 
corolla conſiſts of ive roundiſh, 
patent petals, permanent, co- 
loured, and turned back at their 
extremities. The fruit is an orbicu- 
lated, depreſſed berry, with ten 
longitudinal, deep furrows, umbi- 


licated with the piſtils, and con- 


taining ten cells; the ſeeds are 
ſingle, ſmooth, and of a kidney- 
like ſhape. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
two ſpecies. 1. Phytolacca, with 
entire leaves. 2. Phytolacca, with 
ſawed leaves. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies of theſe 
plants grows naturally in Virginia 
and Mexico, and has a perennial 
root. The ſecond fort is a native 
of Malabar : they are propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be fowa 1a 


ſpring upon a moderate hot-bed : 


when the plants are come up, let 
them be tranſplanted to another 
hot-bed to bring them forward, 
obſerving to ſhade them from the 
ſun till they have taken new root ; 
after which they ſhould be treated 
as tender exotic plants; and in 
July tranſplanted into a warm 
border, or into pots, filled with 
light earth ; when they have 
taken root, let them be moderately. 
watered, and kept clean from weeds. 


PIMPERNEL, Anagallis. See the 


article AN AGALLIS. 
| PINE. 


Ground Pine, 
CHAMAPITYS. 


PIN 


See the article Pix us. 


Chamæpitys. See 


Pix E- Apr E, Ananas. See the article 


ANANAS. 


PINGUIN, or PenGuin. See PEN- 


GUIN, 


PINK, a ſpecies of Dianthus. See 


PINUS, the name of a 


diſtinguiſhes ten 


the article Di AR THus. 

genus of 
plants, which comprehends the 
Pinus, or Pine - tree, ſtrictly ſo 
called; the abies, or fir-tree, and 
the larix, or larch tree, three diſ- 
tin genera, according to other 
authors, 
Characters. 


This is a genus of 


the order of the monadelphia, be- 


longing to the monoecia claſs of 
plants; order . of claſs XX. The 
male flowers are diſpoſed in a ſcaly, 
conical bunch: there is no corolla ; 
the female flowers are collected in a 
common oval cone; there is no 
corolla; nor is there any pericar- 
pium; the ſeed is an oblong, oval 
nut, crowned with a wing, in- 
cluded in the rigid ſcale of the cone. 
Species. Of this grow: Linnæus 

pecies; but it 
Will more conveniently con- 
ſidered here under the generical 
diſtinction of former authors, by 


the name of the pine - tree, the fir- 
tree, and the larch- tree; each of 
which was thought to include many 


ſpecies. 


Culture. All ſorts of pines and 
firs, worth cultivating, particu- 
larly that called the Scotch fir, or 
Scotch pine, are propagated by 
The ripe cones of theſe 
trees are either to be expoſed to a 
proce heat, or ſoaked for twelve 
hours in warm water; after which 
the ſeveral cells will open, and the 
Theſe ſeeds ſhould 
never be taken out till the time 
of ſowing them, which is March. 
The ground they are to be ſown 


ſeeds. 


ſeeds fall out. 
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PINE-TREE. A ſpecies of Pinus. 


is to be levelled with a ſpade in 


PIN 


in, muſt be carefully tu 

ral times to deſtroy 8 
weeds. For a large planenden 
this is beſt done by ploughin . 
veral times; after this, the * 


ſmall ſpots at every fix feet ſage. 
in each of which ſpots, a 


twelve ſeeds are to be ſown, and 
covered with ſome of the fame 
mould broken fine, but not ſifted. 
then they are to be covered with 
a furze-buſh, or other fuch cover. 
ing ; and this is to remain for 
ſome time after the plants we 
come up, but they muſt not be 
covered too cloſe by it; when this 
covering is taken off, a little look 
earth is to be drawn about the 
ſtems of the plants, and a little 
furze ftuck about them, to k 

off the too great heat of the ſun. 
Uſually, from twelve ſeeds there 
are eight plants or thereabout, and 
theſe may be left ſtanding together, 
till the third year. In March or 
April, the third year after ſowny, 
the plants are to be removed to 
the place where they are to ſtand, 
and planted at eight feet ſquare 
diſtance, or greater, if delired. 
Two plants ſhould however be 
left in the plantation in each cul 
ter, and great care taken not to 
injure the roots of theſe. The 
others alſo muſt be taken up vil 
as much carth about their roots 28 
poſſible. When they are ſet i 
the new plantation, there muſt 
ſtakes fixt near them to tie the 
to, that the wind does not bio 
them down, and the roots mult be 
covered with litter, and they m 
have a gentle watering to 
the earth to their roots. I th 
weather prove very dry, this E 
be repeated two or three UG 
but a little at a time ; over 9 
ing kills all new fer tree . 
the cutting any of the heads 

branches of theſe of the m_ 


HoNv, or Prox v. 
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rind is a very dangerous thing. PISHAMIN, a ſpecies of Dioſpyroe⸗ 


Scotch-pine delights in a 
he ſoil #4 the ſide of a hill, 


but will alſo grow in gravel, and 


in any ground that is not too 


wet. 
The common fir loves a loamy 


ſtrong foil, and is a native of low 


fat grounds; and moſt of the 


American-firs and pines, love a 
looſe, moiſt ſoil. The ſilver fir, 
aud the manured-pine, love a dry 
ſituation, but muſt have a deeper 
foil than the Scotch-pine, and 
muſt be ſheltered from the north 
winds. The two trees left in each 
ſpot of the place where they were 
ſown, may be left together ſeven 


tree is to be carefully removed. 

The larch tree is alſo propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in March, on a bed of light carth, 
expoſed to the morning-ſun. The 


ſeed muſt be covered half an inch 


thick with fine light earth, and 
the beds watered at times, when 
the weather is over dry. In about 
fix weeks the plants will appear: 
they muſt at this time be carefully 
guarded from the birds, and not 
expoſed to the ſun or winds, and 
muſt be kept clear of weeds, and 
watered, In the latter end of 


April, the following year, they 


may be removed into beds of freſh 
earth, placing them at ten inches 
Gltance every way. They are to 
be kept here two years, and ſuch 


of them as ſeem to bend, muſt be 


tied up to a ſtake, to keep them 
upright. 'They may afterwards be 
Planted in the places where they 
we to remain. They thrive well 
on the ſides of barren hills, and 
make a yery pretty figure there. 


: See the ar- 
icle Prox x. 


HE. TREE, Syringa. See the ar- 


ticle STRING A. 


"PPERIDGE - BUSH, Berberis. 


the article BERBRRISs. 


years, then the leaſt flouriſhing 


See the article DiosPpYRoOs. 


PISTACIA, the name of a genus of 


plants, which comprehends the 
Piſtacia Nut-tree, the Furpentine- 
tree, and the Maſtick- tree. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the pentandria, belonging 
to the dioecia claſs of plants; order 
5. of claſs XXII. The calyx of the 
male flowers is a looſe, ſparſe amen- 
tum, conſiſting of ſmall ſcales, with 
one flower. The proper perian- 


thium is very ſmall, and divided 


into five ſegments. There is no 
corolla; the calyx of the female 
flowers is a very ſmall perian- 
thium, divided into three ſeg- 
ments; there is no corolla; the 
fruit is a dry, oval drupe ; and the 
ſeed .an oval, ſmooth berry, or 
nut. 

Species. Of this genus, Linnæus 
reckons fix ſpecies, 1. Piſtacia, 
with trifoliate leaves. 2. Piſtacia, 


with winged, trifoliate, and almoſt 


round leaves. 3. Piſtacia, with 
unequa), winged leaves, the lobes 
of which are ſomewhat oval, and 
recurved, being the Piſtacia tree. 
4. Piſtacia, with unequal, winged 
leaves; the lobes of which are 


oval and fſpear-ſhaped, or the 


Terebinthus, or common Turpen- 
tine-tree. 5. Piſtacia, with ab- 
rupt, winged leaves, and ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes, or the Lentiſcus, or 


common Maſtick- tree. 6. Piſtacia, 


with winged, deciduous leaves, the 
lobes of which are oval. 
Culture, All theſe kinds are ſhrub- 
by plants : the firſt ſpecies is a 
native of Sicily ; the ſecond grows 
naturally in the ſouth of France ; 
the third in Perſia, Arabia, Syria, 
and India ; and the fourth in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, in the 
northern parts of Africa, and in 
India: they are propagated by the 
nuts, which ſhould be ſown in 
pots, filled with light kitchen- 
A a garden 
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garden earth, and plunged into 
a moderate hot- bed, to bring up 
the plants ; which, when they ap- 
pear, ſhould have a large ſhare of 
air admitted to them, and by de- 
grees be hardened to bear the open 
air, to which they ſhould be ex- 
poſed about the beginning of 
June. In autumn they ſhould be 
placed under a hot-bed frame. In 
the ſpring, before the plants be- 
gin to ſhoot, let them be tranſ- 
planted each into a ſeparate pot, 
and as ſoon as they begin to 
ſhoot, let them be gradually har- 
dened, and placed abroad again. 
Thus they may be kept in pots, 
three or four years, till they have 
got ſtrength, during which time 
they ſhould be ſheltered in winter; 
afterwards they may be turned 
out of the pots, and planted in 
the full ground in a ſheltered fitu- 
ation : they flower and produce 
fruit in this country, but the fruit 
never ripens here. The fifth ſpe- 
cies is a native of Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, and is generally pro- 
pagated by laying down the 
young branches; which, when 
they have put out roots, ſhould 
be cut off from the old plants, and 
each traniplanted into ſeparate, 
ſmall pots. They muſt be ſhel- 
tered in winter, and in ſummer 
placed abroad in a warm ſituation, 
and treated in the ſame way as 
other hardy kinds of green-houſe 
plants. This kind may be alſo 
' propagated by ſeeds, in the man- 
ner ditected for the preceding 
plants. 'The fixth is a native of 
Jamaica, and will require a warm 
liove in this country. 

PISTIL, Piſtillum, ſignifies the fe- 
male organ of generation in 
plants; it conſiſts of three parts, 


the germen, ſtyle, and ſtigma; 


the germen ſupplies the place of 
an uterus in plants, and is of va- 
rious ſhapes, but always ſituated 
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and ſhaped 
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at the bottom of the yig; 

contains the — 7 
ſtyle is a part of various forms ry 
but always placed on the germen: 
and the ſtigma is alſo of variou; 
figures, but always placed on the 
top of the ſtyle, or, if that be 
wanting, on the top of the germen. 


PISTOL&CHla, a ſpecies of Aff 


tolochia. See AR1STOLOCHiy,, 


PISUM, the Pea. 


Characters. This is a genus of 
plants of the order of decandriz 
belonging to the diadelphia cla; 
order 3. of claſs XVII. The calyxiz 
permanent perianthium, conſiſting 
of one leaf, cut into five ſegment, 
The two upper ones being broadef. 
The corolla is of the butterfy 


kind, and conſiſts of four petal; 


the ſtandard is broad, heart-ſhaped, 


_ reflexed, indented, and ending in 


a point; the two wings are round- 
iſn, connivent, and ſhorter than 
the ſtandard ; the keel is con- 
preſſed, ſhorter than the wings, 
like a half moon; the 
fruit is a large, long taper pod, 
terminated by a ſharp riſing point 
compoſed of two valves, and con- 
taining one cell ; the ſeeds ar 
numerous and globoſe. 
Species. There are four ſpecies af 
this genus. 1. Piſum, with the 
lower ſtipulæ, roundiſh and i. 
dented, with taper foot-ſtalks, and 
many flowers on a foot: talk, c 
the common, or garden-pea. % 
Piſum, with trifoliate foot-ſtalks 
indented ſtipulæ, and one flow! 
on a foot-ſtalk. 3. Piſum, with 
foot-ſtalks plain on their 5 
ſide, an angular ſtalk, arrow-IK 
ſtipulæ, and foot-ſtalks * 
many flowers. 4. Piſum, * 
membranaceous, running 
ſtalks, having two leaves, and ot 
flower on a foot-ſtalk. 
Culture. There are A * 
riety of Garden Peas, yo . 
vated in this country, 
d in bY: ig 
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alinguiſned by different names; 


and az many people are deſirous 
of having them very early, it is a 
common practice to raiſe them on 
dot beds. The method of doing 


this, is to ſow the peas under warm 


of Otober. When the plants are 
come vp, their ſtalks are to be 
kept earthed up, and thus they 
are to remain till the beginning of 
February, covering them againſt 
the ſevere froſt with peaſe-haulm, 
cr other light covering. In Janu- 
ay or February a moderate hot- 
bed muſt be made : the dung 
hould be laid about two feet 
thick, and carefully beat down, 
aud covered about ſix inches deep 


nne 
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the frames have been ſet on about 
four days, the plants mult be 
planted in the earth, at about a 
foot diſtance in rows, and placed 
in each row, at about two inches 
one from another. They muſt be 
watered and ſhaded till they have 
taken root, and then they muſt 
have as much air as poſſible; and 
hen they begin to fruit, they 
muſt be watered more frequently 
than before, which will ocaſion 
tieir producing a larger quantity 
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q of fruit. The common Dwart- 
* pra is the fort always uſed on this 
= occaſion, as all the reſt ramble 


oo much in their ftalks. The 
brit fort of pea, which ſhould be 

n to ſucceed thoſe on the hot- 
beds, is the hotſpur, of which the 


+ F 


5 gudeners reckonthree or four ſorts, 
The which differ very little from each 
ring other; but that called the Golden- 
ith (pur, is uſually preferred to the 
eſt. Theſe ſhould be ſown © 
00t OU e 1OW n 
m Bw borders in October, as thoſe 
| intended for the hot-bed, and 
1 ueated every way in the ſame man- 
gli ner; but in ſpring theſe are ſub- 
ae * be deſtroyed by ſlugs and 


on vermin ; the beſt method of 
toying which, is to flake a 
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hedges or walls, about the middle 


with light freſh earth; and when 
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little lime, and throw over the 
earth among the plants. For fear 
of this crop miſcarrying by the 
ſeverity of weather, it is always 
proper to ſow two others after this, 
at the diſlance of a fortnight each; 
and after this there ſhould be 
no others ſowed till the end of 
January; and after theſe there 
ſhould be others at the beginning 
and end of February. To ſucceed 
theſe, which will ſupply the table 
with early peaſe, the Spaniſh Mo- 
rotto, which is a large pea, and a 
very plentiful bearer, ſhould be 
ſowed in rows on a clear plat of 
ground; the rows ſhould be two 
feet and a half diſtant, and the 
peaſe dropt at an inch or two a- 
ſunder ; theſe muſt be all very 
carefully covered two inches deep 
with carth, and the rooks, mice, 
&c. prevented from getting at 
them. A fortnight after this, ano- 
ther ſpot ſhould be ſowed with 
this or ſome other large pea, and 
this continued every fortnight till 
the beginning of June. 

The common white-pea ſucceeds 
beſt in a light land, ſomewhat rich: 
the time of ſowing them is in the 
middle of April. Three buſhels 
are the common allowance for an 
acre ; and they kill the weeds a 
land is ſubject to, better than any 
other crop. In Staffordſhire they 
ſow the garden rouncevals in fields, 
and they grow and yield very 
well, though they are left trailing 
upon the ground without any ſup- 
port of ſticks. The white and 
rouncevyal-pea, are only to be ſown 
with a broad caſt, and harrowed 


in; but the common grey-pea, 


which is more frequently ſown in 
fields than either of them, muft 
be ſown under farrow, and de- 
lights moſt in a cold wet clay; 
theſe are to be ſown in February; 
and th2 common quantity of ſeed 
is two buſhels to an acre. The 
blue pea is the beſt kind for light 

Aaz ſandy 
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ſandy land, and is to be ſown early; any other cauſe, it happens to 
all peaſe love land manured with and periſh, as frequently hap rot 
lime or with marle. In Suffolk inelms, the tree is found to * 
they plough up their lays in the full as well without it, 2 al 
beginning of March, and turning it is of no effential uſe in dc. 
the turf well, they have a croſs- tion. * 
ſtick ſet with iron pegs, which PLANE-TREE, Platanus. See the 
they ſtrike down with their feet: article PLaTanus. 
theſe pegs make holes an even diſ- PLANT is defined to be ano 
tance; into which they have boys 


aruca! 


and girls following to put the peaſe 
ſingly, till all the land is ſet. As 
ſoon as this crop is cut, they 
plough the land a- croſs, and har- 
rowing it well, they plough it a- 
gain, and fow it about Mi- 
chelmas with wheat, and the next 
year with barley, then with oats : 
after which the land requires new 
Improvement. 

The ſecond ſpecies grows wild a- 
mong the corn in ſeveral parts of 
Europe, and 1s an annual plant as 
well as the preceeding fort. The 
third ſpecies is a perennaal plant, 
and grows wild in ſundry places 
near the ſea, in ſeveral ports in 


body, deſtitute of ſenſe an ſpon- 
taneous motion, adhering to aud. 
ther body in ſuch a manner 23 0 
2 from it its nouriſhment, aud 
aving power of propagating it. 
ſelf by ſeeds. . 
As to the parts of which a plat 
conſiſts, they are the root, falk, 
leaf, flower, and fruit. See Roor, 
STALK, &C. 
Plant and vegetable are pretty nex 
terms ſynonymous, every plat 
being a vegetable. Now Dr. Boer- 
haave defines a vegetable to be: 
body generated of the earth, or 
ſomething arifing of the earth, to 
which it adheres, or is connected, 
by parts called roots, through 


the north parts of Europe. The which it receives the matter of is — 
fourth kind is an annual plant, nouriſhment and increaſe; and 5 
growing naturally among the corn conſiſts of juices and veſſels fei-. Tre 
in Crete and Italy. They may be bly diſtinct from each other: a, pre 
propagated like the common pea. a vegetable is an organical boi * * 
PITCHUMON PLUM, a ſpecies compoſed of veſſels and juices eie. cart 
of Dioſpyros. See the article Di- ry where diſtinguiſhable from ea ef 


OSPYROS. 

PITH, in vegetation, the ſoft 
ſpungy ſubſtance contained in the 
central parts of plants and trees. 
As the ſubſtance of the trunk in 
trees, ſays Boerhaave, becomes more 
woody, the pith is compreſſed, 
and ſtraitened to ſuch a degree, 
that it wholly diſappears. It is 
plain from this, chat the office of 
the pith in vegetation, cannot be 
very great, ſince it is not of per- 
petual duration. By its ſpungy 
ſtructure, it ſeems fitted to re- 
ceive any ſuperfluous moiſture, that 


might tranſude through the pores 
of the woody fibres. If, by the 


exceſs of ſuch moiſture, or from 


tion furniſhes a juſt and adequate 


other; to which body grow 100 
or parts, whereto it adheres, 

from which it derives the matter" 
its life and growth. This dels 


idea of a vegetable; for by is 
conſiſting of diftint veſſels ant 
juices, it is diſtinguiſhed from 
foffil ; and by its adhering to anc 
ther body, from which it derine 
its nouriſhment, and being & 
titute of ſenſation, it is ſufictn 
ly diſtinguiſhed from an am 
The veſſels, or containing 11g 
of plants, conſiſt chiefly of | 
bound or connected together | 
oil, as a gluten 3 which being 


hauſted by fire, air, 28% 


0r my 
I 
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the plant moulders, or re- 
= ane. into its earth or duſt : 
hat it muſt be owned, that water, 
air, ſalt, and ſulphur or ol, are 
ikewiſe conſtituent parts of plants, 
fnce they can be all obtained by a 
well managed analyſis. The root, 
or part whereby plants are con- 
nefted to their matrix, and by 
which they receive their nutritious 
ice, conſiſts of an infinite num- 
ber of abſorbent veſſels, which be- 
ing diſperſed through the inter- 
fices of the earth, attract or im- 
bibe the juices of the ſame ; con- 
quently, every thing in the earth 
that is difloluble in water, is liable 
to be imbibed, as air, ſalt, oil, 
and fumes of minerals, metals, 
&. and of theſe plants do really 
conſiſt. 
The motion of theſe nutritious 
juices is not unlike that of the 
blood in animals, being effected 
by the action of the air. 
LANTING is ſetting a tree or 
plant taken from its proper place, 
in a new hole or pit; throwing 
freſh earth over its root, and fil- 


ling up the hole to the level of 


the ſurface of the ground. 

The firſt thing in planting is to 
prepare the ground before the 
trees or plants are taken out of the 


earth, that they may remain out 


of the ground, as ſhort a tjme as 


poſſible, and the next is to take 


up the trees or plants in order to 
their being tranſplanted. In ta- 
oy up the trees, carefully dig 
Way the earth round the roots, 
bo as to come at their ſeveral parts 


o cut them off; for if they are 


m out of the ground without 
care, the roots will be broken 


bruiſed to the great injury of 


0 trees. When you have taken 
m up, the next thing is to pre- 
K. them for planting by pruning 
Toots and heads. And firſt, as 


to the ro * | f | 
uh e ; all the ſmall fibres 
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cut off, as near to the 
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place from whence they are pro- 


duced, as may be, except they 
are to be replanted immediately 


after they are taken up. Then 
prune off all the bruiſed or broken 
roots, all ſuch as are irregular, 
and croſs each other, and all down- 
right roots, eſpecially in fruit- 
trees ; ſhorten the larger roots in 
proportion to the age, * ſtrength, 
and nature of the tree; obſerving 
that the walnut, mulberry, and 
ſome other tender-rooted kinds, 
ſhould not be pruned fo cloſe as 
the more hardy ſorts. of fruit and 
foreſt-trees: in young fruit trees, 
ſuch as pears, apples, plumbs, 
peaches, &c. that are one year 
old from the time of their bud- 
ding or grafting, the roots may 
be left only about eight or nine 
inches long; but in older trees, 
they muſt be left of a much great- 
er length : but this is only to be 


underſtood of the larger roots; 


for the ſmall ones myſt be chiefly 
cut quite out, or pruned very 
ſhort. 

The next thing is the pruning of 
their heads, which muſt be diffe- 
rently performed in different trees; 
and the deſign of the trees 
muſt alſo be conſidered : thus if 
they are deſigned for walls or 
eſpaliers, it is beſt to plant them 
with the preateſt part of their 
heads, which ſhould remain on till 
they begin to ſhoot in the ſpring, 
when they muſt be cut down to 
five or ſix eyes, at the ſame time 
taking care not to diſturb the roots. 
But if the trees are deſigned for 
ſtandards, you ſhould prune off 
all the ſmall branches cloſe to the 
place where they are produced, 
as alſo the irregular ones which 
croſs each other ; and after hav- 
ing diſplaced theſe branches, you 
ſhould alſo cut off all ſuch parts 
of branches, as have by any ac- 
cident been broken or wounded ; 
but by 1:5 means cut off th: ain 


Aaz leading 
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leading ſhoots which are neceſſary 
to attract the ſap from the root, 
and thereby promote the growth 
of the tree. Having thus prepa- 
red the trees for planting, you 
muſt now proceed to place them 
in the earth; but firſt, if the trees 
have been long out of the ground, 
ſo chat the fibres of the root are 
dried, place them eight or ten 
hours in water, beſore they are 
planted, with their heads erect, 
and the roots only immerſed there- 
in, which will ſwell the dried veſ- 
ſels of the roots, and prepare them 


to imbibe nouriſhment from the 


earth. In planting them, great 
regard ſhould be had to the na- 
ture of the foil; for if that be 
cold and moiſt, the trees ſhould 
be planted very ſhallow; and if it 
be a hard rock or gravel, it will 
be better to raiſe a hill of earth 
where each tree is to be planted, 
than to dig into the rock or gra- 
vel, and fill it up with earth, 
as is too often practiſed, by 


which means the trees are plant- 


ed, as it were in a tub, and 
have but little reom to extend 
their roots. The next thing to 
be obſerved is, to place the trees 
in the hole in ſuch a manner that 
the roots may be about the ſame 
depth in the ground, as before 
they were taken up; then break 
the earth fine with a ſpade, and 
ſcatter it into the hole, ſo that it 
may fall in between every root, 
that there may be no hollowneſs 
in the earth : then having filled up 
the hole, gently tread down the 
earth with your fcet, but do not 
make it to hard; which is a great 
fault, eſpecially if the ground be 
ſtrong or wet. 

Having thus planted the trees, 
they ſhould be {aitened to flakes 
d:iven into the ground, to pre- 
vent their being diſplaced by the 
wind, and ſome mulch laid about 


the ſurface of the pround about 


„ 


planted againſt walls, 


ſition of the 
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as to ſuch as an 


their roots 
t five or fix 


their roots: 


ſhould be placed abou 
inches from the wall, to which 
their * N be nailed 10 
revent their being b 

the wind. a. 1 
The ſeaſons for planting are ya. 
rious, according to the different 
forts of trees, or the ſoil in which 
they are planted; for the tree; 
whoſe leaves fall off in winter 
the beſt time is the beginning of 
October, provided the foil be dry; 
but if it bz a very wet foil iti 
better to defer it till the latter 
end of February, or the beginning 
of March; and for many kinds 
of ever-greens, the beginning of 
April is by far the beft ſeaſon; 
though they may be ſafely removed 
at Midſummer, provided they ar 
not to be carried very far; but 
you ſhould always make choice of 
a cloudy wet ſeaſon. 

For other obſervations on plant- 
ing, ſee the articles Nukskzr, 
KiTcnex- GaRDEN, O&RCaand, 
GRoveE, &c. 


Rever/: PLAN TIN, a method of 


planting in which the natural po- 
plant, or {toot, 1 
inverted ; the branches being ſet 
into the earth, and the root rearel 
into the air. Dr. Agricola men- 
tions this monſtrous method 
Planting, which he found to ſuc- 
ceed very well in moſt or all fors 
of fruit-trees, timber- trees, &. 
Bradley affirms that he has ſeen! 
lime-tree in Holland, grown 
with its firſt roots in the air, W 

had ſhot out branches in git 
plenty, at the ſame time that i- 
firſt branches produced roots, * 
fed the tree. Mr. Fairchild 

Hoxton, has practiſed the ſame 
with us; and gives the follows 
directions for performing " 
Make choice of a young tree“ 
one ſhoot, of alder, elm, . 
or any other tree that eaſily 4 
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wot by laying, bend the ſhoot 
atly down into the earth, and 
ſo let it remain till it has taken 
root; then dig about the firſt root, 
and raiſe it gently out of the 
„ound, till the ſtem be nearly 
upright, and ſtake it up. Then 
e the roots now erected in the 

air from the bruiſes, and anoint the 
pruned parts with a compoſition 
of two ounces of turpentine, four 
ounces of tallow, and four ounces 
of bees-wax, meited together, and 
applied pretty warm. Afterwards 


- prune off all the buds or ſhoots 


that are upon the ſtem, and dreſs 
the wounds with the ſame compo- 
fition, to prevent any collateral 
ſhootings that might ſpoil the 
beauty of the ſtem. 
PLASHING, a term uſed by our 
farmers to expreſs an operation 
performed at certain times upon 
their quickſet-hedges, in order to 
aſiſt their growth and continu- 
ance. 'This operation 15 perform- 
ed ſometimes in October, but 
more uſually in February; and 
this is by much the better ſeaſon 
for it. Suppoſe a hedge to be of 
twenty or thirty years growth, and 
full of old ſtubs as well as young 
ſhoots, this is the kind of hedge 
that requires plaſhing moſt of all. 
The old ſtubs muſt be cut off 
within two or three inches of the 
ground, and the beſt and longeſt 
of the middle ſized ſhoots mult be 
to lay down. Some of the 
trongeſt of theſe muſt alſo be left 
io aniwer the purpoſe of ſtakes. 
Theſe are to be cut off to the 
height at which the hedge is in- 
tended to be left; and they are 
to ſtand at ten feet diſtance one 
om another : when there are not 
Proper thoots for theſe at the due 
Uſtances, their places muſt be ſup- 
lied with common ſtakes of dead 
wood. The hedge is to be firſt 
inned, by cutting away all thoſe 
dots which are intended to be 


1 
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uſed either as ſtakes, or the other 
work of the plaſhing: the ditch 
is to be cleaned out with the ſpade: 
the ditch muſt be now dug as at 
firſt, with ſloping ſides each way; 
and when there is any cavity on 
the bank on which the hedge 
grows, or the earth has been waih- 
ed away from the roots of the 
ſhrubs, it is to be made good by 
facing it, as they expreſs it, with 
the mould dug from the upper 
part of the ditch ; all the reſt of 
the earth dug out of the ditch is 
to be laid upon the top of the 
bank, and the owner ſhould look 
carefully into it that this be done; 
for the workmen, to ſpare them- 
ſelves trouble, are apt to throw as 
much as they can upon the face of 
the bank; which being by this 
means overloaded, is foon waſhed 
off into the ditch again, and a 
very great part of the work un- 
done again, whereas what is laid 
on the top of the bank always 
remains there, and makes a good 
fence of an indifferent hedge. In 
the plaſting the quick, two ex- 
tremes are to be avoided; theſe 
are, the laying it too low, and the 
laying it too thick: this makes 
the fo run all into the ſhoots, 
and leaves the plaſhes without ſuf- 
ficient nouriſhment ; which, with 
the thickneſs of the hedge, finally 
kills them. The other extreme of 
laying them too high, 1s equally 
to be avoided; for this carries up 


all the nouriſhment into the plaſhes, 
and ſo makes the ſhoots ſmall and 


weak at the bottom, and, conſe- 


quently, the hedge thin. This is 
a common error in the north of 
England. The beſt hedges made 
any where in England, are thoſe 
of Hertfordſhire; and they are 
plaſhed in a middle way between 
the two extremes, and the cattle 
are by that prevented both from 
cropping the young ſhoots, and 
from going through ; and a new 

Aa 4 and 


ſelf. When the 
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and vigorous hedge ſoon forms it- 
ſhoot is bent 
down that is intended to be plaſh- 
ed, it mult be cut half way through 
wich the bill: the cut muſt be 
gien floping, ſomewhat down- 
warcis, and then it is to be wound 
about the flakes, and after this its 
ſuperfluous branches are to be cut 
Ott, as they ſtand out at the ſides 
of the hedge. 
or two the field where a new hedge 
is made can be ploughed, it will 
thrive the better for it ; but if the 
ſtubs are very old, it is beſt to cut 
them quite down, and to fecure 
them with good dead hedges on 
bot}: ſites, till the ſhoots are grown 
up from them ſtrong enough to 
plaſn; and wherever void ſpaces 
are ſcen, new ſets are to be plant- 
ed to fill them up. A new hedge 
raiſed from ſets in the common 
way, generally requires plaſhing 
ab-;ut eight or nine years after. 


PLATANIS, the Plane-tree. 


CharaFerss This is a genus 
che order of the polyan- 
dria, belonging to the monoecia 
claſs of plants; order 8. of claſs 
XXI. The calyx of the male 
flower is a catkin of a round- 
iſh figure; the corolla is ſcarce vi- 
uble; the ſtamina are oblong, co- 
loured filaments; which are termi- 
nated by four-cornered ſummits. 
In the female flowers the calyx 1s 
alſo a eloboſe amentum; the co- 
rolia conſiſts of ſeveral oblong, 
concave, club- ſnaped petals, with 
ſeveral awl- ſnaped germina fitting 
upon the ſtyles, crowned by re- 
curved ſtigmas; there is no pe- 
ricarpium; the fruits are collected 
in a large ball; the ſeed is round- 
iſh, fitting upon a. briſtly ſtyle, 
and ſurrounded with downy hairs. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
two ſpecies. I. Platanus, with 
kand-th-ped leaves. 2. Platanus, 
«ih loiated leaves. 


Caiiire, The firſt of theſe ſpe- 
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If for the firſt year 


PLU 
cies is à native of the p. 
and the laſt grows — 
North America. They are tre 
which arrive to a prodigious m 1 
nitude, and make a moſt noble 
appearance. The firſt ſort is pro- 
pagated either from ſeeds or lay. 
ers; the layers will take def, © 
about a year, when they ſhould 
be cut off from the old trees, and 
planted in a nurſery, where they 
may remain two or three years to 
get ſtrength ; and then ſhould he 
tranſplanted to the places in which 
they are deſigned to remain, It is, 
however, obſerved, that the plants 
thus raiſed ſeldom make fach 
ſtraight trees as thoſe which ar 
produced from ſeeds, which ſhould 
be fown in a moiſt, ſhady fituz- 
tion, ſoon after they are ripe; the 
ſecond ſpecies, which is called the 
Virginian Plane-tree, will grow ex- 
tremely well from cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted about the be- 
ginning of October, upon a moil 
foil, and ſhould be watered in dry 
e aeg in which caſe they vil 
make a prodigious progreſs, and 
in a few —_— —. having been 
planted, will afford noble trees for 
planting avenues, and other ſhady 
walks. Both ſpecies thrive belt 
in a moiſt ſoil, and near rvulets 
of water. | | 

PLOUGHMAN'S SrIkENARD. See 

 SPIKENARD. — 

PLUM, a fleſhy veſſel, incloſing 2 
hard, brittle ſhell, in which is one 
or two ſeeds. 


PLrum-TREE, a ſpecies of Prunus. 


See PRxuxus. 
Bay Pl uu, Pfidium. See Psiiun. 
Indian Date PLum, a ſpecies of Di- 
oſpyros. See the article Dios r- 
ROS, 
Pitchumon PLUM, another ſpecies of 
Dioſpyros. See DiosPYROS: F 
PLUMBAGO, the generical name 
a plant called in Engliſh 
wort, 


Char acters. This is à genus 
"WF plan 


ald 
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nuts of the order of the mono- 
dnia, belonging to the pen- 
-ndria Claſs ; order 1. of claſs 
v. The calyx is a ſcabrous, 
manent perianthium, conſiſting 
of one leaf, of an ovate oblong, 
uubulated figure, five-cornered, 
and divided at the extremity into 
fve ſegments 3 the corolla con- 
its of a ſingle, funnel-ſhaped pe- 
tal; the tube is cylindric, but nar- 
roweſt above, and longer than the 
cup ; the limb 1s divided into five 
oval, ere, patent ſegments ; there 
js no PETICATPIUM 3 the ſeed is fin- 
ple, of an oval figure, and includ- 
ed in the — 4 
Species, Of this genus there are 
two ſpecies. 1. Plumbago, with 
leaves embracing the ſtalks. 2. 
Plumbago, with the leaves on 
foot-ſtalks. 
Culture, Both theſe plants have 
perennial roots; the firſt ſpecies is 
a native of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, and is propagated by 
parting of the roots, at any time 
when the weather is mild, from 
the decay of the ſtalk in winter, 
till it begins to ſhoot in the ſpring: 
it ſhould have a light ſoil and a 
warm ſituation; the roots ſhould 
be allowed room to ſpread, and 
the ſtalks ſhould be ſupported. 
The ſecond ſpecies grows na- 
turally in both the Indies, and 
1s propagated by feeds, which 


ſhould be ſown upon a good hot- 


in the ſpring: when the 
plants are fit to be removed, they 
Ih2uld be planted each into a ſe- 
parate ſmall pot, filled with light, 
loamy earth, and plunged into a 
hot tan-bed. Let them be ſhaded 
from the ſan till they have taken 


new root, and afterwards treated 
like tender exotics. 


OD, a fort of pericarpium, con- 


ting of two valves, which open 
from the baſe to the point, and are 
kparated by a membranaceous par- 


a 


POINCIANA, a 


j ot 
tition, from which the ſeeds hang 
by a kind of funiculus umbilicalis. 


PODOPHYLLUM, Duck's-foot, or 


May- apple. 

Characters. The Podophyllum is 
a genus of the order of the mo- 
nogynia, belonging to the polyan- 
dria claſs of plants; order 1. 
of claſs XIII. The calyx is a 
three-leafed perianthium, in form 
of a ſpatha; it is large, coloured, 
hollow, erect, and deciduous; 
the corolla conſiſts of nine hol- 
low, rounded petals, folded or 


plicated at the rim, and ſmaller 


than the cup; the fruit is a cap- 
ſule, of an oval figure, containing 
only one cell, and crowned with a 
ſigma ; the ſeeds are numerous, 
and roundiſh, and the receptacle 
free. 

Species, Of this genus there 
are two ſpecies. 1. Podophyl- 
lum, with target-ſhaped leaves, 
having lobes. 2. Podophyllum, 
with half heart-ſhaped leaves, two 
growing at a joint. 
Culture, Theſe two ſpecies are 
natives of North America, and 
have perennial creeping roots, 
which propagate the plants ſo faſt 
that few perſons are at the trouble 
of ſowing the ſeeds; they require 


a light, loamy foil, and a ſhady 


ſituation. 

genus of plants 
called in Engliſh Barbadoes Flow- 
er- fence, or Spaniſh Carnations. 
Charaters. 
plants of the order of the mono- 
gynia, belonging to the decan- 
dria claſs; order 1. of claſs 
X. The calyx is an oblong, 
lax, hollow, deciduous perian- 
thium, compeſed of five leaves, 


of which the lower one 15 larger 


than the reſt, and declinate ; the 


corolla is formed of five petals, _ 


and is unequal ; the four upper 
etals are roundiſh, and nearly 


equal; the filth is larger, difform, 
| RE and 


This is a genus of 
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and crenated ; the fruit is an ab- 
long, compreſſed pod, with ſeveral 

tranſverſe partitions, in each of 
which there is lodged a ſingle feed, 
placed lengthwiſe in the pod. | 
Species. There is only one ſpe- 
eies of this genus called, Poinciana, 
with double ſpines. 

Culture. This is a ſhrubby plant, 
and a native of both the Indies ; 
it is propagated by ſeeds, which 
are annually brought over from the 
American iſlands, and ſown upon 
2 moderate hot-bed, covered five 
inches deep with rich mould. 
When the plants are come up, let 


them be tranſplanted each into a 


mall pot, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanner's bark; obſerving 
to ſhade them from the ſun till 
they have taken root ; after which 
rarſe the cover of the bed, to give 
them air, when the temper of the 
day will permit, and Jet them be 
frequently, but moderately, wa- 
zered. When the plants have filled 
the pots with their roots, let them 


be ſhaken out, and placed into 


larger ones, that they may have 
room to grow. Let them be ſhift- 
ed and watered as often as is ne- 
ceſſary. In October the pots ſhould 
be plunged into a freſh hot bed of 
tanner's bark, in the ſtove, and 
here they muit conſtantly remain, 
and in warm weather ſhould be re- 
freſned with a large ſhare of air. 
POLEMONIUM, Greek Valerian, 
or Jacob's Ladder. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogy nia, be- 
longiug to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs V; the 
calyx is a perianthium in form 
of a cup, compoſed of a ſingle 
leaf, divided into five ſegments, 
acute, and permanent;. the co- 
rolla conſiſts of a ſingle petal ; 
the tube is ſhorter than the cup, 
and is ſhut up by five valves placed 


Plain, divide! into five roun ich, 
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reckons three ſpecies. x, Pole. 


have taken new root. 


POLEY MOUNTAIN, Polium. Se 
POLIANTHES, the generical name 


at its top; the limb is large and 


1 POL 
obtuie ſegments ; the fruit 15 
three-cornered, covered Capſule, 3 
proaching to an oval form, £55. 
poſed of three valves, and _ 
taining three cells ; the ſeeds are 
numerous, irregular, and acute. 
Species. Of this genus Linnzn; 


monium, with cups longer 
the tube of the da. - = 
monium, with cups ſhorter than 
the tube of the corolla. z. Pale. 
monium, with the lower leaves 
haſtated, and the upper ones lan. 
ceolated. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a pe- 
rennial plant, and is ſaid to be x 
native of ſome parts of England, 
and the other two grow naturally 
in North America. They are ea. 
fily propagated, either by ſowing 
their ſeeds, or parting their roots: 
the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in ſpring, 
upon a bed of light earth; after 
the plants are pretty ſtrong, they 
ſhould be pricked out into another 
bed of the like earth, about four 
or five inches aſunder, obſerving 
to ſhade and water them till they 
Let them 
be kept clear from weeds, and about 
the beginning of October tranſ. 
planted into the borders of the 
flower- garden. Let the roots be 
parted in autumn, after which 10 
farther trouble will be required. 


PoLluu. 


of a plant called in Engliſh Tu 
beroſe. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belong: 


ins to the hexandria daß df 


plants; order 1. of clals us 
There is no calyx; the corolla 5 
formed of one leaf, funnel-inap* 
the tube is oblong, and 4 7 
the limb is ſpread open, and ef 
ded into fix oval ſegments 3 

fruit is a capſule, of a fou 


but obtuſely trigonal — 
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ed of three valves, containing 
bree cells, and wrapped up in the 
baſe of the corolla; the ſeeds are 
numerous, ſemi-orbicular, plain, 
ind laid in a double ſeries. 
Species. Of this genus there 1s on- 
y one ſpecies, viz. Polianthes, 
with flowers placed alternately. 
Culture. This plant has a peren- 
nial root, and is a native of India, 
and contains a variety with double 
flowers, and another with ſtriped 
leaves; they are propagated by 
planting the off ſets upon a mode- 
rate hot-bed about the beginning 
of March, and covering the bed 
in cold weather with mats or ſtraw, 
and giving it plenty of water in 
dry weather. In this bed let the 
roots remain till the leaves decay 
in autumn; but if there ſhould 
happen any froſt before that time, 
the beds ſhould be covered to guard 
the roots from the froſt. About 
the beginning of December let the 
roots be taken up, cleaned from 
the earth, and preſerved in dry 
ſand till the ſeaſon for planting 
- them again. GG | 
POLIUM, a ſpecies of Teucrium. 
dee the article TEUCRIUM. 
Gre POLLARD, a ſpecies of Tri- 
ticum. See the article TRITIcUu. 
POLLEN, meal, or a fine duſt, con- 
tained and ſecreted within the an- 
theræ, and deſtined for the impreg- 
nation of the germen., 
IOLYGALA, Milk-wort. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
Plants of the order of the hexan- 
aria, belonging to the diadel- 


XVII. The calyx is a ſmall, 
permanent perianthium, of three 


oval, acute leaves; two of theſe 
ae below the corolla, and one is 


awove it; the corolla is ſhaped 


e number of petals is undeter- 
mate; the wings are large, 
Plain, and exrend beyond the 
Other petals ; the ſtandard is tu- 


Re, 


phia claſs; order 2. of claſs © 


like thoſe of the butterfly kind ; 


POL 


bulous, ſhort, and reflexed at the 

brim, where it is bifid ; the keel 
is concave, compreſſed, and bel- 
hed toward the top. The ſtamina 
are eight, in two bodies, included 
in the keel, and terminated by fin- 
gle ſummits ; the germen is ob- 
long, the ſtyle ſimple, and ere, 
terminated by a thick, biſid ſtigmaz 
the fruit is a heart-ſhaped capſule, 
compoſed of two valves, and con- 
taining two cells, in each of which 
is a ſingle, oval ſeed. 

Species. Of this genus Linnzus 
diſtinguiſhes no leſs than twenty- 
two ſpecies, ſome of which grow 
naturally in Europe, and others in 
America, Africa, and Aſia, but 
the three following only are to be 
met with in the Engliſh gardens. 
1. Polygala, with creſted flowers, 
a moon-ſhaped keel, and a ſhrub- 
by ſtalk, bearing oblong leaves, 
which end in obtuſe petals. 2. 
Polygala, with flowers growing 
thinly, and without beards, the point 
of the keel roundiſh, a ſhrubby 
ſtalk, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 3. 
Polygala, with ſpiked flowers, 
without beards, an erect, ſingle, 
herbaceous ſtalk, and broad, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, commonly called 
Senega Rattle-ſnake-wort. 

Culture, The firſt ſpecies is a 
native of Ethiopia, and has a 
ſhrabby ftalk: it may be propa- 
gated by cuttings, but the beſt 
method is to raiſe it from ſeeds, 
which ſome years ripen very well 
in England, and ſhould be fown 
ſoon after they are ripe, in fmall 
pots filled with light loamy earth ; 
let the pots be placed where they 
may have the morning ſun only, 
till October; when they ſhould be 
removed under a hot-bed frame, 


and plunged into old tanner's 


bark which has loſt its heat ; and 
here let them be defended from 
froſt during the winter. In the 
ſpring let the pots be planged into 
a moderatc hot-bed, and when the 


plants 
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plants appear, let them have a 
large ſhare of free air admitted to 
them ; when they are fit to be 
tranſplanted, let them be taken out 
of the pots, and planted each into 
2 {mall pot, filled wich light loa- 
my carth. Let the pots be plun- 
ged into a moderate hot- bed, ob- 
ferving to ſhade them from the 
ſun, and let the plants be gently 
refreſhed with water; when they 
have taken root they ſhould be gra- 
dually inur:d to bear the open air, 
and in June you may place them 
abroad in a ſheltered ſituation, 
where they may remain, as the 
ſcaſon proves favourable, to the 
end of October; then they ſhould 
be removed into the green-houſe, 
and the ſucceeding midſummer ſet 
them out among the green-houſe 
plants. The ſecond ſpecies is a 
native of Auſtria, Switzerland, and 
the mountains ot Alſatia: it is cul- 
tivated by ſeede, which ſhould 
be ſown, ſoon after they are ripe, 
In pots. Let the pots be plunged 
in the ground, where they may 
have but little ſun, and let them 
be protected from ſevere froſts. 
After the plants come up, the pots 
fhould be placed in the ſhade dur- 
ing the ſummer, and in autuma the 
plants maybe turned out of the pots, 
and planted in a border, where they 
thould have only the morning ſun. 
If the winter proves ſevere, it will 


be proper to cover the ſurface of 


the ground about their roots with 
mulch, to keep out the froſt. 


The third ſpecies is a native of 


Virginia, Penſylvania, and Ma- 
ryland, aad is propagated by 
planting the roots, which may be 


procured from the places where 


they naturally grow ; they ſhould 
have a ſheltered fituation, and be 
planted in a bed of light earth. 
In ſummer they ſhould be kept 
clean from weeds, and in winter 
the ground about their roots ſhould 
be covered with old tanner's bark, 
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or any other kind of 
; keep out the froſt. 
OLYGONATUM, a fpecies of 
Convallaria. See the article Cox. 
VALLARIA, | 
POMEGRANATE-TREE, unica. 
See the aꝛticle Punica, 
POMPION, or Puwurkiy Pejo, a 
ſpecies of Cucurbita. See Cucux. 
BIT A. 
POMUM AMORIS, or MeLoxcz. 
NA, See MELoNnGENaA, 
POPLAR-TREE, Populus. See the 
article Porul us. 
POPPY, Papaver. 
PAPAVER. 
POPULUS, the Poplar-tree. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
plants of the order of the octan- 
dria, belonging to the dioecia 
claſs; order 7. of claſs XXII. 
The calyx of the male-floy- 
ers is a common, oblong, looke, 
imbricated, and cylindric amen- 
tum. Under each ſcale, which is 
oblong, plain, and cut on the bar- 
der, is ſituated a ſingle flower, 
without any petal ; the nectarium, 
which conſiſts of one leaf, is tur- 
binated at the bottom, and tubu- 
lous at the top; the ſtamina are 
eight in number, very ſhort, and 
terminated by large, four-cornerel 
ſummits; the calyx, ſcales, co- 
rolla, and nectaria of the female 
flowers are like thoſe of the male; 
the germen is oval, the ſtyle ſcarce 
viſible, and the ſtigma four- point 
ed; the fruit is an oval capſule, 
compoſed of two valves, and con- 
taining two cells; the ſeed ar 
numerous, oval, and crowned 
a hairy down. 2 
Species, Of this genus Linng® 
diſtinguiſhes the five following ſpe- 
cies. 1. Populus, with roun 
leaves, angularly indented, he 
downy on their under: ſide, or 
white Poplar-tree. 2. Populus 
with roundiſh leaves, which hate 
angular indentures, and are mos 


ing the Trembls 
on both ſides, being the Tre 


mulch, to 


See the article 


en ere W 
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Poplar, or the  Aſpen-tree. 3 
Populus, with triangular, acumi- 
nated, ſawed leaves, or the Black 
Poplar. 4. Populus, with oblong, 
heart-ſhaped, crenated leaves, or 
che Carolina Poplar. 5. Populus, 
with heart-ſhaped, roundiſh leaves, 
the appermoſt of which are hairy. 

Culture, The firſt, ſecond, and 
| third ſpecies of this tree are na- 
tives of different parts of Europe; 
and the fourth and fifth grow na- 
turally in North America. They 
may be eafily propagated, either 
by layers, cuttings, or ſuckers, of 
which the white kind always pro- 
duces a great many from the root. 
The beſt ſeaſon for the tranſplanting 
theſe ſuckers is in October, when 
the leaves begin to decay; and they 
ſhould be removed into a nurſery 
for two or three years, at the end 
of which time they will have got 
ſtrength enough to be tranſplant- 
ed into the places where they are 
to remain. When they are to be 
propagated by cuttings, it is beſt 


to do that in February, cutting off 


trunchcons of eight or ten 
feet long; which being thruſt down 
a foot deep in the ground, will 
take root very quickiy, and if the 
foil be moit, will grow to a con- 
liderable ſize in a bo years. The 
Black Poplar is not ſo eafily raiſed 


from theſe large truncheons, but 
Hould be planted in cuttings of 


about a foot and a half long, plant- 
ing them a foot deepin the ground. 


This will grow on almoſt any foil ; 
but does much better on a moiſt 
They are 


one than on any other. 
the fitteſt of all trees for raiſing 
a fade quickly, as they will grow 
fourteen feet 1n heighth ſometimes 
in one ſeaſon, and in four or five 
years will be large trees. 
PORRUM, the Leek, a { 
. lum. See the article ALLIUu. 
FORTULACA, Purſlane. 
Characters. The Portulaca is a 
Seuus of the order of the mono- 
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gynia, belonging 
decandria claſs of plants; order 


Species. 


pecies of 


POT 
to the do- 


1. of claſs XI. The calyx is 
a ſmall, bird, permanent perian- 
thium, compreſſed at the top, and 
ſituated on the germen; the co- 
rolla conſiſts of five plain, erect, 
obtuſe petals, longer than the ca- 
lyx; the fruit is an oval, covered 
capſule, containing only one cell, 
and opening borizontally at the 
middle; the ſeeds are numerous 
and ſmall. 

Of this genus are the 
following four ſpecies. 1. Portu- 
laca, with wedge-ſhaped leaves, 
and flowers groù ing cloſe to the 
ſtalks, or the Garden Purſlane. 
2. Portulaca, with awl- ſhaped 
leaves, placed alternately, hairy 
Joints, and flowers fitting cloſe to 
the ſtalks. 3. Portulaca, with o- 
val gibbous leaves, foot-ftalks with 
many flowers, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 
4. Portulaca, with ſpear-ſhaped, 
convex leaves, and foot-ſtalks with 
one flower. 

Culture, The firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally in the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, and in both the Indies. 
It is an annual plant, and 1s propa- 
gated from ſreds, which ſhould be 
ſown upon beds of light earth, 
during any of the ſummer months. 
It requires no other culture but to 
be kept clear from weeds, and in 
dry weather to be watered two 
or three times a week. The other 


| ſpecies are never cultivated, except 


in botanic gardens, for the ſake of 


variety. 


POTENTILLA, Cinquefoil. 


Characters. The Potentilla is 2 
genus of plants of the order of the 
polygynia, belonging to the ico- 
ſandria claſs; order 5. of claſs 
XII. The calyx is a perian- 
thium, formed of a fingle leat, 
plain, lightly divided into ten ſeg- 
ments, alternately ſmaller, and re- 
flex; the corolla conſiſts of five 
roundiſh, patent petals, inſerted 


by 
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Juefoil. 2. 


rr 


by their ungues into the calyx; 


there is no pericarpium ; the re- 


ceptacle of the ſeeds is roundiſh, 
ſmall, and permanent, and is co- 
vered by the cup, and ſurrounded 
with the ſeeds, which are nume- 
rous and acuminated. 

Species, Linnæus enumerates two 
and twenty ſpecies of this genus, 
and of thoſe fix only are cultivated 
in the gardens. 1. Potentilla, with 
winged leaves, and a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
commonly called Shrubby Cin- 
Potentilla, with al- 
ternate, winged leaves, having five 
oval, crenated lobes, and an erect 
ſtalk. 3. Potentilla, with finger- 
ſhaped, ſawed leaves, hairy on 
both fides, and an erect ſtalk. 4. 
Potentilla, with five wedge-ſhaped, 
cut leaves, woolly on their under- 
fide, and an erect ftalk, 5. Po- 
tentilla, with finger-ſhaped leaves, 
ſawed at the points, very ſlender, 
trailing ſtalks, and hairy recep- 
tacles. 6. Potentilla, with trifo- 
liate leaves, and an upright, bran- 
ching ſtalk, and foot - ſtalks riſing 
above the joints. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of the northern counties of 
England, and of ſeveral countries 
in the north parts of Europe, and 
is propagated by ſuckers, or by 
laying down the tender branches, 
which, after they have taken root, 
may be cut off from the old plant, 
and planted in a nurſery for a year 
or two, to pet ſtrength, before 


they are planted in the places 


where they are deſigned to remain. 
It may be propagated alſo by cut- 


tings, which may be planted in 


autumn, in a ſhady border, and 
tlie autumn following they may be 
traniplanted into the nurſery ; this 
{ort ſhould have a ſhady ſituation, 
and a cool, moiſt foal. The ſecond 
ipecies is propagated by ſowing 
the ſeecs, or parting the roots, in 
autumn, and will ſucceed beſt in 
2 mollt ſoil, and a ſhady btuation: 


1 
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it is a native of many parts 
rope. The third 4 robes; 
turally in France, and Italy, is an 
annual plant, and may be propa. 
gated from ſeeds, as the Hh 
fort. The fourth ſpecies is a a. 
tive of the hilly parts of Europe 
and is a perennial plant, which 
may be propagated by parting the 
roots, as was directed for the ſe. 
cond ſort. The fifth is a native of 
the ſouth parts of Germany, and 
has a perennial root; it is propa- 
gated by runners, which ſhould be 
tranſplanted in autumn; it requires 
the ſame ſoil with the reſt. The 
ſixth kind grows naturally in the 
_—— of 4 rance, and is an annual 
Plant, which may be propagated 
by ſowing the beds, — E 
quire no care but keeping the 
plants free from weeds. 
POTERIUM, Burnet. 
Characters. The Poterium, is 2 
genus of the order of che Polyan- 
dria, belonging to the monoecia 
claſs of plants; order 8. of clak 
XXI. The calyx of the male 
flowers is compoſed of three oval, 
coloured, deciduous leaves ; the 
corolla is formed of a fingle, per- 
manent petal, cut into four oral, 
. concave ſegments ; the calyxvo 
the female flowers is like that of 
the male; the corolla conſiſts of 
one wheel-ſhaped petal, with 3 
ſhort roundiſh tube, cut at the 
brim into four oval, plain, reflex 
ſegments; there are two oblong, 
oval germina, with two hai 
ſtyles, of the length of the corol+ 
la, crowned by coloured, pencil 
ſhaped ſtigmas; the fruit is a ber- 
ry, incloſed in the petal of thc 
corolla. 


Species. The ſpecies of this ge. 
nus are three in number. 1. Ur- 
armed Poterium, with angie 
ſtalks. - 2. Unarmed Poter 
with narrow, taper ſtalks. ; 3. Po- 
terium, with branching ſpines. 
Callare. The firſt ſpecies grov? 
paturally 


* 
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caturally in many parts of Eng- 
1nd. The ſecond is a native of 
the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
Both forts are perennial plants, 
and are eaſily propagated by ſow- 
ing the ſeeds in autumn ; they re- 
aire no other culture but to thin 
them where they grow too cloſe, 
and to keep them clear from weeds; 
the third kind is a native of Crete, 
and has a ſhrubby perennial alk ; 
it is too tender to live in the open 
air of this country throughout the 
winter, and ſhould be ſheltered un- 
der a common hot-bed frame, 
where it may have free air at all 
times, when the weather is mild, 
and be ſheltered from the froſt. It 
i propagated by flips or cuttings, 
during any of the ſummer months ; 
they ſhould be planted in a bed of 
light earth, and covered down 
cloſe, with a hand or bell-glaſs, 
and ſhaded from the ſun, till they 
have taken root; after which they 
may be planted into ſeparate imall 
pots, filled with freſh, undunged 
earth, and placed in the ſhade till 
they have taken root. | 
Medicinal Lies. The firſt ſpecies 
is reputed a cordial and alexiphar- 
mic, ard its tender leaves are put 
wo ſallads and into cool tankards, 
in hot weather. 
MRICKWOOD, Euonymus. See the 
article Euox xMus. 
PRIMROSE, Primula. See the ar- 
tile PRIMULA. | 
Ire Prinacss, Oenothera. See 
the article OENOTHER A. 


MIMULA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, 


is the name of a genus of plants, 
comprehending the Primula veris, 
or Primroſe, and the Auricula Urſi, 
or Bear's Ear, two diſtinct genera, 
2ccorcing to other authors. 


Character. The Primula is a ge- 


nus of the order of the monogy- 


nia, belonging to the pentandria 


* of plants; order 1. of claſs 
* The common involucrum 


ot the flowers is ſmall, form- 
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ed of many leaves, and containing 
ſeveral flowers ; the perianthium 
1s formed of one leaf; it is tubu- 
lous, five-cornered, divided into 
hve ſegments, erect, acu'c, and 
permanent; the corolla conſiſts of 
a ſingle petal ; the tube is cylin- 
drie, of the length of the cup, and 
terminated by a ſmall hemupheric 
neck ; the limb is patent, and di- 
vided into five obtuſe and emargi- 
nated ſegments ; the fruit is a cy- 
lindric capſule, nearly of the 
length of the cup, covered, con- 
taining only one cell, and opening 
in ten places at the top; the ſeeds 
are numerous and roundiſh ; the 
receptacle is of an ovato-oblong 
bgure, and free. 

Species. There are {even ſpecies 
of this plant. 1. Primula, with 
indented, rough leaves, being the 
common Primroſe and Cowſlip. 
2. Primula, with crenated, ſmooth 
leaves, and the limb of the flower 
plain, or Bird's Eye: 3. Primula, 
with ſawed, ſmooth leaves, being 
the Auricula Urſi, or Bear's Ear, 
of authors. 4. Primula, with 
wedge-ſhaped, indented, very ſmall 
leaves, much ſmaller than the co- 
rolla, 5. Primula, with intire, 
narrow leaves, and ſeſſile flowers. 
6. Primula, with entire, ſmooth, 
oblong leaves, and tubulous, ob- 
tuſe cups. 7. Primula, with heart- 
ſhaped, crenated, and lobated 
leaves, growing on foot-ſtalks. 
Culture. The firſt and ſecond ſpe- 


- cies are natives of this country, 


and many other parts of Europe, 
and are tranſplanted into gardens, 
where they make a beautiful ap- 
pearance, and where ſeveral va- 
rieties of them are obtained from 
culture ; they ſhould have a ſhady 
ſituation, and a ftrong rich foil, 
and the roots ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed about Michaelmas. The va 
rieties are produced by ſowing the 
ſeeds, ſaved from the fineſt flow- 
ers; the ſeeds ſhould bu 1 
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the month of December; in boxes, 
filled with light, rich earth, ſo pla- 
ced as to have the morning ſun. 
If the ſpring ſhould prove dry, 
the boxes ſhould be frequently wa- 
tered, and as the heat advances, 
they muſt be removed more into 
the ſhade. About the middle of 
May the plants ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into ſome ſhady borders, 
enriched with neats dung ; they 
ſhould ſtand at the diſtance of four 
Inches, and be properly watered 
till they have taken root. About 
the end of Auguſt let the plants 
be tranſplanted, and placed in rows, 
and fix inches aſunder, into a botder 
of light, rich earth, expoſed to 
the eaſt. The roots ſhould be con- 
ſtantly removed, and parted, eve- 
ry year, and the earth of the bor- 
der changed. The other ſpecies, 
which are all of the auricula kind, 
are natives of the mountainous 
parts of Europe, and are propa- 
_ gated by parting the roots in A- 
pril ; they ſhould have a mellow 
fotl and a ſouth-eaſt expoſure. An 
endleſs number of varieties are 
obtained by ſowing the ſeeds of 
theſe plants, and treating them 
much after the manner directed for 
the firſt and ſecond ſpecies. 
PRIVET, Liguſtrum. See the ar- 
ticle Li us rRuu. | 
Ever- green Pxlvxr, Alaternus. See 
ALATERNus. 

Mock Palvxr, Phillyrea. 
article PHILLYREA. 
PROPAGO, the ſeed of a moſs, hav- 
ing neither tunic nor cotyledon, 
and conſiſting only of the Plumula 
of a naked corculum, where the 
roſtellum is inſerted into the calyx 

of the plant. See SEED. 

PROTEA, Silver- tree. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belong- 
ing to the tetrandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs IV. The 
calyx is a common perianthium, 
oa roundiſh figure, and imbri- 


See the 
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cated ſtructure, formed 

of a ſomewhat oval a 
univerſal corolla is uniform, ; 
is a little longer than the cud: 
the peculiar corolla is — 
lous; its tube is of the length 
the cup; its limb is divided into 
four ſegments, and is ſmooth, 
tent, equal, arid of the length « 
the tube ; there is no pericarpium; 
the calyx remains unaltered, and 
contains the ſeeds, which are fn. 
gle, roundiſh, and naked; the re. 


ſeparated by palez. 

Specier. Of this genus there ar 
two ſpecies. 1. Protea, with ob. 
lique, acute, ſpear-pointed leaves, 
and floral ones placed verticillatel; 
2. Spherical-headed Protea, with 
oval, obtuſe, imbricated leaves, 
Culture. Theſe ſpecies are ſhnub- 
by plants, and natives of Africa 
The firſt ſort is propagated from 
ſeeds, which ſhould be procured 
from the places where the plant 
grows naturally, and ſown in ſmall 
pots, filled with ſoft, ſandy loan, 
and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed. Every evening let the pos 
have a gentle watering. Let tie 
young plants ſtand till they ar 
three inches high, and then lk 
them be planted each into a ſept 
rate pot, filled with the like ear, 
and put into a moderate hot-bet, 
taking care to water them duel 
to ſhade them at noon, and to giie 
them air at times, by railing, 
claſſes. In the middle of ſun- 
mer let them be ſet out in Us 
open air, in a warm and ſhel 
place, and watered at times. They 
muſt afterwards be removed 
larger pots, and in autumn 
into the green-houſe among 9 c 
that require that protection. aſe 
muſt be taken to let them bat © 
much free air as they can „ 
for on this depends the 8 
lour of their leaves. The © 


leeds 
from 


ſpecies is alſo raiſed 
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which ſhould be ſown in pots, 
fled with light earth, about the 
beginning of March. Set the pots 
up to the rim in a bark-bed, and 
water them gently once in three 
days. When the plants have ob- 
ined a little ſtrength, let them 
be planted each in a ſmall pot, 
which muſt be placed in the bark - 
bed, as before. The glaſſes muſt 
be ſhaded in the middle of the day, 
and a little air, from time to time, 
muſt be admitted, together with 
gentle waterings. When the plants 


are well rooted, they muſt be ſhift- 


ed into larger pots, and taken into 
the ſtove. 
PRUNING, in gardening and agri- 
culture, is the lopping off the ſu- 
perfluous branches of trees, in 
order to make them bear detter 
fruit, grow higher, or appear more 
regular. 
Pruning, though an operation of 
very general uſe, is nevertheleſs 
nghtly underſtood by few; nor is 
it to be learned by rote, but 
requires a ſtrict obſervation of 
the different manners of growth 
of the ſeveral torts of fruit-trees ; 
the proper method of doing which 
cannot be known without careful- 
ly obſerving how each kind is 
naturally difpoſed to produce its 

t: for ſome do this on the ſame 
year's wood, as vines; others, for 
tie moſt part, upon the former 
Jear's wood, as peaches, nectarines, 
ke. and others upon ſpurs, which 
we produced upon wood of three, 
our, &c. to fifteen or twenty years 
old, as pears, plums, cherries, &c. 
re, m order to the right 
management of fruit-trees, provi- 
hon ſhould always be made to 
naue a ſufficient quantity of bear- 
"g-wood in every part of the 
ry and at the ſame time there 

ould not be a ſuperfluity of uſeleſs 
ches, which would exhauſt the 
hn of the trees, ard cauſe 

em to decay in a few years. 

© reaſons for pruning of fruit- 
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trees; are, 1. To preſerve them 
longer in a vigorous bearing - ſtate; 
2. To render them more beautiful; 
and, 3. To cauſe the fruit to be 
larger and better taſted. 

The general inſtructions for pru- 
ning are as follows: the greateſt 
care ought to be taken of fruit- 
trees in the ſpring, when they are 
in vigorous growth ; which is the 
only proper ſeaſon for procuring a 
AY of good wood in the dit- 
erent parts of the tree, and for diſ- 
placing all uſeleſs branches as ſoon 
as they: are produced, in order that 
the vigour of the tree may be en- 


tirely diſtributed to ſuch branches 


only as are deſigned to remain. 
For this reaſon trees ought nor to 
be negleRed in April and May, 
when their ſhoots are produced : 
however, thoſe branches which 
are intended for bearing the ſuc- 
ceeding year ſhould not be ſhorten- 
ed during the time of their growth, 
becauſe this would cauſe them to 
produce two lateral ſhoots from the 
eyes below the place where they 
were ſtopped, which would draw 
much of the ſtrength from the 
buds of the firſt ſhoot : and if 
thoſe two lateral ſhoots are not en- 
tirely cut away at the winter: pru- 
ning, they will prove injurious to 
the tree. This is to be chiefly 
underſtood of ftone-fruit and grapes; 


but pears and apples, being much 


hardier, ſuffer not ſo much, though 
it is a great diſadvantage to thoſe 
alſo to be thus managed. It muſt 
likewiſe be remarked, that peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, cherries and 
plums, are always in the great 
eſt vigour when they are leaſt 
maimed by the knife, for where 
large branches are taken off, they 
are ſubje& to gum and decay; it 
is therefore the moſt prudenc 
method to rub off all uſeleſs buds 
when they are firſt produced, and 


to pinch others, where new ſhoots 


are wanted to ſupply the vacancies 
of the wall ; by which management 
Bb they 
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they may be ſo ordered as to want 
but little of the knife in winter- pru- 
ning. The management of pears and 
apples is much the ſame with theſe 
trees in ſummer; but in winter they 
maſt be very differently pruned : 
for as peaches and nectarines, for 
the moſt part, produce their fruit 
upon the former year's wood, and 


muſt therefore have their branches 


ſhortened according to their 
ſtrength, 1n order to produce new 
ſhoots for the ſucceeding year; ſo, 
on the contrary, pears,apples,plums, 
and cherries, producing their fruit 
upon ſpurs, which come out of the 
wood of five, fix, and ſeven years 
old, ſhould not be ſhortened, be- 


cauſe thereby thoſe buds which 


were naturally difpoſed to form 
thefe ſpurs, would produce wood- 
branches; by which means the 
trees would be filled with wood, 
but would never produce much 
fruit. The branches of ftandard- 
trees ſhould never be ſhortened, 
unleſs where they are very luxu- 
riant, and by growing irregularly 
on one fide of the trees, attract 
the greateſt part of the ſap, by 
which means the other parts are 
either unfurniſhed with branches, 
or are rendered very weak ; in 
which caſe the branch ſhould be 
ſhortened down as low as is ne- 
ceſſary, in order to obtain more 
branches to fill up the hollow of 


the tree; but this is only to be 
underſtood of pears and apples, 


which will produce ſhoots from 
wood of three, four, or more 
years old ; whereas moſt forts of 
ſtone-fruit will gum and decay af- 
ter ſuch amputations : whenever 
this happens to ſtone-fruit, it ſhould 
be remedied by {topping or pinch- 
ing thoſe ſhoots in the ipring, be- 
fore they have obtained too much 
vigour, Which will cauſe them to 


puſh out fide branches; but this 


muſt be done with caution. You 
mutt alio cut out all dead cr de- 
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where they were produced, other. 


For pruning the roots and branches 
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caying branches, which cauſe their 


heads to look ragged, and al at. 
tract noxious particles from the 
air: in doing of this, you ſhould 


cut them cloſe down to the place 


wiſe that part of the branch wh; 

is left will alſo decay, and — 
equally hurtful to the reſt of the 
tree ; for it ſeldom happens when 
a branch begins to decay, that it 
does not die quite down to the 
place where it was produced, and 
if permitted to remain long uncut, 
often infects ſome of the other 
parts of the tree. If the branches 
cut off are large, it will be very 
proper, after having ſmoothed the 
cut part exactly even with a knife, 
chiſſel, or hatchet, to put on a 
plaſter of grafting clay, whick will 
prevent the wet from ſoaking into 
the tree at the wounded part. All 
ſuch branches as run acroſs each 
other, and occaſion a confuſion in 
the head of the tree, ſhould be 
cutoff; and as there are frequent- 
ly young vigorous ſhoots on old 
trees, which rife from the old 
branches near the trunk, and grow 
upright into the head, theſe ſhould 
he carefully cut out every Jes, 
leſt, by being permitted to gron, 
they fill the tree too full of wood. 


of trees in tranſplanting them, 
ſee the article PLANTING. 

As to the pruning of foreſi-tets 
if they be large, it is beſt not u 
prune them at all ; yet, if there 
be an abſolute ne = 
taking off large boughs 45 

as pollble. AM. 1. If the boo 
be ſmall, cut it ſmooth, cloſe, 
ſloping. 2. If the branch be large, 
and the tree old, cut it off at three 


nurſe up one of the moſt pro 
ſhoots for a new ſtem. 4 
tree grow top heavy, Its he 
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be lightened, and that by thin- 
ning the boughs that grow out of 
the main branches. But if you 
would have them ſpring, rub off 
the buds, and ſhroud up the fide- 
ſhoots. 5. If the fide bough ſtill 
break out, and the top be able to 


ſuſtain irſelf, give the boughs that 


put forth in ſpring a pruning after 
Midſummer, cutting them cloſe. 


PRUNUS, the name of a genus of 


plants, which, according to the 
Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, com- 
prehends the Prunus, ſtrictly ſo 
called, or the Plum-tree ; the Ar- 
meniaca, or Apricot-tree; the Ce- 


raſus, or Cherry tree; and the 


Lauroceraſus, or Cherry-Laurel, 
four diſtin&t genera, according to 
former authors. 

Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belong- 
ing to the icoſandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs XII. The 


calyx is a deciduous perianthium, . 


compoſed of a ſingle, bell-ſhaped 


leaf, divided into five obtuſe, 


hollow ſegments ; the corolla con- 
iſts of five large, roundiſh, hol- 
lowed, patent petals, inſerted into 
the calyx by their ungues ; the 
ſtamina are from twenty to thirty, 
ſubulated filaments, nearly of the 


length of the corolla, and inſerted 


into the calyx; the antheræ are 
didymous, and ſhort ; the fruit is 
2 roundiſh drupe ; and the ſeed a 
roundith, compreſſed nut. 

Jecies, Inſtead of deſcribing the 
ſpecies of this plant, which, ac- 


cording to Linnæus, are ten in 
number, it will be more expedient 


towards directing the culture of it, 
to diſtinguiſh the genus into the 
well-known ſubdiviſions of the 


Plum, the Apricot, the Cherry, 
and the Cherry-Laurel. 


Culture, The varieties of plums 
_ Cultivated in the gardens are very 


numerous; ſome reckor upwards 


of lixty ſorts, all diſtinguiſhed by 
creat names, 
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year's growth from the bud, when 


ſhould have an eaſt or a ſovti:-caſt 


Of the apricot there are ſeveral 
varieties, which may be propagat- 
ed by budding on plum ſtocks. 
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All the forts of plums are pro- 
pagated by budding, or grafting 
them upon ſtocks of the muſcle- 
plum, - the white pear-plum, the 
St. Julian, or the bonum magnum. 
Budding is much properer than 
graſting for theſe trees, as they 
are apt to throw out a great deal 


of gum from the wound: and the 
trees ſhould be no more than one 


they are tranſplanted ; for if they 
are more they ſeldom ſucceed well, 
being very ſubject to canker; and 
if they eſcape that, they uſually 
produce only two or three luxu- 
riant branches. If for walls, the 
whole management of planting and 
pruning them is the ſame with that 
of peaches. See the article Prack. 
If the walls againſt which they 
are planted are low, they ſhould 
be placed thirty feet aſunder; but 
if they are planted againſt high 
walls, the diſtance need be no 
more than twenty four feet. Plums 
ſhould have a middling foil, for 
they ſeldom ſucceed well either in 
too moiſt or too dry a one; and, 
when planted againſt walls, ey 


proſpect. Plums in general ſuc- 
ceed very well, with proper care, 
on eſpaliers; they will alſo bear 
very well as ſtandards, but the fruit 
will not be ſo well taſted. Plums 
do not only produce their fruit on 
the laſt year's weod, bat alſo on 
ſpurs that come out of the wood 
of two or three years old. It is 
a common error to be too free with 
the knife in the winter-pruning, 
cutting off the extremities of all 
the branches; the conſequence of 
which is, that there is an over- 
quantity of young ſhoots produ- 
ced, and the fruit is ſmall and 
poor. 


The trees may alſy be planted 
B b 2 | in 
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in October, againſt walls with an 
eaſt or weſt aſpect, in borders of 
freſh earth, from a paſture- ground; 
they may ſtand at the diſtances di- 
rected in the culture of the plum, 
and let the ground round the roots 
be covered with rotten dung, to 
keep out the froſt: About the be- 
ginning of March you muſt cut off 
che head of the tree, and ſhorten 
it to about four or five eyes above 
the bud, ſo that the ſloping ſide 
may be towards the wall, taking 
care not to diſturb the root. In 
ſpring, if the weather be dry, the 
trees muſt be gently refreſhed with 
water, and fome turf or other 
mnlch ſhould be laid round their 
roots. Let the new branches be 
nailed to the wall, in an horizon- 
tal poſition, and ſuch ſhoots as are 
produced fore-right muſt be en- 
tirely diſplaced ; at Michaelmus 
unnail the branches, and ſhorten 
them in proportion to their ſtrength; 
after which nail them as horizon- 
cally as poſſible. The ſecond and 
third year the trees may have near- 
ly the fame management. 

There are ſeveral varieties of the 
Cherrv-tree uſualiy cultivated in 
fruit-gardens. 'They are all propa- 


gated by binding or grafting the 


{ſeveral kinds into ſtocks of the 
black or wild red cherries, which 
are ſtrong thooters, and of a longer 
duration than any of the garden 
kinds. The ſtones of theſe two kinds 


areſown1n abed of light ſandy earth 


in autumn, and the young ſtocks 


produced from them are to remain 
where they riſe till the ſecond au- 


tumn after their ſowing, when in 
October they ſhould be planted out 
into a rich earth, at three feet diſ- 
tance from row to row, and at 
about ten inches diſtance in the 
rows. 
planting out, they will be fit to 
bud, 1: they are intended for 
dwarfs, but if they are intended 
for ftandards, they will not 
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they ſeldom get well over it for 


whole walls, the ſtandards ſhould 


and the upper part of the ſtock 


| thrive beſt on a dry hazly loan, 


The ſeeond year after the 
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be tall enough till the fourth 
year; for they ſhould be budded 
or grafted near ſix feet from the 
ground. The grafting is uſually 
Er in ſummer, and the 

ead of the ſtock is to be cut of 
in the beginning of the March fol. 
lowing, about ſix inches above 
the bud; and if the bud has ſhot 
well, and there is any fear of it; 
being diſplaced by winds, it muſt 
be gently tied up to the part of the | 
ſtock left above it. The autumn 
afterwards, theſe trees will be ft 
to remove, and be ſet where they 
are to remain; or they may be 
left two years. Many, when they | 
plant theſe trees in their places, 
lop off a great part of their heads, 
but this is an injury that often kills 
them; and when they eſcape, 


four or five years. If the trees 
are intended for walls, it is adviſa- 
ble to plant dwarfs between the 
ſtandards, that theſe may cover the 
lower part of the wall, while the 
others ſpread over the upper part; 
and when the dwarfs riſe to fill the 


be taken entirely away. When 
thefe trees are taken up from the 
nurſery, the dead fibres of the 
roots muſt be carefully taken of, 


which is above the bud, mult be 
cut off cloſe down to the back 
part of it : the bud muſt be placed 
directly from the wall. Cherry. trecs 


and in a gravelly ſoil are very ſub- 
je& to blights, and ſeldom ſt 5 
long good. They ſhould be plac 

at fourteen feet aſunder, with 2 
ftandard tree between each two. 
In pruning theſe trees, their ſhoots 
ſhould never be ſhortened, for they 
moſtly produce their fruit 2 
their extreme part. All the 1 
right ſhoots are to be Aci 
and the others trained horizonta jp 
and where there is a vacanc) Fe 
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he wall, the branches being ſhor- 
ned, will throw up a ſhoot or 
two tO fill it. 
of che Cherry-Laurel there are 
feral ſorts cultivated in the gar- 
dens about ag ar 1 . all 
agated by ſowing the berries, 
44 laying — the tender 
branches, which will take root in 
one year's time, and may then be 
tranſplanted into beds for a year 
or two, or even placed at once 
where they are to remain. If they 
are to be raiſed by ſowing, the 
berries muſt be gathered when 
ripe, which is in January, and 
kept in dry ſand till the beginning 
of March, when they muſt be ſown 
in a bed of rich dry earth, well 
ſheltered from the north and eaſt 
winds. The bed muſt be levelled, 
and then furrows of an inch deep 
made along it, at eight inches 
diſtance ; into theſe the berries are 
to be dropped about two inches 
aſunder, and covered with earth; 


and if the ſeaſon prove very dry 


they muſt be watered : they will 
come up in about two months, 
and ſhould be ſuffered to remain in 
theſe beds two years. They ſhould 


then be tranſplanted into a bed of 


earth well dug, and ſet at eigh- 
teen inches aſunder; this ſhould 
be done in April, and they ſhould 
be well watered, and the ground 
Gwrered with ſome muck about 
their roots. They muſt be trained 
up ſtrait, by tying them to ſtakes, 
and their under ſhoots pruned off, 
to make them advance in height. 
Theſe trees are proper to plant on 
the warm ſides of hills, where 
they may be ſheltered from the 
north. and north-eaſt winds. In 
Open ſituations, the Laurel-tree will 
ometimes indeed loſe all its ver- 

em ſevere winters, and appear 
dead, and many trees have on this 


dccaſion been dug up and burnt; 
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ſuffered to remain they ſhoot freely 
again, and after another ſeaſon are 
found as lively as ever. 


PSIDIUM, Guayava, or Bay- plum. 


Charaters. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the icofandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs XII. 
The calyx is a bell-ſhaped perian- 
thium, compoſed of a ſingle leaf, 
lightly divided into five oval ſeg - 
ments; the corolla confiſts of five 
oval, hollowed, patent petals, in- 
ſerted into the cup; the fruit is a 
very large, oval berry, containing 
only one cell, and coronated by the 
calyx ; the ſeeds are very ſmall, 
numerous, and nidulant. 

Species, Of this genus there is 
only one known ſpecies. 

Culture. This tree is a native of 
India, and is raiſed by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be obtained from the places 
in which they naturally grow. Let 
them be ſown in a pot of rich 
earth, ſet up to the rim in a bark- 
bed. When the plants appear, 
let each be ſet in a feparate pot, 
and this put into the hot-bed a- 
gain; when they are grown to 
ſome ſize, they muſt be removed, 
with their ball of earth into larger 
pots, and they muſt be watered 
occafionally, and air muſt be 
admitted freely in the middle 
of the day. Towards autumn 
they muſt be removed into 
the ſtove, and there ſet in a mode- 
rate part ; after which they wall 
only require to be kept clean, and 
moderately watered. 


PTARMICA, a ſpecies of Achillea. 


See the article ACHILLEA. 


PTARMICA, is alſo the name of a 


ſpecies of Xeranthemum. See 


the article XER ANTHEMUM. 


PULEGIUM, Pennyroyal, a ſpecies 


of Mentha. See the article Mz nx- 
THA. 


PULMONARIA, Lungwort. 


t this is a raſh and very wrong 


85 


practice; for uſually, if they are 


Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belong- 
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order 1. ot clais V. The calyx is 


a permanent, cylindric, and five- PUMPKIN, Pepo, a ſpecies of Cu. 


cornered perianthium, formed of 
one leaf, and divided into five ſeg- 


ments at the edge; the coro la PUNICA, the Pomegranate-tree. 


conſiſts of a ſingle petal ; the tube 
is cylindric, and of the length of 
the cup ; the limb 1s lightly divi- 
ded into five ſegments, obtuſe, 
erect, and patent; the mouth 1s 
open; there is no pericarpium, 
and the calyx unaltered, contains 
four roundiſh, obtule ſeeds. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
five ſpecies. 1. Pulmonaria, with 
the lower leaves ſpear-ſhaped. 2. 
Pulmonaria, with the lower leaves 
oval, heart-ſhaped, and rough, 
called the Jeruſalem Cowthp. 3. 
Pulmonaria, with ſhort cups, and 
ſpear- ſhaped, obtuſe leaves. 
Pulmonaria, with ſhort cups, and 
the lower leaves ſomewhat heart - 
ſhaped. 5. Pulmonaria, with ſhort 
cups, Gval leaves, and a branch- 
ing, trailing ſtalk. 

| Culture. The firſt ſpecies of this 
genus grows naturally in Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and Hungary, and 
is an annual plant, propagated by 
feed, which thou!d be fown mn 
autumn, ſoon after it is ripe. 
When the plants come up, they 
require no other care but to be 
thinned where they grow too cloſe, 
and to be kept clear from weeds, 
and if permitted to ſcatter their 
ſeeds, they will come up better 
than when ſown ; the ſecond ſort 
grows naturally in woody places 
in many parts of Europe; the 
third is a native of Virginia; the 
fourth of Siberia; and the fifth 
ſpecies grows naturally wild in 
many parts of England: theſe 
plants have perennial roots, by 
the parting of which in ſpring, or 
autumn, they may be propagated 
they ſucceed beſt in light, ſandy 
ground, anda ſhady ſituation. 
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ing tothe pentandriaclaſs of plants; PULSATILLA, a ſpecies of Ape. 


patent petals inſerted into the cupi 
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mone. See the article Ax 


EMORE, 


curbita. See the article Cucuz. 
BIT A. 


Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belons. 
ing to the icoſandria claſs of plants; 
order 1. of claſs XII. The 
calyx is a permanent perianthium, 
conſiſting of a ſingle, coloured 
bell ſhaped leaf, divided into fire 
ſegments at the edge; the corol. 
la conſiſts of five roundiſh, erect, 


the fruit is a large, globoſe apple, 
coronated — hs calyx, = 
formed into nine cells; the ſeed; 
are numerous, roundiſh, and ſuc- 
culent ; the receptacle is membra- 
naceous, and divides every cell of 
the fruit into two parts. 

Species. There is bat one ſpecies 
of this genus. 

Culture. There is a variety of 
this plant, with double flowers, 
called Balauſtia. The Pomegra- 
nate- tree is a native of Italy, Spain, 
and Africa, and may be eaſily pro- 
pagated by laying down the bran- 
ches in the ſpring, which in one 
year's time will take good root, 
and may then be tranſplanted 
where it is deſigned to remain. 


The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting 


theſe trees is in ſpring, juſt before 
they begin to ſhoot ; they ſhould 
have a ſtrong, rich ſoil, in which 
they flower much better, and pro- 
duce much more fruit than if plant 
ed on a dry, poor earth. They 
ſhould be planted againſt wam 
walls, in a good ſituation. The 
flowers of this tree always 

from the extremity of the brat- 
ches which were produced tht 
ſame year: this therefore direck, 
that all weak branches of the for- 
mer year ſhould be cut out, 25 


that the ſtronger ſhould be * 
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ed in proportion to their ſtrength, 
in order to obtain new ſhoots in 
every part of the tree. Though 
the fruit of this tree ſeldom ar- 
rives to any perfection in this coun- 
try, ſo as to render it valuable, 
yet for the beauty of its fcarlet- 
coloured flowers, together with 
the variety of its fruit, there 
ſhould be one tree planted in eve- 
ry garden, ſince the culture which 
it requires is not great. : 

Medicinal Uſes. The flowers of 

the Pomegranate-tree, and the 

bark of the fruit are ſtrongly aſ- 
tringent. 

PURSLAIN, Portulaca. See Por- 
TULACA. 

Sa Pursr.ary-TREE, a ſpecies of 
Atriplex. See the article Ar Ri- 
PLEX. 

PYRUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 

botany, is the name of a genus of 

plants, which comprehends the 

Pyrus, ſtrictly ſo called, or the 

Pear-tree 3 the Mulus, or Apple- 

tree; and the Cydonia, or Quince- 

tree, three diſtinẽt genera, accor- 
ding to former authors. 

Characters. The Pyrus is a ge- 

nus of plants of the order of the 

pentagynia, belonging to the ico- 
fandria claſs; order 4. of claſs 

XII. The calyx is a permanent 

perianthium, compoſed of a fin- 

gle, hollow leaf,. divided into five 
patent ſegments ; the corolla con- 
its of five large, roundiſh, hol- 


low petals, inſerted into the ca- 
lyx ; the fruit is a roundiſh, umbi- 


licated, fleſhy apple, containing 
five cells, formed by membranes ; 
the ſeeds are oblong, obtuſe, acu- 


minated at the baſe, convex on 


one fide, and concave on the 
other. | 

Species, Of this genus Linnzus 
diſtinguiſhes four ſpecies. 1. Py- 
rus, with ſawed leaves, and the 
fruit lengthened at the baſe, or the 
Pear-tree. 2. Pyrus, wich ſawed 


1 


ing grafted on theſe ſtocks, while 


thrive upon a quince- ſtock in a 


aves, and the fruit hollowed at 
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the baſe, or the Malus, or Apple- 
tree. 3. Pyrus, with angular, 
ſawed leaves, or the Crab- tree. 
4. Pyrus, with entire leaves, be- 
ing the Cydonia, or Quince- tree. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Europe, and our gardens 
afford a vaſt number of varieties of 
it from culture. All the ſorts pro- 
pagated in gardens, are produced 
by budding, or grafting them up- 
on ſtocks of their own kind; 
which are commonly called free- 
ſtocks, or elſe upon the quince or 
white-thorn ſtocks; but the laſt 
are now generally diſuſed, the fruit 
produced this way being apt to be 
dry and mealy. The quince-ſtocks 
are, however, in great eſteem for 
the trees deſigned for dwarfs or 
for walls; becauſe they do not let 
the ſnoots grow ſo faſt and luxu- 
riant. But there are objections a- 
ainſt even theſe, which are of 
| won conſequence; for there are 
many kinds of pears which will 
not do upon them, but will die, 
or become weak and good for no- 
thing after three or four years; 
and the hard-breaking pears are 
rendered very unpleaſant by be- 


the buttery or melting ones are 
meliorated by them. And it is to 
be added, that no ſort of pear will 


poor or gravelly foil. Pear-trees 
planted either againſt walls, or in 
eſpaliers, muſt not be placed near- 
er to one another than thirty feet. 
Pear-trees commonly produce their 
bloſſom-buds firſt, at the extremi- 
ty of their laſt year's ſhoots ; the 
common way of pruning is very 
prejudicial, therefore, as it takes 
off the part which ſhould bear the 
fruit, and occaſions new ſhoots 
from the ſame branch, which will 
over-fill the tree with wood, the 
trees ſhould always be carefully 
looked over in ſummer, and ail 
the foreright ſhoots taken off; iv | 
Bb4 which 
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which means the fruit will not be 
over-ſhaded, and the trees will 
need but little winter-pruning. 
The ſeveral forts of ſummer-pears 
all ripen beſt in eſpaliers, but the 
winter-pears require a ſouth-eaſt or 
ſouth-weſt, or elſe an eaft wall. 
The ſecond ſpecies is a native of 
Europe; and the third of Virgi- 
nia. From theſe we have infinite 
variety of fruit in our gardens, 
owing ſolely to culture. The 
ſeveral ſorts of apples are deſigned 
either for ſtandards, or in dwarfs 
or eſpaliers; thoſe that are de- 
ſigned for ſtandards ſhould be 
| ang on crab-ſtocks, and thoſe 
or dwarfs or eſpaliers, on the 
codling; or ſome other fort, 
which does not ſhoot freely. 
The beſt ſeaſon for planting out 
theſe trees is, if the foil is dry, in 
October; but in a wet ſoil it is beſt 
todefer it till February. The diſ- 
tance at which they ſhould be 
planted, is forty feet ſquare, 
that the ſun and air may have 
room to come every way at them. 
And it is a very good method in 
large orchards, to plough and 
ſow the ground between them, till 
they are grown up. Good thriv- 
ing trees, of about three years 
grafting, are to be choſen for 
8 and they ſhould be ta- 
en from a ſoil as nearly as poſſible 
of the ſame nature with that they 
are to be planted into, or rather 
from one that is ſomething poorer. 
In preparing theſe trees for plant- 
ing, all the broken or bruiſed 
roots are to be taken off, as alſo 
all ſuch as croſs or gall one ano- 


ther, and all ſmall fibres; for 


they ſeldom ſurvive a remove. 


Some of the moſt luxuriant bran- 


ches muſt alſo be taken off at the 
ſame time, and others ſhortened, 
but the head ſhould by no means 
be cut off. The holes for the 
planting them ſhould be made 
al out two feet deep, and of a 
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about the root when planted, and 
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breadth proportioned to the ex 
tent of the root; the bottom muſt 


be made even, and the clods and 
lumps all broken. The tree is 


then to be ſet in the middle of the 


hole, and placed as upright a 
poſſible, and the earth carefully 
placed about its roots ; and, final. 
ly, trod down about it with the 
feet; and if the weather be dry, 
every tree ſhould have a good wa- 
tering, which will fix the 

to the roots. A ſtake ſhould alſo 
be fixed by the fide of each tree 
to tie it to, that the wind may not 


ſhake it and looſen the roo. 
The foot of each tree ſhould he 


then ſurrounded with turf newly 
cut, with the green fide down: 
wards ; which will greatly help to 
keep the earth moiſt ; and if the 
ſeaſon be very dry, the waterings 
muſt be repeated at different times; 
but it is a very common error to 
water new-ſet trees too much; 
and this ſhould be carefully avoid- 
ed. The year afterwards dig in 
the earth about the roots, and bu- 
ry the rotted turf, which was laid 


there needs no farther care ; the 
orchard will then thrive of itſelf. 
Dwarf ſtandards are of the leaſt 
value of all apple-trees, never 


producing well-taited fruit; and 


therefore the worſt way of mana 
ging this tree. Eſpaliers are com- 
monly planted to ſurround the 
quarters of kitchen gardens. Theſe 
quarters ſhould be made as large 3 
the garden-room will permit. The 
trees ſhould be planted at faxtecen 
or eighteen feet aſunder, if on 
crab-ftocks, but if on paradiſe- 
ſtock, twelve feet will be ſuff 
cient; when theſe are planted in 
the manner above-deſcribed, the) 
ſhould be headed to about four 
eyes above the graft, "and they 
ſhould never be of more than two 
years old from the grafting when 
planted. The ſummer after = 
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are planted, a number of ſmall 
takes muſt be provided, of about 
three feet long, to drive into the 
round on each fide of the trees, 
ar to each tree; and to theſe 
fakes the new ſhoots muſt be faſ- 
tened as horizontally as poſſible, 
If the trees haye taken kindly, 
probably avout Michaelmas all the 
four eyes will have made ſhoots ; 
if ſo, at Michaelmas, which is the 
right time for pruning, the two 
upper ſhoots ſhould be cut off to 
four eyes each, but the undermoſt 
may be left with fix or eight ; but 
the branches ſhould never be {hor- 
tened in ſummer, unleis on occa- 
fion of filling up ſome vacancy 
in the eſpalier, and then this muſt 
not be done after May. In the 
ſecond year, all the ſhoots muſt be 
trained ' horizontally, except the 
fore-right ones, which muſt be diſ- 
placed as faſt as they are produced : 
at Michaeimas, the branches in 
the middle of the tree, or where- 
ever there is a want of wood, muſt 
be ſhortened ; but after this be ve- 
ry careful of any great lopping, 
or ſhortening of branches, but 
leaye them at full length, training 
them all horizontally, | 
The Quince-tree is a native of 


Germany, and affords a great va- 


nety of fruit. The ſeveral ſorts 
of this tree are all eaſily propaga- 
ted, either by layers, ſuckers, or 
cuttings, which muſt be planted in 
2 moiſt ſoil. Thoſe raiſed from 


as the others, and are ſubje& to 
Produce ſuckers again, in a great- 
er abundance, which is not to be 
Wiſhed in fruit-bearing trees. The 
cuttings ſhould be planted early in 

autumn ; and, in dry weather, 
muſt be often watered, to afliſt 
in rooting ; the ſecond year 
they ſhould be removed into the 
nurſery, and ſet in rows, at three 
feet diſtance, and one foot aſunder 
in each raw. In two or three 


fuckers are ſeldom ſo well rooted 
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years more, they will be fit to 
tranſplant where they are to ſtand, 
which ſhould always be near a 
ditch, or river, or in ſome moilt 
ſoil; where they will produce 
twice the quantity of fruit that 
they will in a dry one, and the 
fruit will alſo be much larger: 
but thoſe in a drier ſoil are better 
taſted, and are earher npe. 


Q 


the article IpoMOEaA. 


Gu aer Ipomoea. See 
QUEEN of the Meadows, Ulmaria. 


See the article ULMARIA. 
See G. 


LIFLOWER. 


QUERCUS, che Oak-tree. 


Characters. Thie is a genus of the 
order of the polyandria, belonging 
to the monoecia claſs of plants: 
order 8. of claſs XXI. The male 
flowers are diſpoſed in a looſe kat- 


kin; the calyx is a perianthium of 


one leaf, divided into four or 
five ſegments ; there is no corolla ; 
the ſtamina are numerous, ſhort 
filaments, terminated by large, 
twin ſummits ; the female flowers 
fit cloſe to the buds; the calyx is 
a perianthium, of one thick he- 
miſpheric, rough, entire leaf, al- 
moſt hid in the flower ; there is 
no corolla, but a ſmall oval ger- 
men, ſupporting a ſingle, five- 
pointed ſtyle, crowned by ſingle, 
permanent ſtigmas ; there is no 
pericarpium ; the ſeed 15 an oval 
nut, or acorn, with a thick cover, 
having one cell, the baſe of which 
is fixed into the cup. 

Species. Of this genus Linnæus diſ- 


tinguiſhes fourteen ſpecies, among 


which are the Ilex, or Ever-green 


Oak, and the Suber, or Cork-tree, 
two diftin& genera, according to 
former botaniſts. As all the ſpecies 
of this genus are propagated in the 

ſame 
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fame manner, it is not thought 
neceſſary to deſcribe their ſpecific 
differences. 18 | 
Culture. All the ſorts of oaks are 
propagated by ſowing their acorns; 
and the ſooner they are put into 
the ground, after they are ripe, 
the better they will ſucceed ; the 
PR ſeaſon, therefore, is the 
eginning of November, by which 
time they will be fallen from the 
trees. The manner of ſowing the 
acorns, if deſigned for a ſmall 
plantation, or to be removed, is 
to prepare ſome beds of freſh earth 
neither too ſtrong and heavy, nor 


too light and dry. In theſe beds 


you ſhould place the acorns in 
rows one foot aſunder, and about 
two inches diſtance in the rows, 
covering them about two inches 
thick with the ſame freſh earth, 


obſerving to leave none of them 


uncovered, to entice the vermin, 
which may in a ſhort time deſtroy 
all the ſeeds. In the ſpring, when 
the plants begin to appear, you muſt 
carefully clear them from weeds, 
and if the ſeaſon proves dry, you 
mould refreſh them now and then 
with a little water. In theſe beds 
the plants ſhould remam till the 
following autumn (obſerving con- 


ſtantly to keep them clear of 


weeds) at which time you ſhould 
Prepare a ſpot of good freſh earth, 


in ſize proportionable to the quan- 


tity of plants, which ſhouid be 


well trenched and levelled : then, 
towards the middle or latter end 


of October, you ſhould carefully 


take up the plants ſo as not to in- 
jure their roots, and plant them 
out in rows three feet, aſunder, and 
eighteen inches diſtance plant from 
plant, obſerving never to ſuffer the 
plants to abide long out of the 
ground, becauſe their roots would 


dry, and endanger the growth of 


the plants. When they are planted, 
you ſhould lay a little mulch upon 
the ſurface of the ground near 
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their roots, to prevent the 
drying too faſt ; oy if the 2 
prove dry, you ſhould 21ve them 
a little water, en the plant; 
have taken root in this nurſe 
they will require little more care 
than to keep them clear from 
weeds, and to dig the ground be. 
tween the rows every ſpring; in 
doing which you ſhould cut of 
ſuch roots as extend very far from 
the trunk of the trees, which will 
render them better for tranſplant- 
ing again. You ſhould alſo prune 
off ſuch ſide branches as extend 
themfelves very far, and would re- 
tard the upright ſhoots ; but you 


ſhould, by no means, cut off al 
the ſmall lateral branches, ſome of 


which are abſolutely neceſſary to 
be left on, to detain the ſap for 
the augmentation of the trunk. 
When theſe trees have remained 
in the nurſery three or four years, 
they will then be large enough to 
tranſplant to the places where they 
are to remain: for it is not pro- 
r to let them grow very large 
efore they are planted out, The 
ſeaſon for this work is in the au- 
tumn. When they are planted, 
the ſurface of the ground ſhould 
be mulched about their roots to 
prevent its drying too faſt. You 
ſhould alſo ſtake them to prevent 
their being ſhaken and diſturbed 
by the winds, which would retard 
their rooting. In tranſplanting 
theſe trees, you ſhould by no means 
cut off their heads ; all * 2 
be done is only to cut © 
bruiſed or ill placed branches: 
but there can be no greater Ju) 
done to theſe trees than to ſhorten 
their ſhoots, which in that 
often decay entirely, or at 
down to the next vigorous U 
The trees thus raiſed and mana 1 
will, if planted in a proper — 
grow to a conſiderable m i 
and are very proper for à . 8 
neſs in large gardens, or to pe 
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za clumps in parks, &c. but if 
* are desgned for timber, it is 
by much the better method, to 
ſow the acorns in the places where 
they are to remain; in order to 
which, you ſhould provide your- 
ſell in autumn with a ſufficient 
quantity of acorns, which ſhould 
be always taken from ſtraight, up- 
right, vigorous, growing trees. 
Theſe ſhould be gathered from un- 
der the trees as ſoon as may be after 
they are fallen, and if poſſible in a 
dry time, laying them in ſome open 
room to dry; after which they 
may be put in a dry ſand, and 


' preſerved in a dry place till the 


end of November, when you 
ſhould prepare the ground for 
planting them. 
Qu1CKSET-HEDGE, all 
live hedges, of whatever ſort of 
plants they are compoſed, to diſ- 
' tinguiſh them from dead hedges : 
but in a more ſtrict ſenſe of the 
word, it is reſtrained to thoſe plant- 
ed with the hawthorn, or meſpi- 
lus ſylveſtris; under which name 
theſe young plants, or ſets, are 
fold by the nurſery-gardeners who 
raiſe them for ſale. See the article 
HepGe. 
QICKBEAM, a ſpecies of Sorbus. 
vee the article Sok BUS. 
QICKEN, the ſame with Quick- 
deam, a ſpecies of Sokzus. 
QUINCE-TREE, Cydonia. See 
the article Cyponia. 
Dwarf Quince, a ſpecies of Meſ- 
pilus. See the article MeseiLus. 
QWINCUNX ORDER, in garden- 
ing, a plantation of trees, diſpo- 
originally in a ſquare; and 
conſiſting of five trees, one at 
each corner, and a fifth in the mid- 
de : or a Quincunx is the figure 
of a plantation of trees, diſpoſed 
in ſeveral rows, both length and 
eadthwiſe, in ſuch a manner, 


the firſt tree in the ſecond 


iow Commences in the center of 
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the ſquare formed by the two firſt 
trees in the firſt row, and the two 
firſt in the third, reſembling the 
figure of the five at cards. This 
diſpoſition of trees was formerly 
much more regarded than at pre- 
ſent; but is ſtill much uſed in 
France, for planting trees to form 
a grove, and 1s expreſſed in the 
following form : 


ACEMUS, a ftalk divided or 
branched 1nto ſeveral footſtalks, 
ſuſtaining the flowers, or fruits, 
{et together, as the bunches of 
grapes, currants, &c. 


RADIATED FLOWERS, are ſuch 


as have ſeveral ſemi-floſcules ſet 
round a diſk, in form of a radiant 
ftar; thoſe which have no ſuch 
rays are called diſcous flowers. 

RADICLE, that part of the ſeeds 
of all plants which, upon vegeta- 
ting, becomes its root. 

RADISH, Raphanus. See the ar- 
ticle RAPHANUS. 

Horſe Ra bis , a ſpecies of Cochlea- 
ria. See the article CochIEARIA. 

RAGGED ROBBIN. See Ragged 
RozBiN. 

RADIUS, Ray. SeeRay, and the 
article RadilaTED. 

RAGWORT, Othonna. See the 
article OTHONNA. 

RANUNCULUS, Crowfoot. 
Chara#ers. This is a genus of 
plants of the order of the polygy- 
nia, belonging to the polyandria 
claſs; order 7. of claſs XIII. The 
calyx is a perianthium, _— 
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of five oval, hojlow, coloured 
leaves; the corolla conſiſts of five 
obtuſe petals, with ſmall ungues ; 
the nectarium is a cavity in each 
petal, above the ungues; there is 
no pericarpium ; the receptacle 


connects the ſeeds, by means of 


very minute peduncles; the ſeeds 
are numerous, irregular, and have 
reflex apices. | 

Species. Of this genus there are no 
leſs than thirty-ſeven ſpecies, ma- 
ny of which are common weeds 
in ſeyeral places in this country, 
and moſt of the reſt grow wild in 
other parts of Europe; the forts 
cultivated 1a the gardens are theſe 
following. 1. Ranunculus, with 
oval, acute, pointed leaves, em- 
bracing the ſtalks, with one flow- 
er upon a ſtalk, and roots grow- 
ing in bunches. 2. Ranunculus, 
with kidney-ſhaped, lower leaves, 
crenated, and almoſt divided into 
lobes, but thoſe upon the ſtalks 
divided into three ſpear - ſha- 
ped, entire lobes, and bearing 
many flowers on a ſtalk. 3. Ra- 
nunculus, with kidney-ſhaped, cre- 
nated, and cut lower leaves; 
thoſe on the ſtalks hand-ſhaped, 
and linear, and ftalks bearing ma- 
ny flowers. 4. Ranunculus, with 
all the leaves divided into five 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed ſegments, com- 
monly called Mountain Ranuncu- 
jus. 8. Ranunculus, with trifo- 
Hate and twice trifoliate leaves, 
the lobes of which .are trifid, and 
cut, and a ſtalk branching at the 
bottom, called the Perſian Ra- 
nunculus. 6. Ranunculus, with 
leaves, which are decompounded 
above, a ſingle ftalk bearing one 


leaf, and a tuberous root. 7. 


Ranunculus, with ſpreading cups, 
furrowed foot-ſtalks, creeping 
ſhoots, and compound leaves. 
8. Ranunculus, with ſpreading 
cups, taper foot-ſtalks, many-point- 
ed leaves, divided hy threes, and 
thoſe at the top linear. 
nurculas, with an erect ſtalk, bear- 
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ing two many-pointed leaves, aud 
thoſe on the foot-ſtalks 

and ſeſſile. * 
Culture. From ſeveral ſpecies of 
this plant, particularly the Perfian 
Ranunculus, culture has raiſe 
many beautiful varieties which now 
adorn our gardens. The firſt ſpecies 
grows naturally upon the Alps and 
Appenine mountains ; the ſecond is 
a native of Crete; the third of ſe. 
veral parts of Europe; and the fourth 
of the Alps, Switzerland, andAuftria; 
they have perennial roots, by the 
parting of which in autumn, the 

are propagated ; they ſhould haye 
a light, loamy ſoil, and a ſhady 
fituation. 

The fifth ſpecies is a native of Afr, 
and Mauritania. The very dou- 
ble flowers of this ſort never pro- 
duce ſeeds, ſo that they are pro- 
pagated by off-ſets from their 
roots, any time in October. The 
beds in which the Perfian Ranun- 
culus roots are planted, ſhould be 
made with freſh, light, ſandy earth, 
at leaſt three feet deep; the belt 
foil for them may be compoſed as 
follows: Take a quantity of freſh 
earth from a rich upland paſture, 
about fix inches deep, together 
with green-ſward ; this ſhould be 
laid in an heap, to rot, for twelve 


months before it is mixed, obſerv- 


ing to ſweeten it, and break the 
clods. To this you ſhould add 3 
fourth part of very rotten neats 
dung, and a proportionablequantity 
of ſea or drift-ſand, according as the 
earth is lighter or ſtiffer : if it be 
light and inclining to a ſand, there 
ſhould be no ſand added ; but if it 
be an hazle-loam, one load of ſand 
will be ſufficient for eight loads of 
earth: but if the earth is ſtrong 
and heavy, the ſand ſhould be ad- 


ded in a greater ur "9 this 
1X 


ſhould be mixed or eight 


months before it is uſed, and you 
| ſhould often turn it over, MN © 


to unite the parts well erz 
before it is put into beds. | 


com- 
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wmpot ſhould be below the ſur- 
ace of the beds, in proportion to 
the drineſs or moiſture of the place 
where they are ſituated, Which in 

ground ſhould be two feet 
eight inches below the ſurface, 
and the beds raiſed four inches 
above : but in a moiſt place they 
hould be two feet four inches be- 
low, and eight above the ground; 
and in this caſe, it will be ve 


to drain off the moiſture, and if 
upon this at the bottom of the 
beds ſome very rotten neats 
dung is laid two or three 
inches thick; the roots wil! reach 
this in the ſpring, and the flow- 
ers will be the fairer: this 
earth I would by no means adviſe 
to be ſcreened very fine, only in 
turning it over each time, you 
ſhould be careful to break the clods 
and throw out all large ſtones, 
which will be ſufficient. The beds 
being thus prepared, ſhouid lie a 
fortnight before the roots are 
planted, t':2re may be no dan- 


qually after they are plaated, which 
would prejudice the roots by hav- 
ing hollow places in ſome parts of 
the bed to which the water would 
run, and lodge, and ſo rot the 
ots i, ſuch places. Ihen hav- 
ing levelled the earth, laying the 


ſurface a little rounding, you ſhould 


mark out the rows, by a line, at 
about fix inches diſtance each way, 
lo that the roots may be planted 


every way in ftraight lines; then 


you ſhould open the earth with your 
fingers, at each croſs, where the 
Tcots are to be planted about two 
inches deep, placing the roots ex- 
Xtly in the middle, with their 
crown upright: then with the 
head of a rake you ſhould draw 
the head upon the ſurface of the 
bed level, whereby the tops of the 
roots will be an inch covered with 


earth, which will be ſufficient at fult. 


ger of he earth ſettling une- 


The ſixth ſpecies grows naturally 
upon the Alps, in Auſt: ia, and in 
Dauphiny; the ſeventh and eighth 
in many parts of Europe; and the 
ninth is a native of the Eaſt: they 
have all perennial roots, and are 
propagated by off-ſets, which ſhould 
be planted upon a warm border, 
in a light ſoil, and a ſhady fitua- 


tion, any time in autumn. 


ry Ghbe RaxuncuLus, Trollius. See 
proper to lay ſome rubbiſh and 


fones in the bottom of each bed, 


TROLLIUS. 

RAPA, a ſpecies of Braſſica. See 
BRASSICA. 

RAPESEED, or Coleſced, another 
ſpecics of BRASSs ICA. 

RAPHAN Us, Radiſh. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the ſiliquoſa, belong- 
to the tetradynamia claſs of plants: 
order 2. of claſs XV. The calyx 
is an erect perianthium, compoſed 
of four oblong, parallel, and deci- 
duous leaves; the corolla conſiſts 
cf four heart-ſhaped, patent petals, 
narrow at the baſe, and placed in 
form of a crois ; there are four mel- 
liferous glands, one on each fide 
the ſhort ſtamina between them 
and the piſtil, and one between 
each of the longer ftamina and the 
cup ; the fruit is an oblong, ſmooth, 
ſpun d, having an acute point, 
Hs res jointed, with 
two cells, divided by an interme- 
diate partition, and filled with 
ſmooth, roundifh ſeeds. 
Species. There are three ſpecies of 
Radiſh, but as no other ſort but the 
garden Radiſh is ever cultivated in 
this country, it will be needleſs to 
deſcribe them. | 
Culture, There are ſeveral varie- 
ties of the root of the common 
garden Radiſh, which is the only 
ſpecies cultivated by our gardeners : 
theſe are called by them the ſpall 
toped Radiſh, the deep red, and 
the ſtriped Radiſh, &c. All theſe 
are only varieties ariſing from the 
culture. The ſmall topped is the 
kind, the ſeed of which is moſt 
ſaved, and which is moſt valued 


abgu: 


RES 


about London, becauſe it does not 
take up much room. They are 
ſown at various ſeaſons, but the 
earlieſt is generally at the latter 
end of October; if theſe are not 
deſtroyed by froits, they become 
fit to eat in March. Theſe are 
commonly ſown about walls, 
pales, or hedges, where they may 
have ſome defence againſt the cold. 
The ſecond ſowing is commonly 
about Chriſtmas, if the weather 
be mild enough to let the ground 
be worked. Theſe are alſo to be 
ſown under a ſhelter, and, if they 
are not deſtroyed, will be fit to eat 
in April; and to have a conſtant 
ſupply, there ſhould be a new fow- 

ing every fortnight, from the mid- 

dle of January to the beginning of 

April. 

ſown in a moiſt ſoil, and in an o- 

pen ſituation. 

RASPBERRY BUSH, Rubus. 

the article RuBus. | 

Senega RATTLE SNAKE WORT. 
a ſpecies of Polygala. See the 
article POLYGALA. | 

RaTTLE SNAKE Wee, a ſpecies of 
Eryngium. See ERyNGlium, 

RAY Radius, ſeveral ſemi-florets, - 
ſet round the diſk of a flower. 
See the article D1sx. 

RECEPTACLE, Receptaculum, that 
part of a plant to which the flower 
of the fruit adheres : this is a 
part of a very various hgure, in the 
various genera. 

REED, Arundo. 
ARUNDO, 

Fixwering, or Indian REED, Canna. 
See CANNA, 

RESEDA, Baſtard Rocket. | 

Characters. This is a genus of 

the order of the trigynia, belong- 


See 


See the article 


ing to the dodecandria claſs of 


plants; order 3. of claſs XI. The 
calyx is a perianthium, formed of 
a ſingle leaf, and divided into ſe- 
veral narrow, erect, acute, per- 
manent ſegments; two of theſe 
are placed at a greater diſtauce 


1 


trifid; the upper one gibbous at 


The later crops ſhould be 
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than the reſt, for the uſe of th 
melliferous petal ; the corolla co l 
ſiſts of certain unequal petals 
ſome one of them always fem; 


the baſe, containing a honey. like 
juice, and of the length of the 
calyx; the nectarium is a plain, 
erect gland, produced from the 
receptacle, placed on its upper- 
ſide between the ſtamina and the 
upper petal and connivent, with 
the baſe of the petals more di- 
lated from the ſame fide; the fruit 
is a gibbous, angulated capſule, 
accuminated with ſtyles, and open 
between them ; it contains only 
one cell, the ſeeds are numerous, 
kidney-ſhaped, and grow to the 
angles of the capſule. 

Species. There are eight ſpecies 
of this genus, one of which only 
is cultivated. 1. Reſeda, with 
ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, and 
quadrifid cups, being Dyer's Weed, 
or Wild Woad, ſometimes called 
Weld. 
Culture. This plant grows natu- 
rally upon dry banks, and old 
walls, in many parts of England. 
It is a very rich commodity among 
the dyers, and is the more advan- 
tageous to the farmer, as it may be 
raiſed on very poor land, and at 
a very ſmall expence. Moderately | 
fertile land does beſt for it ; but 
it will grow upon the moſt barren 3 
and if this be but dry and warm, it 
will require no tillage. The ſced 
may be ſown with barley or oats, 
and only harrowed in with bruſh 
or furze, or rolled down with a 
wooden roller. It is a very {m 
ſeed, and the greateſt difficulty 
about it is the ſowing it even. It 
is a flow grower; 2 gallon - 
ſeed is ſufficient for an 1 
though it makes but little progren 
the firſt ſummer, it begins to per 
after the corn is cut, 2nd 1 8 
year yields a good Cc10P- I.. 


| k . he 
cat nicety reguized in! 
1 a great nicety req Nee. 
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ze for gathering it; for this 
or r the ſtalk is full 
ripe, and the ſeeds not ſo ripe as 
to fall out; it is to be pulled up 
by the hand, and made up into little 
bundles to dry. The feed may be 
either thraſhed out as ſoon as it 
it is houſed, or in the ſpring fol- 
lowing ; but the plant mult be 
carefully kept dry. 

EST. HARROW, Ononis. See the 
article Oxox is. | 

RHAMN US, the name of a genus 
of plants, which, in the Liunzan 
ſrſtem of botany, comprehends the 
Rhamnus, ſtrictiy ed, or 
Buck thorn, Frang ia, rr bear- 
ing Alder, aliurus, Cris Thorn, 
Aaternus, Ever - green Frist, and 
— the Jujube-rree, tive dil- 
tint geaera, according io other 
authors. | 
Characters. 


The Rhamnus 15 a 


_ eynia, belong: das peatan- 
eria claſs of ats; order 1. of 
clais V. There is no calyx; the 
corolla conſiſts of a ſingle, imper- 
forated petal, funnel ſhaped; the 
tube is of a tarbinated, cylindric 
figure; the limb patent, divided, 
and acute, and at the baſe of every 
ſegment it has a little ſquamula, 
which is connivent inwardly; the 
| fruit is a round, naked berry, di- 
vided within into fewer cells than 
there are ſegments of the corolla; 
the feeds are fingle, roundifh, gib- 
bous, and compreſſed on one fide. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
eleven ſpecies, but they ſhall be 
more conveniently diſtinguiſhed 
here by the commonly known 
names of Buckthorn, Berry-bear- 
ing Alder, Chriſt's Thorn, Ever- 
green Privet, and jujube-tree. 
Culture. The Buckthorn is a na- 
tire of England, and is ſeldom 
cultivated in gardens, but may be 
taiſed from cuttings or layers, or 
from ſeeds fown in autumn, ſoon 
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genus of the order of he, mono- 
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after the berrics are ripe. The 
Berry bearing Alder is alto a native 
of this country, and Lay be ealily 
propagated from ſceds fown as {con 
as they are ripe. Chrics 1. orn, tue 
plant ol which the crow ». thorns, 
which was put upon the head of 
our Saviour, is ſluppoſed to have 
been made, grows na: arally in he 
Eait, as well as in Italv, Spain, 
Portugal, and ihe fouta ? ce. 
Ja, thrub is pre pagated to: ds, 
wFIC!, as they do not 1ipen in 
E:gziaid, thould be procutee from 
Tis Di.ces | which they naturally 


£r0W, at: 2 a> 1Gon as poſũble 
<*ter there in a bed of light 
cr 1} .c ſcedling plants, when 


they nav e gatnered grength, ſhould 
be tranſplauted in autumn, ſoon af- 
ter the leaves decay, or tbe be- 
ginning of April, juit before they 
begin to ſhoot, into a nurſery, 
betore they are planted for gocd. 
dome mulci ſhould be laid about 
their roots, and they ſhou!d now 


and then be refreilied with a little 
water, until they have taken freſſi 


root, after waich they will re- 
quire very little care. The Ever- 
green Piivet is a native of the 
ſouth parts of Europe, and may 
be propagated by laying down the 
branches in autumn. In the autumn 


following they may be cut off from 


the old root, and planted in the 
nurſery, or in the places where 
they are deſigned to remain. They 
thrive beſt in a dry, gravelly, or 
ſandy foil. The Jujube-tree grows 
naturally in the warmeſt parts of 
Europe, and in Africa and India. 
The ſeveral ſorts of this tree are 
propagated by planting their tems 
in pots of light earth, ſoon after 
the fruit is ripe, and in winter 
they ſhould be preſerved under a 
common hot-bed frame, where 
they may be defended from the 
ſeverer froſts, and in ſpring the 
pots ſhould be plunged into a mo- 

| derate 
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derate hot- bed. When the young 

lants are come up, they ſhould be 
inured to the open air by degrees, 
and in june they may be removed 
out, and placed under the ſhelter 
of a warm hedge. In this place, 
they ſhould remain till the 
beginning of October, when 
they are to be femoved into the 
green-houſe, or elſe placed 
under a hot-bed frame, that 
they may be preſerved from the 
froſts. During the winter, they 
ſhould have as much air as the ſea- 
ſon will 
times, though this muſt be very 
cautiouſly done -fter they have 
ſhed their leaves. In the March 


following, before they begin to 


ſhoot, they are to be tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate pot of light 
earth, and they ſhould then be 
Plunged into a moderate hot-bed, 
and watered and ſhaded till they 
Have taken thorough root; and in 
May they are to be removed thence 
into the open air. They muſt be 
houſed in winter till they are about 
four years old, and then may be 


tranſplanted into the naked ground, 


and will ſtand our winters. 


Medicinal Uſes. Buckthorn-berries 


bruiſed on white paper, give it a 
n tinfture; they are in con- 
ſiderable eſteem as a cathartic, and 
are celebrated in dropſies, rheu- 
matiſms, and even in the gout; 


but they generally occaſion gripes, 


fickneſs, dry the mouth and throat, 
and leave a thirſt of long duration: 
the doſe is about twenty of the freſh 


berries in ſubſtance, and twice or - 


thrice this number in decoction; 
an ouxce of the expreſſed juice, 
or a dram of the berries dried. 
A ſyrup prepared of ;the juice is 
kept in the ſhops. 

The berries of the Ever-green 
Privet are uſed by painters, for 
making yellow pigment; and the 


fruit of the Jujube-tree was for- 
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permit, and be watered at 
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merly uſed in medicine, and ef. 
teemed a pectoral. 
RHAPHONTIC root, a ſpecies of 
Rheum. See the next article. 
RHEUM, Rhubarb. 
Characters. The Rheum is a ge- 
nus of plants of the order of the 
trigynia, belonging to the enne. 
andria claſs; order 2. of claſs Ix. 
There 1s no calyx; the corolla“ 
cConſiſts of a ſingle petal, which is 
narrow at the baſe, and imperyi- 
ous ; the limb is divided into fix 
obtuſe ſegments, alternately ſniz1. 
ler; there is no pericarpium ; the 
ſeed is ſingle, large, triquetrous, 
acute, and ſurrounded with mem- i 
branaceous rims. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Rheum, with 
ſmooth leaves, and foot-ſtalks ſome- 
what furroweẽ or the Raphontic, 
or Engliſh Raubarb. 2. Rheun, 
with hairy leaves, and equal foot- 
ſtalks, or the true Rhubarb. 3. 
'Rheum with granulated leaves, 
and equal foot - ſtalks, called 
Ribes. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Thrace and Scythia, and 
has been long an inhabitant of the 
Engliſh gard ns; the ſecond fort 
grows naturall, in China, near the 
wall, and in Siberia; and the third 
is a native of erſia and Syria. 
Theſe plants, yhich have all pe- 
rennial roots, are propagated 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
autumn, ſoon after they are ne, 
in the places where the plants are 
deſigned to remain. W * 
plants appear in the ſpring, * 
ground ſhould be hoed over to 7 
up the weeds, and they ſhould 
thinned fo as to ſtand at the diſtance 
of ſix or eight inches aſunder. 
them be hoed a ſecond time, i F 
thinned to the diſtance of a foot d 
a half, or more, after which oy 
will require no other culture . 
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to be kept clean from weeds. 
They ſnould have a rich ſoil. 


Medicinal Uſes. The root of the true 


Rhubarb poſſeſſes the double vir- 
tue of a cathartic and aſtringent; 
it readily evacuates, particularly 
the bilious hamours,and afterwards 
gently aſtringes and ſtrengthens 
the ſtomach, and inteſtines. It is 
ſometimes given as a purgative, 
and ſometimes as an alterant, and 
whatever way It is taken, it is an 
excellent medicine, agreeing with 
{moſt all ages and conſtitutions. 
MHODODENDRUM, Dwarf Roſe- 
bay. 
Charaders, This plant is a genus 
of the order of the monogynia, 
belonging to the decandria claſs; 
order 1. of calſs X. The calyx 1s 
a permanent perianthium, divided 
into five ſegmentg the coralla 
conſiſts of a fingle, rotated, funne]- 
ſhaped petal, ſpreading open at 


the brim; the fruit is a roundiſh, 


ſome what angular capſule, con- 
taining five cells, filled with a great 
number of ſmall ſeeds. 


Hecies. Of this genus there are 


ure ſpecies. 1. Rh Jodendrum, 
with ſmooth leaves, noary on their 
underſide, and funnel-ſhaped petals. 
2. Rhododendrum, with ſmooth 
leaves, naked on both ſides, and 
wheel-ſhaped petals. 3. Rhodo- 
dendrum, with naked, hairy leaves, 


and funnel-ſhaped petals. 4. Rho- 


dodendrum, with hairy leaves, and 
wacel-ſhaped petals. $5. Rhodo- 
dendrum, with ſhining, oval leaves, 
and an acute, reflexed border. 

Culture, The firſt, ſecond, and 
third ſpecies grow naturally in the 
mountains of Germany and Italy; 
the fourth is a native of the nor- 
thern parts of Europe, and the 
bfth of Virginia ; theſe are ſhrub- 
by plants, and are propagated by 
eds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon 
iter they are ripe, in pots, filled 
with freſh loamy earth. Let the 
pots be covered in hard froſt, with 


% 
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RHUS, the 


RHU 


bell or band glaſſes; when the 
plants are come up, they ſhould be 
ſhaded from the ſun, eſpecially the 
firſt ſummer, and duly refreſhed 
with water, and the autumn fol- 
lowing let them be tranſplanted to 
a ſhady fituation, covering the 
ground about their roots with moſs. 
They may alſo be propagated by 
cuttings, or by parting of the 


roots, and ſhould have a loamy 
ſoil. 


| RHUBARB, Rheum. See the ar- 


ticle RyYEUM. 


generical name of a 
plant, called in Engliſh Sumach. 

C raters, This is a genus of 
the order of the trigynia, be- 
longing to the pentandria claſs; 
order 3. of claſs V. The ca- 
lyx is an ere, permanent pe- 
rianthium, divided into five ſeg- 
ments; the corolla conſiſts of five 
ovated, erect, patent petals; the 
fruit is a roundiſh „ contain- 
ing one cell, in which is a roundiſh 


and oſſeous ſeed. 


Species, There are twelve ſpecies 
of this genus, ſix of which are 
found in the gardens. 1. Rhus, 
with winged, obtuſely ſawed, oval 
leaves, hairy on their underſide. 


2. Rhus, with winged, intire 


leaves, and a jointed, membrana- 
ceous foot-flalk, 3. Rhus, with 
trifoliate leaves, angular rhomboi- 
dai lobes, ſtanding foor-ftalks, 
and downy on their underſide. 
4. Rhus, with trifoliate leaves, 
and linear, ſpear-ſhaped, intire 
lobes, ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks, 
and downy on their underſide. 5. 
Rhus, with trifoliate leaves, and 
ſmooth, wedge - ſhaped, ſeſſile 
lobes. 6. Rhus, with ſingle, ob- 
verſe, oval leaves. | 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies 1s a na- 
tive of the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope, and the ſecond of North 
America; they are ſhrubby plants, 


_ eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which 


ſhould be ſown in autumn, either 
G6 in 
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in the full ground, or in pots. 
When ſown in pots they ſhould be 
placed under a common frame in 
the winter, and in ſpring let them 
be plunged into a very moderate 
hot-bed. When the plants come 
up, they ſhould have a large ſhare 
of air, and be hardened by de- 
grees to bear the open air, into 
which they may be removed as 
ſoon as the weather is favourable; 
lacing them ſo as to have the morn- 
ing ſun. Let them be kept clean 
from weeds, and in dry weather ſup- 
plied with water. In the autumn 
following the pots may be removed 
again under a common frame, ob- 
ſerving never to cover them but in 
froſt. The following ſpring, juſt 
before the plants begin to ſhoot, 
they ſhould be ſhaken out of the 
pots, carefully ſeparated, and then 
tranſplanted into a nurſery, three 
feet aſunder, and one foot diſtance 
in the rows. In this nurſery they 
may ſtand two years to get ſtrength, 
after which they may be tranſ- 
planted to the places where they 
are deſigned to remain. The 
ſeeds which are ſown in the full 
ground may be covered the firſt 
winter, with ſome old tanners bark, 
which in the ſpring, ſhould be 
drawn off, when the danger of 
hard froſt is over. When the 
plants come up, let them be kept 
clean from weeds, and in the ſpring 


following be carefully taken up, 
and tranſplanted into a nurſery, 


as before directed: but the eaſieſt 
and moſt common method of pro- 
pagating theſe plants is by ſuc- 
kers; they are alſo propagated by 
layers and cuttings. 

The third and fifth ſpecies are natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
fourth grows naturally in Ethiopia; 
theſe are too tender to live through 
the winter, in the open air of this 
country: ſo they are planted in 
pots or tubs, and houſed in au- 
tumn, and in the winter they may 
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RIB 
be treated in the manner of other 
hardy green- houſe plants, they are 
propagated by cuttings ; the ſixth 
ſpecies grows naturally in Lombar. 
dy and in Italy, and is Propapat- 
ed by layers, which ſhould be laid 
down in autumn. In the autumn 
following, they may be taken from 
off the old plants, and tranſplantes 
into a nurſery, where, after they | 
have continued a year or two, they 
may be planted in the places they 
are deſigned to remain. a 
RIBES, the name of a genus 
of plants, which, by the Linnæ- 
an ſyſtem of botany, compre- 
hends the Ribes, ſtrictly fo cal- 
led, or the Curran-tree, and the 
Groſſularia, or Gooſeberry, two 
diſtin& genera, according to other i 


botaniſts. . 
This is a genus of 


Characters. 
plants of the order of the mono- 
gynia, belonging to the pentan- 
dria claſs; order 1. of claſs V. 
The calyx is a ventricoſe, one-leat- 
ed perianthium, divided into five 
oblong, obtuſe, hollow, coloured, 
and permanent ſegments ; the co- 
rolla conſiſts of five ſmall, obtuſe, 
erect petals, inſerted into che mar- 
gin of the cup: the fruit is a glo- 
boſe, umbilicated berry, contain 
ing only one cell, with two late - 
ral, oppoſite, longitudinal recep- i 
tacles; the ſeeds are numerous, 
roundiſh, and ſomewhat compreſ- 
ſed. 

Species. Of this genus there ae iſ 
eight ſpecies, which may be con- 
veniently diſtinguiſhed here into 
the Curran-tree, and Goolſeberry- 
buſh. ; 
Culture. The ſeveral kinds of 
Currans are very eaſily propagat 
ed, by planting their cuttings 2? 
time from September to Marc 3 
upon a ſpot of freſh earth, wil 
muſt be carefully kept clear from 
weeds in the ſpring 3 and in 
dry weather, the young 
muſt be frequently watered. 


feen 
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they have ſtood about two years in 
this place, they will be fit to tranſ- 
plant to the places where they are 
to remain; and this ſhould be 
done when the leaves are juſt de- 
cayed, that they may have time to 
be rooted before winter. If they 
are for ſtandards, they ſhould be 
planted in rows of ten feet diſ- 
tance from one another, and the 
trees in each row four feet from 
exch other ; but the much better 
way is to train them in eſpaliers, 
in which ſtate they take up much 
leſs room, and their fruit is much 
the finer. They ſhould be placed 
at ten or twelve feet diſtant in eſ- 
paliers, and all their branches 
trained horizontally. They are 
to be allowed the ſame diftance 
when ſet againſt walls or pales. 


| Thoſe againſt a ſouth wall ripen 


their fruit near three weeks ſooner 
than thoſe in the open air ; and 
thoſe againſt a north wall near as 


much later; ſo that, by a little 


management of this kind, they 
may be kept a long time in ſeaſon, 
Curran-trees produce their fruit 
on the former years wood, and 
alſo on ſmall ſnags that come out 
of the old wood. This may give 
a caution as to the manner in 
which they are to be pruned. 
They will thrive in any foil, or 
ſituation; but this fruit is always 


beſt taſted when they grow in a 


dry ſoil, and an open ſpot of 
ground. 

The Gooſe-berry-buſh is propa- 
ted either by ſuckers or cuttings, 
dat the latter way is preferable, 


is the roots are leſs ſubje& to ſhoot 


out ſuckers afterwards. The beſt 


in February, juſt before the buds 
gin to open; obſerving always 
o take the handſomeſt ſhoots, and 


do pick them from ſuch branches 
% produce the greateſt quantity of 


fruit. The cuttings ſhould be a- 
bout eight inches long, and ſhould 
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be planted in a bed of light eartli 
expoſed to the morning ſun; they 
muſt be planted about three inches 
deep, and watered to help their ta- 
king root. The ſhoots ſnould all be 
rubbed off from theſe plants as 
they put out, except thoſe at 
the top, that there may be a re- 
gar ſtem. In the September 
following, they ſhould be removed 
to a bed of fine light earth, and 
planted at two feet diſtance. They 
ſhould remain here two years, and 
the croſs branches at times be cut 
off, as alſo the lower ones, fo as 
to keep a clean ſtem about a foot 
above the ground. They will be 
then fit to plant out where the 
are to ſtand ; which ſhould be in a 
light fandy loam. They ſhould 
be kept from the ſhade of other 
trees; and, to have the fruit in its 
utmoſt perfection, ſhould be ſet in 
an expoſed place in rows of eight 
feet aſunder, and each of the 
ſhrubs, ſix feet from the others in 
the rows. The beſt time for tranſ- 
planting them is in October, after 
the leaves are fallen. 

R1Bes, is alſo the name of a ſpe- 
cies of Rheum. See the article 
Raevm. 

Baftard RICINUS, Croton. 
the article CRoToN. | 

ROAN-TREE, a ſpecies of Sorbus. 
See the article Sox Bus. 

Ragged ROBIN, a ſpecies of Lych- 
nis. See the article Lycanis. 


See 


Wake Ronin. See Wake BoBIN. 
ROBINIA, Falſe Acacia. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 


order of the decandria, belonging to 
the diadelphia claſs of plants; order 
3. of claſs XVII. The calyx con- 
fiſts of a perianthium, compoſed 
of one ſmall, bell-ſhaped leaf, di- 
vided into four ſegments, the three 
under ones of which ate narrow, 
but the upper one broad, and 
emarginated ; the corolla is of the 
butterfly kind; the ſtandard is 
roundiſh, large, patent, and ob- 
| ek tuſe ; 
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tuſe; the wings are oblong, oval, 
and free, with a ſhort, obtuſe ap- 
pendix; the keel is compreſſed, 
obtuſe, and of the length of the 
wings ; the fruit is a large, com- 
preſſed, plain, gibbous, long pod, 
in which are a few kidney-ſhaped 
ſceds. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
five ſpecies. 1. Robinia, with 
foot-ftalks, ſupporting bunches of 
flowers, and with unequal, winged 
leaves. 2. Robinia, with ſubdivid- 
ed foot-italks, winged leaves, and 
flowers larger than the lobes. 3. 
Robinia, with ſingle foot-ſtalks, and 
leaves abruptly winged. 4. Robinia, 
with ſingle foot-ſtalks, and leaves 
growing by fours upon foot-ſtalks. 
5. Robinia, with fingle ſtalks, 
and ſeſſile leaves, growing by 
fours. 

Culture, The firſt ſpecies of this 
tree 1s a native of North America, 
where it grows to a very large ſize, 
and the wood is much valued for 
its duration. The ſecond is a na- 
tire of India; and the third, 
fourth, and fifth natives of Sibe- 
ria, and ſome parts of Tartary. 
The firſt, third, fourth, and ſifth 
kinds are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in ſpring, or autumn, 
upon a bed of light earth. When 


the plants are come up, they will 


require no other Care but to keep 
them clean from weeds, till they 
have gathered ſome ſtrength, when 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
a nurſery, and placed in rows 
three feet diſtant, and a foot and a 
half diſtant in the rows. Here 
let them remain two years, by 
which time they will be fit to 
be tranſplanted into the places 
where they are deſigned to re- 
main. They may be alſo propa- 


gated by ſuckers taken from the 


roots of the old trees. The ſe- 
cond ſort will require a ſtove to 
propagate and preſerve it, on 


which account it is ſeldom culti- 
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_ in the gardens of this coun. 
ROCKET, Eruca. See the arücle 
Erxuca. | 
Rocker, is alſo an Engliſh name for 

the plant Heſperis. See HEspr- 
RIS, | 
Baſtard Rocker, Reſeda. See the 
arkicle REsEDA. | 
ROCK ROSE, Ciſtus. See the ar. 
ticle CisTus. | 5 
Golden ROD. See Gol DEN Roo. 
Shepherd”s Rob, a ſpecies of Dipſa- 
cus. See DirsAcus. | 
ROOT, that part of a plant which 
imbibes the nutritious juices of the 
earth, and tranſmits them to the 
other parts, or the part of a plant 
by which it draws its nouriſhment, 
and which alſo produces the herb 
with the fructification. 
of plants are diſtinguiſhed accor- 
ding to their different forms: 
thus, a bulbous root is one of a 
round, or roundiſh figure, - uſually 
furniſhed with fibres at its baſe. 
The terms uſed in deſcribing bul- 
bous roots are, 1. Solid, which 
expreſſes the whole root to be one 
uniform lump of matter. 2. Tu- 
nicated, expreſſing ſuch buibs as 
are formed of multitudes of coats, 
ſurrounding one another. 3. Su. 
 mo/e, expreſſes ſuch as are com- 
poſed of, or covered with leſſer 
flakes. 4. Duplicate, ſuch roots 
as are compoſed of two: and, Ff. 
Aggregate, ſuch as are compoſed 
of ſeveral ſmaller roots. | 
Tuberous expreſſes a root large and 
fleſhy, thicker than the ftalk of 
the plant, of an irregular figure. 
and wanting the characters of the 
bulbous. When the tuberous r90t5 
adhere immediately to the baſe ol 
the ſtalk, they are called Ale: 
and when they are fixed to the 
ends of the fibres, pendulous , 
Fibrous expreſſes eo 2 
ing of one or more Hender 1 
s baſs and leſs thick than wy | 
ſtalk of the plant. When a m_ 
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root penetrates ſtraight into tbe 
round, it is called perpendicular ; 
when it creeps under the ſurface, 
horizontal 3; when ſomewhat thick, 
it is called fle/by ; when very thin, 
capillary; when it runs all the way 
undivided, Ample ; when divided, 
or when it ſends off ſmaller roots, 
branched 3 when its ſurface is co- 
vered with extremely ſhort and 
fine fibres, hairy. 
bw Roor, Adoxa. 
ncle ApoxXa. 
ROSA, the Roſe-tree. 
Characters. The Roſe-tree is a 
genus of the order of the poly- 
gynia, belonging to the icoſan- 
dria claſs of plants 3 order 5. of 
claſs XII. The calyx is a perian- 
thium, compoſed of a ſingle leaf, 
divided into five oblong, narrow, 
ſpearſhaped ſegments, two of which 
ae alternately appendiculated on 
each fide, two others alternately 
raked, and the fifth appendicu- 
lated only by one fide; the baſe 
is bell-ſhaped, and globoſe ; the 
corolla conſiſts of five bbverſely 
cordated petals, of the length of 
the cup, and inſerted into the ca- 
ux; the fruit is formed of the 
keſhy part of the cup, it 1s of a 
turbinated figure, coloured, ſoft, 
containing only one cell, drawn 
together at the neck, and coro- 
nated with ſome irregular laciniz 
the ſeeds are numerous, oblong, 
and hairy, The peculiar forma- 
uon of the calyx is more conſtant 
and certain in the wild, than in 
the cultivated kinds. 
Species. Of this genus Linnæus 
Uſtinguiſhes twelve ſpecies, which, 
& ſeveral of them grow wild in 
England, and are never cultivated 
iu gardens, need not be deſcribed 
ere. 
Culture. We have a vaſt variety 
of theſe beautiful flowers preſerved 
in our gardens; ſome few of which 
Te natives of our own country, 
t the far greater number are of 


See the ar- 
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They are all pro- 
pagated either by ſuckers, by lay- 
ers, or by budding them on the 


other forts of roſes ; the laſt me- 
thod is but ſeldom practiſed, but 


foreign origin. 


is neceſſary for the finer ſorts, 
which do not naturally ſhoot vigo- 
rouſly, and which produce few 
or no ſuckers. The beſt fort of 


roſe for ſtocks is the Frankfort 


kind; the ſeaſon for doing it is in 
June, and there mult be great care 
taken afterwards, that the ſtalk pro- 
duce no ſuckers at the bottom, for 
theſe would ſoon ſtarve the bud. 

When roſes are to be propagated 
from ſuckers, they are to be taken 


off annually, and planted into 


nurſery beds, or into the places 
where they are to remain. 'They 
always take root well the firſt 
year, but if ſuffered to remain on 
the ſtock longer, they grow woo- 
dy, and often fail. But the beft 
method of obtaining vigorous 
plants, is, by laying down the 
ſhoots ; this is is to be done in au- 
tumn, and by the autumn follow - 
ing they will have taken root ſo 
well, that they may be taken off 
from the old plant, and removed 
to the places where they are to 
remain. Theſe may be trani- 
planted any time from October to 
April, but the earlicr the better. 
Roſes, in general, delight in a rich 
moitt ſoil, and- an open fituation, 
in which they will produce preat 
quantity of flowers, and thoſz: 
much more beautifal than when 
they are on a dry ſoil, and ſhady ſi- 
tuation. All the pruning they re- 
quire is, to have their dead wood 
cut, and their ſuckers taken away 
every autumn; and if there are 
any very luxuriant branches, they 
may be ſhortened, and the doing 
this will ſupply the other parts of 
the tree with freſh wood. 

Medicinal Les. The flowers of 


the red-roſe are aſtringent, thoſe of 
the damaſk-roſe purgative, aud the 
Se 


fruit 


— 
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fruit of the wild roſe pectoral. 
The roſe-water of the ſhops, diſ- 
tilled from the flowers of the da- 
maſk - roſe, has been celebrated for 
many virtues; but its fragrant 
ſmell is the only quality now re- 
garded in it. There is alſo a ſy- 
rup, made either from the juice, 
or infuſion of the freſh flowers of 
damaſk · roſes. 

ROSE, Roſa. See the laſt article. 

Ros of Fericho, Anaſtatica. See 

the article AN AS TATICA. 


Bay Ros E, Nerium. See the article 
NkERIUuu. 


China Ros, a ſpecies of Hibiſcus. 


See the article H1B1scvus. 

Dwarf Rost-Bay, Rhododendrum. 
See the article RyopopEnDRUM. 
Gelder or Guelder Rose, the name of 

two ſpecies of Viburnum. See the 
article VIBURNUM. 
Roct Roste. See Rock Ros. 
Virginia Gelder Rosz, Opulifolia. 
zee OPULIFOLIA. 
ROSMARINUS, Roſemary. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
plants of the order of the mono- 
gynia, belonging to the dian- 
dria claſs ; order 1. of claſs II. 
The calyx is a tubulated perian- 
thium, formed of one leaf, com- 
preſſed at the top, and bilabiate; 
the upper lip is entire, and the 
lower one bifid. The corolla 
conſiſts of a ſingle petal; the tube 
is longer than the cup; the limb 
is ringent; the upper limb is e- 
rect, ſhort, divided into two ſeg- 
ments, and has its edges turned 


back; the lower lip is reflex, and 


divided into three ſegments, of 
which the midle one is much the 


largeſt, and is hollow and narrow 


at the baſe; the lateral ſegments 
are narrow, and acute; there is 
no pericarpium; the ſeeds are four 
in number, of an oval figure, and 
lodged in the cup. 

Species. There is only one ſpe- 
cies of this genus. 
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The beſt ſeaſon for doing this is in 


when March is a very good time 


Medicinal Uſes. The flowers of 


Culture. We have three or four 
different varieties of this ſhrub in 
our 1 they grow wild in 
the ſouth of France, and in Spain 
and Italy, on rocks near the ſea, 
where they multiply prodigiouſy, 
With us they grow the moſt vis, 
rouſly on a moiſt, rich ſoil, but 
they are much ſweeter ſcented 
when on a poor ſoil, and on ſuch 
they bear the ſeverity of our ſea- 
ſons much better, than where they | 
grow more freely. They are all 
propagated by planting flips, or 
cuttings of them, in the ſpring of 
the year, on a bed of light 

earth, and when they are rooted, 
they are to be removed into the 
places where they are to remain. 


Auguſt, if they are planted later 
than this, they ſeldom live through 
the winter ; therefore ſuch as are 
not tranſplanted at this time ſhould 
be left till the following ſpring, 


for removing them; and if this 
be done in ſhowery weather, they 
take root almoſt immediately. 
The plants are ſometimes killed in 
cold winters in our gardens, but 
when by accident they have root- 
ed themſelves in an old wall, as 
is often the caſe, they ſtand all 
weathers unhurt, which is owing 
to their being ſtinted and their 
roots dry. 


Roſemary are uſed on many occa- 
ſions in medicine; they are cepha- | 
lic, good in all nervous and by 
teric caſes, and are ingredients in 
many compoſitions of the ſhops; 
they are eſteemed of great ſervice 
in apoplexies, palſies, vertigo® 
and epilepſies: they firengie® 
ſight, and are good againſt A N 
ing breath; they are alſo preſcr! : 
ed in obſtructions of the liver an 
ſpleen: the conſerve of the flon- 


er is an excellent thing * 
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other medicines in theſe intentions 
into form, when they are intended 
to be given in boluſes and electua- 
ries. The hungary water, fo fa- 


wous in England and elſewhere, 


is made of the flowers of Roſema- 
ry diſtilled with rectified ſpirit of 
wine. 

ROSEMARY, Roſmarinus. See the 
laſt article. 

RUBIA, the generical name of the 
plant called in Engliſh Madder. 
Charafers. This is a genus of 
plants of the order of the monogy- 
nia, belonging to the tetrandria 
claſs; order 1. of claſs IV. The calyx 
is a very ſmall perianthium, cut 
into four ſegments, and afixed 
to the germen. The corolla con- 
{ſts of a bell-ſhaped, fingle pe- 
tal, without a tube, but divided 
into four ſegments. The fruit 
conſiſts of two ſmooth berries, 
growing together; the ſeed is ſin- 
gle, roundiſh, and umbilicated. 


Species. Of this genus there are 


two ſpecies. 1. Rubia, with leaves 
growing by ſixes, or the cultivated 
Dyer's Madder. 2. Rubia, with 
leaves growing by fours, or the 
Wild Madder. 

Culture, The firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally in ſome parts of this 
country, and in many other parts 
of Europe ; it has a perennial root, 
and an annual ftalk, and is culti- 


vated for the ſake of its root, 


which is uſed in dying and ſtain- 
ing of linens, and in medicine as 
a deobſtruent. The ſecond ſpe- 
cies 15 never cultivated in England, 
except it1s for the ſake of variety. 

The foil proper for Madder ſhould 
be deep and light, and ſhould be 
deeply and thoroughly ploughed 
in autumn, as ſoon as the crop is 
off, with a four-coultered plough. 
In about three months afterwards, 
let the ground be ploughed a ſe- 
cond time, with the ſame plough, 


and a third time about the end of 
March ; then about the end of 
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April, or in May, let the young 
ſhoots from the ſides of the root 
be taken off from the mother-plant, 
with as much root as poſſible, and 
planted with an iron dibble, in 
rows at a foot diſtance from one 
another. When one row 1s plant- 
ed, the line is to be removed a foot 
and a half, and another row plant- 
ed. 'The ſets in this not being 
placed oppoſite to thoſe in the 
other, but juſt over-againſt the 
middle of the ſpaces between : 
the line is then to be removed to 
the diſtance of five feet, and drawn 
ſtraight over the ground, as before, 
and a row of the ſets are to be 
planted there : thus there will be 
a third row at five feet diſtance 
from the ſecond, and at ſix and a 
half from the firſt; the line is 
then to be moved again one foot 
and an half; and another, being 
a fourth row, is to be planted 
oppoſite the middle diſtances of 
the laſt ; and in this manner the 
whole ground is to be planted out. 
If the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry 
after planting, the ſets muſt be 


| watered, and after the plants ap- 


pear, let them be carefully weed- 
ed, and the growth of their roots 

omoted. 

here are different ways of ma- 
naging the root when taken up, 
and different forms, in which it 18 
brought to market. It may be. 
dried in a hop-kiln, with a little 
fire. 


RUB US, the Bramble, or Raſpber- 


ry-buſh. 
Characters. The Rubus is a ge- 
nus of the order of the polygynia, 
belonging to the icoſandria claſs 
of plants; order 5. of claſs XII. 
The calyx is a permanent perian- 
thium, formed of a ſingle leaf, 
divided into five oblong, lanceo- 
lated, patent ſegments; the co- 
rolla conſiſts of five roundiſh pe- 
tals, of the length of the cup, 
ere, patent, and inſerted into 
Cc 4 the 
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the cup; the ſtamina are nume- 


rous filaments inſertéed into the 


cup, and ſhorter than the corolla; 
the antherz are roundiſh and com- 
preſſed; the germina are nume- 
rous; the ſtyles are capillary and 
ſmall, and ariſe from the ſides of 
the germina, the ſtigmata are ſim- 
ple, and permanent; the fruit is 
a compound berry, the acini it is 
compoſed of are roundiſh, and are 
ranged into a cluſter, convex, con- 
cave below; and each acinus has 
only one cell; the ſeeds are ſin- 
gle and oblong; the receptacle of 
the pericarpia is conic. 

Species. There are ten ſpecies of 
this plant, moſt of which grow 
naturally in many parts of Eng- 
land; and the ſpecies generally 
cultivated in the gardens is the 
Rubus, with winged leaves, fur- 
niſned with five and three lobes, 
a prickly ſtalk, and channelled 
foot-ſtalks. 

Culture. Of this plant, which is 
alſo found wild in ſome of our 
northern counties; we have three 
kinds common about London. 1. 
The common Raſberry. 2. The 
late red Raſberry; and, 3. The 
white Raſpberry. Theſe ſhrubs ſend 
up great plenty of ſuckers from their 
roots, and are very eaſily propa- 
gated by them; they ſhould be ta- 
ken up in October, and before they 
are replauted, their fibres ſhould be 
fhortened ; but the buds, which 
are at a {mall diſtance from the 
ſtem of the plant, muſt not be 
cut off, becauſe theſe produce new 
ſhoots the next ſummer. They 
ſhould be planted two feet aſun- 
der, and ſet in rows, which ſhould 
be five feet diftant from one ano- 
ther. The ſoil they thrive in beſt 
is a freſh ſandy loam, which 
ſhould neither be too moiſt nor over 
dry. The time ſor dreſſing them 
is October, when all the old 


wood which produced fruit the 
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preceding ſummer ſhould be cut 
down to the ground, and the 
young ſhoots ſhortened to about 
two feet in length. The ſpaces 
between the rows ſhould then 
be dug up, and ſome rotten 


dung buried in them. In the ſam. 


mer they muſt be kept clean from 
weeds, and once in three or four 
years there ſhould be new beds 
made, and the old ones deſtroyed, 
for they ſeldom bear well after 
that time. 


RUDBECKIA, Dwarf Sun-flower. 


Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the polygamia fruf- 
tranea, belonging to the ſyngene- 
ſia claſs of plants; order 3. of 


_ claſs XIX. The common calyx is 


compoſed of two orders of leaves, 


the ſcales of which are plain, 


broad, and ſhort ; the proper ca- 
lyx is a ſmall margin; the com- 
pound flower 1s radiated ; the her- 
maphrodite florets are numerous, 
and contained in a conic diſk; 
the female florets in the radius 
are about twelve in number, and 
very long ; the proper herma- 
phrodite ones are tubulated, fun- 
nel-ſhaped, and cut into five ſeg- 
ments at the brim ; the female 
ones are tongue-ſhaped, ſpear- 


| ſhaped, and end in two or three 


indentures; there is no pericar- 
pium ; the ſeed, which is fingle, 
oblong, and four - cornered, is 
crowned by its proper cup, which 
has four indentures. 

Species. Of this genus Linnæus 
diſtinguiſhes five ſpecies. 1. Rud- 
beckia, with compoſite, jagged 
leaves. 2. Rudbeckia, with un- 
der leaves, having three lobes, 
and the upper ones entire. 3. 
Rudbeckia, with oval, ſpattle- 
ſhaped, undivided leaves, and the 
petals of the rays indented. 4+ 
Rudbeckia, with oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, undivided leaves, place 
alternate, and the petals of - 
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ny bifid. Rudbeckia, with 
oppoſite, ſpear-ſhaped, oval, ſawed 
leaves, and the petals of the ray bifid. 
Culture. The ſeveral ſpecies of 
this plant are natives of North 
America; the firſt is perennial, 
and is propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds, or parting -the roots. Fine 
plants are obtained by ſowing the 
ſeeds, which ſhould be done early 
in the ſpring, on a bed of light 
mould ; the plants ſhould be re- 
moved in autumn into the places 
where they are intended to flower, 
and there ſhould be allowed a good 
clear ſpace about them; the ſe- 
cond ſpecies is a biennial plant, 
and is propagated by ſeeds, or by 
lips, or heads; the third fort has 
a root which will continue four or 
five years, but when care is not 
taken to ſhelter it in winter, the 
plants are often deſtroyed by cold, 
or too much wet; they are gene- 
rally propagated in this country 
by off-ſets, or ſlips, in the ſpring, 
planted in a dry foil, and a warm 
ſituation; but the beft plants are 
raiſed from feed, which is 
not always produced in great 
perfection in this country. The 
fourth and fifth ſorts are pe- 
rennial plants, which may be pro- 
pagated by ſlips, or heads; but the 
belt way is to raiſe the plants from 
reds, 5 

RUE, Ruta. See the article Rura. 

Cars Rue, Galega. See the ar- 
ele GaLECOA. 

Meadow Rue, Thalictrum. See the 
article THALICTR UM. 

Wd Syrian Rue, Peganum. See 
Pecanum. 

MEX, the name of a genus of 
plants, which, in the Linnæan ſyſ- 
tem of botany comprehends Ace- 
toſa, or Sorrel, and Lapathum, or 
Dock, two diftint genera, ac- 
cording to other authors. 

oarafters, The Rumex is a ge- 
nus of the order of the trigynia. 
longing to the hexandria claſs 


-» 


1 
of plants; order 3. of claſs VI. 


Szveet RUSH, Acorus. 
RUTA, Rue. 


RUT 


The calyx is a perianthium com- 
poſed of three obtuſe, reflex, per- 
manent leaves; the corolla con- 
fiſts of three oval petals, larger 
than the leaves of the cup; there 
is no pericarpium; the corolla, 
which becomes connivent, and of 
a triquetrous figure, incloſes a ſin- 
gle triquetrous ſeed. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
no leſs than twenty-two ſpecies, 
but as the much greater part of 
them are common weeds in this 
country, and are never admitted 
into gardens; the plant will be 
conſidered here in its moſt general 
diviſion of Sorrel and Dock. 
Culture. The ſeveral ſorts of A- 
cetoſa, or Sorrel, cultivated in 
gardens, may be propagated by 
ſeeds, ſown early in the ſpring, 
on a moiſt ſhady border, or by 


parting the roots either in ſpring 


or autumn. | 
The different kinds of Lapathum, 
or Dock found in the gardens, are 
eaſily raiſed from ſeeds, which, if 
they are permitted to ſcatter, they 
will require no other care but to 
thin them where they grow too 
cloſe, and to keep them tree from 
weeds ; they ſhould have a moiſt 
rich ſoil. | 

Medicinal Uſes. The ſeeds of the 
Sorrel are eſteemed aſtringent, and 


good in diarrhœas, dyſenteries, 


and hemorrhages; and the Water- | 
Dock is a celebrated antiſcorbutic. 


See the ar- 


ticle Acokus. 


Characters. The Ruta is a genus 
of the order of the monogynia, 
belonging to the decandria claſs 
of plants; order 1. of claſs X. 
The calyx is a ſhort, permanent 
perianthium, divided into five 
parts; the corolla conſiſts of five 


oval, patent peials, with very 


narrow ungues; the fruit is a gib- 


bous capſule, compoſed of hve 


lobes, 
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lobes, and in ſome meaſure divided 
from the top into five parts ; 
it contains five cells, and opens 
hve ways at the top; the Leds 
are numerous, ſcabrous, of a kid- 
ney- like ſhape, and angular. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Ruta, with de- 
compounded leaves, or the broad- 
leafed Garden Rue. 2. Ruta, 
with trifoliate ſeſſile leaves. 
Ruta, with ſingle undivided leaves. 
Culture. Theſe ſpecies are propa- 
2 by ſowing their ſeeds, or 
y planting ſlips or cuttings, both 
which mult be done in the ſpring, 
on a bed of light earth ; and when 
the young plants are about two 
inches high, they ſhould be re- 
moved to the places where they 
are deſigned to remain. 
Medicinal Uſes. The dried herb is 
much uſed in medicine, by way cf 
infuſton ; being eſteemed an excel- 
lent alexipharmic and cephalic, and 
accordingly preſcribed in the ſmall - 
pox, meaſles, and hyſteric and ner- 
vous caſes ; as alſo in peripneumo- 
nies and pleuriſies, to ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach, and to prevent the 
return of habitual colics. 
RYE, Secale. See the article Sg- 
cALE. 


8 


AFFRON, Crocus. See the ar- 
ticle Crocus. 

Baſtard SAFFRON, or SAFFLOWER, 
Carthamus. See the article Car- 
THAMUS, 

Meadow Sarrron, Colchicum. See 
CoLcHicum. 

SAGE, Salvia. See the article Sar- 
VIA. 

Sace Trer, or Feruſalem Saz, 
Phlomis. See the article PaLo- 
MIS. | 


SALIX, the Willow, or Sallow. 
Characters. This is a genus of 


the order of the diandria, be. 
longing to the dioecia Claſs of 
plants; order 2. of claſs XXII. 
The calyx of the male flow- 
er is a common, oblong, im- 
bricated, amentum; the ſcales 
have each one oblong, ſpreading 
flower ; there is no corolla; the 
nectarium is a very ſmall, trun- 
cated, cylindrical gland, in the 
center of the flower; the calyx of 
the female flower is like that of 
the male; there is no corolla; the 
fruit 1s an oval, awl-ſhaped cap- 
ſule, compoſed of two valves, 
with one cell, in which are many i 
ſmall, oval ſeeds, crowned with 
an hairy down. l 
Species. Of this genus Linnæus 
diſtinguiſhes twenty-nine ſpecies, 
which are too numerous to be de- 
ſcribed here, eſpecially as many 
of them, growing naturally in the 
northern parts of Europe, are low, 
creeping ſhrubs, of no uſe; and 
as one fort of culture will do for 
| ſuch ſpecies as are planted for ſer- 
vice. 
Culture. The ſeveral ſorts of Wil- 
low raiſed in this country may be 
eaſily propagated by * cut - 
tings or ſets, either in the ſpring 
or autumn, upon moiſt boggy ſoils, i 
where few other things will 
thrive. : : 

Corn SALLAD, a ſpecies of Vale- 
riana. See the article V ALERIANA. | 

SALLOW, or WII Low, Salix. See 
the article SALIx. 

SALSAFY, a ſpecies of Tragopo- 
gon. See the article Txacor0- 
„ 

SALVIA, Sage, a genus of plants, 
comprehending alſo Horminum 
and Sclarea, two diſtinct ge, 
nera according to Tournefort and 
other authors. : 
Characters. The Salvia is à ge- 

nus of the order of the many 
nia, belonging to the dian = 
claſs of plants; order 1. of C 


II. The calyx is a bel 
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ſtriated perianthium, compoſed of 
one compreſſed leaf, gradually wi- 
dening towards its top; and at the 
verge erect and bilabiated; the 
under lip is terminated by two 

ints; the corolla conſiſts of a 
ſingle petal ; the tube towards the 
upper part .is large, and com- 


pteſſed; the limb is ringent; the 
upper lip is hollow, compreſſed, 


crooked and emarginated; the low- 
er lip is broad, and divided into 
three ſegments, of which the mid- 
dle one is large, roundiſh, and 
emarginated ; there is no pericar- 
pium, the ſeeds being roundiſh, 


and four in number, are lodged in 


the cup, which cloſes a little at the 
top, to keep them in. _— 
Fpecies, Of this genus Linnæus 
reckons no leſs than twenty-ſeven 


different ſpecies, which being too 


many to be deſcribed here, the 
plant will be conveniently enough 
diſtinguiſhed, fo far as regards the 
culture, into the Salvia, or Sage, 
properly ſo called; the Hormi- 
num and Sclarea. 

Culture. The ſeveral forts of Sage 
propagated either for the kitchen, 
or for medicine in our gardens, are 
to be produced by cuttings plant- 
ed in any of the ſummer months, 
watering and ſhading them till 
they have taken new root ; and 
after that, they ſhould be removed 
to adry ſoil, where they may have 
the benefit of the ſun. 

The different ſorts of Horminum, 


or Clary, are propagated from 


ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the 
ſpring, in the places where the 
plants are defigned to remain; 
they require no other care but to 
keep them clean from weeds, and 
to thin them where they come up 
too cloſe ; they flower in June and 


July, and ripen their ſeeds in au- 
tumn, 


The Sclarea, or den Clary, is 
alſo propagated by ſeeds, which 


lould be ſown in the ſpring upon 


a bed of freſh earth. When the 
plants are fit to be removed, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted in rows, 
two feet aſunder, and one foot 
diſtance in the rows; after they 
have taken root, they will require 
no farther care but to be ke 
clean from weeds, and will thrive 
upon any ſoil that is not wet. 

Uſes. Sage has always been e- 
ſteemed a cephalic and ſudorific. 
An infuſion of it made in the 
manner of tea, has been long fa- 


mous as the common drink of 


people in fevers. It is attenuant 
and diuretic, promotes the menſes, 
and is good in vertigoes, tremors, 
palſies, and catarrhs. 
The dried herb of the Clary, giv- 
en in an infuſion or decoction, is 
good in the fluor albus, and 
15 commended in cholics, flatu- 
lencies, hyſteric complaints, and 
in antiſpaſmodic and epileptic 
caſes, 
SAMBUCUS, Elder-tree. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
plants of the order of the tri- 
gynia, belonging to the pentan- 
dria claſs; order 3. of claſs V. 
The calyx is a perianthium, form 
ed of one leaf, divided into five 
ſegments, ſmall and permanent; 
the corolla conſiſts of a ſingle pe- 
tal, wheel-ſhaped, concave, and 
lightly divided into five reflex 
ſegments; the fruit is a roundiſh 
berry, containing one cell, in 
which are lodged three feeds, 
convex on one fide, and angular 
on the other. * 
Species, Of this genus are reck- 
oned four ſpecies. 1. Sambucus, 
with cymes cut into three parts and 
foliaceous ſtipulæ, or the Dwarf 
Elder, or Ebulus. 2. Sambacus, 
with cymes cut into ſive parte, 
and leaves almoſt doubly winged. 
3. Sambucus, with cymes cut in- 
to five parts, and a tree - like (talk, 
or the common Elder. 4. Sam- 
bucus, with oval, compound 
bunches 
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bunches of flowers and a tree- like 
—_ 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies grows 
wild in moſt parts of Europe, and 
is ſeldom admitted into gardens ; 


the ſecond ſpecies 1s a native of 
North America ; and the fourth of 


the mountaincus parts in the ſouth 
of Europe. Theſe may be eaſily 
propagated from cuttings, planted 
any time from September to 
March, or by ſowing their ſeeds, 
which, if permitted to fall on the 
ground, will produce plants the 
ſucceeding ſummer; the plants 
are very hardy, and will thrive 
upon almoſt, any foil or ſituation. 
The third ſpecies, or common 
Elder, grows wild in this country, 
and by ſowing the ſeeds, the plants 
will riſe in any ſoil or ſituation. 

Medicinal Ujes. The inner bark 
of this ſhrub is gently cathartic, 
an infuſion of it in wine, or its ex- 


preſſed juice in the doſe of half 


an ounce, or an ounce is {aid to 
purge moderately, and in ſmall 
doſes to prove an efficacious deob- 
ſtruent, capable of promoting all 
the fluid ſecretions. The young 
buds, or rudiments of the leaves, 
are ſtrongly purgative, but are 
reckoned unſate. The expreſſed 
juice, inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence 
of a rob, proves an uſeful aperi- 
ent medieine, which is good in 
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fruit is a ſmall capſule, conta; 
two cells, the ſeeds are ſmall. 
Speczer. Of this genus there are 
two ſpecies. 1. Sanguiſorba, with 
_—— C the greater Burnet. 
2. Sanguiſorba, with ve 

ſpikes. . „ 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally in the meadows in ma- 
ny parts of England, and the fe. 
cond is a native of North Ame. 
rica; they have perennial roots, 
and are very hardy plants, which 
may be propagated by ſowing 


ning 


their ſeeds in autumn. When 


the plants are come up, let them 
be kept clean from weeds till they 
are fit to be tranſplanted, then 
they ſhould be removed into a ſha- 


dy border, and planted at the dif- 


tance of ſix inches every way, ob- 
ſerving to water them till they 
have taken new root. Let them 
alſo be kept weeded, and in 
autumn be removed to the places 
m which they are deſigned to re- 
main. They may be propagated 
alſo by parting of the roots, which 
ſhould © in autumn, and 
after the plants are come up, they 
may be treated in the manner di- 
reed for the ſeedling plants. 


SANICLE, Tiarella. See the ar- 


ticle TraRELLA. 


Bear's Ear SawnicLe. See Bears 


EAR SANICLE. 


obſtructions of the viſcera, and SANTOLINA, Lavender Cotton. 


promotes the natural evacuations. 
SANGUISORBA, Burnet. 


Characters. This is a genus of 


the order of the monogynia, be- 


longing to the tetrandria claſs of 


plants; order 1. of claſs IV. The 
calyx is a perianthium, compoſed 
of two very ſhort leaves, placed 
oppoſite to one another, and ſoon 
falling off; the corolla is formed 
of a fingle petal, plain, and divi- 
ded into four parts ; the ſegments 
are oval, obtuſe, and connected 
only by their extremities; the 


Characters. This is a genus of 


the order of the polygamia æqua- 
lis, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 
claſs of plants; order 1. of claſs 
XIX. The common calyx is he- 
miſpheric, and imbricated, with 
oval, oblong, acute ſcales 

compound flower is uniform, and 
longer than the cup; the herma- 
phrodite florets are equal, and nu- 
merous ; the partial flower 15 fun- 
nel-ſhaped ; the ſtamina are hve 


capillary, very ſhort filaments. 


the antheræ are cylindric, and tu- 
bulous; 
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bulous ; the germen is oblong, and 
tour-cornered ; the ſlyle is ſlender, 
and crowned by two oblong, de- 
preſſed, truncated ſtigmara 3 there 
is no pericarpium; the ſeed is 
ſingle, oblong, four-cornered, and 
either naked, or crowned with a 
very ſhort down, ripening in the 
common Cup. | 
Species, Of this genus, Linnzus 
diſtinguiſhes ſeven ſpectes. 1. San- 
tolina, with one flower on a foot- 
flals, and leaves indented four 
ways, or the common Lavender 
Cotton. 2. Santolina, with one 
flower on a foot-ſtalk, and linear 
leaves. 3. Santolina, with a ſingle 
flower, terminating the branches, 
crenated, ſcaly cups, and linear 
leaves. 4. Santolina, with ſimple 
cluſters of flowers, cloſely joined 
together, and indented, wing- 
pointed leaves. 5. Santolina, with 
compound cluſters of flowers, 
cloſed together at the top, the 
under leaves linear and indented, 
and the upper ones oval and ſawed. 
6. Santolina, with ſimple clufters 
of flowers cloſed together at the 
top, and with wedge-like leaves, 
divided into three parts. 7. San- 
tolina, with ſimple cluſters of 
flowers, cloſed together at the 
top, and linear leaves half divided 
into three points. 
Culture. The firſt ſpectes grows 
naturally in the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, and has a ſhrubby ftalk : 


the ſecond is a native of Spain; 


and the third of Africa. Theſe 


may be propagated by planting 
ſlips or cuttings in the ſpring upon 
a border of light, freſh earth. 
They ſhould be watered and ſhaded, 
in hot dry weather, till they have 
taken root. Let them be kept 
Clear from weeds, and early in the 
autumn be carefully taken up, 
and planted in the places where 
they are deſigned to remain : the 
fourth is a native of Africa, and 15 
an annual plant propagated only 
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ratien of the juice, 


SAP 


by ſeeds, which muit be fawn 
about the end of March, upon 
a moderate hot-bed. After the 
plants appear, they ſhould be 
treated like other hardy annuals ; 
and about the end of May, let 
them be tranſplanted into a warm 


border of light earth, where they 


will flower, and in warm ſeaſons 
perfect their ſeeds : the fifth is a 
native of Ethiopia, and is too ten- 
der to live in the open air of this 
country; it muſt therefore be 
preſerved in pots, and removed 
into the greenhouſe in autumn; 
but it muſt not be treated too ten- 


derly, and requires only to be 


protected from hard froſts. It is 
propagated by planting cuttings, 
any time in ſummer, and ſhading 
them till they have taken root: 
the fixth and ſeventh ſpecies are 
natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and may be propagated 
like the three firſt ſorts. 


SAP, a juice furniſhed by the earth, 


and changed into the plant, con- 
fiſting of ſome foſſil parts; other 


parts derived from the air and 


rain; and others from putrified 
animals, plants, &c. This juice 
enters the plant in form of a fine 
and ſubtile water, which the near- 
er it is to the root, the more it 
retains of its proper nature ; and 
the farther from the root, and the 


more action it has ſuſtained, the 


nearer it approaches to the nature 
of the vegetable: conſequently, 
when the juice enters the root, it 


is earthy, watry, poor, acid, and 


ſcarcely oleaginous at all. In the 


trunk and branches it is farther 
prepared, though it ſtill continues 
acid, as we find by tapping a tree 
in the month of February. The 
ſap being here carried to the germs 
or buds, is more concocted; and 
here having unfolded the leaves, 
theſe come to ſerve as lungs for 
the circulation and farther prepa- 
By ſuch 

means 


SAP 


means is the ſap ſtill farther altered 
and digeited, as it is farther in the 
petals or Jeaves of the flowers, 
which tranſmit the juice, now 
brought to a farther ſubtility, to 
the ſtamina ; theſe communicate it 
to the farina, or duſt, in the api- 
ces, which 1s, as it were, the 
male ſeed of the plant ; where, 
having undergone a farther matu- 
ration, it is ſhed into the piftil, 
which performs the office of an 
uterus or womb : and thus having 
acquired its laſt perfection, it gives 
riſe to a new fruit or plant. 
ſap having thus gone its ſtage, 
from the root to the remote 
branches, and even the flower ; 
and having, in every part of its 
progreſs, depoſited ſomething both 
for aliment and defence, what is 
redundant paſſes out into the bark, 
the veſſels of which are inoſculated 
with thoſe in which the fap 
mounts ; and through which it 
deſcends to the root, and thence 
to the earth again, and thus a cir- 
culation is effected. 

That there is a circulation in the 
bodies of vegetables, ſeems to be 
evinced by the experiments of 
modern naturaliſts and gardeners, 
by means of certain veſſels analo- 
gous to the veins and arteries in 
animals. | 

The notion of the circulation of 
the ſap was entertained by ſeveral 
authors much about the ſame time, 
without any communication with 
one another; particularly M. 
Major, a phyſician at Hamburgh ; 
M. Perrault, Mariotte, and Mal- 
pighi. It has met, however, with 
ſome conſiderable oppoſers, parti- 
cularly the excellent M. Dodart, 
and the late reverend and ingeni- 
ous Dr. Hales. 

M. Dodart, inſtead of the ſame 


Juices going and returning, con- 


tends for two ſeveral juices; the 
one imbibed from the foil, di- 
geſted in the root, and from thence 
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tranſmitted to the extremes of the 
branches, for the nouriſhing of 
the plant; the other received from 
the moiſture of the air, enteriq. 
in at the extremity of the branch. 
es, ſo that the aſcending and de- 
ny Juices are not the ſame. 
One of his chief arguments is 
that if two trees of the ſame kind 
be tranſplanted in one day, after 
firſt cutting off their roots and 
branches, and if after they have 
taken root again, ſome of the 
new ſhoots put forth each year be 
cut off one of them, it will not 
thrive half ſo well, notwithſtand- 
ing its root and trunk being in- 
tire, as the other. This he con- 
ceives to be a proof of the plant's 
deriving nouriſhment by the 
branches, and concludes it to be 
of an aerial nature, being formed 
of the moiſture of the air, dew, 
&c, whereas that imbibed from 
the ſoil is terreſtrial. 

Dr Hales, in his excellent treatiſe 


on Vegetable Statics, preſents us 


with various experiments ſerving 
to prove that the ſap of plants 
does not circulate. Among other 
obſervations, he remarks, that 
when the ſap has firſt * paſſed 
through that thick and fine ſtrainer 
the bark of the root, we then find 


it in greateſt quantities in the moſt 


lax part, between the bark and 
wood, and that. the ſame through 
the whole tree. And if in the 
early ſpring the oak, and ſeveral 
other trees, were to be examined 
near the top and bottom, when 
the ſap firſt begins to move, ſo as 


to make the bark run, and ealily | 


peel off, he believes it would be 
found that the lower bark is firſt 


moiſtened ; whereas the bark of 


the top branches ought firſ to be 
moiſtened, if the ſap deſcends by 
the bark. As to the vine, he 


ſays, he 1s pretty well afſurec, * 


that the lower bark is firſt moiſten- 


ed. He adds, that it is * 
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f-en in many of the examples of 
the experiments he has given in 
that book, what quantities of 
moiſture trees daily imbibe and 
perſpire. Now the celerity of the 
ſap muſt be very great, if that 
quantity of moiſture muſt moſt of 
it aſcend to the top of the tree, 
then deſcend, and aſcend again, 
before it 1s carried off by per- 
ſpiration. 

The defect of a circulation in ve- 
getables ſeems, in a great mea- 
ſure, to be ſupplied by the much 
greater quantity of liquor, which 
the vegetable takes in than the 
animal, whereby its motion is ac- 
celerated : for, by the firſt exam- 
ple he gives, we -find the ſun- 
flower, bulk for bulk, imbibes 
and perſpires ſeventeen times more 
freſh liquor than a man every 
twenty-four hours. Beſides, na- 
ture's great aim in vegetables be- 
ing only that the vegetable life be 
carried on and maintained, there 
was no occaſion to give its ſap the 
rapid motion, which was neceſſary 
ſor the 
animals it is the heart which ſets 
the blood in motion, and makes 
it continually circulate; but in 
vegetables, we can diſcover no 
ather cauſe of the ſap's motion, 
but the ſtrong attraction of the 
capillary ſap-veſſel:, aſſiſted by the 
briſk undulation and vibrations 
cauſed by the ſun's warmth, 
whereby the ſap is carried up to 
the top of the talleſt trees, and is 
there perſpired off through the 


leaves: but when the ſurface of 


the tree is greatly diminiſhed by 
the loſs of its leaves, then alſo the 
perſpiration and motion of the ſap 
1s proportionabiy diminiſhed, as is 
plain from many of the doctor's 
experiments: ſo that the aſcending 
velocity of the ſap, is principally 
accelerated by the plentiful per- 
{piration of the leaves, thereby 
making room for the fine capil- 
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lary veſſels to exert their vaſt at- 
tracting power; which perſpira- 
tion is effected by the briſk rarefy- 
ing vibrations of warmth, a power 
that does not ſeem to be any ways 
well adapted to make the ſap dc- 
ſcend from the tops of vegctables 
by different veſſels to the root. 

The inftances of the jeflamine- 
tree, and of the pafſion tree, which 
have been looked on as proofs of 
the circulation of the ſap, be- 


cauſe their branches which were 


far below the inoculated bud were 
gilded, the doctor takes to be of 
no weight: becauſe that we have 
many viſible proofs in the vine, 
and other bleeding trees, of the 
ſap's receding back, and puſhing 
forward alternately at different 
times of the day and night ; and 
there is great reaſou to think, that 
the fap of all other trees has ſuch 
an alternate receding and progreſ- 
five motion, occafioned by the 
alternacies of day and night, warm 
and cold, moiſt and dry. For the 
ſap in all vegetables does probably 
recede in iome meaſure from the 
tops of the branches, as the ſun 
leaves them ; becauſe its rarefying 
power then ceaſing, the greatly 
rarefied ſap and air mixed with 1t 
will condenſe and take up leſs 
room than they did, and the dew 
and rain will then be ſtrongly im- 
bibed by the leaves, as 1s probable 
from ſeveral of the doctor's expe- 
riments, whereby the body and 
branches of the vegetable, which 
have been much exhauſted by the 
great evaporation of the day, may 


at night imbibe ſap and dew from 


the leaves: for by ſeveral of the 
foreſaid experiments, plants were 
tound to increaſe conſiderably in 
weight in dewy and moiſt nights. 


As to the argument for the circu- 


lation of the ſap, grounded upon the 
experiment of ſome ſorts of grafts 


infecting and cankering the ſtocks 


they are grafted upon, the doctor 
difproves, 
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diſproves, by fixing mercurial 


gages to freſh cut ſtems of trees, 


whereby it appears, that thoſe 
ſtems were in a ſtrongly imbibing 
ſtate, and conſequently the can- 
kered ſtocks might very likely 
draw ſap from the graft, as wel] 
as the graft alternately from the 
ſtock, juſt in the ſame manner as 
leaves and branches do from each 
other in the viciſſitudes of day 


and night. And this imbibing 


power of the ſtock is ſo great, 
where only ſome of the branches 
of the ſtock will, by their ſtrong 
attraction, ſtarve thoſe graits ; 
for which reaſon it is uſual to cut 
of the greateſt part of the branches 
of the ſtock, leaving only a few 
{mall ones to draw up the ſap. 

The inſtance of the Ilex, grafted 
upon the Engliſh-oak, ſeems to 
afford a very conſiderable argu- 
ment againſt a circulation: for if 
there were a free uniform circula- 
tion of the ſap through the Oak 
and Ilex, why ſhould the leaves of 
the Oak fall in winter, and not 
thoſe of the Ilex? That the ſap 


does not deſcend between the 


bark and the wood, as the favour- 
ers of a circulation ſuppole, ſeems 


evident from hence, viz. that if 


the bark be taken off, for three or 
four inches breadth quite round, 
the bleeding of the tree above 
that bared place will much a- 
bate; which ought to have the 
contrary effect, by intercepting the 
courſe of the refluent ſap, if the 
ſap deſcended by the bark. But 


the reaſon of the abatement of the 


bleeding in this caſe, may be well 
accounted for, from the manifeſt 
proof we have in theſe experi- 
ments, that the ſap is ftrongly 
attracted upward, by the vigorous 
operation of the perſpiring leaves, 
and attracting capillaries : but 


when the bark is cut off, for 


ſome breadth below the bleeding 
place, then the ſap which is be- 


tween the bark and the wood he 
low that diſbarked place, is & 
prived of the ſtrong attraQino 
power of the leaves, &c. and Wy 
ſequently, the bleeding wound 
cannot be ſupplied fo faſt with ſap 
as it was before the bark was 
taken off, But the moſt conſider. 
able objection againſt this pro- 
greſſive motion of the ſap without 
a circulation, ariſes from hence, 
viz. that it is too precipitate a 
courſe for a due digeſtion of the 
ſap in order to nutrition ; whereas 
in animals nature has provided 
that many parts of the blood ſhall 


run through a long courſe before 


they are either applied to nutri. 
tion, or diſcharged from the ani- 
mal. Yer when we conſider, that 
the great work of nutrition in ve- 
getables, as well as animals (that 
is, after the nutriment is got into 
the veins and arteries of animals) 
is chiefly carried on in the fine 
capillary veſſels, where nature {e- 
lets and combines, as ſnall beſt 
ſuit her different purpoſes, the 


ſeveral mutually attracting nutii- 


tious particles, which were hither- 
to kept disjoined by the motion 
of their fluid vehicle, we ſhall bad 
that nature has made an abundant 
proviſion for this work in the 
ſtructure of vegetables, all whoſe 
compoſition is made up of nothing 
elſe but the innumerable fine ca- 
pillary veſſels, and glandulous por- 
tions or veſicles. Upon the whole, 
doctor Hales thinks we have from 
his experiments and obſervations, 
ſufficient ground to believe, that 
there is no circulation of ſap in 
vegetables, notwithſtanding, many 
ingenious perſons have been in- 
duced to think there Was, trom 
ſeveral curious obſervations an 
experiments, which evidently 
prove, that the ſap does in ſome 
meaſure recede from the top to. 
ward the lower parts of plants 


were with good pro- 
whence they were With g beblluy 
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bability of reaſon induced to think 
that the ſap circulated. 
Blair, who maintains the circula- 
tion of the ſap, is of opinion, 
that there are certain parts of 
plants which have their peculiar 
Juices, and maintain a circulation 
in themſelves, independent of the 
reſt of the plant. The fleſhy and 
thick roots of ſome plants, and 
the fruits of others, are of this 
number of peculiar parts. This 
is analogous to what we ſee in 
ſome parts of animal bodies alſo. 
On this ſcheme, the bark, the 
wood, and the pith of a tree, 
may be compared to the bones, 
the ſkin, and the marrow of ani- 
mals : while the nouriſhment 1s 
ſent in abundance to one part of 
theſe, it is allowed more ſparingly 
to the reſt. Thus while a young 
tree ſhoots out its tender boughs 
in ſpring, the juice aſcends up- 
oth to them from the root ; but 
when theſe have acquired their 
due length, the motion of the 
fap is determined upwards with 
leſs violence, and the bark and 
wood are nouriſhed and increaſed 
by it. This is the reafon why in 
ſpring trees grow in height, and 
in autumn increaſe in thickneſs. 
dASSAFRAS, a ſpecies of Laurus. 
dee the article LAuxus. 
SATTIN- FLOWER, Lunaria. See 
the article Lux ARIA. 
dATUREJA, Savory. 
Charafers, This is a genus of 


the order of the gymnoſpermia, | 


belonging to the didynamia claſs 
of plants; order 1. of claſs XIV. 
The calyx is a perianthium, con- 
fiſting of one tubulated, ſtriated, 
erect, permanent leaf, indented 
at the brim, in five ere, and al- 
moſt equal points ; the corolla con- 


liſts of one ringent petal ; the tube 


is cylindric, and ſhorter than the 
wp; the chaps are ſingle; the 
upper lip is ere& and obtuſe, with 
a acute indenture at the point; 
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the lower lip is ſpreading, and di- 
vided into three obtuſe, and near- _ 
ly equal parts: there is no peri- 
carpium; the ſeeds are four in 
number, and contained in the 
bottom of the cup. 

Species. Of this genus are reckon- 
ed nine ſpecies. 1. Satureja, with 
heads of flowers terminating the 
ſtalks, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
2. Satureja, with bunched whorls 
of flowers, and linear, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, or the true Savory. 
3. Satureja, with whorled flowers, 
and oval, acute, pointed leaves. 4. 
Satureja, with woolly whorls of flow- 


ers, and the indentures of their cups 


briſtly and hairy, commonly call- 
ed Maſtick Thyme. 5. Satureja, 
with corymbuſes of flowers upon 
foot-ſtalks, growing by pairs, 
from the wings of the leaves, and 
bracteæ, ſhorter than the cups. 
6. Satureja, with ſingle diverging 
ſtalks on the ſides of the * 
and ſharp pointed leaves. 7. Sa- 
tureja, with two flowers upon 
each foot-ſtalk, being the garden 
or ſummer Savory. 8. Satureja, 
with ſpiked flowers, and keel- 
ſhaped, hairy, ſpotted leaves. 9g. 
Satureja, with oval, ſawed leaves, 
and flowers, growing in a divided 
corymbus terminating the ſtalks, 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies has a 
perennial root, and grows natu- 
rally in Virginia; the ſecond is a 
native of Italy; the third of 
Crete ; and the fourth of Spain. 
Theſe four ſorts are propagated 
by ſlips or cuttings, planted in any 
of the ſummer months on a ſhady 
border. In about two months they 
will put out roots, and then they 
ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, 
each into a ſmall pot filled with 
freſh undunged earth, and kept in 
the ſhade, till they have taken 
new root; after that let them be 
placed in a ſheltered ſituation, 
where they may remain till the 
end of October; then they muſt 
D d be 
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be put under a common hot-bed 
frame, and there protected from 
hard froſt, and expoſed to the 
open air, whenever the weather is 
mild. The fifth ſpecies is an an- 
nual plant, and a native of the 
eaſt ; but as it does not perfect its 
ſeeds in this country, it is with 
great difficulty preſerved. The 
. cuttings or ſlips will take root, by 
which the plant may be continued 
two or three years; but it muſt 
be ſheltered in winter under a 
frame, and kept dry. The ſixth 
ſpecies is a native of Italy, and a 
perennial plant. It may be pro- 
pagated by feeds, which ſhould be 
ſown about the beginning of 
April, upon a bed of light carth : 
if the plants are not to be re- 
moved, the ſeeds ſhould he ſown 
thinly. After the plants appear, 
let them be kept free from weeds : 


this ſort may be propagated alſo 


from ſlips planted in the ſpring, 
and is very hardy. The ſeventh 
| ſpecies is allo a native of Italy, 
and an annual plant, which may 
be raiſed from ſeed in the manner 
directed for the ſixth ſort. The 
eighth ſpecies has a perennial root, 
grows naturally in Crete and 
Greece, and may be propagated 
like the four firſt ſorts. The 
- Ninth ſpecies is a native of North- 
America, but is ſcarce ever culti- 
vated in the gardens of this 
country. 

Medicine! Uſes. The leaves of 
the ſummer-ſavory are eſteemed 
good in crudities of the ſtomach, 


in aſthmas, and in menſtrual ob- 


ſtructions. 
SAVORY, Satureja. 


article. 


See the laſt 


SAVOY SPIDERWORT. See Se1- 


DERWORT. 


SAXIFRAGA, Saxifrage. 


Characters. This is a genus of 


the order of the digynia, belong- 
ing to the decandria claſs of 
plants; order 2. of claſs X. The 
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perianthium, formed of a lingle 
leaf, divided into five ſegments : 
the corolla conſiſts of five plain 
petals, narrow at the baſe, and 
longer than the calyx : the fruit is 
an oval capſule, with two horns 
opening between their tops: it 
contains only one cell, filled with 
ſmall numerous ſeeds. 

Species. Of this genus there are 


no leſs than thirty-one ſpecies : 
which, as ſome of them grow 
wild in this country, and as thoſe 


admitted into the gardens may all 
be propagated in the ſame manner, 
need not be deſcribed here. 


Culture. The ſeveral ſpecies of | 


Saxifraga, uſually cultivated in the 
gardens, may be propagated by 
off- ſets, which are ſent out from 
the old roots in great plenty. 
They may be taken off at almoſt 
any ſeaſon, when the weather is 
mild, and ſhould have a very dry 
ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation, if they 
are planted in the full ground: 
the beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting 
them is July. After their leaves 
are decayed, then they ſhould be 


put into freſh undunged earth, and 


placed in the ſhade till autumn. 


In winter they may however be 


expoſed to the ſun. 3 
Medicinal Lr. The tuberoſities 
at the root of the white-flowered 


Saxifrage are kept in the ſhops, 


under the name of Saxifrage-ſeeds: 
they are diuretic and atzenvant z 
and therefore good in nephnitic 
caſes, and obſtructions of the 
menſes and viſcera : ſome al 
recommend them in the jaundice 
and dropſy. As to the Saxifrage 
of the antients, it is not known 
what plant they meant by it; ſo 
that no benefit can be reaped from 
their accounts of its virtues. It ry 
alſo to be obſerved, that thoug 
many different plants have been 


called Saxifrage, from their ſup- 
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jn the human bladder, yet it is 
very certain that none of them 

fleſs fuch a virtue: thus the 
chryſoſplenium has been called 
golden-ſaxifrage ; filipendula, red- 
ſaxifrage; and the common meli- 
lot, yellow - ſaxifrage. 


SAXIFRAGE, Saxifraga. See the 


laſt article. 

generical name of 
a plant, called in Engliſh Scabious. 

Charaers. This plant is a genus 
of the order of the monogynia, 
belonging to the tetrandria claſs ; 
order 1. of claſs IV. The calyx 
is a common perianthium, formed 
of many leaves, ſurrounding the 
receptacle in ſeveral ſeries, and 
fixed on it. The inner ones of 
theſe are ſmaller than the outer ; 
the whole is patent, and contains 
many flowers ; the proper perian- 
thium is double; both, however, 
are fixed on the germen. Of theſe, 
the exterior one is permanent, 
ſhort, membranaceous, and pli- 
cated; the interior one 1s divided 
into five awl-ſhaped, capillaceous 
ſegments ; the corolla conſiſts of a 
ſingle petal ; this is erect, tubu- 
lated, and narroweſt at the baſe, 
gradually wider, and 
ſlightly divided into either four or 
hve ſegments, of which the «xte- 
rior ones are the larger. There 
is no pericarpium but the common 
receptacle, which is of a convex 
figure, and ſupplies the place of 
one. The ſeeds are ſingle, and 
of an ovate, oblong figure, 
crowned with their proper calyx. 

Species, There are eighteen ſpe- 
cies of this genus, but as many of 
theſe grow wild in ſeveral parts of 
England, and few of them are ad- 
mitted into gardens, it is not ne- 
ceſſary to deſcribe them. 

Culture. The annual ſorts of this 


genus, may be propagated by 


lowing. their ſeeds in a moiſt, 


ſhady border; after which they 
will in general require- no other 
culture, but to keep 
from weeds, and allow them room 
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to ſpread. The perennial forts 
may be propagated by parting 
their roots in autumn, and plant- 
ing them in a ſoft, loamy ſoil, and 
a ſhady ſituation, or by flips, which 
ſhould be planted in a ſhady bor- 
der the beginning of April. When 
they have put out good roots, 
they may be taken up with balls 
of earth, and tranſplanted where 
they are to remain. 


See the laſt 


article. 


SCAMMONY, a ſpecies of Convol- 


vulus. See the article ConvoL- 
VULUS, 


SCANDIX.. Shepherd's Needle, or 


Venus's Comb. 

Characters. This plant is a genus of 
the order of the digynia, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs; order 2. 
of claſs V. the general umbel is 
long, but compoſed of only a few 
radii; the partial ones have more 
rays; the partial involucrum is 
foamed of five leaves, of the length 
of the umbellulz ; the proper pe- 
rianthium is ſcarce viſible ; the 
general corolla is lightly diform ; 
the flowers in the.difk. are herma- 
phrodites ; thoſe in the radius fe- 
males ; the proper corolla conſiſts 
of five heart ſhaped inflex petals ; 
the inner ones ſmaller, the outer 
ones larger ; there 1s no pericar- 
pium; the fruit is very long, awl- 
ſhaped, and ſeparable into two 
parts ; the ſeeds are two ſubulated, 
convex, and furrowed on one fide, 
and plain on the other; the flow- 
ers of the diſk are generally a- 
bortive. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
eight ſpecies. 1. Scandix, with 
angular, furrowed ſeeds. 2. Scan- 
dix with ſmooth ſeeds, and the 
longeſt beak. 3. Scandix, with 
ſhining, oval, awl-ſkhaped ſeeds. 


4. Scandix, with oval, rough ſeeds, 


{mooth 
with awl- 


and a 


uniform petals, 
5. Scandix, 


talk. 


ſhaped, briftly ſeeds, radiated flov- 


ers, and ſmooth ſtalks. 
+ 3 3 ib 


6. Scan- 
dix, 
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dix, with cylindrical, briſtly ſeeds, 
a briſtly ſtalk, and tumid joints. 
7. Scandix, with a hairy foot- 
ſtalk, and ſhort ſeeds. 8. Scan- 
dix, with ſhining, oval, awl-ſhaped 
ſeeds, and decompounded leaves. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies of this 
plant is a native of Germany, 
and has a perennial root. It is 
propagated by feeds, and will 


grow in any ſoil or ſituation, with- 


out farther culture. The ſecond, 
third and fourth ſpecies are annual 
plants, and natives of England, 
but are never cultivated in the gar- 
dens. 'The fifth ſort grows natu- 
rally in Italy and Crete. The 
ſixth in Sicily; the ſeventh is a 
native of the eaſt, and the eighth 
of Virginia. Theſe are all annual 
plants propagated by ſeeds, which, 
if permitted to ſcatter, will raiſe 
new plants, without any other 
trouble than that of tranſplanting 
them to ſome abje& part of the 
yu: as they will grow in any 
0 


il or ſituation. 


SCAPUS fignifies a peculiar kind of 


ſtalk, which ſupports the parts of 
fruQtification of a plant, and does 
not grow from any part of the 
common ſtalk, but riſes immedi- 
ately from the root. 
SCARLET TRUMPET FLOWER. 
See the article FLOWER. 
SCIATICA CRESS. See CREss. 
SCILLA, the Squill. 
Characters. This plant is a genus 


of the order of the monogy- - 


ni2, belonging to the hexandria 
claſs; order 1. of claſs VI. 


There is no calyx : the corolla 


conſiſts of fix oval, deciduous, and 
very patent petals : the fruit is a 
ſmooth capſule of an oval figure, 
marked with three furrows, form- 
ed of three valves, and containing 
three cells: the ſeeds are nume- 
rous and roundiſh. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
eight ſpecies. 1. Scilla, with a 
coated root. 2. Scilla, with a 


ſcaly root. 3. Scilla, with a ſolid 
root, and an hemiſpherical corym- 
bus of flowers. 4. Scilla, with a 
ſolid root, and a conical corymbus 
of flowers, commonly called hya- 
cinth of Peru. 5. Scilla, with a 
ſolid root, and flowers growing 
alternately from the fides of the 
ſtalk, almoſt nodding. 6. Scilla, 
with a ſolid root, and ere& flow- 
ers, growing thinly, commonly 
called the early, blue, ſtarry hya- 
cinth. 7. Scilla, with a ſolid 
root, ſlender, linear leaves, flow- 
ers wing in a C bus, and 
naked ks, de each 
other to the length of the flowers, 
commonly called autumnal, 
hyacinth. 8. Scilla, with a thick 
roundiſh, ſpiked leaf. 
Culture, Theſe are all perennial 
plants. 'The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Spain, Sicily, and Syria, 
rowing on the ſea-ſhores, and 


in ditches, where the ſalt water 


flows in with the tide, and is never 
cultivated in gardens. The ſecond 


ſort grows naturally in ſome parts 


of France, Spain, and the Pyre- 
nees: the third, fourth and eighth 
in Portugal: the fifth in Byzan- 


tium: the ſixth in France and Ger- 


many, and the ſeventh in ſeveral 
parts of England. Theſe are all 
hardy plants, and may be propa- 
gated by ſeeds or off-ſets; the 


ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn, 


ſoon after they are ripe, either 
in ſhallow boxes or pans, and 


treated in the ſame manner as was 


directed for the hyacinths; but 
the moſt expeditious way of pro- 
pagating them, and that moſt ge- 
nerally practiſed, is by off-ſets : 
the roots ſhould be tranſplanted: 


after the leaves are decayed, they 


may be in other reſpects treated 
like the ſeedling plants. 

Medicinal Uſes. "The middle per. 
of the root of the firſt ſpecies o 
this plant is uſed in medicine. 


hecari t the root per- 
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perpendicularly in two; and ſepa- 
rating the heart and the * 
parts, they expoſe the others to 
dry: this root is extremely acrid, 
attenuant and diſſolvent: it is apt 
to prove emetic in whatever form 


it is given, but this may be pre- 


vented by adding a few grains of 
cinnamon to it: it then becomes 
a powerful medicine in all ob- 
ſtructions ef the viſcera: it pro- 
motes urine and the menſes, and 
cuts the tough phlegm which al- 
moſt choaks in aſthmas, and many 
other diſorders of the breaſt: the 
moſt uſual form in which it 1s 
preſcribed, is that of the oxymel, 
made of a ftrong infuſion of the 
root in vinegar, or made into a 
ſyrup of honey. 
SCLAREA, a ſpecies of Salvia. See 
the article Sa LVIA. 
$CORDIUM, a ſpecies of Teu- 
crium. See the article Tev- 
CRIUM. 
SCORPION'S THORN. See 
THORN. | 
SCORZONERA, Viper's Graſs. 
Charaers. The Scorzonera is a 
genus of plants of the order of the 


polygamia zqualis, belonging to 
the 


yngeneſia claſs ; order 1. of 
claſs XIX. The common calyx 
is imbricated, long and cylindric ; 
the compound flower is imbrica- 
ted and uniform ; the hermaphro- 


dite florets are numerous, and the 


exterior ones a little longer than 
the reſt. The proper flower is 
tongue ſhaped, linear, truncated, 
and indented in five parts. The 
ſtamina are five capillary, very 
ſhort filaments, terminated by cy- 
lindrical ſummits. 'The germen 
is ſituated under the floret, ſup- 
pong a ſlender ſtyle, crowned 
dy two reflexed ſtigmata. There 
is no pericarpium ; the ſeed 1s 
ſingle, oblong, ſtriated, and cover- 
ed with a feathery down. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
eight ſpecies, one only of which 


SEC 


is cultivated in the gardens, viz- 


Scorzonera, with a branching ſtalk, 


and ſerrulated entire leaves, em- 


bracing the ſtalks. 

Culture. This ſpecies is a native 
of Spain and Siberia, and is a pe- 
rennial plant, * 1 by ſow- 
ing the ſeeds about the beginning 
of April, upon a ſpot of light, freſh 
foil. When the ts are come 
up, they ſhould weeded and 
thinned, ſo as to be left half a foot 
aſunder, after which they will re- 
2 no other culture but to be 

ept clean from weeds. 


SCURVY - GRASS, Cochlearia. 
See the article CocaLEARIA. | 
SEBESTEN, Cordia. See the ar- 


ticle Cox Di. 


SECALE, Rye. 


Characters. This is a us of 
the order of the digynia, belong- 
ing to the triandria claſs of plants; 
order 2. of claſs III. The calyx 
is an involucrum, compoſed of two 
leaves, and containing two flow- 
ers. The leaves ſtand oppoſite, 
are erect, linear, and acuminated, 
and are ſmaller than the corolla. 
The corolla conſiſts of two valves; 
the exterior valve is rigid, ventri- 
coſe, acuminated, and compreſled. 
Its lower edge is ciliated, and it 
terminates in a long ariſta. The 
mterior valve is ſpear-ſhaped, and 


plain: the nectaria are two in 


number, and are ovated and 
erect: there is no pericarpium: 
The corolla ſerves that office, in- 
cloſing the ſeed, and at a proper 
time opening and dropping it. 


The ſeed is ſingle, oblong, and 


almoſt cylindric in figure. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
four ſpecies, one only of waic! is 
cultivated in England, viz. Se- 
cale, with rough hairs to the 
awns. | 
Culture. This ſpecies is ſown in our 
fields, and is diſtinguiſhed into two 
varieties, the winter rye, and the 
ſpring rye, from the different times 
d 3 of 
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of ſowing them. This ſort of 
rain ſvcceeds very well in any 
Kind of dry land, even on the 
molt barren gravel. The winter 
rye is what the generality of far- 
mers propagate : it is uſually fown 
in autumn, after a ſummer's fal- 
low, in the drieſt time that can be 
had. Two buſhels of feed is the 
quantity allowed to an acre of 
land; but if the foil be ground 
newly broke up, or if it be ſubject 
to worms, a peck more to the 
acre is generally allowed. A little 
ſprinkling of dung or mud upon 
rye land, will grcauly advance the 
crop, though it is Jaid but half 
the thickneſs that it is for other 
corn, The farmer knows it is 
ripe when the ſtraw is yellow, 
the ear bends, and the grain feels 
hard, It 1s not apt to ſhed the 
ſeeds; and therefore, if there are 
many weeds among the crop, it 
may be left lying upon the ground, 
or gravel, as they call it, eight 
or nine days after it is cut, 
before it is bound up, if the 
weeds are not dry ſooner: for 

therwiſe, they will grow moilt in 
the barn, and cauſe the whole to 
give, and not to thiaſh well, and 
ſometimes they will make it 
muſty. As it is a grain that will 
grow in the ear ſooner than any 
other if it be wet, care muſt be 
taken, if rain falls after it is cut, 
to turn it as it lies on the ground 
every other day; and at the ſame 
ume to keep the ears as far from 
the earth, and as much above the 
ſtubble as may be; this will pre- 
vent the miſchief. If it be pretty 
clear of weeds, it may be houſed 
as ſoon as it is cut. If either this 
grain or wheat lodge upon the 
ground, it is beſt to cut them, 
even thouzh they are not ripe; 
for the ſtalk being broken, will 


yield no mote nouriſhment to the 
ear. 3 
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SECURIDACA, a ſpecies of Coro. 


nilla. See the article CokoxiLLs. 


SEDUM, Leſſer Houſeleek. 


Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the pentagynia, be- 
longing to the decandria claſs of 
plants; order 4. of claſs X. The 
calyx is a permanent perianthium, 
divided into five parts, ere& and 
acute. The corolla conſiſts of 
five acuminated, ſpear - ſhaped, 
plane, patent petals. The necta- 
ria are five; each is a very ſmall 
emarginated ſquamula, affixed to 
the outer part of the germen, near 
the baſe. The fruit conſiſts of 
five erect, patent, acuminated, 
compreſſed capſules, emarginated 
towards the baſe, and opening 
longitudinally upwards and down- 
wards : the ſeeds are numerous 
and ſmall. 1 
Spectes, Of this genus there are 
fifteen ſpecies, comprehending 


ſeveral ſorts of ſtone crop, and 


orpine, moſt of which are natives 
of England. | 

Culture. 
ſtone crop may be propagated by 
planting their trailing ſtalks, either 
in ſpring or ſummer, and they 
thrive much better upon rocks, 
old walls or buildings, than in the 
ground. If the cuttings, or roots 
of the perennial fort are planted 
in ſoft mud, laid upon walls or 
buildings, they will ſoon ſpread 
into every joint or crevice, and 
will cover the whole place; and if 
the ſeeds of the annual ſorts, 
which grow naturally in dry 
places, are ſown ſoon after they 
are ripe on the top of the walls, 
the plants will come up without 
any farther care. The ſeveral 
ſorts of orpine may be propagated 
by cuttings, during any of the 


ſummer months, or by parting 


their roots, either in ſpring or au- 
tumn : they ſhould have 2 dry 
( 1, d ſituation. 

ſoil, — 7 ſhady It SEED 


The different ſorts of 
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FED, according to the definition 


of Linnæus, is a deciduous part 
of a vegetable; being the rudi- 
ment of a new plant, quicken- 
ed for vegetation, by the ſprink- 
ling of the pollen. 

The diſtinctions of a ſeed are, a 
ſeed, properly fo called, a nut, and 
propago : for an account of the 
two laſt, fee the articles Nur and 
PROPAGO. 

A ſeed, properly fo called, which 
is a rudiment of a new vege- 
table, furniſhed with ſap, and 
covered with a bladdery coat, 
or tunic, conſiſts of 1. A corcu- 
lum, being the firſt principle of 
the new plant within the ſeed. 
2. A plumula, being a ſcaly part 
of the corculum, which aſcends. 
4. A roſtellum or a plain part of 


the corculum, which deſcends. 4. A 
cotyledon, or a fide lobe of the ſeed 


of a porous ſubſtance, and periſh- - 
able. 5. A hilum, being an ex- 
ternal mark or ſcar on the ſeed, 


where it was faſtened within the 
fruit. 6. An arillus, or the pro- 
per exterior coat, or tunic of the 
ſeed which comes off of itſelf. 7. 
A coronula, or little crown of a 
ſeed, which is either the calyx of 
a floret adhering to the ſeed, and 
aſſiſting it to fly, or a down an- 
ſwering the ſame end, and con- 
need with the ſeed by a trunk. 
8. An ala, or wing, being a 
membrane affixed to the feed, 


which by flying helps to diſperſe it. 


In reſpet to the number of 


ſeeds contained within the fruit, 


plants are either monoſpermous, 
having one ſeed ; dioſpermous, 
two; triſpermous, three; or te- 
traſpermous, four feeds. In re- 
ſpect to the number of cells, ſome 
have two cells, though the ſeed 
in moſt plants have but one cell. 
In reſpe& to the figure of a ſeed, 
it is either girt, heart-ſhaped, kid- 
ney-ſhaped, ovate, or egg-ſhaped, 
or it is prickly. In reſpect to 
ſubſtance, a ſeed is either bony or 
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tough. In reſpect to ſize, ſeeds 
may be very ſmall, or yery large, 
and in reſpeRt to ſituation, they 
are either neſting or diſperſed 


about the pulp, faſtened to the 
ſuture, faſtened to the columella, 
or placed on receptacles. 
Every feed conſiſts of an embryo- 
plant, called plantula ſeminalis, 
with its covers. The embryo, 
which is the whole future plant in 
miniature, is called the germ or 
bud; and is rooted in the cotyle- 
don or placenta, which makes its 
involucrum or cover. The coty- 
ledon 1s always double; and in 
the middle, and common center 
of the two, 1s a point or ſpeck, 
viz. the embryo plantule, which 
being acted on by the warmth of 
the ſun and of the earth, begins 
to protrude its radicle, or root, 
downwards, and its bud upwards ; 
and as the requiſite heat continues, 
it draws nouriſhment by the root, 
and fo continues to unfold itſelf 
and grow. 
The two placentulæ, or cotyle- 
dons of a ſeed are, as it were, a 
caſe to the little embryo plant ; 
covering it up, and ſheltering it 
from 1njuries, and feeding it from 
their own proper ſubſtance ; which 
the plantule receives, and draws 
to itſelf by an infinite number of 
little filaments, which it ſends into 
the body of the placenta, The 
cotyledons, for the moſt part, 
abound with a balſam diſpoſed in 
proper cells; and this ſeems to be 
oil brought to its greateſt perfec- 
tion, while it remains tumid, and 
lodged in theſe repoſitories : one 
part of the compoſition of this 
balſam is oily and tenacious, and 
ſerves to defend the embryo from 
any extraneous moiſture ; and, by 
its viſcidity to entangle and re- 
tain the fine, pure, volatile ſpirit, 
which is the ultimate production 
of the plant. This oil is never 
obſerved to enter into the veſlels 
Dd 4 - 
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of the embryo, which are too fine to 
admit ſo thick a fluid. The ſpirit, 
however, being quickened by an ac- 
tive power, may poſſibly breathe a 
vital principle into the juices that 
nouriſh the embryo, and ſtamp up- 
on it the character that fliſtinguiſhes 
the family; after which every 
thing is changed into the proper 
nature of that cular plant. 
Now, when the ſeed is committed 
to the earth, the placenta ſtill 
adheres to the embryo for ſome 
time, and guards it from the ac- 
ceſs of noxious colds, &c. and 
even prepares and purifies the 
cruder juice the young plant is to 
receive from the earth, by ſtrain- 
ing it through its own body. This 
it continues to do, till the embryo 
plant being a little inured to its 
new element, and its root tolerably 
fixed in the ground, and fit to ab- 
ſorb the Juice thereof, it then pe- 
riſhes, and the plant may be ſaid 
to be delivered; ſo that nature 


obſerves the ſame method in plants 
contained in fruits, as in animals 


in the mother's womb. 

Many ſorts of ſeeds will continue 
good for ſeveral years, and retain 
their vegetative faculty ; whereas 
others will not grow after they are 
one year old; this difference is in 
a great meaſure owing to their 
abounding more or leſs with oil; 
as alſo to the nature of the oil, 
and the texture of their outward 
covering. All ſeeds require ſome 
ſhare of freſh air, to keep the 
germen in an healthy ſtate; and 
where the air is abſolutely exclu- 
ded, the vegetative quality of the 
ſeeds will be ſoon loſt, But ſeeds 


will be longeſt of all preſerved in 


the earth, provided they are bu- 
Tied ſo deep as to be beyond the 
inflacnce of the ſun and ſhowers ; 
ſince they have been found to lie 
thus buried twenty or thirty years, 
and yet vegetate as well as new 
ſeeds. How the vegetative life is 
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ſo lon reſerved, by buryj 
them 10 4 in the 42 
very difficult to explain; but as 
the fact is very well known, it ac. 
counts for the production of plants 
out of earth taken from the bor. 
tom of vaults, houſes, &c. 

In the common method of ſowing 
ſeeds, there are many kinds which 
require to be ſown ſoon after they 
are ripe; and there are many o. 
thers which lie in the ground a 
year, ſometimes two or three years, 
before the plants come up: hence 
when ſeeds brought from diſtant 


countries are ſown, the ground 


ſhould not be diſturbed, at leaſt 
for two years, for fear of deſtroy- 
ing the young plants. 


As to the method of preſerving | 


ſeeds, the dry kinds are beſt kept 
in their pods or outer coverings; 
but the ſeeds of all ſoft fruits, as 
cucumbers, melons, &c. muſt be 
cleanſed from the pulp and mu- 
cilage which ſurround them, other- 
wiſe the rotting of theſe parts will 
corrupt the ſeeds. oP 
When ſeeds are gathered, it ſhould 
always be done in dry weather ; 
and then they ſhould be hung up 
in bags in a dry room, ſo as not 
to deprive them of air. 
In ſending ſeeds from one country 


to another, the great care to be 


taken is to ſecure them from ver- 
min, and preſerve them dry, other- 
wiſe they will mould and decay. 
The method Mr. Cateſby always 


obſerved was to put his ſeeds dry 
into papers, and then put them in- 


to a dry gourd-ſhell, and ſeal them 


up. There are ſome perſons who 
have directed to put them into 
glaſſes, and ſeal them cloſely down, 
to keep out the external air: but 
from Ae experiments of this 
kind, which had been made, it 
was found that ſeeds thus cloſely 
put up will not grow if they re- 


main ſtopped up any conſiderable 


time; all ſeeds requiring . 
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printing quality, ſo that where a 
perſon has no other conveniency, 
they may be put into a bag, and 
hung up in a dry part of the 
ſhip, or put in a trunk where they 
may be ſafe from vermin, in which 
laces they will keep very well. 
Notwithflanding theſe experiments 
of Mr. Miller and others, it is the 
opinion of the reverend Mr. Pullein, 
that the reaſon why ſuch ſeeds did 


not vegetate, was not becauſe freſh 


air was excluded, but becauſe the 
ſeeds were confined in an air, 
which, by being pent up, and 
loaded with the matter perſpiring 
from the ſeeds, become continu- 
ally more unwholſome, ſo as at laſt 
to deſtroy the vegetative principle. 
From ſeveral experiments he has 
made, he is perſuaded that the only 
method to preſerve the vegetative 
principle of ſeeds, for any long 
ſpace of time, is, totally to ex- 
clude the air, in the following 
manner : Let ſome water be heat- 
ed in a ſmall tin pannicle, to ſuch 
a degree as will juſt keep tallow 
or bees-wax fluid ; let it be near 


full of water, ſo as it may contain 


only about a quarter or half an 
inch thickneſs of melted wax on 
its ſurface ; ſet beſide it a ſmall 
veſſel of cold water, and by means 
of a ſmall pair of plyers, with ſharp 
points turned inward, take a ſeed 
with its ſmall or germinating end 
uppermoſt, and when the wax 1s 


melted on the ſurface of the water, 


immerge the ſeed in it with a 
ſudden dip, and then, as quickly 
as you can, dip it in the cold wa- 
ter; by means of which it will be 
coated over with wax, without 
much danger of being hurt by the 
Moſt large ſeeds may be 
ated in this manner, and even 
the ſmaller ſeeds, which are con- 
lined in dry coriaceous pods, may 
ve the whole pod covered in the 
e way, which, it is imagined, 
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will be ſufficient to preſerve them 
for as long a time as is neceſlary 
but it ſhould be remembered, to 
let them always have attained a 
proper degree of hardneſs and dry- 
neſs, before they are coated. If 
melted wax is found to be any way 
hurtful, by too great heat, then 
melted tallow may be uſed in its 
ſtead. The very ſmall ſeeds which 
have thin and tender coats may be 
preſerved by kneading up a quan- 
tity of them into ſmall pellets, with 
clay, and when the pellets are com- 
pleatly dry, coating each of them 
in the manner already directed; 
or if they are ſeeds whoſe berries 
are pulpy, they may be formed in- 
to ſmall cakes or pellets, and then 


. coated with bees - wax or tallow. 


In caſe the ſeed itſelf is ſmeared 
with tallow or wax, it becomes 
neceflary, before it is ſown, to 
clear it away ; to do which nothing 
more is required than to ſcrape the 
larger ſeeds with a knife, and the 
ſmaller kind may be rubbed in a 


bag, with ſoap-water and a little 


fine ſand, in ſuch a degree as their 
texture will bear, till the wax or 
tallow is cleared away, and free 
acceſs given to air and moiſture ; 
which, with the additions of heat, 
are the great inſtruments of vege- 
tation. 
Medicinal Uſes. Diſpenſatory-wri- 
ters divide the ſeeds uſed in me- 
dicine into four claſſes: 1. The 
four greater hot ſeeds, viz. of ani- 
ſeed, fennel, caraway, and cum- 
min. 2. The four leſſer hot ſeeds, 
viz. of biſhop's-weed, ftone-par- 
ſley, ſmallage, and wild carrot. 
3. The four greater cold feeds, 
viz. cucumber, cucurbit, citruls, 
and melons. 4. The four leſſer 
cold ſeeds, viz. endive, ſcariola, 
lettuce, and purſlain. 
But beſides theſe, there are many 
other ſeeds preſcribed for their 
medicinal virtues; as thoſe of co- 
riander, dill, thlaſpi, muſtard, 
lIinſeed, 


S E M 
linſeed, fœnugreek, carthamus, na- 
vew, ricinus, ſorrel, pſyllium, &c. 
SEGMENTS of leaves, are the parts 


of ſuch leaves of plants as are di- 
vided or cut into many ſhreds. 


SEMINAR, denotes the ſecd-plot, 


or places alloted for raiſing plants 
from ſeed, and keeping them till 
they are fit to be removed into the 
garden or nurſery, Sce the arti- 
cle NurzEeRry. 

When the ſeminary is intended for 
trees, it muſt be large, and of a 
ſoil adapted to the generality of 
the trees intended to be raiſed in 
it: but that which is moſt in uſe is 
for the ſepply of the flower-gar- 
den, and is the place where flow- 
ers are to be raiſed from their ſeeds, 
to procure varieties; or, as the 
floriſts expreſs it, new flowers; as 
alſo for the ſowing all the bien- 
nial plants, to ſucceed thoſe which 
decay in the flower-garden. The 
ſeminary ſhould always be ſituated 


at ſome diftance from the houſe, 


and be walled or paled round, and 
kept under lock and key, to keep 
out dogs, &c. and to prevent a 
great deal cf damage that is fre- 
quently done by thoſe who are 
not aquainted with gardening, 
befor: they are aware of it. The 
ſeveral directions for the manage- 
ment of the ſeminary, are to be 
ſeen under the names of the ſeve- 
ral plants intended to be raiſed 
in it. 


SEMPERVIVUM, Greater Houſe- 


leek. 

Characters. This is a genus of 
plants of the order of the poly- 
gynia, belonging the dodecandria 
claſs: order 5. of claſs XI. The 
calyx is a permanent perianthium, 
divided into twelve hollow, acute 


ſegments; the corolla conſiſts of 


twelve oblong, ſpear ſhaped, acute, 
hollow petals, a little larger than 
the cup; the fruit conſiſts of twelve 
oblong, compreſied capſules, placed 
in an orbicular order, a:uminated 
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outwards, and opening internal. 
ly; the ſeeds are numerous, round. 
iſh, and ſmall. 

Species. Of this genus there are fx 
ſpecies. 1. Sempervivum, with 
a ſmooth, tree-like, branchin 
ſtalk. 2. Sempervivum, With 
ſtalks torn by the rudiments of the 
leaves, and blunt-pointed leaves, 
3. Sempervivum, with hairy, edg.. 
ed leaves, and ſpreading off-ſets, 
or the common large Houſeleek. 
4. Sempervivum, with hairy, edg- 
ed leaves, and globular off-ſets. 
5. Sempervivum, with threads 
from leaf to leaf, and globular 


off-ſets. 6. Sempervivum, with 
entire leaves, and ſpreading off- 
_ -- 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 


tive of Portugal and Crete; it is 
a ſhrubby plant, propagated by 
cuttings planted in pots, placed in 
a ſhady fituation ; they ſhould 
have but little wet, and ſhould be 
protected from froſt and wet in 
the winter: the ſecond ſpecies is 
alſo a ſhrubby plant, which grows 
naturally in the Canary Iflands; 
it is propagated by ſeeds ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe, 1n pots 
filled with light ſandy earth, and 
placed under a common frame, 
where they may remain till the 
ſpring ; then they ſhould be re- 
moved to a ſituation where they } 
may have only the morning fun. 
In dry weather they ſhould be 
gently watered. Let them be 
kept clean from weeds, and when 
they are fir to tranſplant, be remo- 
ved into pots filled with light, 
earth, and placed in the 
ſhade till they have taken new 
root. In the ſummer time, let 
them be placed with other hardy, 
ſucculent plants, in a ſhady ſitua- | 
tion, and in the winter be put in a 
frame, where they may be pro- 
tected from hard froſt, and MY 
enjoy the free air in mild weather. 


{ nnial plants, a7 
The reſt are pere Pectremely 
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extremely hardy ; they are pro- 
gated by off-ſets, and ſucceed 
beit in a dry ſoil: they are very 
proper to be planted in the man- 
ner directed for the Stone Crop. 
Gee the article SEDUM. ; 
ENECIO, Groundſel. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
plants of the order of the poly- 
ia ſuperflua, belonging to the 
— claſs; order 2. of claſs 
XIX. The common calyx 1s co- 
nic, and truncated; the com- 
pound flower is higher than the 
cup; the hermaphrodite corol- 
julz are tubulous and nume- 
rous in the diſk; the female 
ones in the radius, if any there 
be, are tongue- ſhñaped; the pro- 


per hermaphrodite flower is fun- 


nel-ſhaped; the ſtamina are hve 
very ſmall, capillary filaments ; 
the antherz are cylindric, and tu- 
bulous; the germen is oval, and 
crowned with a down, fituated 
under the corolla, the ſtyle is ſlen- 
der, and of the length of the 
ſtamina ; the ſtigmata are two, 
oblong, and revolute ; there is no 
pericarpium ;5 the ſeed, which is 
fingle, oval, and crowned with a 
long down, is contained in the 
cup; the receptacle is naked and 
plain. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
reckoned twenty-ſeven ſpecies, of 
which the ten following are cul- 
tivated in the gardens. 1. Senecio, 
with radiated flowers, foot-ſtalks 
embracing the ſtalks, foot-ſtalks 
to the flowers, three times the 
length of the leaves, and winged, 
ſinuated leaves. 2. Senecio, with 
radiated flowers, wing-pointed, 
equal, ſpreading leaves, and the 
mid rib below narrowed. 3. Se- 
necio, with radiated flowers, half - 
winged leaves, downy on both 
ſides, with ſegments ſomewhat in- 
dented, and a roundiſh corymbus 
of flowers. 4. Senecio, with radi- 
ted flowers, and wing-pointed, 
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multifid, linear leaves. 
cio, with radiated flowers, and 
crenated leaves, the lower ones of 
which are heart-ſhaped, and have 
foot-ſtalks; but the upper ones 


5. Sene- 


lyre-ſhaped, and wing-pointed. 
6. Senecio, with radiated flowers, 
ſword-ſhaped leaves, acutely ſaw- 
ed, and hairy on their under-fide, 
with a cloſe ſtalk. 7. Senecio, 
with radiated flowers, growing in a 
corymbus, and ſpear-ſhaped, faw- 
ed, ſmooth leaves. 8. Senecic, 
with radiated flowers, oval, fleſhy 
leaves, ſomewhat indented, and a 
ſhrubby ſtalk. 9. Senecio, with 
radiated flowers, arrow-pointed, 
indented leaves embracing the 
ſtalks, with a ſhrubby ſtalk. 10. 
Senecio, with radiated flowers, ob- 
long, heart-ſhaped, rough point- 
ed, ſawed leaves, embracing the 
ſtalks, with a ſhrubby ſtalk. 

Culture. The firſt and ſecond ſpe- 
cies are natives of Africa : the firſt 
ſort is propagated by cutting off 
the ſide-ſhoots in any of the ſum- 
mer months, and planting them 
in a ſhady border. After they 
have taken root, let them be tranſ- 
planted into pots, placed in the 
ſhade till the plants have taken 
new root, after which Jet them 
be removed to an open ſituation, 
and watered in dry weaiher. In 
winter they muſt be placed under 
a frame, where they may Þe pro- 


tected from the froſts. The ſecond 


ſort is propagated from ſ-eds ſown 


in ſpring. When the plants are 


fit for removing, let them be tranſ- 
planted to the borders of the flaw - 
er- garden, where they wil ripen 
their ſeeds, which, if permitted 
to ſcatter, will come up in the 
ſpring, without any farther trou- 
ble; the third ſpecies grows na- 
turally on the Alps, and is pro- 
pagated by ſlipping off the heads in 
the ſpring, and planting them on 
a bed of loamy earth, in a ſhady 
fituation, When they have put 
| out 
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dut roots, let them be tranſplant- 


ed into an eaſt border, where they 
may enjoy the morning ſun only : 
the fourth ſort is alſo a native of the 
Alps and Pyrenean hills, and may 
be propagated by ſeeds, which 
mould be ſown on a bed of loamy 
earth, where it is expoſed only to 
the morning ſun. When the plants 
are fit for removing, let them be 
tranſplanted on a ſhady border, and 
kept free from weeds till autumn; 
then they ſhould be tranſplanted to 
the places where they are to remain: 
they delight in a ſhady ſituation, 
and a loamy foil ; the fifth ſpecies 
is a native of North America, and a 
perennial plant, propagated by off- 
ſets, which ſhould be ſe d in 
autumn, and planted in an eaſt 
border of loamy earth, at the diſ- 
tance of two feet every way. 
When they have taken new root, 
they will require no other culture 
but to keep them clean from 
weeds : the fixth and ſeventh ſorts 
are perennial plants, and natives 
of the ſouthern of Europe ; 
they are propagated by ſeeds, or 
by parting of the roots, which are 
apt to ſpread and increaſe too faſt, 
where they are not confined ; the 
roots ſhould be tranſplanted and 
divided in autumn. If the plants 
are propagated by ſeed, it ſhould 
be ſown on a ſhady border, in the 
ſpring, and watered in dry wea- 
ther; when the plants are fit to 
be removed, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into beds, at the diſtance 
of a foot every way, where they 
may remain till autumn, and then 


be tranſplanted to the places where 


they are to remain ; the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth ſpecies are na- 
tives of Ethiopia, and perennial 
plants, but are too tender to live 
mn the open air of this country, in 
hard froſts; they are propagated 
by ſeeds, or cuttings; the ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown about the begin- 
ning of April, on a bed of freſh 
earth, expoſed only to the morning 
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ſun; when the plants are 

let them be 12 clear N 

till they are fit to be removed 

when they ſhould be tranſplanted 

into pots, placed in the ſhade til 

the plants have taken new root: 
then let them be removed into 5 
more open ſitnatron, where they 
may remain till there is danger of 
froſt, and then they ſhould be 9 
moved into ſhelter, and treated like 
other hardy green-houſe plants; 
the cuttings are planted in a ſhady 
border, during any of the ſummer 
months; when they have taken 
root, they may be tranſplanted in- 

to pots, and treated like the ſeed- 
ling plants. 

Bladder SENNA, Colutea. See the 
article Col urzA. 

Scorpion SENuAa, Emerus. See the 
article EER us. 

SENSITIVE PLANT, Mimoſa. See 
the article M1Mosa. 

SEPTEMBER, the ninth month of 
the year. 

In the FLower GarDen, about 
the beginning of this month, wa- 
ter the autumnal flowers in the 
open ground. Pick up dead leayes 
from the ſtove and green-houſe 
plants. Stir the earth about ſuch 
of them as are flowering or gomg 
to flower, and give theſe alſo ſlight, 
but frequent waterings. 8 
for ſlugs, and other vermin, early 
in the morning. Pick away dead 
leaves from ſhrubs, and keep the 
borders clear of weeds ; the grals 
well cut, and the gravel rolled 
and weeded. Preparation mult be 
made early in this month for plants 
from the nurſery, that are now to 
be brought into the garden. Let 
the — * be examined, as to the 
condition of their ſoil. Some 
be found exhauſted, others only 
ſtiff, for want of digging. Labour 
is required for theſe, but for the 

others labour and manure. Ea) 
Tulips ſhould now be put into the 
ground. It will alſo be time to 


plant early anemonies. Look o 
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the box-edgings, repair where they 
are faulty, and take up and re- 
plant them where they are grown 
too large. About the middlè of 
this month is the great ſeaſon of 
tranſplanting for the flower-gar- 
den, in the perennial and bien- 
nial kinds. 'The ſeeds of many 
of the beſt flowers and curious 
plants, which uire no addi- 
tional heat, but only a good ſoil 
and reſt, ſhould now be ſown. 
When the gardener has planted 
his borders, and ſown his choice 
ſeeds, let him go over the ground, 
and obſerve what plants have paſt 
their lowering. Thoſe from which 
he intends to ſave ſeeds, ſhould 
be marked for that purpoſe, ty- 
ing them up to ſticks, but let him 
make it an univerſal rule, never 
to let any perennial plant ripen its 
ſeed unleſs he wants it, as nothing 
weakens the root ſo much. Cut 
down the ftems cloſe to the 
ground, and dig the earth round 
about their roots. About the end 
of this month the gardener ſhould 
go over his ground, and ſee that 
all the layers are removed from 
the old roots ; if there be any gap 
or deficiency in the borders 
planting from the ſeminary, fill 


it up, and ſee that every part 


has its plants for the ſucceeding 
year's flowering. Scatter a little 
rotten dung, mixed with freſh 
mould, upon the ſurface of the 


borders that want refreſhment. The 


roots of tulips, ranunculus, and 
anemoniĩes ſhould now be planted. 
In the Seminary, about the be- 
22 of this month, prepare new 

for the ſeveral ſeedlings whoſe 
ſze does not fit them for their 
places in the garden, though they 
require to be removed from the 
beds on which they were raiſed. 
The next care is, for thoſe that are 
to ſtand longer where they are. 
Clear away all weeds from theſe. 
Trim up thoſe ſhrubs which re- 
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quire the knife, and train the veſf 
by ſtakes, or cords, to their proper 
form. Pull up by hand all weeds 
from among ſeedling trees and 
hardy plants, and give good wa- 
terings to ſettle the looſe earth 
about them, after the diſturbance 
from tearing up the larger-rooted 
weeds. Many * and trees will 
now require to be removed, not 
only from the ſeminary into their 
places in the garden, but into diffe- 
rent quarters there, as they increaſe 
in ſize, and crowd upon one ano- 
ther. The ſeaſon for tranſplanting 
with leaſt danger, or leaſt damage, is 


Juſt when the leaves are decayed. 


About the middle of the month, 
break and turn the ground prepa- 
ring for receiviag the trees and 
ſhrubs yet to be planted. Water 
thoſe already ſet, and clear away 
weeds from ſuch as are to remain 
in their places. About the end of 
the month, fill boxes with light, 
rich earth, for receiving the ſeeds 
of ſuch flowers as are long in 
coming to perfection. | 
In the Fxvir GarDEN, about the 
beginning of this month, let the gar- 
dener dig the ground in which he 
intends to ſet new trees. Gather 
ſuch fruits as are ripe, and pre- 
ſerve the reſt. Whenever a waſp 
is ſeen it ſhould be deſtroyed ; for 
one waſp that eſcapes at this time, 


and ſurvives the winter, will lay 


the foundation for a ſwarm ; the 
deſtruction of them ſingly at this 
time, and the ſeeking and deſtroy- 


ing their neſts in the ſpring, are 


the two great concerns for guard- 


ing fruit from theſe moſt trouble- 


ſome of all devourers of it. Wall- 
fruit, eſpecially ſuch as grow a- 
gainſt old walls, is liable to a 
ſmall, but numerous enemy, the 
ant. This creature lives in the 
earth of ill managed borders, and 
lurks in the cracks of walls, and 
in old nail-holes. The gardener 
ſhould obſerve which is the caſe, 


and 
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and ſhould convey into their holes 
a mixture of brine and ſoot, which 
will deſtroy or diſlodge them. A- 
bout the end of the month, propa- 
gate gooſeberry and curran trees 
by cuttings. Prune and train the 
trees in the forcing-frame. Con- 
tinue carefully to gather fruit, and 
never gather them but in their per- 
fection; this is to be known by 
their colour and ſurface. 

In the KiTcxen GaRDEx, about 
the beginning of September, weeds 
riſe in every place, which muſt be 
deſtroyed with great care by the 
ſpade, the hoe, or by hand; and 
when the weeds are drawn off the 
ground, let there come a good 
watering. Sow Dutch lettuce. Let 
the celery be earthed as it riſes ; 
and as moſt of the kitchen-garden 
ground will now be cleared of 
Its crops, ſome parts of it muſt 
ſerve for receiving the tranſplant- 
ed growths for winter, and ſome 
muſt be reſerved for the ſpring 
ſowing. The gardener ihould have 
all this in his eye at once, and 
making the proper ſeparation and 
diſpoſition now, he will find his 
work proceed with regularity. Let 
that diviſion uſed for the autumnal 
tranſplantation be dug deep, and 
well; let it be laid in borders, or 
beds of proper form, and this 
broke by the ſpade ; let it lie ex- 
poſed to dew and rain to enrich 
it, till the time of planting. The 
other part, which 1s to lie vacant 
till the ſpring, ſhould enjoy all the 
advantages of fallow. The time 


for making muſhroom beds is now. 


approaching ; the late onions, cab- 
bages, coleworts, and carrots, will 
be appearing now, and care mult 
be taken to deſtroy the weeds that 
will riſe with them. Save feeds 
from all kinds as they ripen. Ga- 
ther them ſucceſſively as they are 
ft, and ſpread them in an airy, 
ſnady place. When they are per- 
ftectly dry in the huſæs, let them 
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room beds muſt be defended from 
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be ſeparated and cleared from 
them : after which they may be 
ſpread out a day or two more 10 
harden, and then put up to be 
ready for uſe. Broccoli, at this time, 
requires particular care. Profs 
are to be expected ſoon, and there. 
fore the middle of this month is 
a ſeaſon for the lateſt tranſplanta · 
tion. Earth up chardoons with 
care. In wet days continue tranſ. 
pianting. Tranſplant coleworts, W 
where they are to ſtand till the 
ſpring. Set out cabbage plants at 
diſtances, in a good piece of me!l- 
low ground, where they are to WM 
ſtand till they be removed to the 
places in which they are to remain, 
About the end of the month, the 
gardener ſhould yet ſow ſome young 
ſallading. Dreſs the aſparagus W 
beds, and the alleys between the 
beds will be a fine ſpot for ſome MW 
colewort plants. Let a piece of 
ground be well choſen for a crop 
of beans and peas ; it mult be de- 
fended from cold, and open to 
the ſouth ſun. The former crop 
of cauliflowers will be now begin- 


defended from ſun and rain, and 
yet muſt have a free air, Broc- 
coli will now be in a promiſing 
condition ; care muſt therefore be 
taken to protect it from froſts, and 


Break the earth between 
the plants to the depth of five 
inches, and draw a good deal of 
it about their ſtalks. The muſh- 


vigour. 


the approaching cold and wet, 
and ſhould be covered with a ridge 
of thatch. 
Gazzn-Hovsr and STove. The 
ſeaſon advances, about the mid. 
dle of this month, when the cold 
nights will be injurious to tender 
exotics, which mu be defended 
by taking them into the green” 
houſe. As they are brought in, 


ar Fo ! xumined. 
let them be carefully e "Lt 
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Let all dead leaves be taken off: the 
earth ſhould then be carefully dug 
up about their roots, with a ſmall, 
ſtrong trowel, and a ſlight cover- 
ing of freſh mould put over them: 
they are then to be placed hand- 
ſomely on the benches, and on the 
floor. None receive ſo much be- 
nefit from the free air as the ſuc- 
culent plants; they ſhould there- 


fore be ſuffered to remain in it as 
long as they can with ſafety. 


This is to be determined by the 
weather; they may ſometimes be left 
out till the beginning of October. 
= Take the advantage of dry days 
= to bring in the plants; let the 
tenderer kinds be taken in firſt, and 
placed near the front, ſome time 
before they are ſet, where they are 
to ſtand the winter. Towards the 
end of this month, bark beds muſt 
be made for the reception of the 
ſtove plants. The plants muſt be 
ſet in when' the warmth begins, 
and the bed muſt be watched and 
examined from time to time, to 
ſee that 1t does not acquire too vio- 
lent a heat. When the plants are 
removed into the ſtove and green- 
houſe, the ſame care and manage- 
ment muſt be uſed; the earth muſt 
be ſtirred a little at the ſurface ; 
all dead leaves muſt be taken off, 
and the branches and tems mult 
be looked over and cleared of foul 
neſs and inſeRs. 2 
SERVICE TREE, Sorbus. See the 
article Sox Bus. | 
Will Szxvice, Cratægus. See the 
article CR ATÆ us. 
ETTERWORT, a ſpecies of Hel- 
leborus. See the article HELLE- 
BORUS. 
SHEPHERD*®s NEEDLE, Scandix. 
See the article SCanDix. 
SirPHeRD's Rod. See Rod. | 
StIERAK DIA, a ſpecies of Verbena. 
See the article VER BENA. 
SHRUB, a vegetable of a genus, be- 
tween a tree and an herb, but of 
a woody ſubſtance, ſending forth 
many items from the roots, wiere- 
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as trees have only a ſingle trunk, 


ſhaped, intire leaves. 


Culure. 


SID 


or body. See the article TREE. 


SHRUBBY Plants, thoſe which are of 


a hard, woody ſubſtance, and do 


not riſe tothe height of trees. See 
SHRUB. 


SIDA, Indian Mallow. 


Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the decandria, he- 
longing to the monade)phiaclaſs of 
plants; order 3.ofcla{s XVI. The ca- 
Iyx is a ſingle, permanent, angular 
perianthium, divided into ſive ſeg- 
ments; the corolla conſiſts of five 
petals, joined at their baſe, and 
indented at their points. The ſta- 
mina conſiſt of numerous fila- 
ments, growing together in the 
tube; the antheræ are roundiſh; 
the germen is orbicular; the ſtyle 
is ſhort and multifid, crowned by 
a headed ſtigma; the fruit conſiſts 
of a roundiſh, pointed capſule; 
the ſeeds are roundiſn, pointed, 
convex on one ſide, and angular 
on the other. 

Species. Of this genus there are ten 
ſpecies. 1. Sida, with heart ſhaped, 
oval, ſawed leaves, briſtly ſtipulæ, 


and ſpiny ſtems, 2. Sida, with ſpear- 


ſhaped, rhomboidal, ſawed leaves. 
3. Sida, wich orbicular, plaited, 
ſawed leaves. 4. Sida, with heart- 
ſhaped, angular, ſawed, hairy leaves. 
5. Sida, with heart-ſhaped, ſpear- 
6. Sida, 
with roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, point- 
ed, intire leaves. 7. Sida, with 
roundiſn, heart - ſhaped, pointed, 
crenated leaves, or the Abuti- 
lon of other botaniſts. 8. Sida, 
with heart-ſhaped, roundiſh, cre- 
nated, woolly leaves, and inflated 
capſules, with many cells. 9. Si- 
da, with angular leaves, the in- 
ferior ones heart-ſhaped, and the 
higher pandura-ſhaped. 10. Sida, 
with heads conſiſting of three leaves 
growing upon foot-ſtalks, ard ſe- 
ven flowers. 

Theſe are all annual 
plants, except the tenth ſpecies, 
which is percaniat; they are na- 
tives 
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tives of the Indies, and are pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown upon a moderate hot-bed; 
the beginning of April. When 
the plants are fit to be removed, 
let them be tranſplanted to another 


hot-bed, and placed at the diſ- 


tance of four inches every way ; 
they ſhould be ſhaded from the 


. Jun till they have taken new root, 


and ſhould have a large ſhare of 
free air admitted to them in mild 
weather; let them be gradually 
inured to the open air, and about 
the beginning of June be taken 
up with balls of earth to their 
roots, and planted in a ſheltered 
warm part of the garden, at about 
the diſtance of three feet, obſery- 
Ing to ſhade and water them till 
they have taken new root, after 
which they will require no other 
care but to be kept clean from 
weeds. | 


SILENE, Viſcous Campion. 


Charafers. This is a genus of 
the order of the trygynia, belong- 
ing to the decandria claſs of plants; 
order 3. of claſs X. The calyx 
Is a permanent perianthium, form- 
ed of a fingle, key-ſhaped leaf, 
and divided into five ſegments ; 
the corolla conſiſts of five petals ; 
their ungues are narrow, of the 
length of the cup, and emarginated; 
the limb is plain, obtuſe, and e- 
marginated, the nectarium is com- 
poſed of two denticles, placed in 
the neck of each petal ; the fruit 
is a cylindrical, covered capſule, 
containing three cells, and open- 
Ing at the top in five places; the 
ſeeds are numerous, and kidney- 
ſhaped. 

Species, There are twenty-ſeven 
ſpecies of this genus, but as all 
of them are never cultivated in 
any other, except botanic gar- 
dens, for the ſake of variety, it 


will be ſufficient to deſcribe the 


following ſpecies only. 1. Silene, 


with entire, roundiſh petals, and 
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erect fruit, in alternate order to 
the ſtalk, commonly called Dwarf 
Lychnis. 2. Silene, with bifid 
petals, nodding flowers, growing 
from the ſide of the ſtalks, all turn. 
ed to one fide, and a recurved 
ſtalk. 3. Silene, with bifid pe. 
tals, a ſhrubby ſtalk, broad, ſpear. 
ſhaped leaves, and panicles, divi. 
ded in threes. 4. Silene, with the 
lower leaves very blunt, and ſpoon- 
ſhaped, and thoſe upon the ſtalks 
almoſt in whorls. 5. Silene, with 
globular, acute, pointed cups to 
the fruit, marked with thi 
ſtripes, and ſmooth leaves. 6. Si- 
lene, with ſwollen, pendulous 
cups to the fruit, with ten rough 
angles. 7. Silene, with bid 
petals, a ſtalk divided by pairs, 
flowers fitting clofe to the wings 
of the ſtalk, and ſmooth leaves, 
8. Silene, with flowers gather- 
ed into bunches, and the up- 
per leaves ſmooth, and heart- 
ſhaped, commonly called Lobel's 
Catchfly. f 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is an 
annual plant, and a native of 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and France. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown thin upon a bor- 
der of light earth, in autumn. 
In the ſpring, the plants ſhould be 
thinned to the diſtance of four in- 
ches, and afterwards kept clean 
from weeds. The ſecond ſort is 2 
rennial plant, which grows na- 
At 2 dry fields, in the 
north parts of Europe, and may 
be raiſed from ſeeds, in the manner 
directed for the firſt ſpecies. The 
third ſort is a native of Sicily, it 
has a ſhrubby 2 22 
ropagated by ſeeds, in the m: 
ng for the two preceding 
ſorts, or by ſlips, which, if plant- 
ed in a ſhady border, will 
root very freely; if the plants 
have a warm border of dry earth. 
they will continue fron Zuni 
ies is A 
The fourth ſpecies plant 
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Portugal, and may be raiſed from 
ſeeds ſown in autumn; the plants 
ſhould have a dry ſoil, and be kept 
clear from weeds. The fifth ſort 
is a native of Spain; the ſixth of 
Crete and Sicily ; the ſeventh of 
Spain and Italy, and the eighth 
of England and France. 'Theſe 
are annual plants, which are eaſily 
propagated by feeds ſown in au- 
tumn; in the ſpring the plants 
ſhould be thinned, and kept clean 


from weeds, which is all the cul- 


ture they require. 


LIQUOSE PLANTS, thoſe which 


produce pods, and are otherwiſe 
called Leguminous plants. 


Virginian SILK, Periploca. See the 


article PERIPLOCA. 


SLPHIUM, Baſtard Chryſanthe- 


mum. 

Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the polygamia 
neceſſaria, belonging to the ſyn- 
geneſia claſs of plants; order 
4. of claſs XIX. The common 
calyx is ovated, and imbricated ; 
the ſcales are oval, oblong, pro- 
minent, reflexed in the middle, 
and permanent; the general co- 
rolla is radiated; the diſk is com- 
poſed of hermaphrodite florets, 
which are funnel-ſhaped, of one 


leaf, and indented in ſive parts at 


the top. Theſe have five ſhort, 
hair-like ſtamina, terminated by 
cylindrical ſummits, and a ſlender, 
taper germen, ſupporting a long, 
hairy ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle 
ſtigma, theſe are barren. The 
rays of the flower are compoſed 
of a few female half florets, which 
are long, ſpear-ſhaped, and for the 
moſt part have three indentures at 
their points; the germen is heart- 
ſhaped, with a ſhort, ſingle ſtyle, 
and two briſtly ſtigmas of the 
lame length. "Theſe are ſucceed- 
ed by ſingle, heart-ſhaped ſeeds, 
with a membranaceous border, in- 
dented at the top, each point end- 
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plant, which grows naturally in 


SIN 
ing with a horn or tooth, ſeparat - 
ed by linear chaff, ripening in the 


cup. 


Species. There are five ſpecies of 


this genus. 1. Silphium, with 
alternate, winged, ſinuated leaves. 
2. Silphium, with undivided, ſeſ- 
file leaves, growing oppoſite one 
to the other, and the lower leaves 
alternate, 3. Silphium, with ſaw- 
ed leaves, upon foot-ſtalks, grow- 
ing oppoſite to each other. 4. 
Silphium, with ſpear-ſhaped, acute- 
ly ſawed leaves, upon foot-ſtalks, 
growing oppoſite to each other. 
5- Silphium, with trifoliate leaves. 
Culture, Theſe plants are all na- 
tives of North America, and are 
propagated by parting of the roots 
in autumn; after the ftalks be- 
gin to decay; they require a dry 
ſoil, and a ſhady fituation. 

SILVER TREE, Protea, See the 
article PROTEA. | 


Characters. This 1s a genus of the 
order of the ſiliquoſa, belonging 
to the tetradynamia claſs of plants; 
order 2. of claſs XV. The calyx 
is a deciduous perianthium, con- 


fiſting of four ſpreading, narrow | 


leaves, placed in form of a croſs ; 
the corolla is formed of four 
roundiſh, plain, patent, intire pe- 
tals, in form of a croſs ; there are 
four oval, honey glands, one on 
each fide of the ſhort ſtamina and 


the piſtil, and one on each fide of 


the longer ſtamina and the cup; 
the fruit is an oblong pod, rough 
at the bottom, containing two cells, 
ſeparated by two valves ; the in- 
termediate partition is large, com- 
preſſed, and almoſt twice the length 
of the valves; the ſeeds are nu- 
merous and globular. 
Species. Of this genus there are five 
ſpecies. I. Sinapis, withmany angled, 
rough, ſwelling pods, and a longer 


| beak. 2. Sinapis, with prickly pods, 
and a very long, oblique beak, com- 


monly called White Muſtard. 3. Si- 
E e napis, 
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napis, with a ſmooth, four - corner- 
ed pod, or common Muſtard. 4. 
Sinapis, with bundled branches, 
and the upper leaves ſpear- ſnaped, 
and entire. 5. Sinapis, with dou- 
ble-winged leaves, and linear ſeg- 
ments. | 

Culture, All theſe ſpecies are an- 
nual plants, the firſt ſort grows 
naturally on arable lands, in ma- 
ny parts of England, and is a com- 
mon weed in ſeveral other places 
in Europe; it is never cultivated 
in gardens. The ſecond ſpecies 
is a native of Switzerland, Eng- 
land, and France, and 1s com- 
monly known by the name of the 
white or garden Muſtard, which 
is ſown for a ſallad herb in ſpring : 
the ſeeds of this are to be ſown 
very thick in drills, on a warm bor- 
der, or a moderate hot-bed; they 
will be fit to cut for ſallading in 
three weeks after the ſowing. 
The third ſort is the common muſ- 
tard, which grows naturally in this 
country, and many other parts of 
Europe, and is cultivated in many 
places both in gardens and fields, 
for its ſeeds. It is propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds in ſpring, upon an 


open place, which has been well 


dug orploughed. When the young 
plants are come up, they muſt be 
cleared of weeds, and houghed 
up to about eight or ten inches a- 
funder. They will then grow 
ſtrong, and when the ſeeds ripen 
the whole plant is cut down, and 
the ſeeds thraſhed out. The fourth 
. ſort is a native of Aſia, and the 
fifth of Spain, but are never culti- 
vated for uſe. a 
SISARUM, a ſpecies of Sium. See 
the article Stu. | 
SISON, Baſtard Stone Parſley. 
Charactert. This is a genus of 
the order of the digynia, belong- 
ing to the pentandria claſs of plants; 
order 2. of claſs V. The general 
umbel conſiſts of fewer than fix 
radii, and theſe unequal ; the par- 
tial umbel has leis than ten radii, 
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and thoſe alſo unequal; the gene- 
ral involucrum is compoſed of four 
leaves, and unequal; the partial 
involucrum 1s fimilar ; the perian- 
thium is very ſmall; the general 
corolla 1s uniform ; the partial one 
is formed of five equal, ſpear-ſha- 
= inflex petals; the fruit is na- 

ed, oval, ſtriated, and ſeparable 
into two parts; the ſeeds are 
two, oval, convex, ſtriated on one 


ſide, plain, and ſmooth on the 
other. | 1 
Species, Of the fix ſpecies belong. 
ing to this genus, two only are 
cultivated in the gardens. 1. Si- 
ſon with winged leaves, and ere& 
umbels. 2. Siſon, with hair- 
like, ſmall leaves, in whorls. 
Calture. The firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally in England, and is rarely 
cultivated in gardens, but may be 
propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 
autumn, upon a moiſt, ſhady 

of ground, where the plants will 
come up; and if the ſeeds are 
permitted to ſcatter, will propa- 
gate without farther care. The 
ſecond fort is a native of France, 
and the Pyrenean mountains, and 
is a perennial plant, propagated 
by ſeeds, in the manner direQed 
for the firſt ſpecies. 


SISYRINCHIUM, a ſpecies of Iris 


See Iris. 


SIUM, Water Parſnep. 


Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the digynia, belonging to 
the pentandria claſs of plants; order 
2. of claſs V. The general umbel is 
of an uncertain figure; the partial 
umbel is patent, and plain; the 
general involucrum is compoſed of 
many leaves, reflex, and ſhorter 
than the umbels; the leaves ae. 
ſpear-ſhaped ; the partial involu- 
crum is ſmall, and formed of ſeve- 
ral linear leaves; the proper perian- 
thium is very ſmall; the general co- 


rolla is uniform; the fingle flow- 


ers are compoſed each of five equal, | 


inflex petals ; the fruit 1s naked, of 


an oval, or roundiſh figure, im , 
ſtriated, 


SMV ( 419 ) SOI 
ſtriated, and ſeparable into two ſingle flowers conſiſt each of five 
parts; the ſeeds are two, roundiſh, ſpear-ſhaped, and lightly inflexed 
ſtriated, and convex on one fide, petals; tbe fruit is naked, ſub- 
and plain on the other. globoſe, ſtriated, and ſeparable in- 


Species. Of the eight ſpecies of to two parts; the ſeeds are two, 
this plant one only 1s propagated moon-ſhaped, and marked with 


in the gardens, viz. Sium, with three ſtreaks, convex on one ſide, 
winged, lower leaves, and thoſe and plain on the other. 
under the flowers trifoliate, being Species, Of this genus there are 
the Siſarum or Skirret. four ſpecies. 1. Smyrnium, with 


5 Culture. The Skirret is a native ſimple leaves on the ſtalks, and 
of China, and has a perennial thoſe leaves embracing the ſtalks. 
| root. It may be propagated either 2. Smyrnium, with trifoliate leaves 
by ſowing the ſeeds, or by plant- on the ſtalks, ſawed, and furniſh- 
ing the ſlips and off-ſets, but the ed with trifoliate foot-ſtalks. 3. 
= firſt is much the beſt method. It Smyrnium, with winged leaves, 
; ſhould be ſown on a moiſt, rich the hinder ones trifoliate, and-all 
ſoil, in the beginning of February ; the florets fertile. 4. Smyrninm, 
in April the young plants will with double, trifoliate, entire leaves 
come up, when they muſt be clear- on the ftalks. 
ed of weeds, and houghed up to Culture. Theſe are biennial plants; 
three inches aſunder; and about the firſt is a native of Italy and 
a month afterwards, they muſt be Crete; the ſecond of Scotland, 
thinned a ſecond time, leavin Wales, and France, and the third 
them only ſix inches diſtant. Af- and fourth of North Ame- 
ter this they muſt be carefully kept rica. They may be propagat- 
clear from weeds, and when their ed by ſowing their ſeeds as ſoon 
leaves are decayed, they ſhould as they are ripe, upon an open 
be taken up for uſe; but this ſpot of ground. The ſecond ſort 
| ſhould only be done as they are ſtands recommended as a medicinel 
wanted, for they ſpoil with lying plant, and is ſometimes cultivated 
out of the ground. The leaves for the table. In the ſpring, the 
decay in October, and from that plants ſhould be hoed out, ſo as to 
time till the middle of March the leave them ten inches or a foot 
roots are in ſeaſon; after this the apart each way. During the fol- 
roots become good for little. lowing ſummer, they muſt be kept 
SKIRRET, Siſarum, a ſpecies of clean from weeds, and in the 
Sium. See the preceding article. ſucceeding February blanched for 
SMALLAGE, a ſpecies of Apium. uſe. 
See the article APp1UM. SNAP DRAGON, Antirrhinum. 
SMYRNIUM, Alexanders, or Ali- See the article AnTiRRHINUM. 
ſanders. Auſtrian SNEEZ WORT, Keran- 
Characters. The Smyrnium is a themum. See the article XERAN- 
genus of plants, of the order of THEMUM. | 
the digynia, belonging to the pen- SNOWDROP, Galanthus. See the 
tandria claſs ; order 2. of claſs V. article GALANTHUS. 
The general umbel is unequal, SnowpRoP is alſo the Engliſh name 
growing larger as it ſtands; the of a genus of plants called Leuco- 
partial umbel is eret; neither jum. See the article LEucojun. 
of them has any involucrum; the SnowDRoOP TREE, Chionanthus. See 
perianthium is ſcarce viſible ; the the article CHioNANTHUS. 
general corolla is uniform ; the SOIL denotes earth or ground con- 
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napis, with a ſmooth, four - corner- 
ed pod, or common Muſtard. 4. 
Sinapis, with bundled branches, 
and the upper leaves ſpear-ſhaped, 
and entire. 5. Sinapis, with dou- 
ble -winged leaves, and linear ſeg- 
ments. 


Culture. All theſe ſpecies are an- 


nual plants, the firſt fort grows 
naturally on arable lands, in ma- 
ny parts of England, and is a com- 
mon weed in ſeveral other places 
in Europe; it is never cultivated 
in gardens. The ſecond ſpecies 
is a native of Switzerland, Eng- 
land, and France, and 1s com- 
monly known by the name of the 
white or garden Muſtard, which 


is ſown for a ſallad herb in ſpring : 


the ſeeds of this are to be ſown 
very thick in drills, on a warm bor- 
der, or a moderate hot · bed; they 
will be fit to cut for ſallading in 
three weeks after the ſowing. 
The third ſort is the common muſ- 
tard, which grows naturally in this 
country, and many other parts of 
Europe, and is cultivated in many 
places both in gardens and fields, 
for its ſeeds. It is propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds in ſpring, upon an 
open place, which has been well 
dug or ploughed. When the young 
plants are come up, they muſt be 
cleared of weeds, and houghed 
up to about eight or ten inches a- 
funder. They will then grow 
ſtrong, and when the ſeeds ripen 
the whole plant is cat down, and 
the ſeeds thraſhed out. The fourth 
ſort is a native of Afia, and the 
fifth of Spain, but are never culti- 
vated for uſe. 
SISARUM, a ſpecies of Sium. See 
the article SrUM. | 
SISON, Baſtard Stone Parſley. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the digynia, belong- 
ing to the pentandria claſs of plants; 
order 2. of claſs V. The general 
umbel conſiſts of fewer than ſix 
radii, and theſe unequal ; the par- 
tial umbel has leſs than ten radii, 


„ 
and thoſe alſo unequal; the gene- 


ral involucrum is com poſed of four 
leaves, and unequal ; the partial 
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involucrum is fimilar ; the perian- 
thium is very ſmall; the general 
corolla is uniform; the partial one 
is formed of five equal, ſpear-ſha- 


ped, inflex petals; the fruit is na- 


ked, oval, ſtriated, and ſeparable I 


into two parts; the ſeeds are 
two, oval, convex, ſtriated on one 
ſide, plain, and ſmooth on the 
other. 

Species. Of the fix ſpecies belong. 
ing to this genus, two only are 
cultivated in the gardens. 1. Si- 
ſon with winged leaves, and ere& 
umbels. 2. Sifon, with haiy- 
like, ſmall leaves, in whorls. 
Calture. The firſt ſpecies grows 


naturally in England, and is rarely | 


cultivated in gardens, but may be 
propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 
autumn, upon a moiſt, ſhady ſpot 
of ground, where the plants will 
come up; and if the ſeeds are 
permitted to ſcatter, will propa- 
gate without farther care. The 
ſecond ſort is a native of France, 
and the Pyrenean mountains, and 


is a perennial plant, propagated 


by ſeeds, in the manner directed 
for the firſt ſpecies. 


SISYRINCHIUM, a ſpecies of Iris. 


See Iris. 


SIUM, Water Parſnep. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 


order of the digynia, belonging to 
the pentandria claſs of plants; order 
2. of claſs V. The | 
of an uncertain figure; the partial 
umbel is patent, and plain; the 


general involucrum is compoſed of 


many leaves, reflex, and ſhorter 


than the umbels; the leaves ae. 


ſpear-ſhaped ; the partial involu- 
crum is ſmall, and formed of ſeve- 
ral linear leaves; the proper peran- 


thium is very ſmall; the general co- 


rolla is uniform; the fingle flow- 
ers are compoſed each of five equal 
inflex petals; the fruit is naked, 1 
an oval, or roundiſh figure, im = 


ſtriated- 


general umbel is 
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ſtriated, and ſeparable into two 
parts; the ſeeds are two, roundiſh, 
ſtriated, and convex on one fide, 
and plain on the other. 
Species, Of the eight ſpecies of 
this plant one only 15 propagated 
in the gardens, viz. Sium, with 
winged, lower leaves, and thoſe 
under the flowers trifoliate, being 
the Siſarum or Skirret. 
Culture. The Skirret is a native 
of China, and has a perennial 
root. It may be propagated either 
by ſowing the ſeeds, or by plant- 
ing the ſlips and off-ſets, but the 
4 firſt is much the beſt method. It 
mould be ſown on a moiſt, rich 
ſoil, in the beginaing of February ; 
in April the young plants will 
come up, when they muſt be clear- 
ed of weeds, and houghed up to 
three inches aſunder ; and about 
a month afterwards, they muſt be 
thinned a ſecond time, leavin 
them only ſix inches diſtant. Af- 
ter this they muſt be carefully kept 
clear from weeds, and when their 
leaves are decayed, they ſhould 
be taken up for uſe; but this 
ſhould only be done as they are 
wanted, for they ſpoil with lying 
out of the ground. The leaves 
decay in October, and from that 
time till the middle of March the 
roots are in ſeaſon; after this the 
roots become good for little. 
SKIRRET, Siſarum, a ſpecies of 
Sium. See the preceding article. 
MALLAGE, a ſpecies of Apium. 
See the article Ap1UM. 
MYRNIUM, Alexanders, or Ali- 
ſanders. | 
Characters. The Smyrnium is a 
genus of plants, of the order of 
the digynia, belonging to the pen- 
tandria claſs; order 2. of claſs V. 
The general umbel is unequal, 
growing larger as it ſtands; the 
partial umbel is erect; neither 
of them has any involucrum; the 
perianthium is ſcarce viſible; the 
general corolla is uniform; the 
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ſingle flowers conſiſt each of five 
ſpear-ſhaped, and lightly inflexed 
petals; tbe fruit is naked, ſub- 
globoſe, ſtriated, and ſeparable in- 
to two parts; the ſeeds are two, 
moon-ſhaped, and marked with 
three ſtreaks, convex on one ſide, 
and plain on the other. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
four ſpecies. 1. Smyrnium, with 
ſimple leaves on the ſtalks, and 
thoſe leaves embracing the ſtalks. 
2. Smyrnium, with trifoliate leaves 
on the ſtalks, ſawed, and furniſh- 
ed with trifoliate foot-ſtalks. 3. 
Smyrnium, with winged leaves, 
the hinder ones trifoliate, and all 
the florets fertile. 4. Smyrninm, 
with double, trifoliate, entire leaves 
on the ftalks. 

Culture. Theſe are biennial plants; 
the firſt is a native of Italy and 
Crete; the ſecond of Scotland, 
Wales, aud France, and the third 
and fourth of North Ame- 
rica. They may be propagat- 
ed by ſowing their ſeeds as ſoon 
as they are ripe, upon an open 
ſpot of ground. The ſecond ſort 
ſtands recommended as a medicinsl 
plant, and is ſometimes cultivated 
for the table. In the ſpring, the 


plants ſhould be hoed out, fo as to 


leave them ten inches or a foot 
apart each way. During the fol- 
lowing ſummer, they muſt be kept 
clean from weeds, and in the 


ſucceeding February blanched for 


ule. 


SNAP DRAGON, Antirrhinum. 


See the article ANTIRRHINUM. 


Auſtrian SNEEZWORT, Xeran- 


themum. See the article XEr a n- 
THEMU Mes 


SNOWDROP, Galanthus. See the 


article GALANTRHus. 


SnNOowDROP is alſo the Engliſh name 


of a genus of plants called Leuco- 
jum. See the article LEucojun. 


SNOWDROP TREE, Chionanthus. See 


the article CHRION AN THus. 


SOIL denotes earth or ground con- 


| | & ſidered 
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ſidered with regard to the quality 
of its mould for the production 
and growth of vegetables. 

'Fhe land of England, as conſi- 
dered by the farmer, is reduced 
into nine ſorts of ſoil : the ſandy, 
the gravelly, the chalky, the ſony, 
the rocky, the hazely, the black 
earth, the marſh, and the clay- 
land. 

Mortimer obſerves, that theſe ſoils, 
in many places, are mixed and 
blended together, and that where 
it is ſo, it is much better than 
where they are ſeparate or ſingle ; 
eſpecially where the mixturcs hap- 
pen to be of a right kind, as thoſe 
of the hot and the dryſoils blended 
with the cold and the moilt. Na- 
ture does this often, and art may 
imitate it. All ſands are hot, and 
all clays are cold, and therefore 
the laying clay upon ſandy lands, 
and ſand upon clayey lands, is 
the beſt of all manure : this alters 
and changes for the better the ve- 
ry nature of the land itſelf, where- 
as dung only improves 1t for a 
time, and after that leaves it as 
bad as it was before. Mixt foils, 
that tend to the clavey kind, are 
the beſt of all others for corn. It 


is not only the natural ſoil we are 


to conſider, but the depth. of it, 


and what ſoil is underneath ; for 


the richeſt ſoil, if it be only eight 
or ten inches deep, and lies upon 


a cold clay, or upon ſtone, will 
not be ſo fruitful to the farmer as ' 


the leaner ſoils that lie upon bet- 
ter under- ſtrata. Gravel or ſand 
are the beſt under-fſtrata of all o- 
thers, to make the land above 
prolific. Cold and wet clays are 
much more fruitful in the ſouthern 
parts of England than in the north. 
The climates, therefore, are to be 
conſidered, and the quantities or 
proportions of the different kinds 


in the mixed foils. The greateſt 


article, in the culture of plants, 
trees, &c. is the ſoil ; and in ma- 


the farmers expreſs it, but after 


that grain as well as freſh land; 


ny caſes it is not ſufficient, 

having found a ſoil, 32 
tried proves convenient, to ſun. 
poſe that it will always continue 
ſo. In courſe of time the foil 
which was once proper for the 
nouriſhment of ſome peculiar ve- 
getable, loſes its virtue ; and this 
ſooner in ſome lands, and later in 
others. All who are converſant 
in huſbandry, are well acquainted 
with this. If a good piece of 
ground be choſen for the ſowing of 
wheat, and 1t produces very well 
the firit year, it will not for ever 
continue to do fo; the ſecond year's 
crop will be perhaps gocd, and the 
third and fourth tolerable : all 
this while the land is in heart, as 


this it becomes 1mproper, and ve- 
ry little wheat will be raiſed if 
ſown upon it ; yet when it refuſes 
to produce wheat, it will, without 
any alteration, produce barley in 
ſufficient plenty for ſome years; 
when it will yield no more good 
crops of barley, it may be full 
ſowed with oats, and will produce 


and when it has been worn out 
with all theſe, it will produce peaſe. 
After this it is made quite barren, 
and can be of no farther uſe to the | 
farmer; the vegetative quality of 
it being worn off by theſe ſuc- | 
ceſſive crops, each ſort of grain 
taking off that part which 1s more 
peculiarly fitted for its own nou- 
riſhment ; the wheat firſt, and the 
reſt in their order. | 
Mr. Tull thinks, that the only 
difference of ſoil, except the rich- 
neſs, ſeems to be the different 
heat and moiſture it has ; for that 8 
if theſe be rightly adjuſted, any Un 
ſoil will nouriſh any ſort of plant; 
let thyme and ruſhes change 
places, and both will die; but 
let them change their ſoil, by te- 
moving the earth wherein the 


th from the dry hill 
yme grew from 7, bet 
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lant ruſhes therein, and carry the 
moiſt exrth wherein the ruſhes 
grew up to the hill, and there 
thyme will grow in the earth that 
was taken from the ruſhes, and ſo 
will the ruſhes grow in the earth 
that was taken from the thyme ; 
ſo that it is only more or leſs wa- 
ter that makes the ſame earth fit 
for the growth of thyme or ruſhes ; 
for our earth, when it has in the 
ſtove the juſt degree of keat that 
each ſort of plant requires, will 
maintain plants brought from both 
the Indies. The ſame writer ob- 
ſerves, that as we have no way to 
enrich the ſoil but by pulveration 
of manure, or of inſtruments, ſo 
nature has ordained, that the ſoil 
ſhall be exhauſted by nothing but 
by the roots of plants. There is 
a kind of hazely earth, Mortimer 
obſerves, with a rediſh caſt, fre- 


quent in Eſſex, and ſome other 


countries, which approaches to 
the nature of loam, and 1s called 


by the farmers brickiſh-ſoil: the 


beſt produce of this earth is rye; 


if well dug it will bear white oats, 


turnips, barley, wheat, buck- 
wheat, and peaſe; the natural 
produce in weeds, is broom, fern, 
quick-graſs, and the like. If it be 


well dunged, it will produce large 


crops of clover, but it ſoon wears 
out of it, and therefore ſhould be 
ſowed mixed with rye- graſs. The 
beſt manure for theſe lands is chalk, 
mixed with coal aſhes; marle 
makes a great improvement in 
them, and, there is a ſtiff, yellow 
kind of clay that moulders with 
the froſt, and anſwers the ſame 
purpoſe. 


SOLANUM, Night- hade. 


Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the pentandria claſs of 


plants; order 1. of claſs V. The 


calyx is a permanent perianthium, 
formed of one leaf, divided into 
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five ere, and acute ſegments at 
the edge: the corolla conſiſts of a 
ſingle, wheel-ſhaped petal : the 
tube is very ſhort: the limb is 
large, plicated, and divided into 
five ſegments : the fruit is a round, 
ſmooth berry, punctated at the 
top, and formed into two cells : 
the receptacle 1s fleſhy, and. con- 
vex on both ſides: the ſeeds are 
numerous and roundiſh. 

Species. Of this genus moſt bota- 
niſts enumerate a vaſt number of 
{pecies, which Linnæus has re- 
duced to twenty-three. 1. Sola- 
num, with a ſhrubby, unarmed 
ſtalk, oval, hairy, entire leaves, 
and compound umbels. 2. Sola- 
num, with a ſhrubby, unarmed 
ſtalk, oval, entire leaves, and 
thread-like foot- ſtalks to the flow- 
ers, proceeding from the ſides of 
3. Solanum, with 
a ſhrubby, unarmed ſtalk, ſpear- 
„ turning inward, 
and umbels, fitting cloſe to the 
ſtalks. 4. Solanum, with a ſhrub- 
by, unarmed ftalk, leaves grow- 
ing in pairs, one of which is big- 


ger than the other, and cymoſe 


flowers. F. Solanum, with a 
ſhrubby, bended, and unarmed 
ſtalk, the upper leaves ſpear- 
ſhaped, and bunches of flowers at 
the top of the ſtalk, commonly 
called Bitter-ſweet. 6. Solanum, 
with a ſhrubby, bended, and un- 
armed ſtalk, oblong, ſinuated 
leaves, at the ſides of the ſtalk, 
and bunches of flowers at the” top 
of the ſtalk. 7. Solanum, with a 
ſhrubby, and almoſt unarmed 
ſtalk, and wedge-ſhaped, ſinuated 
leaves turning backward. 8. So- 
lanum, with an herbaceous, un- 
armed ſtalk, and entire, winged 
leaves. 9g. Solanum, with an 
unarmed, herbaceous ftalk, cut, 
winged leaves, and ſingle bunches 
of flowers, or the lycoperſicum, 
or pomum amoris. 10. Solanum, 
with an herbaceous, unarmed 
E e 3 ſtalk, 
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ſtalk, cut, winged leaves, bunches 
of reflexed flowers, divided into 
two parts, and hairy berries. 11. 
Solanum, with an herbaceous, un- 
armed ſtalk, and heart-ſhaped 
leaves, turning inward. 12. So- 
lanum, with an unarmed, herba- 
ceous ftalk, oval, indented, an- 
gular leaves, and nodding umbels, 
or the common night-ſhade of the 
ſhops, with a black fruit. 13. 
Solanum, with an unarmed, her- 
baceous ftalk, oval, hairy, entire 
leaves, and prickly cups, or the 
melongena, mad-apple, or egg- 
plant. 14. Solanum, with a 
prickly, herbaceous ſtalk, heart- 
ſhaped, ſinuated leaves, and prick- 
ly cups. 15. Solanum, with a 
prickly, herbaceous ſtalk, and 
heart-ſhaped leaves, with five 
lobes, hairy and prickly on both 
ſides, commonly called Batchelor's 


pear. 16. Solanum, with a prick- 


ly, herbaceous ſtalk, winged leaves, 
finuated, obtuſe ſegments, and 
prickly cups. 17. Solanum, with 
a prickly, ſhrubby ſtalk, angular, 
woolly, entire leaves, prickly on 
both ſides, and unarmed cups. 
18. Solanum, with a prickly, 
ſhrubby ftalk, ſpear-ſhaped, an- 
gular leaves, prickly on both ſides, 
and looſe bunches of flowers. 19. 
Solanum, with recurved thorns on 
the ſtalks, and finuated leaves, 
downy on their under-fide, prickly 
on both ſides, and the foot-ſtalks 
of the flowers prickly. 20. So- 


lanum, with a prickly, ſhrubby 


ſtalk, leaves turned inſide, and 
prickly cups. 21. Solanum, with 
a prickly, ſhrubby ſtalk, heart- 
ſhaped, hairy leaves, turned in at 
the brim, and unarmed cups. 22. 
Solanum, with a prickly, ſhrubby 
ſtalk, and ſpear-ſhaped, angular, 
indented leaves, 23. Solanum, 
with a prickly, ſhrubby ſtalk, 
ſmooth, obtuſe, unarmed leaves, 
with three lobes. 

Culture, The fuſt ſpecies is a 
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native of South America, and the 
ſecond of Guinea : both theſe 
plants are propagated by cuttings, 
which when planted muſt be Cloſely 
covered with a bell, or hand. 
glaſs, and ſhaded from the ſun till 
they have taken root ; after which 
they ſhould be treated in the man. 
ner of tender exotics. They re- 
quire a ſtove in winter, and muſt 
not be expoſed abroad, above ten 
or twelve weeks in the warmeſt 
part of ſummer. 'The third fort 
grows naturally in the Madeiras ; 
and the fourth is a native of Ame. 
rica: theſe are propagated by ſow- 
ing their ſeeds upon a pot of rich 
earth in the ſpring. Let the pot 
be put into a moderate hot-bed, 
and frequently watered : when the 
E are come up, they ſhould 
planted in a gentle hot- bed, 
covered with rich earth, about ſix 
inches deep. Let them be ſet at 
the diſtance of ſix inches eve 
way, and the bed be arched over 
with hoops, and covered with mats. 
They muſt be frequently watered, 
and when they have acquired 
ſtrength, and the ſeaſon becomes 
favourable, let them be inured by 
degrees to bear the open air, to 


which they ſhould be fully ex- 


poſed in June; then let them be 
taken up, with a ball of earth to 
the root of each plant, and placed 


ſeparately in pots filled with rich 


earth: theſe pots muſt be placed 
in a ſhady ſituation, and muſt be 
frequently watered till the plants 
have taken new roots; after which 
they may be removed to a more 
open expoſure, and placed among 
other exotic plants. In dry wea- 
ther, they muſt have frequent 
waterings, and in winter they 
ſhould be removed into the green- 
houſe, where in mild weather they 
muſt have as much air as poſſible. 
About the end of April, annually, 
the plants ſhould be ſhifted, and 


their roots pared round, , 
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off all the mouldy fibres, then let 
them be planted each in a pot fill- 
ed with freſh, rich earth. The 
fifth ſort grows naturally in the 
hedges in England, and in many 
other parts in Europe. It is ea- 
fily propagated by laying down 
the branches, or planting cuttings 
in the ſpring, upon a moiſt ſoil, 
where they will ſoon take root, 
and may be afterwards removed to 
the places where they are de- 
ſigned to remain. The ſixth ſpe- 
cies 1s a native of Peru, and the 
ſeventh of Buenos Ayres. They 
may be propagated by cuttings, 
which ſhould be planted in a ſhady 
border, during any of the ſummer 
months. After they have taken 
root, let them be planted each in 
a ſeparate pot, which muſt be 
placed in the ſhade till the plants 
have taken new root, and in win- 
ter removed to the greenhouſe. 
The eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh ſorts, are natives of the 
warmer parts of America, and may 
be propagated like the firſt and 
ſecond ſpecies. The twelfth ſort 
is a native of England: the thir- 
teenth of many places in Aſia, 
Africa, and America ; and the 
fourteenth of Campeachy. Theſe 
are annual plants, propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
the ſpring, on a bed of rich earth, 
where the plants are deſtgned to 
remain, When they are come up, 
they muſt be thinned ſo, as to ſtand 
at the diſtance of at leaſt two feet. 
The fifteenth ſort grows naturally 
in Virginia and Barbadoes; and 
the ſixteenth in ſome other parts 
of America. Theſe are annual 
plants, which muſt be raiſed by 
ſeeds ſown early in the ſpring, upon 
a hot-bed, and afterwards treated 
in the manner of the firſt and ſe- 
cond ſorts. The other ſpecies 
are all natives of South America, 
or other warm parts of the world, 


and may be propagated by ſowing 
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their ſeeds early in the ſpring upon 
a good hot-bed. When the plants 
are come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted each into a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, filled with rich light earth, 
and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, 
till they have taken root, after 
which they may be treated like 
the firſt and ſecond ſort. 

SOLDANEL, Soldanella. See the 
next article. 

SOLDANELLA, Soldanel. 
Chara&ers, This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs V. The 
calyx is a permanent perianthium, 
divided into five ſpear-ſhaped ſeg- 
ments: the corolla conſiſts of a 
ſingle, bell-ſhaped petal, jagged 

at the edge : the fruit is an oblong, 
taper capſule, obliquely ftriated, 
containing only one cell, and 
opening 1a ten places at the point: 
the ſeeds are numerous, acumi- 
nated and ſmall : the receptacle 
columnar and free. 

Species, Of this genus there is 
only one ſpecies. 
Culture. 'This plant grows natu- 
rally in Switzerland, Auſtria, and 
the mountains of Italy and Ger- 
many. It has a perennial root, 
by the parting of which the plant 
15 generally propagated in this 
country, where the ſeeds ſeldom 
ripen, September is the ſeaſon 
for tranſplanting, and parting the 
roots; and the ſoil in which they 
ſucceed beſt, is a ſtrong cool loam : 
they ſhould have a ſhady fituation, 
and be plentifully watered, eſpeci- 
ally in dry weather. 

SOLIDAGO, the generical name of 
a plant called in Engliſh Golden 
Rod. 

Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the polygamia ſuper- 
flua, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 
claſs of plants; order 2. of claſs 
XIX. The common calyx is ob- 
long, and imbricated: the ſcales 
e 4 | are 
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are oblong, narrow, acuminated, 
and cloſed : the compound flower 
is radiated : the hermaphrodite flo- 
rets, which compoſe the diſk, are 
numerous and tubulous : the fe- 
male flowers which compoſe the 
rays are tongue-ſhaped, and leſs 
than ten in number : the proper 
hermaphrodite flower 1s funnel- 
ſhaped, and cut into five points. 
At the brim it has five very ſhort 


hair-like ſtamina, terminated by 


cylindrical ſummits, and a crowned 
germen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 
as long as the ſtamina, crowned 
by a bifid, open ſtigma : the ger- 
men afterwards turns to a fingle 
ſeed, crowned with a hairy down : 
the proper female flower is tongue- 
ſhaped, and indented in - 6M 
Parts : it has a crowned germen, 
with a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by 
two revolving ſtigmas, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by a fingle ſeed like the 
hermaphrodite flower. 

Species. Of this genus ſome bota- 
niſts have enumerated a vaſt num- 
ber of ſpecies, which Linnzus has 
reduced to fifteen, and which as 
they all require the ſame culture, 
need not be deſcribed here. 
Culture. Theſe plants are great 
and laſting ornaments in our gar- 
dens: they begin to flower in 


May, and one kind or other of 


them continues flowering till Oc- 
tober. They are all eaſily pro- 
pagated by parting their roots in 
ſpring, before they begin to ſhoot ; 
they will grow in any ſoil, or ſitu- 


ation, but they ſucceed beſt in a 


light freſh earth, and an open ex- 
poſure, and ſhould be planted in 
the middle of large flower beds: 
they are perennial plants, dying 
down to the ground, as ſoon as 
they have ripened their ſeeds, but 
riſing again the following ſpring. 
Theſe ſeeds ſown will very freely 
grow, and often produce varieties 
in the flower. 


SOL OMON'S SEAL, Convallaria. 


T- "x; 


order 3. of claſs XII. The calyx 


SOR 


See the article Cox vaLLARIA. 


SORBUS, the Service-Tree. 


Character. This is a genus of 
the order of the trigynia, belcngin 


to the icoſandria claſs of = 


is a permanent, concave, patent 
perianthium, formed of a ſingle 
leaf, divided into five ſegments: 
the corolla conſiſts of five hollow, 
roundiſh petals, inſerted into the 
calyx : the fruit is a ſoft, globoſe, 
umbilicated berry : the ſeeds are 
three; oblong, diſtinct, and car. 
tilaginous. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
two ſpecies. 1. Sorbus, with 
winged leaves, ſmooth on both 
ſides, commonly called quicken, 
quickbeam, mountain aſh, and 
roan-tree. 2. Sorbus, with wing- 


ed leaves, woolly on their under- 


ſide, or the cultivated Service- 
tree. | 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of many parts of England, 
and is cultivated in the nurſery- 
gardens, as a flowering ſhrub, 
The ſecond ſpecies is a native of 
the warmer parts of Europe, where 
its fruit is in great eſteem : both 
ſorts are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in pots, ſoon after they are 
ripe, ſheltering them under a com- 
mon frame in winter, and plunging 
the pots into a moderate hot-bed 
in the ſpring. When the plants 
are come up, let them be kept 
clean from weeds, and watered 
in dry weather. They ſhould be 
expoſed to the open air, and about 
the middle of October, tranſplanted 
into a warm, light ſpot of ground, 
and there be planted in rows, two 
feet aſunder, and a foot diſtance 
in the rows. During the ſammer, 


the ground ſhould be kept con- 


ſtantly clear from weeds, In Win- 
ter there ſhould be a little mulch 
laid upon the ſurface, about their 
roots, and in the ſpring the ground 
between them ſhould be dug, 

taking 
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taking care not to injure, or cut 
the roots of the plants. In this 
nurſery, the plants may continue 
three or four years; when they 
may be tranſplanted to the places 
where they are deſigned to re- 
main; they ſucceed beſt in a ſtrong 
moiſt ſoil, and a warm ſituation. 
SORREL, Acetoſa. See the article 
ACETOSA. 

Weed SORREL, Oxalis. See Ox ALIS. 
SORROWFUL TREE, a ſpecies of 
Nyctanthes. See the article Ny c- 
TANTHES. 
SOUTHERN WOOD, Abrotanum. 
See the article ABROTANUM. 
SOWBREAD, Cyclamen. See the 
article CYCLAMEN. 
SPADIX, properly ſignifies the re- 
ceptacle of a palm; but in a more 
general ſenſe, it ſignifies the com- 
mon receptacle of a flower. 
SPARAG US, or As PARAG US. See 
ASPARAGUS. 

SPARTIUM, Broom. 

Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the decandria, be- 


_ longing to the diadelphia claſs of 


plants; order 3. of claſs XVII. 
The calyx is a perianthium, con- 
ſiting of one tubulous, heart- 
ſhaped leaf, with a very ſhort mar- 
gin at the top, and five ſmall in- 
dentures : below the flower, the 
under fide is extended : the co- 
rolla is of the butterfly kind, and 
conſiſts of five petals : the ſtan- 
dard is almoſt heart-ſhaped, large, 
and wholly reflexed : the wings are 
oval, oblong, ſhorter than the ſtand- 


the keel is oblong, and longer than 
the wings,and the borders are hairy, 
and connected together, into which 
the ſtamina are inſerted : the fruit 
is a long, cylindrical, obtuſe pod 
of one cell, opening with two 
valves, and including ſeveral glo- 
bular, kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
eight ſpecies. 1. Spartium, with 
| taper, oppoſite branches, with 
flowers at the top, and ſfear- 
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ard, and annexed to the ſtamina: 


ſhaped leaves, commonly catled 
Spaniſh Broom. 2. Spartium, 
with angular, oppoſite branches, 
and awl-ſhaped, oppoſite leaves. 
3. Spartium, with angular branch- 
es, flowers growing in bunches 
from the ſides of the ſtalks, and 


ſpear · ſhaped leaves. 4. Spartium, 


with ſpreading, prickly branches, 
and oval leaves. 5. Spartium, 
with fingle, and trifoliate leaves, 
and branches with ſix angles, and 
with flowers 'at their tops. 6. 
Spartium, with trifoliate, involute 
leaves, unarmed, proſtrate, ſmooth 
ſtalks, and rough pods. 7. Spar- 
tium, with fingle and triſoliate 
leaves, and angular, unarmed 
branches, or the common Broom. 
8. Spartium, with trifoliate leaves, 
and angular, prickly branches. 

Culture, All theſe ſpecies are 
ſhrubby plants : the firſt is a na- 
tive of Italy, Sicily, and Turkey, 
and 1s propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be town in the ſpring, in a 
ſhady ſituation. When the plants 
are come up, let them be kept 
clear from weeds, and be tranſ- 
planted in autumn into a nurſery, 
in a warm ſheltered ſituation. 
Here they may remain a year or 
two, and then be tranſplanted to 
the places where they are deſigned 
to remain. The ſecond ſort is a 
native of Italy, and 1s propagated 
by ſeeds ſown in autumn. In the 
autumn following, the plants ſhould 
be taken up, and planted in the 
places where they are deſigned to 
remain, or in a nurſery, from 


whence they may be tranſplanted 


in the manner directed for the firſt 
ſort. The other ſpecies are all 
natives of different parts of Eu- 
rope, and may be propagated in 
the manner directed for the firit 
ſpecies. 


SPATHA, a fort of calyx or cup, 


which conſiſts of a ſimple mem- 
brane, growing from the ſtalk. 
This kind of cup is of various fi- 
gures, often diphyllous, or divided 

into 
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into two parts, often ſimple, ſome- 
times more divided. It incloſes 
ſometimes a flower, ſometimes 
ſeveral flowers together, and theſe 
have no perianthium. The ſpatha 
is of very diſſerent texture and 
conſiſtence in different plants. 

SPEARMINT, a ſpecies of Mentha. 
See the article MEnTHA. 

SPEEDWELL, Veronica. See the 
article VERONICA. 

SPERAGE, or AsPARAGUs. See 
ASPARAGUS. 

SPIDERWORT, Anthericum. See 
the article ANTHERICUM. 

Savoy SPIDERWORT, a ſpecies of 
Hemerocallis. See the article 
HEMEROCALLIS. 

SPIGNEL, Athamanta. See the 
article ATHAMANTA. 

SPIKE, a part of a ſtalk, thick ſet 
with flowers, or fruit in ſuch a 
manner as to form an acute cone. 

Ploughman's SPIKENARD, Baccharis. 
See the article Baccyaris. 

SPINACH, or SrixAdE, Spinacia. 
See the next article. 

Strawberry SPINACH, a fpecies of 

Blitum. See BLIruu. | 

SPINACIA, Spinach, or Spinage. 

Charactert. This is a genus of 

the order of the pentandria, be- 

longing to the dioecia claſs of 

plants; order 5. of claſs XXII. 


The calyx of the male flowers is 
a perianthium, cut into five ob- 


long, obtuſe, concave ſegments : 
there 1s no corolla : the calyx of 
the female flowers is a permanent 
perianthium, conſiſting of one leaf, 
cut into four points, two of which 
are very {mall : there is no corolla: 
the germen is roundiſh, and com- 
preſſed: there are four hair-like 
ſtyles crowned by a ſingle ftigma : 
there is no pericarpium : the ſeed 
is fingle, roundiſh, and incloſed 
within the cup which becomes 
indurated. 
Species. Of this genus there 1s 
only one ſpecies. 
Culture. There are two or three 
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varieties of Spinach cultivated ; 
the 3 * 
mon Spinach, intended for winter 
uſe, ſhould be ſown on an © 
ſpot of ground in the latter end 
of July, obſerving to do it, if 
poſhble, when the weather js 
rainy. When the young plants 
are come up, the weeds muſt be 
deſtroyed, and the 'plants left at 
about five inches aſunder. The 
ground being kept clear of weeds, 
the Spinach will be fit for uſe in 
October. The way of gathering 
it to advantage, is only to take 
off the longeſt leaves, leaving thoſe 
in the center to grow bigger; and 
at this rate a bed of Spinach will 
furniſh the table for the whole 
winter, till the Spinach ſown in 
ſpring is become fit for uſe, which 
is common in April. 

SPINAGE, or SPINACH. See 
the laſt article. 

SPINDLE-TREE, Euonymus. See 


EvONYMUS., 


SPIRAEA, the name of a genus of 


plants, comprehending, according 
to the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, 
the Spiræa Frutex, commonly 
ſo called; the Filipendula, or 
dropwort ; the Ulmaria, or mea- 
dow- ſweet, or queen of the mea · 
dows; the Aruncus, and the Opu- 
lifolia; five diſtinct genera ac- 
cording to other authors. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the pentagynia, be- 


longing to the icoſandria claſs of | 


plants; order 4. of claſs XII. The 
calyx is a permanent perianthium, 
formed of a fingle leaf, plain at 
che baſe, and lightly divided into 
five acute ſegments: the corolla 
conſiſts of five roundiſh, oblong 
petals, inſerted into the calyx : 


the fruit conſiſts of five oblong, 


acute, compreſſed capſules, each 
formed of two valves: the fee 
are few, acuminated, and ſmall. 
Species, Of this genus there ade 
. Spiræa, WI 


ſpear- 


eleven ſpecies. 


branches. 
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ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, naked, ſaw- 
ed leaves, and flowers in double 
branching ſpikes, commonly call- 
ed Spiræa Frutex, or ſhrubby 
Spiræa. 2. Spirza, with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, unequally ſawed, 
and woolly on their under fide, 
and flowers growing in doubly 
branching bunches, or the mea- 
dow-ſweet of Virginia. 3. Spi- 
ræa, with intire leaves, and um- 
bels of flowers ſitting cloſe to the 
branches, or the ſhrubby Hyperi- 
cum. 4. Spiræa, with oval, cut, 
ſawed, ſmooth leaves, with um- 
bels of flowers growing upon foot- 
ſtalks. 5. Spirza, with oblong 
leaves, the points of which are 
fawed, and flowers growing in a 
corymbus on the fides of the 
6. Spirza, with lo- 
bated, ſawed leaves and flowers, 
growing in a corymbus, termina- 
ting the ſtalk, or the Opulifo- 
lia, commonly called Virginia 
Gelder Roſe with a curran leaf. 
7. Spiræa, with winged leaves, 
the lobes of which are uniformly 
ſawed, a ſhrubby ſtalk and flowers 
growing in panicles. 8. Spirza, 
with more than decompounded 
leaves, paniculated ſpikes, and 
male and female flowers, or the 
aruncus, barba capræ, or goat's- 


beard. 9. Spirza, with winged - 
leaves, uniform, ſawed lobes, an 


herbaceous ſtalk, and flowers grow- 
ing on ſlender foot-ſtalks at the 
top, being the common drop- 
wort. 10. Spirza, with winged 
leaves, the outer lobe of which is 
greater and is divided into lobes, 


and flowers growing in bunches 


on ſlender foot-ſtalks, being the 
meadow-ſweet, or queen of the 
meadows. 11. Spirza, with tri- 
foliate, ſawed, and almoſt equal 
leaves, and flowers growing in a 
kind of panicle. 

Culture, All theſe ſpecies are 
ſhrubby plants. The firſt grows 
naturally in Siberia and Tartary ; 
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be ſown in a ſhady 


SPI 

and the ſecond in Philadelphia : 
they may be propagated by ſuck- 
ers from the ſtems of the old 
plants, or by laying down the 
tender branches, which, when 
rooted, ſhould be tranſplanted 
out in rows, at the diſtance of 
three feet one from another, and 
the plants about a foot aſunder in 
the rows. In this nurſery let them 
remain two years, in which time 
the ground ſhould be kept clear 
from weeds, and that between the 
rows ſhould be dug up in the 
ſpring. If the plants put out 
ſuckers from the roots, they ſhould 
be taken off, and afterwards the 
plants ſhould be tranſplanted to 
the places where they are defigned 
to remain, either in ſmall wilderneſs 
quarters, or in clumps of flowering- 
ſhrubs. The third ſort is a native 
of Canada, and the fourth of Si- 
beria ; theſe may be propagated by 
laying down the under branches, 
which, when they have taken 
root, may be cut off, and tranſ- 
planted into a nurſery, and after- 
wards they may be managed in the 
manner directed for the two pre- 
ceding forts. The fifth ſpecies 
grows naturally in Siberia and 
Spain, and may be propagated in 
the manner directed for the third 
and fourth forts. The fixth 
ſpecies is a native of North 
America, and the ſeventh of Si- 
beria. Theſe may be propagated 


like the firſt and ſecond forts. The 


eighth is a native of Auſtria, and 
may be propagated by parting of 
the root in autumn: it thrives beſt 
in a moilt ſoil, and a ſhady ſitua- 
tion ; but the eighth, ninth, or 
tenth ſorts are ſeldom cultivated 
in gardens. The eleventh is a 
native of North America, and is 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
border, ſoon 
after they are ripe. When the 
plants are come up, let them be 
kept clear from weeds, and in the 

autumn, 
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autumn, after the leaves begin to 
decay, let them be either tranſ- 
planted to the places where they 
are deſigned to remain, or planted 
in a nurſery border to ſtand there 
a year or two, before they arc 
planted out for good : they ſhould 
have a moiſt foil, and a ſhady 
ſituation. 

SPOONWORT, Cochlearia. See 
COCHLEARIA. 

SPURGE, Tithymalus and Tithy- 
maloides, a ſpecies of Euphorbia. 
See the article Eur HoRBIA. 

SPURGE LAUREL, Daphne. See the 
article Dayane. 

SQUASH, Melopepo. See the ar- 
ticle MELoyePo. 

SQUILLS, Sci:la, See the article 
SCILLA. 

STALK, that part of a plant which 
riſes immediately from the root, 
and which ſupports the leaves of the 
flowers and the fruit. The term 
ſtalk is uſed on all occafions ; but 
in ſpeaking of the graſſes and gra- 
mineous plants, the word culm is 
ufed in its place, to diſtinguiſh 
that peculiar kind of ſtalk, which 
15 general to all theſe plants, and 
is not found in any other. 

The terms uſed in deſcribing the 
talk of a plant are. 

x. Simple STALK, one which runs 

up undivided from the root to 

the top; this is called ated when 


it has no leaves; felis/e, when it 


has leaves on, ramo/e, when it 
{ends out branches, ered, when it 
riſes up ſtrait, eb/zgze, when ſlant- 
ing, voluble, when it twiſts round 
other things, fexous, when it bends, 
reclinate, when it ſtoops towards 
the ground, procumbent, when it 

lies on the ground, creeping, and 
{armentous, when it emits roots as 
it runs along. 


If the ſtalk be rounded in ſnape, 


it is called rund. if it makes two 
angles, ancipiial, if three, trigo- 
val, if four, Square, if more poly- 
zonal, if it be lightly ridged, and 
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ſuch as have neither, neuter w_ 
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furrowed on the ſurface, it is aid 
to be ffriated, if more deeply 
caniculated, or channelled, if full 
of protuberances, /cabrous, if light. 
ly hairy, willo/e, if more roughly 
ſo, hi/pid. 

2. In the branched flalk, if the 
branches riſe erect, it is expreſſed 
by aſcendant, if they ſpread, by 
diffuſe, if they are very large, it 
is called brachiated. 

If the ſtalk divaricate, or inflead 
of ſending out branches, divides 
into them, it is called a compoſite 


/talk, if theſe divarications proceed 


by pairs, or every branch is divided 
only into two others, it is dicboto- 
mous, if it part into two ſeries of 
branches, it is expreſſed by the 
term di/tichous, if it part into a 
multitude of ramifications, /ubd:. 
vided. All theſe terms are uſed 
in expreſſing the different ſtates of 
the culm : when a ſtalk has no ar- 


ticulations, it is called equa!, when 
ſcaly, ſquamoſe: 


STAMINA, the male parts of a 


flower, or its male organs of ge- 
neration. Linnæus defines the 
ſtamina the entrail of the plant, 
deſigned for the preparation of 
the pollen. See POLLEN. 

Each ſtamen conſiſts of two parts: 
1. The filament or thread, which 
ſerves to elevate the anthera or 
ſummit, and at the ſame time con- 
nects it with the flower; and, 2. 
The anthera, or ſummit itſelt, 
which contains within it the pol- 
len, and when come to maturity, 
diſcharges the ſame. The ſtamina 
being the male parts of the flower, 
the conſtruction and diſtribution 
of the ſexual ſyſtem, 15 principally 
founded upon, and regulated b) 
them. Such flowers as want the 
ſtamina, are called female flow- 
ers: ſuch as have the ſtamina, but 
want the piſtillum, or female part, 
male flowers: ſuch as have them 
both, hermaphrodite- flowers, #3 


In 
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Mr. Tournefert takes the uſe of 
the ſtamina to be, as it were, ſo 
many excretory canals for diſcharg- 
ing the growing embryo of its 
redundant juices 3 and of theſe 


excrements of the fruit, he takes 


that farina, or duſt, found in the 
apices, to be formed. But other 
writers, as Geoffroy, and Linnzus 
in particular, aſſign the ſtamina a 
nobler uſe : theſe authors, ex- 
plaining the generation of plants, 
in a manner analogous to that of 
animals, maintain the uſe of the 
flamina to be that of ſecreting, in 
their fine capillary canals, a juice, 
which being collected, hardened, 
and formed into a farina, or duſt, 
in the tips of the apices, is thence, 
when the plant arrives at maturity, 
diſcharged by the burſting of the 
apices upon the top of the piſtil, 
whence is a paſſage for it to deſcend 
into the uterus, where being re- 
ceived, it impregnates and fecun- 
difies the plant. See BoTany, 
GENERATION of plants, Farina, 
and P1STIL. | 

On this principle it may be ſaid, that 
the ſame flower contains both ſexes, 
which contribute each their part to 
the generation: that the ſtamina are 
the male part, and the farina, which 
is always found of an oily gluti- 
nous nature, the ſeminal liquor; 
and that the piſtil is the female 
part, which conducts the ſemen to 
the ova or embryos. Among the 
writers of the preſent age, who 
oppoſe this doctrine, is Dr. Alſton, 
profeſſor of botany at Edinburgh, 
who, in an expreſs diſſertation on 
the ſexes of plants, publiſhed in 
the Phyſical Eflays, undertakes to 
overthrow all the arguments in fa- 
vour of the ſexes of plants, by re- 
peated experiments. This learned 
author, conſidering that there are 
ſeveral ſpecies of vegetables which 
bear flowers on one plant, and ſeeds 
on another, as ſpinacia mercu- 
rialis, cannabis, &c. in order to 
determine the controverſy, thought 


of training up one or more of theſe 
ſeed bearing plants at a ſufficient 

diſtance from thoſe that carry 
flowers, and obſerving the conſe- 
quence. To this end, in ſpring 
1737, he tranſplanted three ſets - 
of the common ſpinage, long be- 
fore it could be known whether 
they were flowering or ſeed- bear- 
ing plants, from a little bed, on 
which it was raiſed, into a place 
of the garden full eighty yards 
diſtant, and almoſt directly ſouth, 
there being two hawthorn and 
three holly hedges, all pretty thick 
and tall, between them and their 
ſeed-bed, and no other ſpinage in 
the garden, nor ſo near them by 
far; all the three, we are told, 
proved fertile plants, and ripened 
plenty of ſeeds ; and further, they 
were ſown, grew, and proſpered 
as well as any ſpinage could do. 
The ſame author in ſpring, 1741, 
made other ſeparate experiments 
on the common hemp, and the 
french mercury; each of which. 
plants, notwithſtanding they were 
planted in a very high incloſure, 
many hundred yards diſtant from 
any other of the ſame claſs of plants, 
he aſſures us, ripened fertile ſeeds. 

STAMINEOUS, in botany, a term 
uſed by authors, for thoſe flowers 
of plants which have no petals, or 
flower-leaves, but conſiſt only of 
a number of ſtamina and piſtils, 
placed in a cup. This cup is 
ſometimes miſtaken for a flower, 
and its leaves thought to be true 
petals, but they remain when the 
ftamina are fallen, and become the 
the capſules, containing the feed ; 
which, according to Tournefort, 
is the true character of a cup, not 
of a flower. 

STANDARD, or Vexiilum. See 
the article VEXILLUM. 

SrANDAED-TR EES. Sce the ar- 
ticle Tak. 

STAPHYLAZA, Bladder-Nut. 
Characters. Thie is a genus of the 
order of the trigynia, belonging to 


the 
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the pentandria claſs of plants; order 
3. of claſs V. The calyx is a pe- 
rianthium, divided into five round- 
iſh, hollow ſegments : it is nearly 
of the ſize of 
coloured: the corolla conſiſts of 


five oblong, erect petals, and 
much reſembles the cup : the fruit 


is compoſed of three inflated, flac- 


cid capſules, aſſixed together longi- 
tudinally by a ſuture, pointed at 
the tops, and opening on the in- 
ſides: the ſeeds are two, oſſeous, 
and roundiſh, with oblique points, 
and an orbicular hole at the ſide 
of the apex. In ſome ſpecies the 
number of the ſtyles are only two, 
and then the fruit alſo conſiſts of 
only two caplules. 

Species, There are only two 
ſpecies of this genus. 1. Sta- 
phylza, with pinnated leaves, or 
the common wild bladder-nut. 
2. Staphylæa, with trifoliate leaves. 
Calture. 'The firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, and 1s cultivated as a flow- 
_ ering ſhrub in the nurſery gar- 


dens, as is alſo the ſecond fort, 


which 1s a native of Virginia : 
both ſorts are generally propagated 
by ſuckers, from the root which 
ſhould be planted in autumn, in a 
nurſery, in rows at three feet diſ- 
tance, and one foot aſunder in 
the rows. Here the plants ſhould 
ſtand a year or two, according to 


their ſtrength, and then be tranſ- 


planted to the places in which they 
are to remain. They may be alſo 
propagated by ſeeds, layers, or 
| cuttings. The ſeeds ſhould be 
own in autumn, upon beds of light 
freſh earth : when the plants are 
come up, they muſt be kept clear 
from weeds, and watered in dry 
weather. They ſhould remain in 
theſe beds till October following, 
and then be carefully taken up 
and planted in a nurſery ; after 
which they may be managed as di- 
reed for thoſe raiſed from ſuck- 
ers. When propagated by layers, 
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the young branches ſhould be laid 


down in autumn: in the autumn 
following, they may be taken from 
the old plants, and planted in a 
nurſery, after which let them be 
treated as already direQed for the 
ſeedling plants. The Cuttings 
ſhould be ſhoots of the former 
year, and ſhould be planted in 
autumn, on a ſhady border. 

STAR FLOWER, Ornithogalum. 
See the article Ox NITHOOGALUA. 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM, a ſpecies of 
Ornithogalum. See the article 
ORNITHOGALUM, 

STARWORT, After. 
cle ASTER, 

STELLATE PLANTS, thoſe whoſe 
leaves grow not leſs than fix at a 
joint, and are aranged like the rays 
of a ſtar. | 

STIGMA, the ſummit of the piſtil, 
whach is covered with a moiſture 
for the breaking of the pollen, See 
the article PIs TIL. 

STINKING BEAN TREFOIL, 
See BEAN. 

STOCK GILLIFLOWER, or JULY 
FLOWER, Cheiranthus. See 
CHEIRANTHUS, 

Ten Weeks STOCK, another ſpecies of 
CHEIRANTHUS. | 

STONE CROP, a ſpecies of Se- 
dum. See the article Sxbuu. 


See the arti. 


SToxXE CROPTREE, a ſpecies of 
Chenopodium. See CHENOP0- 
DIUM. 


STORAX TREE, Styrax. See the 


article STYRAX. 

STOVES, are buildings erected for 
the preſervation of tender exotic 
plants, which, without that aſ- 
ſiſtance, will not bear the cold 
of our winter, becaufe they re- 
quire an artificial warmtn. 
Stoves are of two kinds, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of the dry 
and the bark-ſtoves. The dry 
ſtove has the flues, in which the 
ſmoak is carried, either laid under 
the pavement of the floor, or © 
rected in the back part of the 


houſe over each other, and re- 
turned 
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turned fix or eight times all along 
the ſtove. In theſe ſtoves the plants 
are placed on ſcaffolds, and benches 
of boards, raiſed above one another; 
and the plants, principally pre- 
ſerved in theſe, are the aloes, ce- 
reuſes, euphorbiums, tithymals, 
and other ſucculent plants, which 
are impatient of moiſture in win- 
ter, and therefore are not to be 
kept among trees, or herbaceous 
plants, which perſpire freely. 

The bark-ſtoves are made with a 
large pit, nearly of the length of 
the houſe, which is three feet deep, 
and ſix or ſeven feet wide. This 
pit is to be filled with freſh tanner's 
bark to make a hot-bed, and in 
this the pots, containing the ten- 
der plants, are to be plunged. 
This invention of tanner's bark 
for hot-heads, has been of pro- 
digious ſervice to the curious in 
gardening, as many plants are, by 
this means, annually preſerved 
and raiſed, which no other me- 


thod could have made endure our 


climate. 

The dimenſions of theſe ſtoves 
muſt be wholly directed by the 
number of plants intended to be 
preſerved; and for the dry ſtove, 
the floor muſt be raiſed abave the 
ſurface of the earth, more or leſs, 
according to the dryneſs or wet- 
neſs of the ſoil. In the front, there 
is to be a walk about twenty inches 
wide, for the convenience of walk- 
ing. 'The fire-place may be made, 
either in the middle, or at one end, 
and the furnace muſt be contrived 
according to the nature of the 
fuel which is to be burnt there. 
The beſt firing, when it can be had, 
is turf, for it burns longer, and 
more moderately than any other 
fuel, as alſo more uniformly, and 
therefore requires leſs attendance. 
The entrance into the bark-ſtove 
thould always be either out of a 
green-houſe, or the dry ſtove, or 


elſe through the ſhed where the 
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fire is made; becauſe in cold wea- 
ther the front glaſſes muſt not, by 
any means, be opened; and the 
top ſhould be covered either with 
tarpaulins, or ſliding ſhutters, in 
bad weather. The tender ſhrubs 
and exotic plants muſt be plunged 
in their pots into the bark-beds ; 
ſuch are the caſhew, cabbage-tree, 
cocoa tree, dumb-cane, fuſtick, 
logwood, mancinel, papaw-tree, 
ſour-ſop, and the like; and upon 
the top of the flues may be fet the 
melon, thiſtle, the tender cereuſes, 
and the like. 
The thermometer, by which' the 
heat in the ſtove is regulated, muſt 
always be hung with its back to 
the ſun, and as far from the flues 
as may be. The proper ſtructure 
of theſe ſhelters, for the curious 
part of the vegetable creation, is 
to have a green-houſe in the mid- 
dle, and two ſtoves, and a glaſs- 
caſe, at each end. See the arti- 
cle GREEN-HOUSE. 
STRAMONIUM, a ſpecies of Da- 
tura. See the article DaTuRa. 
STAWBERRY, Fragaria. See the 
article FRAGARIA. | 
STRAWBERRY BLITE, Blitum. See 
BLiTUM. 

STRAWBERRY SPINACH, a ſpecies 
of Blitum. See BLiTum. 
STRAWBERRY TREE, Arbutus. 

the article Ax Burus. 
STROBILUS, a ſort of pericarpium, 
formed of a number of vaginæ, 
with contorted points applied cloſe 
to one another. 
STYLE is a part of the piſtil 
of plants, and is of various 
figures, but always placed on 
the germen: it gives origin to 
the ſtigma. In ſome plants it is 
extremely ſhort, and in others it 
ſeems entirely wanting. See the 


See 


articles PIs TIL, Srio uA, and 
GERMEN. 

STYRAX, Storax-tree. 
Charaers. This is a genus of 


the order of the monogynia, be- 
| longing 
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longing to. the dodecandria claſs 
of: plants; order 1. of claſs XI. 
The calyx is a ſhort, ere, cylin- 
dric pertanthium, formed of a ſingle 
leaf, and divided into five ſeg- 
ments: the corolla is funnel-ſha- 
ped, and conſiſts of a large, ſingle 
petal : the tube is cylindric, ſhort, 
and of the length of the cup: the 
limb is large, patent, and divided 
into five {pear ſhaped, obtuſe ſeg- 
ments: the fruit is a. roundith 
drupe, having only one cell : the 
ſeeds are two, roundiſh, acumi- 
nated nuts; convex on one ſide, 
and plain on the other. 

Species. Of this genus there is 
only only oge ſpecies, 

Culture. The Storax is a ſhrubby 


plant, which grows naturally in 


Syria, Judza, and Italy, and may 
be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in pots filled with freſh, light 
earth, and plunged into a mode- 
Tate hot-bed, about the end of 
ſummer. When the plants are 
come up, they ſhould be gradually 
hardened to bear the bpen air, into 
which they ſhould be removed in 
June, placing them in a ſheltered 
ſituation. Let them be kept clear 
from weeds, and watered in dry 
weather, and in autumn be placed 


under a common hot-bed frame, 
where they may be ſecured from 


hard froſts in winter, but in mild 
weather, they ſhould enjoy the 
free air as much as poſſible. ' In 
the ſpring, before the plants begin 
to ſhoot, they ſhould be ſhaken 
out of the pots, and their roots 
carefully parted, tranſplanting each 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled 
with light, freſh earth, and plunged 
into a very moderate hot-bed. 
Here let them be watered and 
ſhaded till they have taken new 
root, after which they ſhould be 
inured by degrees to the open air, 
into which they may be placed in 
June, and about the end of Oc- 
tober, let them be removed into 
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SUMACH, Rhus. 


SUN FLOWER. See the article 


SYM 


ſhelter, during the winter ſeaſon, 
After they have grown three or 


four years in pots, and have ob. 
tained ſtrength, let them be turned 
out of the pots, and planted in 
the full ground againſt a wall, 


with a ſouth aſpect, to which their 
branches ſhould be trained, as is 
practiſed with fruit-trees ; but in 


very ſevere froſts, it will be pro- 
per to cover the branches with mats, 
ſtraw, or other light covering. 
Medicinal Uſes. The gum of the 
Storax- tree, is uſed in medicine, 
and is obtained by making inciſions 
in the tree: it is called Storax, and 


is brought to us from Syria, and 


the Eaſt-Indies; and ought to be 
choſen pure, very fragrant, and 
of an acrid taſte. It is much re- 
commended as a detergent and 
balſamic, in diſorders of the breaſt: 
it is alſo efteemed a cordial, and 
is recommended in vertigos, and 


other diſorders of the head and 


nerves, 


SUBER, the Cork-tree, a ſpecies of 


Quercus. 


Cs. 


See the article Qukx- 


SUCCORY, Cichorium. See the ar- 


ticle CichoRIluu. 


SUCCULENT PLANTS, ſuch 


whoſe leaves are thick, and abound 


with juice. 


Sweet SULTAN, a ſpecies of Cen- 


taurea. See the article CENTAU- 
REA. 


Rus. 


SUMMITS, Apices, or ANTHE- 


RE, See the article Ax THERE. 


FLOWER. = 
SUPERB LILY. See the article 
LiLy. | 


SWALLOW-WORT, Aſclepias. See 


the article ASCLEPIAS. . 
SYCAMORE, a ſpecies of Ficus. 

See the article Ficus. 
SYCAMORE TREE, 

Acer. See the article ACER- 


p ſpecies of 
SYMPHORICARPOS, a hes 3 


See the article 


a ſpecies of 


SYM 
Lonicera. See the article Loxi- 


CERA. 
SMPHYTUM, Comfrey. 
Charadters. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs V. The 
calyx is an erect, acute, five cor- 
nered, permanent perianthium, di- 
vided into five parts at the edge: 
the corolla conſiſts of a ſingle ug 
tal, formed into a very ſhort tube, 
and a tabulated, ventricoſe limb, 
ſomewhat thicker than the tube, 
and divided into five ſegments at 
the edge, obtuſe and reflex : the 
opening is furniſhed with five awl- 
ſhaped rays, ſhorter than the limb, 
and connivent fo as to form a cone: 
there is no pericarpium ; but the 
calyx grows larger, and contains 
four gibbous, pointed ſeeds, placed 
with their apices connivent. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Symphytum, 
with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, running 
leaves. 2. Symphytum, with the 
upper leaves placed oppoſite. 3. 
Symphytum, with oval leaves, and 
ſhort footſtalks. » 
Cultzre, The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of this country, and grows 
by the ſide of ditches, and other 
moiſt places, in moſt countries of 
Europe : the ſecond ſpecies grows 
naturally in Germany, and the 
third on the ſides of rivers near 
Conſtantinople. They are all pe- 
rennial plants, and may be propa- 
gated either by ſowing their ſeeds 
in the ſpring, or by parting their 
roots in autumn. They ſhould be 
planted about two feet aſunder, 
and will require no care but to be 
kept clear from weeds, as they will 
grow in any ſoil or ſituation. 
Medicinal Uſes. The root of this 
plant is a noble balſamic and ag- 
lutinant. It is a famous vuinerary, 
both internally and externally : 
n is preſcribed againſt a profluvia 
of the menſes, in many diſorders 
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to remain: they 


year 


8 VR 


of che kidneys and bladder, and 


in diarrhæas and dyſenteries. 


SYRINGA, Lilac. 


Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the diandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs II. The 
calyx is a ſmall, tubulated, per- 
manent perianthium, conſiſting of 
a ſingle leaf, divided into four 
ſhort, ere& ſegments at the mouth. 
The corolla conſiſts of a ſingle 
petal : the tube is cylindric, and 
very long : the limb is divided 
into four ſegments of a linear ſi- 
gure, hollow, and obtuſely point- 
ed: the fruit is an oblong, com- 
preſſed, acuminated capſule, form- 
ed of two valves, and containing 
two cells: the ſeeds are ſingle, ob- 
long and compreſſed, pointed at 
each end, and furniſhed with a 
membranaceous margin. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
two ſpecies. 1. Syringa, with 
oval, heart-ſhaped leaves. 2. 
Syringa, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
commonly called Perſian Jaſ- 
mine. 3 
Culture. Both theſe are ſhrubby 
plants, and natives of Perſia : they 
are generally propagated by ſuck- 
ers, which ſhould be carefully taken 
from the roots of the old plants in 
autumn, and planted in rows three 
feet aſunder, and one foot diſtance 


in the rows, Here they may ſtand 


a year or two to pet ſtrength, and 
then they ſhould be removed to 
the places where they are deſigned 
thrive beſt upon 
a light, rich ſoil; but as theſe 
plants put out ſuch plenty of ſuck- 
ers from the roots as will ſtarve 
them, if they are not annually 
taken off, the beſt way of pro- 
pagating the plants, is by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe : the plants will 
come up the following ſpring, 
and generally flower the third 

| Han ſeed. The autumn is 
F f the 


TAG 


the beſt time for tranſplanting 
theſe ſhrubs. 

SyRINGA, the Pi 
by which Philadelphus is com- 


tree, a name 


monly called. See the article 


PHILADELPHUS., 


T 


Marigold. 
Characters. The Tagetes is a 
genus of the order of the polyga- 
mia ſuperflua, belonging to the 
ſyngeneſia claſs of plants; order 
2. of claſs XIX. The common 
calyx is ſingle, and conſiſts of one 
oblong, erect, and five cornered 
leaf, divided into five ſegments at 
the brim : the compound flower is 
radiated : the hermaphrodite flo- 
rets in the diſk are numerous and 
tubulous : the female florets in the 
radius are five in number, and 
tongue-ſhaped : the proper her- 
maphrodite flower is tubulous, and 
eut into five obtuſe ſegments : the 
female florets are tongue-ſhaped, 
very obtuſe, narrower towards the 
tube, and longer than the herma- 
hrodite ones : the ſtamina of the 
Cadets florets, are five hair- 
like, very ſhort filaments : the an- 
there are cylindric and tubulous : 
the piſtil of the hermaphrodite 
florets is an oblong germen : the 
ſtyle is hair. fhaped, of the length 
of the ſtamina: the ſtigma is bifid, 
fmall, and reflexed : the germen 
of the female flower is oblong, with 
a ſtyle, and ſtigma, like the her- 
maphrodite florets : there is no 
pericarpium : the ſeed of the 
hermaphrodite flower 15 ſingle, 
linear, compreſſed, almoſt of the 
length of the cup, crowned by five 
acute, pointed, unequal ſcales, 
and contained in the cup : the 
ſceds of the female florets are like 
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AGETES, African, or French 


ball of earth about their roots, and 


TAM 


thoſe of the hermaphrodite ones 
the receptacle is naked, ſmall, and 
plain. 
Species. Of this genus there are 


three ſpecies. 1. Taget f 

a diffuſed, ſubdivided Talk. = 
monly called French Marigold. 
2. Tagetes, with a ſingle, ere& 
ſtalk, and naked footſtalks, bearing 
fingle flowers. 3. Tagetes, with 
a ſingle, erect ſtalk, and ſcaley 


_ footſlalks, bearing many flow- 
ers. 


| Culture. Theſe three ſpecies are 


annual plants: the firſt and ſecond 
are natives of Mexico, and have 
each ſome ag ariſing from 
culture. They are propagated 

ſowing the ſeeds in — ** 
moderately hot-bed. When the 
young plants come up, they muſt 
hw allowed W „ when 
three inches high, they ſhould be 
removed to another hot- bed, which 
fhould be arched over with hoops, 
that it may be covered with mats. 
They are to be planted here at 
about eight inches diſtance, and 
when they are grown ſtronger, 
as about the beginning of May, 
they are to be taken up, with a 


placed where they are to remain, 
or elſe at eighteen inches diſtance, 
in a nurſery, where, when they 
flower, the fineſt ſorts may be 


marked, and removed with a large 


ball of earth to their roots, either 
into pots, or into the borders of 
the flower-garden. They are very 
beautiful, but their ſmell is of- 
fenfive. The third ſort grows 
naturally in Chili, and being 3 
plant of little beauty, is only pre. 


ſerved in gardens for the ſake of 


variety. 


TAMARISK. See the next article. 
TAMARIX, Tamariſk. 


Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the trigynia, belong. 


ing to the pentandria elaſs of 


lants; order 3. of claſs V. The 
Plants der 3 cahn 


TAN 
calyx is a perianthium, formed of 
one leaf, obtuſe, ere, perma- 
nent, and of about half the length 
of the corolla; the corolla con- 
fiſts of five oval, hollow, obtuſe, 
and patent petals; the fruit is an 
oblong, acute, pointed capſule, 


yalves, containing only one cell, 
and longer than the cup; the 
ſeeds are numerous, very ſmall, 
and pappoſe. 'There is one ſpe- 
cies of this genus, the flower of 
which has ten ſtamina, all grow- 
ing together at their baſe, and the 
alternate ones ſhorter. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
only two ſpecies. 1. Tamarix, 
with flowers, furniſhed with five 
ſtamina. 2. Tamarix, with flow- 
ers furniſhed with ten ſtamina. 
Culture. The firſt of theſe is a 
tree of a middling ſize, which grows 
naturally in France, Spain, and Italy; 
and the ſecond is a native of ſome 
moiſt lands in Germany ; both are 
eaſily propagated by laying down 
their tender branches in autumn, 
or by planting cuttings in an eaſt 


with water in dry weather, and 
in the following autumn be remov- 
ed into a nurſery to be trained up 
two or three years, or elſe into the 
places where they are deſigned to 
remain, taking care to mulch their 
roots, and water them as the ſea- 
ſon may require, till they have ta- 

ken root; after which they will 
require no other culture but to 
prune off the ſtragling 


them. 


TAN, or TaxNER's Barx. See 
Tanntr's BARE. 


TANACETUM, Tanſey, or Tan- 
Ly. 
Charactert. The Tanacetum is a 


mia ſuperflua, belonging to the 
ſyngeneſia claſs of plants; order 


1 


with three corners, formed of three 


border; theſe ſhould be ſupplied. 


ſhoots, 
and keep the ground clean about 


genus of the order of the polyga- 


TAN 


2. of claſs XIX. The common ca⸗ 
lyx is hemiſpheric, and imbricat- 
ed, with acute and compact ſcales j 
the common flower is tubulated 
and convex; the hermaphrodite 
florets, which compoſe the diſk 
of the flower, are numerous, and 
tubulous ; there are a few female 
florets, which compoſe the radius, 
or border ; the proper hermaphro- 
dite flower 1s finnel-haped, and 
cut at the brim into five reflexed 


| ſegments ; the proper female flo- 


rets are trifid, and deeply divided 
within, The ſtamina of the her- 
maphrodite florets are five very 
ſhort, hair-like filaments ; the an- 
therz are cylindric and tubulous 3 
the piſtil is a ſmall, oblong ger- 
men, ' ſupporting a ſlender ftyle, 
crowned by a bifid, revolved ſtig- 
ma; the germen of the female 
florets is oblong ; the ſtyle is fin- 
gle, and is crowned by two re- 
flexed ſtigmata; there is no pe- 


ricarpium; the ſeed is ſingle, ob- 


long, and contained in the cup; 
and the receptacle convex and na- 
ked. Ro 
Species. Of this genus there are 
eight ſpecies. 1. Tanacetum, with 
winged leaves, whoſe lobes are 
linear, grow at a diftance from 
each other, and are entire. 2. 
Tanacetum, with many pointed, 
winged leaves, and linear, divid- 
ed, and acute ſegments. 3. Ta- 
nacetum, with wing-pointed leaves, 
and ſpear · ſnaped, intire, obtuſe 
ſegments. 4. Tanacetum, with 
winged leaves, cut into linear, 
thread-like ſegments, a ſmall co 
rymbus, and an herbaceous ftalk. 
5. Tanacetum, with doubly-wiu- 
ged, woolly leaves, and an oval, 
compound corymbus. 6. Tana- 
cetum, with doubly wing-pointed, 
linear, acute leaves, and a woolly 
corymbus. 7. Tanacetum, with 
doubly-winged, cut, and ſawed 
leaves, or the common vellow 
\F f-8 Tanzy. 


TAN 
Tanzy. 8. Tanacetum, with o- 
val, intire, ſawed leaves, or Colt- 
mary, or Alecoalt. 
Culture. The firſt, ſecond, and 
third ſpecies are ſhrubby plants, 
and natives of Ethiopia, eaſily pro- 
RR__ by cuttings, which may 
planted in a bed of loamy earth, 
during any of the ſummer months; 
they ſhould be ſhaded from the 
ſun till they have taken root, and 
frequently watered; after which 
they may be taken up, with balls 
of earth about their roots, and 
planted in pots placed in a ſhady 
ſituation, When they have taken 
new root, they may be placed a- 
mong other hardy exotic plants, 


where they may remain till ;ate in 


October; then let them be re- 
moved into ſhelter ; but they 
ſhould not be tenderly treated, as 
they require protection only 
from hard froſts. The fourth ſort 
is a native of Siberia; the fifth 
grows naturally in the Eaſt; and 
the ſeventh by the ſides of roads, 
and the borders of fields in many 
parts of England. Theſe ſorts are 
eaſily propagated by their creep- 
ing roots, which, if permitted to 
remain undiſturbed, will, in a 
ſhort time, overſpread the ground, 
where they are ſuffered to grow ; 
they may be tranſplanted either 
in the ſpring or autumn, and 
will thrive in almoſt any ſoil 
or ſituation. 
a native of Spain, and is an 
annual plant, propagated by ſeed, 
which ſhould be ſown on a hot- 
bed in ſpring ; when the plants 
are about three inches high, they 
may be planted in pots, and 
treated in the manner directed for 
the firſt three ſorts. The eighth 
ſpecies is a native of Italy and 
France, and is a perennial plant, 
eaſily propagated by parting the 
roots ſome time in autumn, and 


planting them in beds at the diſ- 
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TANNER? BaRk, the bark of the 


The ſixth ſort is 


TAN 


tance of two feet every way ; th 
will thrive in almoſt any foil or fi. 
tuation, but will continue longeſt 
in dry land. The roots ſhould 
be tranſplanted, and parted every 
other year, to keep the plants 
within compaſs. 

Medicinal Uſes. Tanzy, conſider. 
ed as a medicine, is a moderately 
warm bitter, and is much extolled 
by ſome in hylteric complaints, ef. 
pecially if proceeding from a de- 
ficiency or ſuppreſſion of the ute- 
rine purgations : its ſeeds and 
leaves have been in conſiderable 
eſteem as anthelmintics ; and are 


ſaid to be good in colics and fla- 


tulencies. 


oak chopped and ground in a 
tanning-mill, into a coarſe pow- 
der, to be uſed in tanning or 
dreſſing of ſkins, after which it 
is of great uſe in gardening. Its 
fermentation is very laſting and ve- 
ry equal; hence it is the moſt va- 
luable of all things for the making 
of hot beds; and when it has ſer- 
ved to this uſe, and is thoroughly 
rotted, it makes a very valuable 
manure for land, one load of it 
doing as much ſervice as four 
loads of dung. It has not been of 
very long uſe in 3 and was 
brought to us from Holland in the 
reign of king William, and then 
uſed for raiſing of orange · trees; 
but after this period it became 
diſuſed; and it is of a much later 
date that it has been brought 
into uſe again for the railing 
the pine-apple, ſince which time 
it is become generally uſed, 
wherever it is to be had, for 
al! the purpoſesof the hot: bed, 
in raiſing tender plants. There 
are ſeveral ſizes of this tan, 
and they heat in a different 
manner in proportion to their 
ſize, the ſmalleſt heating much 


quicker, and cooling again in 
0 


TAX 


ſmaller time; and the largeſt ac- 
quiring its heat more gradually, 
but keeping it much longer. The 
ſxilful gardener therefore muſt uſe 
one or other of theſe, or a mix- 
ture of both, according to the ſe- 
veral occaſions he wants them for. 
It ſhould always be taken within 
a fortnight after it comes out of 
the pit, and laid up in around hea 
fora week, to drain out the moil- 
ture; after which it ſhould be form- 
ed into a bed, and ſhould be laid 
at leaſt three feet thick. A hot- 
bed, properly prepared, of this 
ſubſtance, will retain a moderate 
heat ſix months. 

TANSEY, or Tanzy, Tanacetum. 
See the article TanNAaceruM. 
TAXUS, the Yew-tree. 

Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the monadelphia, be- 
' longing to the dioecia claſs of 
plants ; order 11. of claſs XXII. 
The male flowers have neither ca- 
lyx or corolla, but they have a 
great number of ftamina, which 
- are joined at the bottom in a 
column, terminated by depreſſed 
ſummi:s, with obtuſe borders, and 
eight points opening on each ſide 
of their baſe, and caſting their fa- 
rina. The female flowers are like 
the male, without either calyx or 
corolla ; but they have an oval, 
acute, pointed germen; there is 
no ſtyle; the ſtigma is obtuſe; the 
fruit is a berry, lengthened from 
the receptacle, globular at the top, 
and covered by a proper coat at 
bottom, open at the top, full of 
juice, and of a red colour, but as 
it dries waſtes awav, including one 
oblong, oval ſeed, the top of 
which is prominent without the 
berry. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
only two ſpecies. 1. Taxus, with 
leaves growing near each other, 
or the common Yew. 


from one another. 


a 


2. Taurus, 
with leaves growing at a diſlance 


TAX 
Culture, The firſt ſpecies of this 
tree is a native of England, as 
well as of moſt countries in Eu- 
rope and North America. It is 
eahly propagated by ſowing the 
berries in autumn, as ſoon as they 
are ripe, upon a ſhady bed of 
freſh, undunged foil, coverin 

them over about half an inch chick 
with the fame earth. In the 
ſpring the bed ſhould be carefully 
cleared from weeds, and if the 
ſeaſon proves dry, it ſhould be 
now and then refreſhed with wa- 
ter. When the plants are come 
up they ſhould be kept conſtantly 
clear from weeds ; and when they 
have remained two 
this bed, they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed about the beginning of October 
into beds of freſh undunged ſoil, 
about four or five feet wide, and 
planted in rows about one feet 
aſunder, and fix inches diſtance 
from each other in the rows; the 
ſurface of the ground about their 
roots ſhould be covered with ſome 
mulch ; they ſhould be watered in 
dry weather, and kept clear from 
weeds in ſummer, trimming them 
according to the purpoſe for which 
they are deſigned. In theſe beds 
let them remain two or three 
years, according to their growth ; 
then they ſhould be removed in 
autumn into a narſery, and plant- 
ed in rows at three feet diſtance, 
and eighteen inches aſunder in the 
rows. In the ſummer ſeaſon they 
ſhould ftill continue to be trim- 
med, according to the deſign for 
which they are intended ; and af- 
ter they have continued here two 


or three years, they may be tranſ- 


planted to the places in which they 
are deſigned to remain. In gar- 
dens, this tree, being an ever-green, 
is uſed to form hedges for the de- 


| fence of exotic plants, than which 


there 15 no tree more proper, and 
may be rendered better than any 
other fence whatever. This tree 
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is ſo tonſile that it may be eaſily 
reduced into any ſhape the garden- 
er has a mind to give it. Its wood 
is much eſteemed for various pur- 
poſes. The ſecond ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Japan, but is not cultivat- 
edin the Engliſh gardens. 
TEASEL, or TEAzEL, Dipſacus. 
See the article Dirs Acus. 
TELEPHIUM, Orpine. ; 
Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the trigynia, belong- 
ing to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; order 3. of claſs V. The 
calyx is a perianthium, conſiſting 
of five - oblong, obtuſe, perma- 
nent leaves, of the length of the 
corolla ; the corolla conſiſts of five 
oblong, obtuſe, ere petals, nar- 
roweſt at the baſe; the fruit is a 
ſhort three-cornered capſule, form- 
ed of three valves, and having on- 
ly one cell; the receptacle is free, 
and of abont half the length of 
the capſule ; the ſeeds are nume- 
rous and roundiſh. 

Species, Of this genus there is 


only one ſpecies, which is the 


true Orpine of Imperatus. 
Culture. This is a perennial plant, 
and a native of France, it may be 
E by ſeeds, which ſhould 
ſown in autumn, upon a bed of 
freſh, light earth ; when the plants 
are come up, they ſhould be thin- 
ned ſo as to fland fix or eight in- 
ches aſunder; they muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept free from weeds; and 
if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcat- 
ter, the plants will come up, and 
will require no other care but to 
be kept clear from weeds. 
TENDRIL, a part of a ſtalk, or 
rather a branch from the fide of 
a ſtalk, placed oppoſite to the leaf, 
which curls and lays hold on any 
adjacent body, and thereby ſup- 
ports the ſtalk, as the vine, &c. 
TEREBINTHUS, the Turpentine- 


tree, a ſpecies of Piſtacia, See 


PisTACIA. 


TERGIFOETOUS PLANTS, ſuch 
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TETRAPETALOUS, 


TEU 


as bear their ſeeds on the back 
ſides of their leaves. 


TERRACE, or Ttzzas, a walk or 
bank of earth raiſed in a garden to 
a due elevation for a proſpect. 


an epithet 
given to flowers that conſiſt of four 
ſingle or flower-leaves, pla- 
ced around the piſtil. 


TEUCRIUM, in the Linnzan ſyſ. 
tem of botany, comprehends Teu- 


crium, ſtrictly ſo called, or Tree 
Germander ; Polium, Poley-moun- 
tain ; Chamædrys, Germander; 
Chamæpitys, Ground Pine, Ma- 
rum, Maſtic; and Scordium, Wa- 
ter Germander; ſix diſtinct gene- 
ra, according to other botaniſts. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
plants of the order of the gymno- 
ſpermia, belonging to the didyna- 
mia claſs; order 1. of claſs XIV. 
The calyx is a permanent perian- 
thium, compoſed of a ſingle leaf, 
ſlightly divided into ſive ſegments, 
and gibbous at the baſe; the co- 
rolla is ringent, and formed of a 
ſingle petal; the tube is cylindric, 
. ſhort, and terminates in an 
incurvated opening ; the upper lip 
is ere, acute, and deeply divid- 
ed into two ſegments, which ſtand 
apart ; the lower lip is divided in- 
to three ſegments ; the lateral ones 
are of the figure of the upper lip, 
and ſomewhat erect; the middle 
one is much larger, and rounded ; 
there is no pericarpium ; the ſeeds 
are four in number, roundith, 
and lodged in the bottom of the 
cup. has: 
Species. Of this genus there are 
no leſs than twenty-ſeven ſpecies, 
which are too numerous to 
deſcribed in this work; let it there- 
fore ſuffice, in directing the me- 
thod of propagating them, to con- 
ſider this large genus, as compo- 
ſed of the Teucrium, firiftly ſa 
called ; the Polium ; the _ 
drys ; the Chamæpitys; the MA. 
ac; af and the Scordium, all - 


tinct genera, according to former 
botaniſts 


Culture. The ſeveral forts of Teu- 
crium, ſtrictly fo called, that are 
cultivated in the gardens, may be 
propagated either by feeds or cut- 
tings. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown 
in Apnl, upon a bed of light 
earth, and in autumn followin 
the plants may be tranſplanted to 
the places in which they are de- 
ſigned to remain. If the ſeaſon 
proves dry, let them be watered 
till they have taken freſh root, af- 
ter which they will require no o- 
ther care but to keep the ground 
clean about them, and to keep 
their heads regular, by taking off 
ſuch ſhoots as are ill ſituated. The 
cuttings ſhould be planted in the 
ſpring, on a bed of freſh light earth, 
and watered till they have taken 
root; let them be kept clear from 
weeds, In the following autumn 
they may be tranſplanted to the 
places in which they are to remain, 
and afterwards treated like the 
ſeedling plants. 

The different ſorts of Polium, may 
be propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
be procured from the countries 
where they naturally grow, becauſe 
they ſeldom ripen their ſeeds in this 


country. Theſe ſhould be ſown 


upon a bed of freſh light earth in 


the ſpring. When the plants come 


up, they muſt be carefully kept 
clean from weeds, and about the 
middle of July they ſhould be 
tranſplanted upon a warm border 
of dry ſoil, obferving to ſhade them 
from the ſun, and to water them 
till they have taken new root; af- 
ter which they will require no 0- 
ther culture but to be kept clean 
from weeds. 'They may alſo be 
propagated by cuttings or flips, 
which ſhould be planted the be- 
ginning of April, upon a border 
expoſed to the eaſt; they muſt be 
ſhaded and watered, if the ſeaſon 
proves dry, till they have taken 
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root, after which they will require 
no care but to keep them clean 
from weeds till Michaelmas, when 
they ſhould be removed to the 
places in which they are deſigned 
to remain. 

The ſeveral forts of Chamædrys 
found in the gardens may be pro- 
pagated by parting of the roots 
in autumn, or by ſowing of the 
ſeeds at the ſame ſeaſon ; the plants 
ſhould have a dry foil, and a warm 
fatuation. | 

The different ſorts of Chamæpi- 
tys cultivated among us may be 
raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in au- 
tumn. If the ſeeds are permitted 
to ſcatter, the plants will come up 
better than if ſown, and will re- 
quire no care but te thin them, 
and keep them free from weeds. 
The Marum is a native of Syria, 
and the kingdom of Valencia. It 
is a plant very common with us 
in the gardens of the curious, and 
is propagated by planting cuttings 
in any of the ſummer. months, on a 
bed of freſh light rich earth, where 
they are to be carefully watered 
and ſhaded till they have taken 
root ; after which they may be 
removed either into pots or bor- 
ders. But the greateſt difficulty 
attending the keeping this plant, 
1s the preſerving it from cats, 


which will come a great way, and 


tear it to pieces. It is obſerv- 
ed, however, that though theſe 
animals never ſpare a plant that 
grows fingle, they will not meddle 
with it when planted in large cluſ- 
ters, which is indeed the only way 
to ſave it. | 

The Scordium is a native of Eng- 
land, and is increaſed by parting 
of the roots, or by cuttings or 
ſlips which ſhould be planted in 
March, upon beds of moiſt earth, 
at the diſtance of four or five in- 
ches aſunder, obſerving to water 
them well till they have taken root, 
after which they will require no 
"DF 4 farther 
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farther care but to be kept clear 
from weeds. 

Medicinal L/ ti. The Teucrium 
has the credit of being a great ſu- 
doriſic and alexiphgrmic. It 1s 
preſcribed in malignant and peſ- 
tilential fevers, and in the plague 
itſelf, as alſo in obſtructions of the 
liver and ſpleen; it is ſaid to de- 


ſtroy worms; externally it cleanſes 


ulcers, and is applied by way of 
cataplaſm to mitigate pain; it is 
at preſent chiefly uſed in the ſhops 
as an ingredient in the confectio 
Fracaſtorii. 

The common herb Maſtic is a ce- 
phalic, and is of ſervice in all 
diſorders of the nerves. It has 
alſo an aſtringency, by means of 
which it is of ſervice in hæmor- 
rhages of all kinds, particularly in 
profluv ia of the menſes. 
THALICTRUM, Meadow Rue. 
Charaders. This is a genus of the 
order of the polygynia, belong- 
ing to the polyandria claſs of 
plants; order 7. of claſs XIII. 
There is no calyx; the corolla 


conſiſts of four roundiſh, hollow, 


obtuſe, and deciduous petals; the 
pericarpium conſiſts of a carinated, 


furrowed bark, containing only one + 


cell; the ſeed is ſingle and ob- 
Jong. | 

Species, Of this genus there are 
thirteen ſpecies. 1. Thalictrum, 
with a fingle and almoſt naked 


ſtalk, terminated by a ſingle 


bunch of flowers. 2. Thali&rum, 
with a very branching, paniculat- 
ed, leafy ſtalk. 3. Thalictrum, 
with flowers conſiſting of five pe- 
tals, and a tuberous root. 4. Tha- 
lictrum, with flowers conſiſting of 
five petals, and a fibrous root. 5. 
Thalictrum, with male and fe- 
male fiowers in different plants. 
6. Thalictrum, with leaves cut 
into ſix ſegments, and nodding 
flowers. 7. Thalictrum, with di- 


varicated leaves, cut into three ſeg- 
ments, and nodding flowers. 8. 
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top and bottom. 
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Thalictrum, with leaves cut into 
three ſegments, and thoſe on the 
ſtalk double the reſt in height, and 
nodding flowers. 9. Thalictrum, 
with ſpear-ſhaped, linear, intire 
leaves. 10. Thaliarum, with a 
furrowed, leafy flalk, and many 
erect panicles of flowers. 11. 
Thalictrum, with a furrowed, leafy 
ſtalk, and linear, fleſhy leaves, 
12. Thalictrum, with a pendu- 
lous, triangular fruit, and a ta 
ſtalk. 13. Thalictrum, with a 
pendulous, triangular, contorted 
fruit, and a ſtalk facing different 


ways. 


Culture. Theſe plants are general- 
ly propagated by parting their 
roots in autumn, when their leaves 
begin to decay; they ſhould have 
a freſh, light ſoil, and a ſhady ſi- 
tuation. | 


THAPSIA, Deadly Carrot, or 


Scorching Fennel. 

Charaferss This is a genus of 
the order of the digynia, belong- 
ing to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; order 2. of claſs V. The 
general umbel is large, formed of 
about twenty radii, all nearly of 
equal length ; the partial umbels 
conſiſt of as many nearly equal 
rays; neither have any involucra ; 
the perianthium is ſcarce viſible; 
the general corolla is uniform; 
the ſingle flowers conſiſt each of 
five crooked, ſpear-ſhaped petals 
there is no pericarpium ; the fruit 
is oblong, ſurrounded longitudi- 
nally with a membrane, and ſepa- 
rable into two parts; the ſeeds are 
two, large, oblong, convex, point- 
ed at cach end, and bave on each 
ſide a plain margin, large and un- 
divided, which is emarginated at 


Species. Of this genus there are 
four ſpecies. 1. Thapſia, with 
indented lobes joined at their 
baſe. 2. Thapfia, with many. 
pointed lobes, narrowed at their 
baſe. 3. Thapfſia, with many | 

| pointed, | 


pointed, briſtly lobes. 4. Thap- 
ſia, with oval, trifoliate leaves. 
Culture. Theſe plants are only 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown, ſoon after they are ripe, 
in drills, in the places waere they 
are deſigned to remain, Let the 
drills be at leaſt two feet and an 
half aſunder, and when the plants 
come up in tte ſpring, let them be 
carefully cleared from weeds, and 
thinned where they grow too cloſe, 
ſo as to be left two or three inches 
aſunder. In the autumn following, 
they may be thinned ſo as to ſtand 
at the diſtance of eighteen inches 
apart; the plants which are taken 
up may be tranſplanted to another 
bed, if they are wanted. They 
will afterwards require no other 
care but to keep them clean from 
. weeds; and every ſpring juſt be- 
fore the plants put out new leaves, 
to dig the ground between them, 
taking care not to injure their 
roots. They ſhould have a ſoft 
loamy ſoil, 
THEA, or New Jerſey Theta, Ceano- 
thus. See the article CEanoTHUS. 
THERMOMETER, an inftrument 
for meaſuring the increaſe and de- 
creaſe of the heat and cold of the 
air, by means of the elaſtic and 


expanſive power of bodies of the 


fluid ſort. 

Many different ways, methods, 
and forms of conſtructing ſuch an 
. uſeful inſtrument have been thought 

of, and invented at ſeveral times 

for this purpoſe; at firit air, then 
oil, then ſpirits of wine, and laſt- 
ly quickſilver, have been every 
way attempted and tortured in this 
experiment. The ſpring of air, 
being ſooner affected by heat and 
cold than chat of any other fluid, 
was firſt thought upon as the beſt 
expedient to anſwer this end; and 
ſo it really would be, were it not 
that the weight or preſſure of the 
. atmoſphere affects it alſo at the 
lame time; and by acting ſome- 
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times with, ſometimes againſt it, 
renders the effect, by heat or cold 
very uncertain, and, therefore, the 
inſtrument uſeleſs. 
It was upon this account found ne- 
ceſſary to have recourſe to ſome 
other flaid, which, ſecured from 
the preſſure of the air in a tube, 
hermetically ſealed, might expand 
and contract ſolely by the heat and 
coldneſs of the air about it. And, 
becauſe moſt fluids are ſubje& to 
freeze and thicken in great de- 
ees of cold, it was ſoon conſi - 
dered that ſpirits of wine, a little 


. tinged with cochineal, would beſt 


anſwer the purpoſe, and according- 
ly thermometers were. generally 
made therewith, and became of 
common uſe. Though the ſpirit 
of wine thermometers would do 
very well to ſhew the comparative 
heat of the air, yet this was far 
ſhort of the virtuoſo's views, who 
wanted to explore the various and 
vaſtly different degrees of heat in 
other bodies, as boiling water, 
boiling oils, boiling metals, and 
even fi: itſelf, and degrees of cold 
too beyond what the ſpirit thermo- 
meters can ſhew; for ſpirit in a 
moderate degree of heat will burſt 
the tube, and in an intenſe degree 
of cold will freeze. 


It having been found by experi- 


ment, that linſeed-oil required four 
times the degree of heat to make 
it boil as water did, it was quickly 


ſubſtituted for philoſophical uſes. 


As the mercury very freely and 
uniformly expands itſelf from hard: 
froſt to the heat of ſummer, ſo 
mercurial thermometers are con- 
trived with a ſcale, to include 
thoſe extremes only, and the be- 
ginning of the diviſions, or o, is 
fixed to that altitude of the quick- 


filver, as 1s obſerved when water 


juſt begins to freeze, or ſnow to 
thaw ; for which reaſon that is 
called the freezing point in the 
ſcale. 


The 
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The late Dr. Hales conſiders the 
freezing point as one boundary to 
vegetation, viz. on the fide of 
cold; and the other boundary he 
fixes to that degree of heat with 
which wax will begin to melt, be- 
cauſe a greater of heat will, 
inſtead of collecting and aſſimilat- 
ing the nutritive particles, diſſipate 
them, even thoſe which are moſt 
viſcid and glutinous; and therefore 
the plant will rather fade than ve- 
getate in ſuch degrees of heat. 
This ſpace the doctor divided in- 
to one hundred equal parts in his 
thermometers: but his numbers, 
expreſſed in thoſe of the ſtandard- 
thermometer, are for ſeveral par- 
ticulars mentioned by the doctor 
as follows. For myrtles, 4 5; o- 
ranges, 6; ; ficoides, 7 4; indian 
fg, 8 4; aloe, 10; cereus, 11; eu- 
phorbium, 12; piamento, 13; a- 
nanas, 14 2; melon-thiſtle, 15 4 
air under the glaſs of a hot-bed, 
173 the hot-bed itſelf, 28. If the 
hot-bed exceed the heat of 40, or 
thereabouts, it will ſcorch the 
plants and kill them. The heat 
of milk from the cow is 28, that 
of urine 29, and of blood in a fe- 
ver nearly 40. 
Bl:fed THISTLE, Cnicus. See the 
article Cxicus. 
Melon TRIsTLE. See MELon Tris» 
TLE. 
Torch TmrsTLE, See Torch Trrs- 
Tx. 
THORN APPLE, Datura. See Da- 
TURA. 
ChrifPs Thoxx, Paliurus. See the 
article PALIiURUs. 
Egyptian Tnoxx, Acacia. See Aca- 
CIA. 
Goats Trorn, Tragacantha. See 
the article TRAGACANTHA. 
Scorpiont TroRNn, Ulex. See the ar- 
ticle ULex. | 


Burning TroRxy PLANT. See Zuxx- 


IN TnoRNY PLANT. 
THROAT WORT, Trachelium. See 
the article TRAchLiuu. 
THUYA, Arbor Vitz, or the Tree 
of Lite. 1 | 
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nus of the order of the monadel. 


phia, belonging to the monoecia 


claſs of plants; order g. of claſs 
XXI. The calyx of the male 
flowers is _—__ amentum ; the 
flowers are placed oppoſite 

the common ä —— 
embracing it with its baſe; theſe 
come out of an oval, concave, ob- 
tuſe ſcale; there is no corolla ; the 
calyx of the female flowers is a 
common and almoſt oval cone, 
two flowers ſtanding oppoſite in 
each ſcale; there is no corolla; 
the piſtil is a very ſmall germen; 
the ſtyle is awl-ſhaped ; and the 
ſtigma ſingle; the fruit is an 
oval, oblong, obtuſe cone, open- 
ing longitudinally, with ſcales al- 
moſt equal, convex on the out- 
fide, and obtuſe, each contain- 
ing an oblong ſeed, with a mem- 
branaceous wing. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
two ſpecies. 1. Thuya, with 
ſmooth cones, and obtuſe ſcales, 
or the common Arbor Vitæ. 2. 
Thuya, with rugged cones, and 
acute, pointed, reflexed ſcales, or 
the China Arbor Vitz. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Canada, Siberia, and other 
northern countries; and the ſe- 
cond a native of the northern parts 
of China. Both ſorts are trees of 
a large ſize, and may be propa- 
gated by ſeeds, layers, or cuttings. 
The cuttings ſhould be planted in 
September, upon a ſhady border, 


and in a loamy ſoil ; they ſhould 


be choſen from ſhoots of the ſame 
year, with a ſmall joint of the for- 
mer year's wood at the bottom of 
each. Let them be planted three 
or four inches deep, and the next 
autumn be tranſplanted into beds 
or nurſery rows, to be trained up. 
When theſe plants are propagated 
by layers, the young branches 
ſhould be laid down in autumn, 
and taken up the autumn follow- 


: in the ſame 
ing, and tranſplanted in 9 
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manner with thoſe raiſed from cut- 
tings ; but the largeſt and the fi- 
neſt trees are produced from ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe, in pots filled with 
ſoft loamy earth, and plunged in- 
to the ground in an eaſt border, 
where they may have the mornin 
ſun only, When they are fit for 
tranſplanting, they may be treated 
in the ſame way with thoſe propa- 
gated from cuttings. 
THYME, Thymus. See the 
Tuxuus. 

Maftick Tnvur, a ſpecies of Satu - 
reja. See SATUREJA. 
THYMELEA, a ſpecies of Daphne. 
See the article Da HRE. 
THYMUS, Thyme. 


article 


Characters. The Thymus is a ge- 


nus of the order of the gymnoſ- 
permia, belonging to the didyna- 
mia claſs of plants; order 1. of 
claſs XIV. The calyx is a perma- 
nent perianthium, compoſed of a 
ſingle leaf, divided into two lips, 
the chops of which are hairy, and 
ſhut; the upper lip is broad, plain, 
erect, and indented into three parts; 
the lower lip ends in two equal 
briſtles ; the corolla is monopeta- 
lous, and ringent ; the tube is of 


the length of the cup; the chops 


are ſmall ; the upper lip is ſhort, 
plain, ere&, emarginated, and ob- 
tuſe; the lower lip is long, patent, 
broad, and obtuſe; it is divided 
into three ſegments, the middle 
one of which is the broadeſt ; the 
ſeeds are four in number, roundiſh 
and ſmall, and contained in the 
cup. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
eight ſpecies, but of theſe two or 


three ſpecies only are progagenes 


in the gardens ; and as theſe re- 
quire the ſame culture, it is there- 
fore not neceſſary to deſcribe them. 
Culture, The ſorts cultivated in the 
gardens. are propagated either by 
ſowing the ſeeds, or 
roots, both which ſhould be done in 
March. The ſeeds ſhould be ſowed 


©, © 


TIARELLA, 'Sanicle. 


parting the 


TIA 


on a bed of light earth, and muſt 
not be buriedtoo deep. When they 
come up, they muſt be kept clear of 
weeds, and watered at times ; and 
in June they ſhould be thinned, 
1 the plants at about ſix in- 
ches aſunder. After this they will 
grow very faſt, and will require 
no farther care. If they are to 
be propagated the other way, the 
roots ſhould be taken up, and 
ed into as many ſlips as can be, 
and each planted at ſix or eight 
inches diſtance, on beds of light 
earth, watering and ſhading them 
till they have taken root. 
Medicinal Uſes. The common garden 
Thyme is a cephalic. It alſo is 
good ĩn all obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera, in the rheumatiſm, and in 
flatulencies. The ſerpillum, or 


wild mother of Thyme, is one of 


the greateſt nervous ſimples of our 
own growth. An infufion of it 
alone will do wonders in tremors, 
lowneſs of ſpirits, and headachs. 
It makes a very agreeable liquor, 
drank in the manner of tea, and 
this, continued for ſome time, has 
proved a remedy in many caſes 
where every thing elſe has failed. 
It is almoſt infallible in the cure 
of that troubleſome diſorder the 
nightmare. 


Characters. This is a genus © 

the order of the digynia, belong- 
ing to the decandria claſs of plants; 
order 2. of claſs X. The calyx is 


a perianthium, cut into five oval, 


acute, permanent ſegments; the 
corolla confiſts of five oval petals, 
of the length of the cup ; the fruit 
is an oblong capſule, formed of 
two valves, and containing only 
one cell, in which are contained 
ſeveral oval, ſhining ſeeds. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
only two ſpecies. 1. Tiarella, 
with heart-ſhaped leaves. 2. Tia- 
rella, with trifoliate leaves. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies 1s a na- 


tive of the north parts uf Aſia and 


America, 
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America, and the ſecond ſort grows 
naturally in the north of Aſia. Both 
plants have perennial roots, by the 
parting of which they may be pro 
pagated ; theſe roots ſhoot up heads, 
which may be taken off and tranſ- 
from in the autumin. They ſhould 

avea moiſt ſoil, and a ſhady ſitu- 
ation, and require no care but to be 
kept clear from weeds. 
TICKSEED, Coreopſis. See Co- 


REOPSIS, 


TILIA, the Lime-tree. 


Characters. This is a genus of 


the order of the monogynia, 
belonging to the polyandria 


claſs of plants; order 1. of claſs 


XIII. The calyx 1s a coloured, 
concave, deciduous perianthium, 
cut into five ſegments, and 
nearly of the magnitude of the 
cup ; the corolla conſiſts of five 
oblong, obtuſe petals, crenated at 
the extremities ; the fruit is a co- 
riaceous capſule, of a globoſe fi- 
gure, divided into five cells, form- 
ed of five valves, and opening at 
their baſe; the ſeeds are ſingle, 


and roundiſh ; one ſeed only of 


the five uſually ripens, and the ve- 
ry cells of the others often diſap- 


ocular. 

Specres, Of this genus there are 
two ſpecies. 1. Tilia, with flow- 
ers that have no nectarium. 2. 
Tilia, with flowers furniſhed with 
a neftarium. 

Culture, The firſt ſpecies of this 
tree grows naturally in many parts 


of England, and cther countries of 


of Europe, and contains ſeveral va- 
rieties. The ſecond fort is a na- 
tive of Virginia, Canada, and o- 
ther countries in North America. 
Both ſorts are eaſily propagated 
by layers, which in one ycar will 
take good root, and ſhould then 
be removed to the nurſery, plant- 
ing them at four feet diſtance in 
rows, and the piants two feet a- 


ſunder in each row. The beſt ſea- 
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ar, ſo that the fruit ſeems uni- 


TOR 
ſon for removing them is Michael. 
mas. They ſhould remain four or 
five years in the nurſery, and ſhould 
afterwards be removed to the places 
where they are to remain. The 
ſoil they love beſt is a ſtrong, fat 
loam, in which they will grow 
very faſt. | 
Theſe trees may alſo be propagated 
by cuttings, and when large trees 
are required, they ſhould be raiſed 
from ſeeds fown in autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe, upon a ſtiady 
border of moiſt, light foil. When 
the plants are come up, they ſhould 
be managed in the manner dire&- 
ed for thoſe raiſed from layers. 
TITHYMALOIDES, and Tirnr- 
MALUs, two diſtin genera of 
Plaats, according to former bota. 
niſts, but comprehended by Lin- 
næus among the Eur RHOR“ 
B IA. 
TOADFLAX, Linaria. See the ar. 
ticle LIN ARK IA. | 
TOBACCO, Nicotiana. See the ar- 
ticle NiccTIAaNa. | 
TOMENTUM, the downy matter 


which grows on the leaves of ſome 


plants. 


TORCH THISTLE, Cereus. 
the article CEREus. 
TORDYLIUM, Hartwort. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the digynia, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants; 


order 2. of claſs V. The general 


umbel is unequal and multiple; 
the partial umbel is alſo unequal, 
multiple, very ſhort, and plain; 


the general involucrum is compo- 


ſed of narrow leaves, often of the 
length of the umbel; the partial 
involucrum is dimidiated, and 15 
longer than the umbellulz ; the 
general corolla is difform, and ra- 
diated; the ſingle flowers of the 
diſk are compoſed of five equal, 
inflexed, heart-ſhaped petals ; the 
ſingle flowers of the radius are like 
theſe, but that the __ petal 15 
larger than the reſt, an bs divider 
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into two parts; the fruit is round- 
iſh, compreſſed, and ſurrounded 
longitudinally with denticles, it is 
ſeparable in two parts; the ſeeds 
are two, they are roundiſh, almoſt 
plain, but with an elevated, den- 
ticulated edge. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
ſeven ſpecies. 1. Tordylium, with 
involucra, longer than the umbels. 
2. Tordylium, with the partial in- 
volucra of the length of the pe- 
tals, and with oval, jagged lobes. 
3- Tordylium, with the umbels 
growing at a diſtance, winged 
leaves, with the lobes roundiſh 
and jagged. 4. Tordylium, with 
the rays of the umbel cloſed to- 
gether, and the lobes of the leaves 
ſpear-ſhaped and cut like ſaws. 5. 
Tordylium, with almoſt naked um- 
bels cloſed together, winged leaves, 
and the lobes of the leaves ſpear- 
ſhaped, and cut like ſaws. 6. 
Tordylium, with cloſed umbels, 
and oval, ſpear-ſhapec, wing-point- 
ed lobes, or Hedge Parſley. 7. Tor- 
dylium, with ſingle, ſeſſile umbels, 
and the outer ſides of the ſeeds 
prickly, or knotted Parſley. 
Culture. Theſe are all annual and 


ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in au- 
tumn, ſoon after they are ripe. 
When the plants come up, they will 
require no care but to be kept clear 
from weeds, and thinned wherethey 


diſtance of ſix inches aſunder; and 
if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcat- 
ter, a ſucceſſion of plants will riſe 
without any trouble; they will grow 
in any ſoil or ſituation. 
TRACHELIUM, Throatwort. 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belong- 
ing to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs V. The 
calyx is a very ſmall perianthium, 
divided into five ſegments, and 
placed on the germen ; the corol- 
la couſiſtz of a ſingle petal, fun- 
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nel-ſhaped ; the tube is cylindric, 
very long and ſlender ; the limb is 
patulous, ſmall, and divided into 
five parts ; the ſegments are oval, 
and concave ; the fruit 15 a round- 


biennial plants, propagated by 


grow too cloſe, leaving them at the 
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iſh, obtuſely trilobous capſule, 
compoſed of three valves, and con- 
taining three cells ; the ſeeds are 
numerous, and very (mall. 
Species. Of this genus there is on- 
ly one ſpecies. 
Culture, This is a biennial plant, 
and a native of ſhady woods in 
many parts of Italy. It is propa- 
| by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
own in autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe. After the plants are come 
up, let them be kept clean from 
weeds, and as ſoon as they have 
acquired ſtrength, be tranſplanted 
on a border of light undunged 
earth, with an eaſt aſpect, and 
placed in rows fix inches apart, 
and the plants four inches diftant 
in the rows. Let them be ſhaded 
from the ſun till they have taken 
root, and in autumn be tranſplant- 
ed into the borders of the flower- 
garden, where they will flower the 
following ſummer. If the ſeeds 
of theſe plants are ſcattered on 
old walls, the plants will readily 
come up, and ſhedding their ſeeds, 
will maintain themſelves without 
any Care. 

TRAGACANTH, a ſpecies of Aſ- 
tragalus. See the article AsTRA- 
GALUS, 

TRAGOPOGON, Goat's Beard. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the polygamia æqua- 
lis, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 
claſs of plants ; order 1. of claſs 
XIX. The common calyx is ſim- 
ple, and formed of eight acute, 
pointed, equal leaves, joined at 
their baſe; the compound flower 
is imbricated and uniform; the 
hermaphrodite florets are nume- 
rous ; and the exterior ones longer 
than the reſt; the proper flower 
conſis of a ſingle, tongue-ſhaped, 

truncated 


„ | 
truncated petal, indented into five 
parts; the ſtamina are five very 
ſhort, capillary filaments ; the an- 
therz are cylindric, and tubulated; 


the germen is oblong ; the ſtyle is 
flender, and of the length of the 


ſtamina ; the ſtigmata are two in 


number, and revolute ; there is 
no pericarpium; the cup is con- 
nivent, acuminated, of the length 


of the ſeeds, and ſwells to a belly, in 
which are contained oblong, angu- 


lar, rough ſeeds, ſlender at doth ends, 


and covered by a feathery down. 
Species. Linnæus reckons eight 
ſpecies of this genus, but, as they 
all require the ſame culture, it is 
unneceſſary to deſcribe them. 
Culture. There are two or three 


ſpecies of this plant well known a- 


mong us, the one wild in our mea- 
dows and paſture, by the name 


of go to bed at noon, from its 


flowers always ſhutting up in the 
middle of the day; another, 
kept in our gardens for its beauti- 
ful red flowers ; and a third, cul- 
tivated for its eſculent root, and 
known by the name of ſalſafy. 
This was originally from Italy, and 
is ſtill Kept in many gardens as a 
good root; but is not common in 
our markets. Theſe plants are 
propagated by ſowing their ſeeds 
m ſpring, on an open ſpot of 
ground. The ſalſafy ſhould be 
fown in rows at nine or ten inches 
diſtance ; and when the plants are 
come up, they ſhould be left at a- 
bout fix inches aſunder in the rows; 


they then require no further care 


but to be kept clear from weeds ; 
and if the ſoil be light, and not too 
dry, they will grow to a conſide- 
Table fize by winter. The roots 
are to be taken up for uſe when 
the leaves are decayed, and con- 


tinue in ſeaſon till March, and then 


the young ſhoots, which are very 


large and thick, are by many boil- 


ed-as aſparagus. 


TRANSPLANTATION F Trees. 
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a 


See PlAN TIN. 


TRANSPORTATION of Plan, 


In ſending plants from one coun. 
try to another, great cautions are 
neceſſary. The plants ſent from 
a hotter country to a colder, ſhould 
be always put on board in the 
ſpring of the year, that the heat of 
the ſeaſon may be advancing as they 
approach the colder climates; 
and, on the contrary, thoſe which 
are ſent from a colder country to a 
hotter, ſhould be ſent in the be- 
prong winter. The beſt way 
of packing up plants for a voyage, 
if they be ſuch as will not bear 
keeping out of the earth, is to 
have boxes with handles, filling 
them with earth, and planting the 
roots as cloſe ther as may 
be; the plants ſhould be ſet in theſe 
boxes three weeks before they are 
to be put on board ; and in good 
weather they ſhould be ſet upon the 
deck, and in bad removed orcover- 
ed with a tarpaulin. If they are 
going from a hotter country to a 
colder one, they muſt have very 
little moiſture ; if, on the contra- 
ry, they are going from a colder 
to a warmer, they may be allowed 


water more largely, and being ſha- 


ded from the heat of the ſun, they 
will come ſafe. eee 

A great many plants, however, will 
live out of the earth a conſiderable 
while; as the ſedums, euphorbi- 
ums, ficoides, and other ſucculent 
ones. Theſe need no other care 
than the packing them up with 
moſs in a cloſe box; and there 
ſhould be a little hay put between 
them, to prevent them from wound- 
ing or bruiſing one another, and 


holes bored in the boxes to keep 


them from heating and putrefying- 
In this manner they will come ſafe 


from a voyage of two or three, 
or even four or five months. Se- 
veral trees alſo will come ſafe in 
the ſame manner; taking them up 


at a ſeaſon when they have done 
| growing 
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wing, and packing them up 
wich moſs. Of this _— o- 
ranges, olives, capers, jaſmines, 
* ate-trees. Theſe, 
and many others, are annually 
brought over to us from Italy ; 
and, though they are three or four 


carry. For the beſt methods of tran 

rting ſeeds, ſee the article SzzD. 

TRAVELLER'S JOY, a ſpecies of 
Clematis. See the article CLe- 
MATIS. | : 

TREE, Arbor, the firſt and largeſt of 
the vegetable kind, conſiſting of 
a ſingle trunk, out of which ſpring 
forth branches and leaves. 
Standard-trees are ſuch as natu- 
rally riſe to a great height, and 

are not topped. For the choice 
of trees of this kind to be tranſ- 
planted out of a nurſery, Quinti- 
ney recommends us to ſuch as are 

| firaight, fix feet high at leaſt, and 
five or ſix inches thick at bottom, 
and three or four at top; the bark 
pretty ſmooth and ſhining, as a 

token of their youth, and of the 
good ſoil they grew in. 

Dwarf. trees are ſuch as are kept 
low, and never ſuffered to have 
above half a foot of ſtem. See 

the article Dwaxe. 

Taxes of Life, Arbor Vitæ. See 

ArBor ViTe. 

Txzs PrimrRoOse, Oenothera. See 

the article OENOTHER A. | 

Chafte Tree, Vitex. See the article 

 Virex. K 
Wayfaring, or Pliant, Meally TxER, 

. See ViBURNOM. 

TREFOIL, Trifolium. 

ticle Tx1yOLIUM. 

Bird"s-foot TxETOII, Lotus. See 

the article Lor us. 

Snail TrEroIL, Medicago. See the 

article Mgpicaco. 


See the ar- 


See the article ANAGYRILS. 
| Baſe Tree Txeron., Cytiſus. See 
the article CyT1sus. 


TRIBULUS, Caltrops. 
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months in the paſſage, ſeldom mĩſ- 


Stinking Bean TREFOIL, Anagyrs. | 
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Charaers. This is a genus of the 


order of the monogynia, belong- 
ing to the decandria claſs of plants ; 
order 1. of claſs X. The calyx is 


' a perianthium, divided into five 


parts, and a little ſhorter than the 
corolla; the corolla confiſts of five 


oblong, obtuſe, patent petals ; 


the fruit is of a roundiſh figure, 


and aculeated; it is compoſed of 
five capſules, gibbous on one ſide, 
and armed with three or four 


points on the other, angulated, 
and convergent ; the ſeeds are nu- 


merous, turbinated, and oblong. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
four ſpecies. 1. Tribulus, with 
four pair of lobes to each leaf, of 
which the outer ones are the lar- 

- 2. Tribulus, with five pai 

of almoſt equal lobes to each Eaf. 
3. Tribulus, with fix pair of almoſt 
equal lobes to each leaf. 4. Tri- 


dulus, with eight pair of almoſt 


equal lobes to each leaf. 
Culture. Theſe are all annual 


ica, and the ſecond of Cey- 
lon. They are propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould _ on a 
hot-bed early in the ſpring ; and 
when the plants are come up, they 
muſt be each tranſplanted into a 
ſeparate pot, filled with rich, light 
earth, and plunged into a hot- 
of tanner's bark, where they 
ſhould be treated in the ſame man- 
ner with other tender exotic plants. 
The third fort is a native of the 
ſouthern of Europe, and is 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
wn in autumn, on an open 


bed of freſh light earth. In 


the ſpring, when the plants come 
up, let 5 be carefully cleared 
from weeds, and thinned where 
they grow too cloſe; after which 
they will require no other culture 
but to be kept clean from weeds ; 
and if their ſeeds are permitted 
to ſcatter, they will come up the 
ſpring following, and maintain 


their 


lants. The firſt is a native of 
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their place, provided they are not 
choaked up with weeds; the fourth 
ſort is a native of the warmeſt 
parts of America, and may be treat- 
ed like the firſt and ſecond ſpecies. 
TRIFOLIUM, Trefoil. 
Chara&ers. This is a genus of 
the order of the decandria, be- 
longing to the diadelphia claſs 
of plants; order 3. of claſs XVII. 
The calyx is a fingle-leafed, tu- 
bulous, and permanent perianthi- 
um, cut at the brim into five ſeg- 
ments; the corolla is of the but- 
terfly kind, frequently permanent, 
and drying in the cup; the ſtan- 
dard is reflexed ; the wings are 
ſhorter than the ſtandard, and the 


keel ſhorter than the wings; the 


fruit is a ſhort pod, with one valve, 
containing a few roundiſh ſeeds. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
no lefs than forty ſpecies, ſeveral 
of which grow naturally in this 
country; the ſorts cultivated in 
the fields, by the farmer, for fecd- 
ing cattle, being commonly known 
by the name of clover. 

Culture. There are ſeveral kinds 
of clover, but the great ſort is 


eſteemed the beſt, whoſe ſeed is 


like that of muſlard, except that it 
is more oblong. The Engliſh ſeed 
is preferable to that of all other 
places, and the farmer ſhould chuſe 
ſuch as is of a greeniſh colour, 
with a caſt of red; that which is 
black never growing ſo well. It 
delights moſt in a rich, warm ſoil, 
and always thrives beſt in thoſe 
lands which have been well dunged 
or manured ; but the clay - lands 
which are long in acquiring a coat 
of graſs (or ſwarding, as the far- 
mer expreſſes it) and are little ſub- 
ject to weeds, are of all others 
the beſt land for clover ; becauſe 
in thoſe lands where the common 
graſs grows ſpeedily it ſoon eats 
out the clover. Light lands are in 
general more ſubject to this ſudden 


growth of common graſs, and they 


have alſo another diſadvantage in 
regard to the clover, which is, that 
they eaſily waſh away from its 
roots after ſharp rains; and then 
the roots, being left bare, are kil- 
led by the firſt froſt that comes. 
In good grounds it will bear crops 
for three or four years; but not 
longer than that, even in the moſi 
proper foil, and with all the ne- 
ceſſary cautions, There is a vei 

ealy method of determining what 
is good clover-ſeed and what bad; 
it is only neceſſary to throw 
it into a glaſs of water, and that 
which ſinks is good, what ſwims is 
bad, and will never vegetate. It 


is eaſy, from this trial, to know 


what ſeed is to be depended upon, 
and what is not; and to know 
what allowance is to be made in 
bad ſeeds, for the quantity loſt in 
the proportion for every acre. 

The beſt way of ſowing clover is, 
either with barley or oats, after 
the corn is ſown; and, upon this 
account, the corn is to be ſown 
ſomewhat thinner than ordinary. 
The uſual time of ſowing it is in 
the end of March, or the begin- 
ning of April, in a calm day ; but 


if the land be very dry, it is bet- 


ter to fow it with black oats, as 
early in the ſpring as may be, that 
ſo it may get up while the ſpring 
rains laſt, and be of ſome ſtrength 
before the dry weather comes. 
Some ſow it with wheat or rye at 
Michaelmas ; this gives it an op- 
portunity of ſhedding its ſeed on 
the ground, and by that means, 
the crop of the next year is ren. 
dered much ſtronger than it would 


have been made by any other means; 


but then it is beſt to be ſown 


upon dry lands, which will bear 


the ſowing both of the wheat and 


a mild 
winter follows; but if there are 
long and ſevere froſts, or deep 


the rye upon broad * 1 which 
is uſually very ſucce ſsful, if 


ſnows, it is very hazardous. 


Some 
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Some adviſe the ſowing of it a- 
lone, at Michaelmas; which they 
ſay makes it come up the freer 
from weeds, than if ſown in the 
ſpring ; and that it will get ſtrength 
enough before winter, to ſupport 
itſelf againſt the froſts, and will 
grow finely in the enſuing ſpring. 

Some farmers ſow rye-grafſs with 
the corn at Michaelmas, and 
early in the ſpring they ſow clover, 
which they only cover by rolling 
it. The beſt management of all 
ſeems to be the feeding it bare be- 
fore winter comes on, and then 
it is ſafe ; for the froſts, though 
they often deſtroy the leaves of the 
clover, yet never hurt its roots, 
unleſs they happen to lie bare. 
About the middle of May, or at 
the utmoſt toward the end of that 
month, is the time of mowing 
the clover for the firſt crop. This 
takes up more time and labour in 
the making into hay, than the 
common graſs, and muſt be well 
attended ; but if it grow not too 
ſtrong, it will be found exceeding 
rich for the fattening of cattle. 
The exact time for the cutting this 
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be threſhed a 


* 


be turned in as ſoon as the morning 
dews are off the ground, and dri- 
ven out again before the evening 
dews fall. After this it may be 
ſafe to let them remain in it en- 
tirely. Clover is apt to do harm 
to milch-cows, more than to anv 
other cattle; and it is a very good 
method ſome have, to take off from 
the too great richneſs of the crop, 
by ſowing rye-graſs among the 
clover. This upright graſs grows 
well among the branches of the 
clover, ſhooting up its ſtalks a- 
bove it, and being eaten with the 
clover, takes off from its too great 
richneſs, at the ſame time that it 
makes the crop the larger. The 
clover that is intended for ſced, is 
preſerved dry all the winter, and 
in March is to be threſhed for 
the ſeed: what ſeed firſt comes 
out is to be cleanſed from the 
ſtraw, and the huſks then are to 
gain, When all is ob- 
tained that can be at one time, let 
the ſtraw be well dried in the ſun, 
and toſſed about with a rake, and 
then on the threſhing it again, 
more ſeed in conſiderable quantity 


firſt crop is when it begins to knot, will be obtained : two buſhels of 
and after this ſome mow two other ſeed may thus be procured, out of 
crops before winter. Hop-clover the produce of an acre of good 
is the farmers name for the ſmaller land, where the clover has throve. 
ſpecies of clover, or three-leaved In a dry ſummer, both forts of 
graſs, which they ſow in many clover are apt to miſs growing, 
places inſtead of the large clover : and if it does grow, and the next 
it is eſteemed much finer and ſweet- ſommer (wherein it ought to be a 
er than the large clover. If the crop) prove very dry, it fails on 
cattle are to be turned in to feed moſt forts of land: at leaſt it is 
at large upon it, this muſtbe done but of very ſhort duration, and 
radually, and with great caution; therefore is not to be depended on 
Ne if they are at once removed by the farmer for maintaining his 
from common graſs into this, they cattle, which the broad clover will 
will over-feed upon it, and even alſo kill, ſometimes by caufing them 
burſt themſelves ; they are there- to ſwell, unleſs great care be ta- 
fore to be put in at firſt only for ken to prevent it. The broad clo- 
half an hour in the middle of the ver is eſteemed a foul feed for 


day; a ſecond day they may be horſes. 
left in an hour; and the third day TRITIC UM. Wheat. 5 : 
two or three hours; and after this, Characters. The Triticum is a 


for three or four days, they are to genus of the order of the digynia, 


G z belong - 
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belonging to the triandria claſs of 
plants; order 2. of claſs III. The 
calyx 15 a * compoſed of two 
valves, and uſually containing three 
flowers; the valves are of an o- 
vated figure, and obtuſe ; the co- 
rolla conſiſts of two valves, nearly 
equal in fize, and of the bigneſs 
of thoſe of the cup ; the extenor 
valve is bellied, with an obtuſe 
end, terminated by a point; the 
interior valve is plain ; the corol- 
la ſerves in place of a pericarpi- 
um, incloſing the ſeed, which is 
ſingle, oblong, obtuſe, and fur- 
rowed on one fide. 

Species. There are ſeven f| 

of Wheat, of which three only 
are cultivated in this country. 1. 
Bearded Triticum, with ſmooth, 
imbricated, bellzed huſks, or the 
Summer or Spring Wheat. 2. 
Triticum, without beards, with 
ſmooth, bellied, imbricated huſks, 
or Winter Wheat without awns, 
or Common Wheat. 3. Triticum, 
with hairy, bellied, imbricated, ob- 
tuſe huſks, commonly called Grey 
Pollard, or Duckbill Wheat. 
Culture. Theſe three ſpecies are an- 
nual plants, and have ſeveral varie- 
ties, diſtinguiſhed by different 
names. The firſt ſort, as it ripens 


much earlier than the reſt, is fre- 


quently ſown in the ſpring of the 
year, whence it has the name of 
Spring or Summer Wheat; but the 
ſecond ſort, which is ſown in au- 
tumn, is the wheat moſt common- 
ly cultivated in England. Where 
Wheat grows naturally is not 
known, though it is generally ſup- 
poſed that Africa is its native 
country, becauſe in the moſt early 
accounts we have of it, there is 
mention of its being tranſplant- 
ed from thence to other coun- 
tries; and Sicily was the country 
in Europe where this grain was firſt 
cultivated; but though the place 
of its natural growth is in a very 
warm climate, it has been ve- 
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out a great number of ſtalks from 


than in the number of plants, con- 


will plant juſt as much as two bu- 


and largergrain thana mall gra 
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ry juſtly obſerved by the an- 
tients, as well as moderns, that 
Wheat will grow in almoſt any 
part of the world, and that, as it 
is the plant moſt neceſſary to man- 
kind, ſo it is the moſt general, and 
the moſt fruitful. It grows well 
not only in the temperate climates, 
but in the very hot and very cold 
ones; and when ſown in places 
where it never grew ſpontaneouſly, 
ſucceeds as well as where it has 
been always common. 

Mr. Tull obſerves, that when 
Wheat is planted early, leſs feed 
is required to an acre than when 
it is planted late, becauſe leſs of 
it will die; and poor land ſhould 
always be allowed more ſeed than 
rich, becauſe a greater number of 
the plants will periſh on this land 
than on the other. The leaſt quan- 
tity yet of ſeed is neceſlary for rich 
land, that is planted early : for 
in this caſe very few of the ſeeds 
will fail to produce a plant that 
will live and flouriſh. The uſe of 
the hoe cauſes every plant to ſend 


the ſame root; and in theſe, more 


fiſts the richneſs of a crop, as the 
ears on theſe are always largeſt and 
fulleſt. | 

Another thing to be conſidered, in 
order to find the proper quantity of 
ſeed to plant, is, that ſome Wheat 
of the ſame ſpecies has its 
grains twice as large as others: in 
this caſe, a buſhel containing but 
half the number of grains that it 
does in the ſmall-grained Wheat, 
one buſhel of the ſmall-grained 


ſhels of this; not the meaſure of 
the ſeeds, but the number of the 
grains being the thing to be con? 
fidered in regard to the ſowing. 

It ts a very natural thing to fup- 
poſe that a large-grained Wheat 
will produce larger and finer plants, 
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ed one; but experiments have prov- 
ed, that there is nothing in this; 
for the ſmalleſt - grained Wheat 
produces fully as large plants 
as the largeſt, and thoſe with as 
great ears, and as big ſeeds ; but 
the young plants appear ſmaller 
and poorer. Six gallons of mid- 
dle-fized ſeed is the uſual quantity 


drilled upon an acre ; but on rich 


lands, planted early, four gallons 
will ſuffice; becauſe then the 
Wheat will have roots at the top 
of the ground before winter, and 
tiller very much, without danger 
of the worms, and many other ac- 
cidents, which the late - planted 
wheat is liable to. If it be dril- 
led too thin, it will be in danger 
of falling, and if too thick, it 
may happen to tiller ſo late in the 
ſpring, that ſome of the ears may 
be blighted; a medium therefore 
is beſt. 

The depth to plant it at, is from 
half an inch to three inches ; for 
if planted roo deep, there is more 
danger of its being eaten off by 
worms between the grain and the 
blade. A Wheat-plant that was 
not ſown early, ſends out no root 
above the grain, before the ſpring, 
and is nouriſhed all the winter by 
a ſingle thread, proceeding from 
the grain up to the ſurface of the 
ground: this is the thread of life 
to the plant during the winter, 
and the longer that 1s, the greater 
Canger there is of the worm, that 
creature much more eaſily finding 


a thread that extends by its length 


to five or ſix inches deep, than 
one which reaches but one inch; 
beſide, the worms in winter do not 
inhabit very near the ſurface of the 
ground, and therefore they never 
naturally come in the way cf the 
ſhort threads, though the long 
ones are always in their reach. 
It is very neceſſary to take care a- 
gainſt the rooks, juſt at the time 
when the Wheat 15 ſhooting up. 
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Theſe miſchievous birds iv- 
ing it beginning to ſprout, before 
the farmer can ſee any thing of it, 
are led by the ſhoot to pick it 
up ; they muſt be carefully kept 
off the ground for a week or ten 
days at this ſeaſon ; for at the end 
of that time the blade will be 
22 up, and the grain ſo ex- 
auſted of its flour, that it will be 
of no value to them, nor will 
they give themſelves any trouble 
about ſtealing it. 
There are four ways of augment- 
ing the crops of Wheat, not only 
in the number of the plants, but 
in the ſtalks, ears, and grains. 
The firſt is by increaſing the num- 
ber of ſtalks from one, two, or 
three, to thirty or forty in each 
plant, in ordinary field land ; and 
the crop is augmented by bringin 
up all theſe ftalks into ear, which 
is the ſecond way ; for if it be di- 


ligently obſerved, it will be found 


that not one half of the ftalks of 
Wheat, ſown in the common way, 
ever come to ear at all ; nay, if a 
ſquare yard of ſown Wheat be 
marked out, and the ſtalks thereon 
numbered in the ſpring, it will be 
found that no leſs than nine parts 
in ten of them are wanting at 
the harveſt-time. 


An experiment of the advantage 


of this augmentation was made 
Mr. Tull, in rows of Wheat that 


were equally poor; one of theſe 
rows was encteaſed ſo much, as to 


produce more grains than ten of 


the other, by bringing up more of 
its ſtalks into ears; and alſo by 
augmenting the ears to a much 
greater bigneſs, which is the third 
way ; for it 1s very certain that the 
ears will be much larger or much 
ſmaller, according to the quan- 
tity of nouriſhment that is given 
them. 


The fourth and laſt way of encrea- 


ſing the crops of Wheat, is by 
cauſing the grain to be much larger 
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in the ears. This can no way be 
done ſo effectually as by late hoe- 
ing, eſpecially if it be done juſt 
after the Wheat is gone out of 
the bloſſom ; by this means the 
grains will weigh twice as much 
as thoſe produced in the ſame ſort 
of Wheat, when this late hoeing 
has been omitted ; their number, 
at the ſame time, is the ſame in 
the ear; and as the wheat is ſold 
not by tale, but by meaſure, the 
farmer's gain is double in this caſe; 
the Wheat meaſuring juſt twice as 
much as it would otherwiſe have 
done. | 
Thus, by increaſing the number 
of the ſtalks, bringing more of 
them up into the ear, making the 
ears larger, and the grains larger, 
plumper, and fuller in every ear; 
the method of horſe-hoeing, by 
which alone this can be effected, 
makes a larger crop out of the 
tenth part of the number of plants, 
' than in the common way : but all 
theſe advantages will be loſt by 
thoſe, who, though they g1ve into 
the horſe-hoeing-way, yet will not 
allow the ſix feet intervals between 
the rows ; for it is owing to this 
great ſpace of ground alone, that 
as much nouriſhment may be given 
to the wheat as the farmer pleaſes. 
Poor light land, in the common 
way of huſbandry, muſt be ex- 
tremely well manured, in order 
to the maintaining wheat a year, 
which is the uſual time that it 15 
in it ; and if it be ſown late, the 
greater part of it uſually periſhes, 
not being able to ſurvive the win- 
ter while ſo poor, and on ſuch 
land; and if it be ſown very early 
on ſtrong land, though rich, well 
tilled and dunged, the crop wall 
be worſe than on poor light land 


ſown early. The new method of 


horſe-hoeing gives both to ſtrong 
and to light land all the advan- 
tages neceſſary, and takes off all 


the diſadvantages of both. By 
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is uſually done at two 
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this method the ſtrong land m 
be planted with wheat 1 early 1 
the light, if plowed dry; and the 
hoe-plough, if rightly applied, 
will be able to give it nouriſh. 
ment equal to that of dung in 
both ſorts of land. 

The tops of the ridges for the 
drilling of wheat muſt not be left 
quite ſo narrow and ſharp as they 
are for drilling of turneps ; wheat 
being generally to be ſowed in 
treble rows, and the turnep only 
in ſingle ones. In reaping the 
wheat thus ſown, it is to be cut as 
near to the ground as poſſible, and 
this is eaſier done in this than in 
wheat ſown in the common way, 
becauſe in this drilled method the 
ſtalks all ſtand cloſe together. 
When the wheat is cut thus 
low in the reaping, the ſtubble is 
no great impediment to the pre- 
paring the land for the ſucceeding 
crops. 

As ſoon as conveniently may be, 
after the carrying off a crop of 
wheat, if the trench in the middle 
of each wide interval be left deep 
enough by the laſt hoeing, the 
farmer is to go as near as he can 
to the ſtubble, with a common 
plough, and turn two large fur-- 
rows into the middle of the inter- 


vals, which will make a ridge over 


the place where the trench was; 
but if the trench be not deep 
enough, it is beſt to go firſt in the 
middle of it with one furrow; 
this, with two more taken from 
the ridges, will be three furrows, 
in each interval; this plowing is 
to be continued as long as the dry 
weather lafts, and then the whole 
is to be finiſhed by turning the 
partitions on which the laſt wheat 
grew up to the new ridges, which 
great fur- 
rows; theſe laſt furrows, which 
complete the ridges, may be 
plowed in wet weather. By this 
ſort of management, the wheat 

being 
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being planted in rows, at ſix feet 
intervals, the ſame piece of ground 
will produce every year a new crop 


of wheat in the intervals, without 


any fallowing or manure, only by 
means of the ſufficiently breaking 


the ſurface with plowing and 


horſe-hoeing. 

TROLLIUS, Globe Ranunculus. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the polygynia, be- 
longing to the polyandria claſs of 
plants; order 7. of claſs XIII. 
There is no calyx: the corolla 
conſiſts of about. fourteen almoſt 
oval petals, whoſe points meet 
together, and are deciduous : there 
are nine neQaria, which are nar- 
row, plain, incurved, umbilicated, 
and perforated at their baſe : the 
fruit conſiſts of numerous cap- 
ſules, collected into an oval head, 
and each containing one ſeed. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
only two ſpecies. 1. Trollius, 
with connivent corollæ and nec- 
taria, of the length of the ſtamina, 
commonly called globe flower, or 
locker gowlans. 2. Trollius, 
with patent flowers, and nectaria 
the length of the petals. 

Culture, Both theſe plants have 
perennial roots: the firſt ſort is a 
native of England, Sweden and 
Germany, and is propagated by 
parting of the roots about the end 
of September, when the leaves 
begin to decay: they ſhould be 
be planted at a foot diſtance from 
each other, and require a ſhady 
ſituation, and a moiſt ſoil. The 
ſecond ſpecies is a native of Sibe- 
ria and Cappadocia, and may be 
propagated in the manner of the 
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the monogynia, belonging to the 
octandria claſs ; order 1. of claſs 
VIII. The calyx is a deciduous 
perianthium, compoſed of a ſingle 
leaf, divided into five ſegments, 
which are erect, patulous, acute, 
coloured, and the two lower ones 


narrower than the reſt: the corolla 
conſiſts of five roundiſh petals, in- 


ſerted into the diviſions of the cup : + 


the two upper petals are ſeſſile: 
the three others have very long, 
and barbated ungues : the fruit 
conſiſts of three capſules, convex, 
ſulcated and ſtriated on one ſide, 
and angulated on the other : the 
ſeeds are three, gibbous on one 
ſide, and angulated on the other, 
but upon the whole ſomewhat 
roundiſh, and ftriated deeply. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Tropæolum, 
with entire leaves, and acute point- 
ed, briſtly petals to the flower, 


commonly called Indian Creſs. 2. 


Tropæolum, with leaves divided 
into five lobes, and obtuſe petals 
to the flower. 3. Tropzolum, 
with palmated leaves, and the pe- 
tals cut into many parts. 

Culture, Theſe are annual plants, 
and natives of Lima and Peru: 
they may be propagated from ſeeds 
ſown in April, in the places where 


the plants are to remain, and theſe 


places ſhould be ſuch as will afford 
ſupport to the ſtalks of the plants, 
as they will elimb ſix or eight feet 
high, when they are trained up: 
they may be alſo propagated by 
cuttings, and may be continued 
through the winter, if they are 
kept in pots, and ſheltered in a good 


green-houſe. 
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firſt ſort, but requires a moiſter TRUMPET FLOWER. See FL ow- 
ſoil; it ſucceeds beſt on a north ER. 
border, where the ſoil is loamy, TUBEROSE, Polianthes. See Po- 
but not ſtiff. IAN rTRESs. 
TROPAOLUM, Indian Creſs. TuBtRose Roots, ſuch as con- 
Characters. The Tropæolum is ſiſt of an uniform, fleſhy ſubſtange, 
a genus of plants, of the order of and are of a roundiſh figure, 
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TUBULOUS PLANTS, ſuch whoſe 
ſtems, or flowers, are hollow like 


a pipe. 
TULIP. Tulipa. See the article 
Tur 12a. 
can Tulir, Hæmanthus. See 
the article HzManTHus. 
Checquered Tul ir, a ſpecies of Fri- 
tillaria. See the article FRITII- 
LARIA. 
Turir Ter, Liriodendrum. See 
the article Lizx1openDRUM. 
Laurel leafed TVLIir TREE, Magno- 
lia. See the article MACGNOLIA. 
TULIPA, Tulip. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the hexandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs VI. 
There is no calyx : the corolla is 
bell-ſhaped, and conſiſts of ſix 
petals of an oval, oblong ferm, 
concave, and erect: the fruit is a 
ree cornered capſule, formed of 
three valves, and containing three 
cells: the valves are _ and 
have a hairy edge: the ſeeds are 
numerous, plain, and placed in a 
double ſeries: they are ſemicir- 
cular, and ſeparated by cone- 
ſhaped flowers. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Tulipa, with a 
nodding flower, and ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, or the ſmaller, yellow 
Italian, or French Tulip. 2. 
Tulipa, with an ere& flower, 
and oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, be- 
ing the common tulip, with all its 
varieties. 3. Tulipa, with a many 
leafed ſtalk, and narrow leaves. 
Culture. Theſe plants have pe- 
rennial roots: the firſt ſpecies is a 
native of the ſouth parts of France, 
and is rarely cultivated in the 
gardens: the ſecond ſpecies is a 
native of Cappadocia, and has 
been introduced into our gardens, 
about the year 1559, fince which 
time many hundred beautiful vari- 
etics of it have been raiſed by 


culture, The third ſpecies is a 
native of Ethiopia. The charac. 
ters of a good tulip are, that the 
ſtem ſhould be ſtrong and tall; 
the flower ſhould conſiſt of fix pe⸗ 
tals, three within and three with. 
out ; and the former ſhould be 
larger than the latter: the bottom 
of the flower ſhould be propor- 
tioned to the top, and the ends of 
the leaves ſhould be rounded, 
not pointed : the leaves, when 
opened, ſhould neither turn in- 
ward nor bend outward, but ſtand 
ere ; and the whole flower ſhould 
be of a middling ſize, neither too 
large nor too ſmall : the ſtripes 
mult be ſmall and regular, and 
ſhould all ariſe from the bottom 
of the flower: the chives alſo 
ſhould not be yellow but of a 
brown colour. 

Tulips are generally divided into 
three claſſes, according to their 
times of flowering; the early, the 
middling, and the late. The 


early ones are not near ſo high as 


the late, but they are valued for 
their earlineſs as they flower in 


February. 'The roots of theſe are 


to be planted in the beginning of 


September, under a warm pale or 
hedge. The proper ſoil for them 
is paſture-land, with the turf rot- 
ted among it, and a mixture of one 
fourth part ſand : this ſhould be 
laid about ten inches deep, and 
ſhould be renewed every year. 
the weather is very ſevere when they 
firſt appear, they ſhould be covered 
with mats, as alſo at night, when 
they are in flower, if it be very 
froſty. When their flowering is 
over, and their leaves decay, the 
roots ſhould be taken up and laid 
in a dry place, and afterwards 
cleaned and laid up ſafe from ver- 
min till the September following. 
The late blowers are propagated 
from what they call breeders, 
which are plain flow ers brought 
Over 
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over principally from Flanders, 
and theſe by culture are changed 
into ſtriped or variegated ones. 
They are alſo propagated by ſow- 
ing the ſeeds ; but this requires 
at care, as in the raiſing all 
other fine flowers from ſeeds. The 
ſeeds muſt be ſaved from the choiceſt 
flowers, and ſowed in ſhallow pans 
or boxes of earth in September. 
The ſpring following they ap- 
pear like the leaves of graſs or 
young onions ; and after ſtanding 
two or three months, theſe decay. 
The boxes are to be kept clear 
of weeds, and removed to diffe- 
rent ſituations, where they may 
enjoy the morning ſun, and be 
defended from ſharp winds and 
froſts. At the Michaelmas of the 
following year, they are to be re- 
moved out of the boxes into beds, 
where they ſhould be planted two 
inches deep, and at two inches diſ- 
tance from one another. In Oc- 
tober an inch depth of new earth 
ſhould be ſifted on them, and they 
are to remain two years in theſe 
beds. At the end of this time 
they will flower, and the beſt of 
them muſt be marked with ſticks, 
that their roots may be diſtinguiſh- 


The breeders being thus raiſed 
are to be ſhifted every year into 
freſh earth, and they will in time 
break out into very fine ſtripes. 
The earth they are planted in, 
fhould be every year of a different 
kind. The beds muſt be laid 
eighteen inches deep with paſture- 
land, as before directed: this 
ſhould be laid in firſt, ten inches 
thick, and on this the roots ſhould 
be placed in regular order, and at 
even diſtances, and then the re- 
maining eight inches ſhould be 
laid over theſe ; the top of the bed 
being a little rounded to throw 
off the wet. Thus they are to 
remain till the buds appear; and 
then, if the nights are very ſevere, 
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ed when the leaves are decayed. 
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they are to be ſheltered 
ing them with mats. 


here ſhould be ſe 
from the reſt; and if they hold on 
their beauty to the laſt, they will 
never return to plain flowers a- 
gain, and the off-ſets from the 
roots of theſe will always produce 
ſuch flowers. When the tulips 
have flowered, their heads ſhould 
be broken off, to prevent their 
ſeedling, which would make them 
flower much the worſe the next 
year. 

TURBITH, a ſpecies of Convolvu- 
lus. See the article Convor- 
VULUS, 

TURNEP, Rapa. See the article 
Raya. | | 

TURNSOLE, Heliotropium. See 
the article HeLitoTRoPIUM. 

TuRNsSOLE PLanT, Croton. See the 
article Corox. | 

TURPENTINE TREE. Terebin- 
thus, a ſpecies of Piſtacia. See 
PrsTACIA. | 

TUSSILAGO, Colt's-foot. 
Charactert. The Tuſſilago is a 
genus of the order of the poly- 

ia ſu 
yngeneſia claſs of plants; order 2. 
of claſs XIX. The common ca- 
lyx is cylindric, with linear, ſpear- 
ſhaped, equal ſcales: the com- 

d flower is various; it is 

made up of hermaphrodite florets, 

which compoſe the diſk, and fe- 
male half florets, which form the 
rays, or border : the hermaphrodite 
florets are funnel-ſhaped, and cut 
at the brim into five ſegments: theſe 
have five hair-like, ſhort lamina, 
terminated by cyl:ndrical ſummits, 
and a ſhort, crowned germen, ſup- 
porting a flender ſtyle, crowned 
with a thick ſtigma. The ger- 
men afterwards becomes an oblong, 

compreſſed ſeed, crowned with a 

hairy down. The female half 

florets are ſtretched out on one 
fide, with a narrow, tongue-ſhap<d 


624 ſeg- 


by cover- 
| The flowers 
which break out into fine ſtripes 


parated afterwards 


perflua, belonging to the 
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ber, and ſmall. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
twelve ſpecies; of which two only 
ſucceed in this country; the reſt 
growing naturally upon ſwamps 


and bogs, cannot be cultivated to 


any advantage. 1. Vaccinium, 
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| Jingle, and of an oblong figure. 


Species, Of this genus there are 
ſixteen ſpecies ; ſome of which 
growing naturally in England, and 
others in different parts of Europe, 
are ſeldom cultivated in gardens, 
and are therefore omitted : thoſe 

cultivated 


ſegment: they have no ſtamina, but with one flower upon each foot. ea! 
a ſhort, crowned germen, which ſtalk, oval, fawed, deciduous fol 
turns to a feed, like that of the leaves, and an angular ſtalk, or flo 
hermaphrodite florets, and ripens the Black Whortleberries, or Bill. ſta 
in the cup. | berries. 2. Vaccinium, with nod. le: 
Species, There are ſeven ſpecies ding bunches of flowers termina. let 
of Tuffilago, of which the two ting the branches, and oval, entire wi 
following only are kept in the leaves turned back, and punQured le: 
gardens. 1. Tuſſilago, with one on their under fide; or the Red ge 
flower on each ſtalk, and oval Whorts, or Whortleberries. ſta 
Iyre-ſhaped leaves. 2. Tuſſilago, Culture. Theſe are ſhrubby plants: 4. 
with an almoſt naked ſtalk, bear- the firſt is a native of this country, to 
ing one flower, and orbicular, and ſeveral others in the north wi 
heart-ſhaped crenated leaves. parts of Europe : it grows upon ſta 
Culture. Theſe are perennial large wild heaths, and is never le 
lants: the firſt is a native of Si- cultivated in gardens; nor will it th 
ria, and the ſecond grows na- ſucceed when tranſplanted thither. V 
turally on the hills of Switzer- The ſecond ſpecies is a native of |: 
land, Auſtria, and Bohemia: they the colder parts of Europe, and 01 
are eaſily progagated by parting is an ever-green ſhrub, growin V 
their roots in autumn, and ſhould upon moory ground. It is as dif- tl 
be planted in a moiſt, ſhady bor- ficult to cultivate in the gardens, ſa 
der; where they will thrive, and as the preceding ſort ; but upon it 
require no other care, but to be mooriſh land the ground is ſoon te 
kept clear from weeds. covered by the plants, which ariſe ſt 
TUTSAN, a ſpecies of Hypericum. from its creeping roots. v 
See the article HyYPERICUM.. VALERIANA, Valerian. 9 
VALERIAN, Valeriana. See the n 

article VALERIA%zA. l 

V Greet VALERIAN, Polemonium. See O 

| the article PoLEMonIium. C 
ann the Billberry, Characters. This is a genus of fl 
Whortleberry, or Cranberry. the order of the monogynia, be- r 
Characters. This is a genus of longing to the triandria claſs of 8 
the order of the monogynia, be- plants; order 1. of claſs III. The . 
longing to the octandria claſs of calyx is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable : it I 
plants; order 1. of claſs VIII. is a mere margin or edge crowning { 
The calyx is a very ſmall, per- the germen: the corolla confiſts | 
manent perianthium, ſtanding on of a ſingle petal : the tube 1s gib- f 
the germen : the corolla is formed bous on one fide, and contains ] 
of a ſingle, bell-ſhaped petal, di- a ſweet juice: the limb is di- 1 
vided into four revolute ſegments vided into five obtuſe ſegments :. { 
at the edge: the fruit is a globoſe the fruit is a deciduous, coronated 
umbilicated berry, containing four capſule, which does not open | 
cells: the ſeeds are few in num- while on the plant : the feeds are | 
| 
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ealtivated in the gardens are the 


following. 1. Valeriana, with 


flowers furniſhed with tails, one 
ſtamen, and ſpear-ſhaped, entire 
leaves, or Red Valerian. 2. Va- 
leriana, with flowers furniſhed 
with one ſtamen, and wing pointed 
leaves. 3. Valeriana, with a rin- 
gent flower, furniſhed with two 
ſtamina, and oval, ſeffile leaves. 
4. Valeriana, with three ſtamina 
to the flowers, aad all the leaves 
winged. 5. Valeriana, with three 
ſtamina to the flowers, winged 
leaves to the ſtalks, and thoſe at 
the root undivided, or garden 
Valerian. 6. Valeriana, with three 
ſtamina to the flowers, and oblong, 
oval, blunt, entire leaves. 

Valeriana, with three ſtamina to 
the flowers, and heart ſhaped, 
ſawed leaves, growing on foot- 
ſtalks, and placed by threes at the 


top. 8. Valeriana, with three. 


ſtamina to the flowers, a ſtalk di- 
vided into pairs, and linear leaves. 
9. Valeriana, with four equal ſta- 
mina to the flowers, wing pointed 
leaves, and ſeeds faſtened by an 
oval huſk. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a 
ſhrubby plant, which grows natu- 
rally in ſtony places in France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and 1s 
propagated by parting of the roots 
in autumn, or by ſowing the ſeeds 
ſoon after they are ripe, in a ſhady 
border. When the plants are fit 
for removing, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into beds at about nine 
inches, or a foot aſunder, ob- 
ſerving to water them till they 
have taken new root ; after which 
they muſt be kept clean from 
weeds, and in autumn they ſhould 
be tranſplanted to the places where 
they are to remain. This ſort 
has been long planted in the Eng- 
liſh gardens for ornament, The 
ſecond ſpecies is a native of Portu- 
gal, and an annual plant, which 
may be propagated by ſowing the 


ſeed ſoon after it is ripe. The 
third ſort is a native of America, 
Mauritania, Sicily and Spain, and 
is alſo an annual plant, propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in autumn, where the plants 
are to remain. When they come 
up, they muſt be kept free from 
weeds, which 1s all the culture 
they require. The fourth ſpecies 
grows naturally in England, and 
has a perennial root; by the part- 
ing of which in ſpring or autumn, 
it may be propagated ; it ſhould 
be planted in beds of freſh dry 
earth, about two feet aſunder. 
If the ſeaſon fhould prove dry, 
the plants muſt be watered till 
they have taken root ; after which 
they will require no farther care 


but to be kept free from weeds. 


The fifth ſort has been long culti- 
vated in the gardens as a medici- 
nal plant, and is known in the 
ſhops by the name of Phu. It is 
a native of the mountains of 
Switzerland, and has a perennial 
root, by the parting of which it is 
propagated in the manner direct- 
ed for the fourth ſpecies. The 
ſixth is alſo a native of the hills of 
Switzerland, and has a perennial 
root, by the parting of which it is 
propagated. It requires a cold 
ſituation, and a ſtony ſoil. The 
ſeventh ſpecies grows naturally on 
the Pyrenean mountains, and is a 
perennial plant, propagated by 


_ ſowing the ſeeds ſoon after the 


are ripe on a ſhady border. When 
the plants come up, they may be 
treated in the manner directed for 


cultivating the firſt ſpecies. 'The 


eighth fort is an annual plant, and 
contains ſeveral varieties, one of 
which is called corn ſallad, which 
grows naturally among the corn 
in many parts of England, and is 
cultivated in gardens as a ſallad- 
herb for the ſpring, It is propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in autumn on the ſpot where 

they 


| they are to 


VAR 


w for uſe. The 
plants ſhould be hoed to thin them 
where they are to cloſe, and to 


deſtroy the weeds. Another va- 


riety of this ſpecies grows natu- 
rally in Candia, and is called 
Candia Lamb's Lettuce, with a 


bladder - fruit; and a third 


variety grows naturally in Italy. 
Theſe plants are propagated by 
ſeeds, in the manner directed for 
the third ſpecies. The ninth ſort 


is a native of Siberia, and an an- 


nual plant, propagated by ſeeds 
which ſhould be fown where the 
plants are to remain, either in au- 
tomn, foon after they are ripe, or 
in ſpring. When the plants come 
up, let them be thinned where 
they grow too cloſe, and kept 
clear from weeds. 

Medicinal Uſes. The great garden 
Valerian is an alexipharmic, ſudo- 
nfic, and diuretic. The root is 
the only part of it uſed in medi- 
cine: this is to be taken up in Sep- 
tember, and carefully dried. It is 
given in powder, in aſthmas, pleu- 
riſies, coughs, obſtructions of the 
liver and ſpleen, and in the plague, 
and all malignant and petechial 
fevers. It is alſo recommended by 
ſome as a vulnerary, and by others 
as one of the greateſt medicines in 


the world for weakneſs of ſight. 


The wild Valerian- root is much 
more famous than this, but in a 
different intention: it is of a ſtrong 
diſagreeable ſmell, and is given in 
nervous caſes with very great ſuc- 
ceſs; there are not wanting in- 


ſtances of perſons cured of con- 


firmed epilepſies by it; and in all 
convulſions it is a very ſucceſsful 
medicine. 


VARIEGATION, the art of ſtreak- 


ing or diverſitying the leaves, &c. 
wr plants and flowers with ſeveral 
colours. 

Variegation 1s either natural or 
artificial. Of natural variegation 


there are four kinds; the faſt 
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ſhewing Itſelf in yellow ſpots here 
and there, in the leaves of plants 


called, by gardeners, the yellow 


blotch. The ſecond kind, called 
the white blotch, marks the leaves 
with a great number of white 
ſpots, or ſtripes ; the whiteſt lying 
next the ſurface of the leaves, uſu- 
ally accompanied with other marks 
of a greeniſh white, that lie d 

er in the body of the leaves. The 
third, and moſt beautiful, is where 
the leaves are edged with white, 
being owing to ſome diforder-or 
infection in the juices, which ſtains 
the natural complexion or verdure 
of the plant. The fourth kind is 
that called the yellow edge. Ar- 
tificial variegation is performed by 
marching or inoculating a ſtriped 
or variegated plant into a plain one 
of the — ſort; as a variegated 
common jaſmine into a plain, com- 
mon, ſpaniſh, brazil, or indian 
jaſmine. A ſingle bud or eye, Mr. 
Bradley obſerves, being placed in 
the eſcutcheon of a diſtempered 
tree, where it can only receive 
nouriſhment from the vitiated juices, 
will become variegated proportion- 


ably to the nouriſhment it draws, 


and will partake more of the white 
and yellow juice, than if a branch 
ſhould be inarched, the bud hav- 
ing nothing to nouriſh it but the 


juices of the plant it is inoculated 


on; whereas a cyon inarched 1s 
fed by the ſtriped plant, and the 
healthful one. 


As to the natural ſtripes or varie 


gations, there are ſome particular 
circumſtances to be obſerved : 1. 
That ſome plants only appear va- 
riegated or blotched in the ſpring 
and autumn, the ſtains diſappear- 


ing as they gather ſtrength : of 


this kind are rue, thyme, and mar- 
joram. 2. Some plants are con- 
tinually blotched . in the ſpongy 
part of their leaves: the fap-vel- 
ſe!s, all the time, remaining of 2 
healthful green : ſuch as the ala- 
ternus, 


cu 
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ternus, orange-mint, &c. which, 
being ſtrengthened by rich ma- 
nure, or being inarched in health- 
ful plants, throw off the diſtem- 
per. 3. In other plants, the diſ- 
eaſe is ſo rooted and inveterate, 
that it 1s propagated with the ſeed : 
ſuch as the arch-angel, water-be- 
tony, bank creſs, borrage, ſtriped 
cellery, and ſycamore ; the fides 
of which produce ſtriped plants. 

VASCULIFEROUS plants, ſuch 
whoſe ſeeds are contained in veſ- 
ſels which are ſometimes divided 


into cells. 


VEGETABLE, a term applied to 
all plants conſidered as capable of 
growth, that is, all natural bodies 
which have parts organically form- 
ed for generation and accretion, 
but not ſenſation. See the article 


PLAN r. 


VEGETATION, the act whereby 
plants receive nouriſnment and 
grow. | 

The proceſs of nature, in the 
vegetation of plants, is very a- 
curately delivered by the excellent 


Malpighi, to the effect following: 


The egg, or ſeed, of the plant 
being excluded out of the ovary, 
called pod, or huſk, and requi- 
ring farther foſtering and brooding, 
15 committed to the earth ; which 
having received it into her fertile 
boſom, not only does the office of 
incubation, by her own warm va- 
pours and exhalation, joined with 
the heat of the ſan ; but, by de- 
grees, ſupplies what the ſeed re- 
quires for its further growth : as 
abounding every where with ca- 
nals and ſinuſes, wherein the dew 
and rain-water, impregnated with 
fertile ſalts, glide, like the chyle 
and blood in the arteries, &c. of 
animals. This moiſture, meeting 
with a new depoſited ſeed, is per- 
colated, or ſtrained through the 
pores or pipes of the outer rind, 
or huſk, correſponding to the ſe- 
cundines of the ſœtuſes, on the 
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inſide whereof lies one or more, 


the roots and the aſcending ſtem 
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commonly two, thick ſeminal 
leaves, anſwering to the placenta 
in women, and the cotyledons in 
brutes. Theſe ſeed-leaves conſiſt 
of a great number of little veſi- 
culz, or bladders, with a tube 
correſponding to. the navel-ſtring 
in animals. 
received the moiſture of the earth, 
ſtrained through the rind of the 
ſeed ; which makes a flight fer- 
mentation, with the proper juice 
before contained therein. This 
fermented liquor is conveyed b 
the umbilical veſſel to the tru 
of the little plant; and to the 

or bud, which is contiguous — 
to: upon which a vegetation and 
increaſe of the parts ſucceed. 

Such is the procedure in the vege- 
tation of plants; which the illuſ- 
trious author exempliſies in a grain 
of wheat, as follows: The firſt 
day the grain is ſown it grows a 
little turgid; and the ſecundine, 
or huſk, gapes a little in ſeveral 
places : and the body of the plant, 
being continued by the umbilical 
veſſel to a conglobated leaf (which 
is called the pulp or fleſh of the 
ſeed, and is what conſtitutes the 
flower) ſwells ; by which means, 
not only the gem or ſprout (which 
is to be the future ſtem) opens, 
and waxes green, but the roots 
begin to bunch out; whence the 
placenta, or ſeed-leaf, becoming 
looſe, gapes. 'The ſecond day, 
the ſecuadine, or huſk, being broke 


through, the ſtem or top of the 


future ſtraw, appears on the out- 
ſide thereof, and grows upwards 
by degrees : in the mean time, the 
ſeed-leaf, guarding the roots, be- 
comes turgid with its viſiculæ, and 
puts forth a white down. And the 
leaf being pulled away, you ſee 
the roots of the plant bare; the 


future buds, leaves, and the reit 


of the ſtalk lying hid. Between 


che 


In theſe veſiculæ is 


A 
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the trunk of the plant is knit, by 
the navel-knot, to the flower-leaf, 

which is very moiſt, though it ſtill 
retains its white colour and its na- 


tural tafle. The third day, the 
pulp of the conglobated, or round 
leaf, becomes turgid with the juice 
which it received from the earth 
fermenting with its own. Thus 
the plant increaſing in bigneſs, 
and its bud or ſtem becoming tal- 
ler, from whitiſh turns greeniſh: 
the lateral roots alſo break forth 
greeniſh and pyramidal from the 
gaping ſheath, which adheres 
chiefly to the plant ; and the lower 
root grows longer and hairy, with 
many fibres ſhooting out of the 
ſame. Indeed there are hairy fi- 
bres hanging all along on all the 
roots, except on their tips; and 
theſe fibres are ſeen to wind about 
the ſaline particles of the ſoil, 
little lumps of earth, &c. like ivy; 


whence they grow curled. Above 


the lateral roots there now break 
out two other little ones. 
The fourth day, the ſtem, mount- 
_ Ing upwards, makes a right angle 
with the ſeminal leaf: the laſt 
roots put forth more; and the o- 
ther three, growing larger, are 
cloathed with more hairs, which 
ſtraĩitly embrace the lumps of earth, 
and where they meet with any 
vacuity, unite into a kind of net- 
work. From this time forward the 
root puſhes with more regularity 
downward, and the ſtalk upward, 
than before. There is, however, 
this great difference in their 
2 that the ſtalk and the 
ranches find no reſiſtance to their 
ſhooting up, while the roots find 


a. great deal to their ſhooting 


downward, by means of the ſo- 


lidity of the earth, whence the 


branches advance much faſter and 
farther in their growth than the 


roots; and theſe laſt, often find- 


iug the reſiſtance of a tough earth 
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unſurmountable, turn their courſe, 


and ſhoot almoſt horizontally, 


VENUS'S COMB, Scandix. See the 
article SCANDIX. | 

Venus's NaveLworT. See Na. 
'VELWORT, 


VERATRUM, White Hellebore. 


Charactert. This is a genus of 
the order of the monoecia belong- 
ing to the polygamia claſs of 
plants; order 1. claſs XXIII. The 
hermaphrodite flowers have no ca- 
lyx ; the corolla is formed of fix 
oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, per- 
manent petals; the ſtamina are 


_ tix awl-ſhaped filaments, fitting on 
the point of the germen, ſpreading 


aſunder, and terminated by qua- 
drangular ſummits; there are three 
oblong, erect, germina, fitting up- 
on ſtyles, which are ſcarce viſible, 
and crowned by a ſingle ſpreading 
ſtigma: the fruit is compoſed 
of three oblong, ere, compreſſed 
capſules, formed of one valve, 
containing one cell, opening on 
the inſide, and including ſeveral 
oblong, compreſſed, and membra- 
naceous feeds, The male flowers 
have the ſame characters with the 
hermaphrodite, but are barren, 

Species.” Of this genus there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Veratrum, with 


a ſpike decompounded above, and- 


erect petals. 2. Veratrum, with 
a compound ſpike, and very ſpread- 
ing petals. 3. Veratrum, with a 
ſingle ſpike, and ſeſſile leaves. 

Culture. The firſt and ſecond forts 
are natives of the ſouth parts of Eu- 
rope, and have perennial roots, 
by the parting of which in au- 
tumn, when their leaves begin to 
decay, they may be propagated 


they ſhould not be parted too ſmall, | 
nor ſhould the roots be removed 
oftener than once in three or four 


years, in which time, if they 2- 
gree with the ſoil, they will be very 
ſtrong, and produce many heads, 
which ſhould be planted in 4 

light, 


FER 
light, freſh ſoil. The plants niay 
alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they are 
ripe, either in a bed or box filled 
with light freſh earth. The ground 
ſhould be kept conſtantly free from 
weeds. When the plants appear 
in the ſpring, they muſt now and 
then, be refreſhed with water, if 
the ſeaſon be dry. Let them be 
kept clear from weeds, and in au- 
tumn following, when their leaves 
decay, let them he carefully tranſ- 
planted upon a bed of freſh light 
earth, and planted about fix inches 
ſquare, where they may remain 
till they have ſtrength enough to 
flower, when they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into the borders of the 
pleaſure-garden, where they will 
be pretty ornaments ; the third 
ſpecies is a native of North Ame- 
rica, and may be propagated by 
off-ſets, or ſeeds, and treated in 
the manner directed for the firſt 
and ſecond ſorts. 

Medicinal Ufzs. White Hellebore, 
given in powder or in infuſion, is 
a very rough vomit; and, at pre- 
ſent, is never uſed but when very 
deſperate diſeaſes call for ſuch a 
remedy. It is a powerful ſternu- 
tatory, and is ſometimes uſed as 
ſach in ſoporoſe diſeaſes ; but the 
principal uſe made of it at preſent 
is externally, in unguents for the 
itch, among the common people. 


called in Engliſh Mullein. 

Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the pentandria claſs of 
plants ; order 1. of claſs V. 'The 
calyx is a ſmall, permanent peri- 
anthium, formed of one leaf, divi- 


tube is cylindric, and very ſhort; 
the limb is patent, and divided 
into five oval, obtuſe ſegments; 
the fruit is a Foundiſh caplule, di- 
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VERBASCUM, the name of a plant, 


ded into five ereQ, acute ſegments 
at the rim; the corolla conſiſts of 
a ſingle, wheel-ſhaped petal, the 
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vided into two cells ; the 
tacles are of a ſemi oval figure, and 
affixed to the partition ; the ſeeds 
are numerous, and angular, In 
moſt ſpecies the ſtamina are incli- 
nated, unequal, and covered with 
coloured villi at the baſe. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
nine ſpecies. 1. Verde, with 
running leaves, woolly on both 
ſides. 2. Verbaſcum, with obiong, 
wedge-ſhaped leaves. 3. Verbaſ- 
cum, with heart-ſhaped, oblong 
leaves, growing on foot-ſtalks. 4. 
Verbaſcum, with oblong, ſmooth 
leaves embracing the ſtalks, and 
ſingle foot-ſtalks to the flowers. 
5. Verbaſcum, with lyre-ſhaped, 
winged leaves. 6. Verbaſcum, 


with the lower leaves oblong, ſi- 


nuated, woolly, and waved, and 
thoſe on the ſtalks heart-ſhaped, 
embracing the ſtalks with their 
baſe, and almoſt naked. 7. Ver- 
baſcum, with naked, oval, crena- 
ted, lower leaves, and an almoſt 
naked branching ftalk. 8. Ver- 
baſcum, with naked, cut leaves, 
a leafy ſtalk, woolly cups, and 
two flowers to the foot-ſtalks. g. 
Verbaſcum, with woolly, linear 
leaves, and a naked ſtalk. 

Culture, The firſt and ſecond ſpe- 
cies are biennial plants, and na- 
tives of England, which may be 
cultivated by ſowing their ſeeds in 
Auguſt, on a bed of Jight earth, 


in an open ſituation; the plants 


will come up in September, and 


in February following ſhould be 


tranſplanted to the places in which 
they are to remain, at the diſtance 
of two feet aſunder. If their ſeeds 
are permitted to ſcatter, they will 
come up without further care; 


the third ſpecies is alio a native of 


England, and has a perennial 
root, by the parting of which it 
may be propagated. The fourth 
ſpecies is an angual plant, and grows 


naturally in the ſouth parts of Eu- 


rope; the fifth is a native of 
| | Crete, 
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Crete, and the ſixth of the ſouth 
parts of France ; theſe three ſorts 
may be propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the manner directed for 
the firſt and ſecond forts. The fe- 
venth ſpecies grows naturally in 
the ſouthern parts of Europe, and 
15 a perennial plant, which may 
be propagated by off ſets : theſe 
ſhould be taken off in autumn, 
and planted time enough to get 

root before winter, on an eaſt 
border, where they may have the 
moruing ſun, and in a ſandy loam. 
The eighth ſpecies is a native of 
Spain, and the ninth of the Pyre- 
nean mountains : theſe have pe- 
rennial roots, and are uſually pro- 


. by off-ſets, which ſhould 


taken off in autumn, and plant- 
ed in ſmall pots fiiled with light, 
ſandy earth, and placed in a ſhady 
ſituation. 
VERBENA, Vervain, comprehend- 
ing Sherardia, Blairia, and Kzmp- 
fera, three other diſtin penera, 
according to former botaniſts. _ 
Characters. This is a genus of the 


order of the monogynia, belong - 


ing to the diandria claſs of plants; 
order 1. of claſs II. The calyx is 
a tubulated, angular, linear, per- 
manent perianthium, compoſed of 


a fingle lezf, marked with five 


indentings at the verge, and the 
fifth denticle truncated; the co- 
rolla conſiſts of a ſingle petal ; the 
tube is cylindric, ſtrait, and of the 
length of the cup, with the ex- 
tremity dilated, and incurvate ; 
the limb is patent, and lightly di- 
vided into five ſemi · orbicular and 
equal ſegments; the pericarpium 
is very thin, and ſcarce diſtinguiſn- 
able; the cup covers the ſeeds, 
which are two or four in number, 
and oſ an oblong form. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
fourteen ſpecies. 1. Verbena, with 
two ſtamina to the flowers, and 
very long leafy ſpikes. 
na, wiih two ſtamina to the flow- 
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ers, and very long, fleſhy ſpikes 
almoſt naked. = . a 
two ſtamina to the flowers, oval 
ſpikes, ſpear-ſhaped, ſaw-ed, plait- 
ed leaves, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 
4+ Verbena, with two ſtamina to 
the flowers, looſe ſpikes, priſma- 
tic, truncated, bearded and alter. 
nate cups, and oval, obtuſe leaves. 
5. Verbena, with two ſtamina to 
the flowers, looſe ſpikes; the 
cups of the fruit almoſt globular, 
pnckly, and reflexed downward. 


6. Verbena, with two ſtamina to 


the flowers, roundiſh, erect cups, 
and echinated feeds. 7. Verbena, 
with two ſtamina to the flowers, 
long ſpikes, bearded cups, and 
oo ſharply-ſawed leaves. 8. 
Verbena, with four ſtamina to the 
flowers, ſpikes growing in conical 
heads, ſawed leaves, and a creep- 
ing ſtalk. g. Verbena, with four 
ſtamina to the flowers, ſpikes diſ- 
poſed in bunches, and ſpear-ſha. 
ped leaves embracing the ſtalks. 


10. Verbena, with four ſtamina 


to the flowers, long, acute, point- 
ed ſpikes, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
11. Verbena, with four ſtamina 
to the flowers, ſlender ſpikes, 
growing in panicles, and undivid- 
ed, ſawed leaves, with foot-ſtalks. 
12. Verbena, with four ſtamina 
to the flowers, ſlender ſpikes, leaves 
with many jagged points, and nu- 
merous ſtalks. 13. Verbena, with 
four ſtamina to the flowers, ſlen- 
der ſpikes, diſpofed in panicles, 
leaves with many pointed Jags, 
and a ſingle ſtalk, 14. Verbena, 
with four ſtamina to the flowers, 
ſingle, ſlender ſpikes, and double 
wing-pointed leaves. : 

Culture. The eight firſt ſpecies 
are natives of the Weſt Indies, 
and are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds upon a hot-bed early in the 


| ſpring. When the plants are fit 


to be removed, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
ſmall pot, and plunged into 2 


freſh 


VER 
freſh hot-bed, to bring them for- 


ward ; they muſt be ſhaded in the 
day-time with mats, till they have 


taken new root; and muſt be af- 


terwards treated like the other ten- 
der plants from the fame climates : 
the annuals muſt be removed into 


a ſtove or lais-caſe, when 
they are | re. too tall to 
live longer under the frames ; 
and where there is a conveniency 
of a bark-bed in a glaſs-caſe, fome 
of them ſhould be plunged into it. 
The perennial forts may be kept 
in a glaſs-caſe till autumn, allow- 
ing them a large ſhare of air in 
warm weather; as they increaſe in 
ſize, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into larger pots; the ſeventh ſpe- 
cies is by far the moſt tender, and 
muſt be conſtantly kept in the 
bark-bed. 

The ninth ſpecies naturally 
in Buenos Ayres; and the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth are natives 
of North America; they are pe- 


rennial plants, which are hardy 


enough to thrive in the = air of 
this country, and may be propa- 
| | cny by ſeeds, which ſhould be 

wn in autumn, on a ſoft, loamy 
foil. When the plants come up, 
they require no other culture but 
to be kept clean from weeds, and 
to be allowed room to ſpread ; the 
thirteenth ſpecies is a native of this 
country, and is an annual plant, 
but is rarely admitted into gar- 


dens; the fourteenth is a native of 


Spain, and a biennial plant, which 
may be propagated by ſeeds ſown 
in autumn ; when the plants come 
up, they require no culture but to 
be keptclean from weeds, and to be 
thinned where they grow too cloſe. 
VERBESINA, a genus of plants, 


which has no Engliſh name. 
Charadters, The Verbeſina is a 
genus of the order of the polyga- 


mia ſuperflua, belonging to the 


ſyngeneſia claſs of plants; order 
2. of claſs XIX. The common 
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calyx is concave, and compoſed of 
a double order of oblong, erect, 


channelled, and frequently equal 
leaves; the compound flower is ra- 
diated; the hermaphrodite florets 
in the diſk are numerous and tu- 
bulous ; the proper hermaphrodite 
floret is funnel-fſhaped, and cut at 
the brim, into five erect ſegments ; 
the female florets are tongue-ſhap- 
ed ; the ſtamina of the hermaphro- 


dite florets are five very ſhort, ca- 


pillary filaments, terminated by cy- 
lindrical ſummits ; the piſtil is a 
germen, of the ſame figure with 
the ſeed, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 
crowned by two nlened ſtigmata; 
there is no pericarpium, the ſeedy 
is contained in the cup, and is ſin- 
gle, thick, angular, and crowned 
by a few three-pointed chaff; the 
germen, ſtyle, ſtigma, and ſeeds 
of the female flowers are like thoſe 
of the hermaphrodite ones. 

Species, Of this genus there are 


ten ſpecies, but of theſe there are 
no more than four to be met with 


in the gardens. 1. Verbeſina, with . 
alternate, running, waved, and ob- 


tuſe leaves. 2. Verbeſina, with 
oval, three - veined leaves, placed 


oppoſite upon foot- ſtalks, and with 
ſeeds furniſhed with three horns. 


3. Verbeſina, with ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſawed leaves, 


placed oppoſite: 
and, 4. Verbeſina, with oppoſite, 


ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, leaves, and 


double, alternate and ſeſſile flowers. 


Culture. Theſe plants are natives 
of both the Indies, and are pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown upon a moderate hot bed in 
ſpring. When the plants will bear 
to be removed, let them be tranſ- 
lanted on a freſh hot-bed, to 
hike them forward, In the mean 
time they muſt be ſhaced from the 
ſun, till they have taken te root. 
In June they may be taken up with 
balls of earth, and planted in a 
warm border, where they mutt be 
ſhaded and watered til they have 
taken 
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taken new root, after which they 
will require little care. They will 
produce good ſeeds in autumn, and 
may be kept through the winter 
in a ſtove. | 

VERONICA, Speedwell. 
Charagers. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the diandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs II. The 
calyx 1s a permanent perianthium, 
conliſting of a ſingle leaf, divided 
into ſour acute, ſpear-ſhaped ſeg- 
ments; the corolla confiſts of a 
ſingle petal; the tube is of the 
length of the cup, or nearly ſo; 
the limb is plain, and divided into 
four parts ; the ſegments are oval, 
and the lower one is narrower than 
any of the reſt ; the ſegment over- 
againſt it is broader than any; the 
fruit is a capſule, of a cordated fi- 
gure, with a compreſſed apex; it 
is compoſed of two valves, and 
contains two cells, in each of which 
there are numerous roundith ſeeds. 
The tube of the corolla is very 
different in the different ſpecies of 
this genus; in ſome it is ex- 


tremely ſhort, in others longer, 


and in ſeveral ſpecies the upper 


larger ſegment forms a kind of 


labium, or upper lip, and the o- 
ther three form together a lower 
lip, but the lower ſegment is 
always narrower than the o- 
thers. . , 

Species. Of this genus Linnæus 
diſtinguiſhes no leis than twenty- 
ſeven ſpecies; but as ſeveral of 
theſe grow naturally in this coun- 
try, and others are rarely admit- 
ted into gardens, it would be fo- 
reign to the purpoſe of this work 
to deſcribe them, mention ſhall 
therefore be made of the ten fol- 
lowing. 1. Veronica, with ſpikes 
of flowers terminating the ſtalks, 
and four or five leaves. at each 
joint. 2. Veronica, with ſpikes 
of flowers terminating the ſtalks, 
and three leaves equally ſawed, 
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growing at each joint. 3. Veronica, 
with ſpikes of flowers terminating 
the ſtalk, and three leaves un. 
equally ſawed, growing at each 
joint. 4. Veronica, with ſpikes 
of flowers terminating the ſtalk, 
and acutely-pointed, ſawed, ſpear- 
ſhaped, oppoſite leaves. 5. Vero- 
nica, with ſpikes of flowers ter. 
minating the ſtalks, crenated, ob. 
tule, oppolite leaves, and an e- 
rect, woolly ſtalk. 6. Veronica, 
with a ſpike of flowers terminating 
the ſtalk, obtuſe, crenated, oppo- 
ſite leaves, and a ſingle aſcending 
ſtalk. 7. Veronica, with ſpikes 
of flowers terminating the ſtalk; 


rough, obtuſe, ſawed, oppoſite 


leaves, and an erect ſtalk. 8. 
Veronica, with ſpikes of flowers 
growing upon foot- ſtalks, and 
ſpringing from the ſides of the 
ſtalks, oppoſite leaves, and a trail- 
ing ſtalk, being the common male 
Speedwell, or Fluellin. 9. Vero- 
nica, with lateral bunches of flow- 
ers, oval, plain leaves, and a 


creeping ſtalk, commonly called 


Brooklime. 10. Veronica, with 
lateral bunches of flowers, rough, 
heart-ſhaped, indented leaves, and 
. ſtrait ſtalk, or Falſe German- 
er. 

Culture, All theſe are perennial 
plants; and the fixth, ſeventh, 
eighth, and ninth ſpecies are na- 


tives of England. They may be 


all propagated by parting their 
roots at Michaelmas, and require 
no other care but to be kept clean 
from weeds, and to be tranſplanted 
every ſecond or third year. They 
may be alſo propagated by ſeeds 
ſown in autumn, and ſhould have 
a ſhady border, 

Medicinal Uſes. The eighth and 
ninth ſpecies are uſed for medical 
purpoſes ; and theſe, and ſeveral 
other ſpecies of this genus, are fa- 
mous in medicine; the common 
Speedwell is a good antiſcorbutic, 


and has lately been celebrated s 
the 


VIB 
in the gout and rheumatiſm. The 
water - brooklime is alſo one of the 
antiſcorbuties of the ſhops, and its 
juice is alſo made a part of the 

| ſpring juices given againſt thoſe 
complaints. 

VERVAIN, Verbena. See the ar- 
ticle VERBEXA. 

VETCH, Vicia. See the article Vi- 


CIA. 


Hatchet VET R, Securidaca. See the 


article SECURIDACA. 

Bitter VETcn, Orobus. See Oro- 

nus. | 

Liquorice or Milk VeTcn, Aſtragalus. 
See the article ASTRAGALUS. 

VEXILLUM, or STanDaRD, the 

name of a petal in papilionaceous 
flowers, placed above the carina, 
or keel, and covering the other 
petals. See the articles Parili- 
ONACEOvus, KEEL, and ALE. 

VIBURNUM, the Wayfaring or 


Characters. This is a us of 
the order of the trigynia, belong- 


ing to the pentandria claſs of plants; 
— 5 3. of claſs V. The calyx 
is a ſmall permanent perianthium, 
divided into five fe 


gments; the co- 
rolla conſiſts of a petal, bell- 


ſhaped, and divided into five ob- 


tuſe and reflexed ſegments; the 


fruit is a royndiſh berry, contain- 
ing one cell, in which is a fingle, 
oſſeous, and roundiſh ſeed: 

| Species, Of this genus there are 
eight ſpecies. 1. Viburnum, with 
oval, intire leaves, and branches 
hairy and glandulous on the un- 
derſide. 2. Viburnum, with entire, 
ſpear-ſhaped, oval leaves. 3. Vi- 
burnum, with roundiſh, crenated, 
ſawed, and ſmooth leaves, com- 

monly called Black Haw. 4. Vi- 
burnum, with oval, indented, ſaw- 
ed leaves. 5. Viburnum, with 

beart · ſnaped, ſawed, veined leaves, 
hairy underneath. 6. Viburnum, 
with leaves divided into lobes, and 
ſmooth foot-ſtalks. 7. Viburnum, 
with leaves divided into lobes, and 
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glandulous foot-ſtalks, called th 
arſh Elder, or the Guelder Roſe: 
8. Viburnum, with oval, ſawed, 
ſmooth; acuminated leaves, and 
glandulous foot-ſtalks. 
Culture. Theſe are all ſhrubby 
plants; the firſt ſpecies grows na- 
turally in Portugal, Spain, and I- 
taly; the ſecond is a native of 
Virginia. They are the Laufuſ- 
tines of former botaniſts, and are 
propagated by laying down their 
young branches in autumn, which, 
when they have. taken root, ſhould 
be cut off from the old plants, and 
planted either in the places they are 
to remain, or in a n , where 
they may be ſuffered to grow two | 
or three years: they may be alſo 
r by ſeeds, which ſhould 
mixed with earth, in autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, and expo- 
ſed tothe open air till fpring, when 
they may be ſown on a gentle hot- 
bed. In this bed let the plants 
remain till autumn, and then let 
them be tranſplanted, and treated 
in the ſame way as the layers. The 
third and fourth ſpecies are natives 
of North Ametica; and are propa- 
gated by layers or cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in autumn ; the 
fifth ſpecies is a native of ſeveral 
parts of Europe; and the ſixth 
grows natarally in North America: 
theſe are generally propagated by 
laying down the tender branches 
in autumn, which in the ſucceed- 
ing autumn may be taken off the 
old plants; after which they may 
be treated in the manner directed 
for the firſt and ſecond ſorts; tley 
may be propagated by ſeeds alſo, 
which ſhould be ſown: in ays 
tumn. The ſeventh ſpecies is a 
native of many parts of this coun- 
try; and the eighth grows natural- 
ly in North America : they may be 
propagated by layers or cuttings, 
and ſucceed beſt in a moiſt ſoil. 
American ViEURN UM, Lantana. See 
che article LAN TA aæ. | 
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VICTA, Vetch. 


Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the decandria, belonging 
to the diadelphia claſs of plants ; 
order 3. of claſs XVII. The ca- 
lyx is a perianthium, conſiſting of 
a ſingle, tubulated, erect leaf, cut 
into five equal parts at the brim ; 
the corolla is of the butterfly kind; 
the ſtandard is oval, broad at the 
tail, indented at the point, with 
the borders reflexed; the two wings 
are almoſt heart-ſhaped, and ſhort- 
er than the ſtandard ; the keel is 
ſhorter than the wings ; the claw 
is oblong, and divided into two 
parts; the fruit is a long coriace- 
pod, formed of two valves, 
containing one cell, and ending 
with an acute point ; the feeds are 
numerous and roundiſh. 


Species. Of this genus Linnzus 


which one only is cultivated in this 
country, viz. Vicia, with an ereQt- 
ed ſtalk, and foot-ſtalks without 
cirrhi, or the Faba, or Bean. 
Culture. There are four ſorts of 
beans commonly ſown in our gar- 
dens ; the ſmall Liſbon, the Spa- 
niſh, the Sandwich, and the Wind- 
ſor Beans. 

The firſt and ſecond ſorts are to be 
planted in October and November, 
under warm walls and hedges, 
where if they ſtand through the 
winter, they produce beans early in 
the ſpring. They may alſo be 
raiſed very cloſe in beds, and co- 
vered with hoops and mats in the 
winter, and in ſpring planted out ; 
but there is ſome \ 3 in the 
tranſplanting, and they will be. a 
| fortnight or more later than thoſe 
which have ſtood the winter a- 
broad. The Liſbon-bean is pre- 
ferred to the Spaniſh ; and the cu- 
rious ought to have freſh ſeed e- 
very two years from abroad, for 


they are apt to degenerate, —_ 


not in goodneſs, yet in their earli- 


neſs. The Spaniſh and Windſor- 
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diſtinguiſhes ſeventeen ſpecies, of 


vin 
beans are not to be planted till 


Chriſtmas ; but eſpecially the Wind 
ſor, which are / 5 matey 


any other kind, to be hurt by the 
cold. Theſe beans ſhould have 
an open ground, and be planted 
at the diſtance of two feet and an 
half row from row, and four in- 
ches from one another in the rows; 
but if the place is cloſely ſurround- 
ed with 1 or walls, the diſ- 
tance mu greater, elſe th 

ſtalks will run high, but they will 
bear very little fruit. The Sand- 
wich-beans are hardier than -the 


Windſor, and may be planted to 
come in between the early crops 


and them ; and though not much 
regarded at preſent, they are a ve- 
ry good bean. The firſt planta- 
tion of Windſor- beans ſhould be 
made in the middle of January ; 


and after that, a new plantation 


ſhould be made every three weeks 
till the middle of May, that there 
may be a ſucceſſion of crops. 

Beſides the garden beans, there are 
ſeveral other varieties cultivated in 
the fields, but it is commonly the 
{mall horſe-bean that is propagat- 
ed by the plough. They delight 
chiefly in a ſtiff, ſtrong, moiſt clay, 
and thrive not in light or dry 


grounds. They are commonly 


ſown in February, or ſooner. 
Three buſhels will ſow an acre. 


VINCA, Periwinkle. 


Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants ; 
order 1. of claſs V. The calyx 


is an ereR, acute, permanent peri- 


anthium, formed of one leaf, di- 
vided into five ſegments; the co- 
rolla conſiſts of a ſingle, falver- 
ſhaped petal; the tube 1s longer 
than the cup, and is cylindric at 
the bottom, broader towards the 
top, marked with five lines, and 
has a five-cornered mouth; the 
limb is horizontal, and divided in- 
to five ſegments, growing to the 
top 
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top of the tube, broader upwards, 


and obliquely truncated at the top; 
the pericarpium conſiſts of two e- 


rect, cylindric, long follicles, form- 


ed of one valve, and opening longi- 


tudinally; the ſeeds are numerous, 
oblong, cylindric, and furrowed. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
two ſpecies. 1. Vanca, with trail- 
ing ſtalks, and oval, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves. 2. Vinca, with erect ſtalks, 
and oval leaves. 
Culture, Both theſe are ſhrubby 
plants, and natives of this coun- 
try, and ſeveral other countries in 
Europe; they are eaſily propagat- 
ed by their withe ſtalks, which, 
after they have taken root, may be 
cut of and tranſplanted where 
— are to remain, and there they 
ill ſpread very faſt, without any 
further care. | 
VINCETOXICUM, a ſpecies of Aſ- 
clepias. See ASCLEPIAS. 
VINE, Vitis. See the article Vit1s. 
VINEYARD, a plantation of vines. 
See thearticle Vine. 
The beſt fituation of a vineyard is 
on the declivity of an hill, lying to 
the ſouth. 
For the planting of a vineyard, 
obſerve the following method. In 
the month of July, while the out- 
ermoſt coat of the earth 1s 
dry and combuſtible, plough up 
the ſward ; denſhire, or burn-beat 
it, according to art, and in Janu- 


ary following ſpread the aſhes. 
The ground being thus prepared, 
cut your trenches acroſs the hill 


from eaſt to weſt, becauſe the vines 
being thus in ranks, the riſing and 
ſetting of the ſun will by that 
means paſs through the intervals, 
which it would not do if they were 
ſet in any other poſition, neither 
would the ſun dart its rays upon 
the plants during the whole courſe 
of the day. Afterwards ſtrain a line, 
and dig a trench about a foot deep; 
place your ſets in it, about three 
feet diſtance one from another; 
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trim off the ſuperfluous roots, leav- 
ing no more than three or four eyes 
or buds 
ground, and plant them near half 
a foot deep, ſloping, after the man- 


ner the quick is commonly ſet, ſo 


as they may point up the bill. 
That done, take 8 dung or 
ſtraw, and lay it on the trenches in 
a convenient thickneſs to cover the 
earth, and preſerve the roots from 
the dry piercing winds, which 
would otherwiſe much annoy them, 
and from the exceſſive ſcorching 
heats in ſummer ; keep them well 
hoed, and free from weeds, and 
water them as occaſion ſerves ; the 


beſt time to plant is in January. 


The firſt pruning of the new-ſet 
vine ought not to be till January, 
and then you ſhould cut off all the 
ſhoots as near as you can, ſparing 
but one of the moſt thriving, on 
which you are to Jeave only two cr 
three buds, and ſo let all reſt till 


May, the ſecond year after planting. 


Then take care from time to time 
to deſtroy the weeds, and be ſure to 


clear the roots of all ſuckers, which 


do but rob and draw out the vir- 


tue of your ſets. The ſame me- 
thod is to be followed the third 


care in this operation not to cut 
or wound any of the main roots 
with your ſpade. As for the 
younger roots, it is not ſo material, 
in regard that they will grow but 
the thicker; and this year you 
may enjoy ſome of the fruits of 


your vineyard, which, if anſwer- 


able to your expectation, will put 
you upon providing props for your 
vines, of about four feet long, 
which muſt be placed on the north 
ſide of the plant. In May, rub off 
ſuch buds as you ſuſpect will pro- 
duce ſuperfluous branches. When 
the grapes are about the bigneſs 
of birding - ſhot, break off the 
branches with your hand at the 


Hh 2 ſecond 


upon that which is above 


year; then dig your whole vine- 
yard, and layit very level ; taking 
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-- ſecond joint above the fruit, and 
tie the reſt to the prop: here it is 


mot adviſeable to break, and not 


cut your vine; becauſe wounds 
made with a harp inſtrument are 


not apt to heal, but cauſe the 


plants to bleed. The fourth year 
you will be likely to have three or 
four ſhoots to every plant ; and 
therefore, in. December, cut off 
all the branches, except one of 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt thriving, 
which leave for a ſtandard about 
four feet high, paring away the 
reſt very cloſe to the body of the 
mother-plant, which tie to your 
prop, till it be big enough to make 
z ſtandard of itſelf. Neither muſt 
you ſuffer any ſhoot to break out 
but ſuch as ſprout at the top, 
four feet from the ground, all 


which ſprouts the French uſually 


prune off every year, and abſo- 
lutely truſt to the new ſprouts that 
are only bearing ſhoots. In Au- 
guſt, when the fruit begins to ri- 
pen, break off fach ſhoots as you 
tind too thick; and if you per- 
ceive any plant bleed, rub ſome 
aſhes on it; or, if that will not 
do, ſear it with a hot iron. When 
upon ſtirring your vineyard it ap- 
pears to be poor, prune the vines 
as before directed, and ſpread good 


dung, mixed with lime, over the 


whole ground, letting it lie all the 
Winter to waſh in:o the earth, 
mi xing about ten buſhels of lime 
with a load of dung, and if ſome 
aihes and foot be likewiſe thrown 
on, it will do well. Turn in this 
manure about February, with a 
ſight digging, but not too deep, 
v-hich ſhouid be done in a dry ſea- 
ſon, and not in wet weather, left it 
make the ground bind too much, 
and occaſion the growth of rank 
weeus. But to | abate? the ri- 
pening of grapes, and render them 


fuitful, the blood of beaſts mixed 


wich lime or ſoot, is very proper; 
I. Z ing it to the roots of the vines 
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in December and July ; and if the 
ſeaſon be very dry, the watering 
them in Auguſt is a great advan. 
tage. As to the ſoil of a vine- 
yard, it is agreed that nothing 
can be too for it; and as to 
the ſorts of vines, none but the 
forward ones ought to be planted 


in England. 


VIOLA, Violet. 


Characters. This is a us of 
the order of the e be- 


longing to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 


plants; order 5. of claſs XIX. 
The calyx is a ſhort permanent 
perianthium, conſiſting of five o- 


val, oblong, erect leaves, ſharper 


at top, obtuſe at the baſe, and 
differently ranged in different ſpe- 
cies. The corolla is ringent, and 
conſiſts of five unequal petals. 
The upper petal is broad, obtuſe, 
and indented at the point, with a 
horned nectarium at the baſe; 
two fide petals are oppoſite, the 
two lower are larger, riſing and 
reflexed. The ſtamina are five 
very ſmall filaments, which are 
annexed as appendages to the en- 
trance of the nectarium, and are 
terminated by obtuſe ſummuits, 
which are ſometimes connected. 
The piſtil is a roundiſh germen, 
ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, which 
ſtands out beyond the ſummits, 
and is crowned by an oblique 
ſtigma. The fruit is an oval, 


three cornered, obtuſe capſule, 


compoſed of three valves, and 


cContaining one cell; the ſeeds are 


numerous and oval. 

Species. Of this genus there are 
nineteen ſpecies, which, as many 
of them are natives of thts coun- 
try, and but few cultivated in the 
gardens, it is not neceſſary to 
deſcribe. 

Culture, Violets may be propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe- 
When the plants will bear to be 


removed, let them be tranſplanted 


in 


. in the ſpring, into ſhady borders, 
and there remain till autumn; and 
then they may be planted into the 
places in which they are deſigned 
to remain; but the common violets 
may be eaſily propagated, by part- 
ing their roots, which may be 


done at Michaelmas. They thould 
have a moiſt ſoil, and a ſhady ſi- 


tuation. 

Medicinal Uſes. The officinal flow- 
ers of the violets have a very plea- 
ſant ſmell, and impart a deep 
purpliſh blue colour, denominated 
from the violet. They impart 
their colour and flavour to aque- 
ous liquors. A ſyrup made from 


this infuſion has long maintained 


a place in the ſhops, and proves 

an agreeable and uſeful laxative to 

children. 

VIOLET, Viola. See the prece- 

ding article. : 

Dames VioIl ET, Heſperis. See HEs- 
PERIS. 

VIORNA, a fpecies of Clematis. 
See CLEMATIS. 

VIPER's BUGLOSS. See Bu- 
GLOSS. 

Vryzn's GRass. See GRASS. 

VIRGIN's BOWER. See Bowes. 


VISNAGA, a ſpecies of daucus. 


See Davcvs. | 

VITEX, the Chaſte Tree. 
Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the angioſpermia, be- 


longing to the didynamia claſs of 


plants; order 2. of claſs XIV. 
The calyx is a cylindrie very ſhort 
perianthium, conſiſting of one leaf 
cut into five ſegments at the 
brim; the corolla conſiſts of one 
ringent petal ; the tube is cylin- 
dric and ſmall ; the limb is plain, 
and divided into two lips; the two 
lips are trifid ; the middle ſeg- 
ment is the broadeſt in both; the 
fruit is a globoſe berry, contain- 
ing four cells, in each of which 
is an oval feed. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
four ſpecies. 1. Vitex, with 


fingered leaves, and whorled ſpikes 
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of flowers, or the common Chaſte 


Tree. 2. Vitex, with trifoliate 
and quinate leaves and panicles of 
flowers, in two diviſions. 3. Vi- 
tex, with quinate and trifoliate 
ſawed leaves, and branching pa- 
niculated flowers. 4. Vitex, with 
pinnated leaves, and panicles of 
flowers, in three diviſions. 


Culture. The hrſt ſpecies of theſe 


ſhrubs is almoſt the only one cul- 
tivated in the Engliſh gardens. It 
is a native of Sicily and Naples, 
where it grows in moiſt places, 
and is propagated by planting 
cuttings early in the ſpring before 
they ſhoot ; they require a freſh 
light ſoil, and muſt be frequently 
refreſhed with water till they 
have taken root; after which they 
ſhould be carefully kept clean 
from weeds during the ſummer 
ſeaſon, and if the following win- 
ter prove ſevere, a little mulch 
ſhould be laid upon the furface of 
the ground between the plants, to 
prevent the froſt from penetratin 

to their roots. They ſhould: be 
covered with mats, and about the 
middle of March tranſplanted to 
the places in which they are de- 
ſigned to remain, or to a nurſery, 
to grow two or three years; and 
here they ſhould be pruned up in 
order to form them into regular 
ſtalks. This ſort may be alſo pro- 
pagated by * down the 
branches in the ſpring; after 
they have taken root, they may 
be managed in the manner direct- 
ed for thoſe plants raiſed from 


cuttings. 


VITIS, the Vine. 


Characters. This is a genus of 

the order of the monogynia, be- 
longing to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs V. The 
calyx is a very ſmall perianthi- 
um, divided into five parts; the 
corolla conſiſts of five ſmall deci- 
duous rude petals; the fruit is a 
large round berry, containing only 
one cell; the feeds are five, and 


Hh 3 are 


VII 
are oſſeous, ſemiorbicular, but tur- 
binated, cordated, and narrow at 
the baſe. 
Species, Linnzus diſtinguiſhes 
_ ſeven ſpecies of this genus, but 
as none, except the common vine, 
1s cultivated for uſe, it is not ne- 
ceſſary to deſcribe them. 
Culture. The Vine is p ted 
either from layers or cuttings. 
The former is the method uſually 
practiſed with us, but the latter 
ſeems much the _ In order 
to propagate vines cuttings ; 
ſuch ſhoots ſhould "4 — ＋ 
are ſtrong and well-ripened, of 
the laſt year's and theſe 
ſhould be cut from the old vine, 
juſt below the place where they 
were produced, taking a knot of 
the two years wood to each, which 
ſhould be pruned ſmooth. 'The up- 
. per part of the ſhoot ſhould then 
cut off, ſo as to leave the cuttin 
about fixteen inches long. Theſe 
cuttings are to be placed with 
their lower part in the ground, in 
a dry place, laying ſome litter a- 
bout their roots to prevent them 
from drying. In this place they 
ſhould remain till the beginning 
of April, which is the time to 
plant them. They are then to be 
taken up and wiped clean, and if 
they are very dry, they ſhould 
ſtand with their lower parts in 
Water fix or eight hours. Then, 
having prepared the beds for 
them, they are to be ſet at about 
ſix feet diſtance from each other, 
making their heads ſlant a little 
towards the wall. The'cutting is 
to be ſo buried in the ground, that 
only the uppermoſt bud be upon a 
level with the ſurface ; the earth 
is then to be well cloſed about 
the plant, and a little mould 
heaped up over the eye of the 
bud, to keep it from drying. Af- 
ter this, there is no more trouble 


neceſſary, but to keep the ground 


clear from weeds, and to nail up 
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the ſhoot as it grows, to the wall, 
rubbing off the fide-ſhoots. 
The Michaelmas following, if the 
cuttings have produced ſtrong 
ſhoots, they ſhould be pruned 
down to two eyes. In the ſpring 


following, the ground is carefully 


to be dug up about the ſhoots, 
and the ftalks to be earthed up to 
the firſt eye. During the ſummer 
wh _—_— ſhoots muſe be rub- 
off as they a , and onl 
the two from the ** which 
were left, muſt be encouraged; 
theſe, as they grow, are to be 
nailed up againſt the wall ; and in 
the middle of July they ſhould be 
ſhortened, by nipping off their 
tops, and this will greatly ſtrength- 
en the ſhoot. At the Michaelmas 
following theſe ſhould be pruned, 
leaving them each three eyes, if 
they are ſtrong ; but if they are 
weakly, only two. The next 
ſummer there will be two ſhoots 
from each ſhoot of the laſt year's 
wood ; but if there ſhould be two 
from one eye, which is ſometimes 
the caſe, then the weaker is to be 
rubbed off. At midſummer the 
ends of the ſhoots are to be pinch- 
ed off as befere ; all the weak la- 
teral ſhoots are to be diſplaced, as 
in the preceding ſummer, and the 
whole management is to be the 
ſame. This is all the culture ne- 
ceflary to young vines. 
As to the management of grown 
vines, it is to be obſerved that 
theſe rarely produce any bearing 
ſhoots, from wood that is more 
than one year old ; the great care 
muſt therefore be always to have 
plenty of this wood in every part 
of the tree. The bearing ſhoots 
for the following year ſhould be 
left at the pruning with four eyes 
each. The under one of theſc 
does not bear, and conſequently 
there are only three which do. 
Many leave more eyes on the 
ſhoots, that they may have on 
| rut 
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but then the fruit is much poorer; 
and this 1s ſo well known 1n the 
wine countries, that there are 
laws to direct that no more than 
ſuch a number of eyes are to be 
left on each ſhoot, for the grapes 
would elſe be of a poor juice, 
and deſtroy the reputation of their 
wine. Each of the three eyes 
left will produce two or three 
bunches ; ſo that each ſhoot will 
give fix or nine bunches, which 1s 
as much as it can bring to any 
perfection. The ſhoots muſt be 


aſunder againſt the wall ; for if 
they are cloſer, when the ſide-ſhoots 
are produced, there will be no 
roem to train them in upon the 
wall; and the largeneſs of the 
leaves of the vine requires alſo 
that the ſhoots ſhould be at a pro- 
rtionable diſtance. 

he beſt ſeaſon for pruning vines 
is the end of September, or begin- 
ning of October. The cut is al- 
ways to be made juſt above the 
eye, and ſloped backward from it, 
that if it bleed, the juice may not 
run upon the bud; and where 
there is an opportunity of cutting 
down ſome young ſhoots to two 
eyes, to produce vigorous ſhoots 
for the next year's bearing, it 
ſhould always be done. In May, 
when the vines are ſhooting, they 
ſhould be looked over, and all the 
ſhoots from the old wood ſhould 
be rubbed off, as alſo the weaker, 
whenever there are two produced 
from one eye. During the month 
of May the branches muſt be 
| nailed up againſt the wall as they 
ſhoot, and toward the latter end 
of this month, the ends of the 
bearing branches ſhould be nipped 
off, which will greatly ſtrengthen 
the fruit. Thoſe, however, which 
are to bear the next year, ſhould 
not be ſtopped before the begin- 
ning of July. 
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fruit, which is the conſequence ; 


| laid in at about eighteen inches 


) ULE 
When the fruit is all gathered, the 
vines ſhould be pruned, whereby 
the litter of their leaves is all re- 


moved at once, and the fruit will 
be forwarder for this the ſucceed- 
ing year. 


ULEX, Furze, Whins, Gors, or 


Scorpion's Thorn. 

Charafers. This is a genus of 
the order of the decandria, be- 
longing to the diadelphia claſs of 
8 order 3. of claſs XVII. 
The calyx is a permanent perian- 
thium, conſiſting of two oval, ob- 
long, ere, equal leaves, ſhorter 
than the. keel, of which the up- 


per one 15 cut into two ſegments, 


and the under one into three; the 
corolla has five petals, and is of 
the butterfly kind ; the ſtandard is 
oval, large, ere, and heart - 
ſhaped ; the wings are oblong, ob- 
tuſe, and ſhorter than the ſtand- 
ard ; the keel is compoſed of two 
obtuſe „the ers of which 
2 joined S the bottom; the 

it is an oblong, turgid pod, al- 
moſt covered with the 2 
poſed of two valves, and con- 
taining one cell; the ſeeds are 
few in number, roundiſh and e- 


marginated. 
genus there are 


Species. Of this 
only two ſpecies : 1. Ulex, with 
acute-pointed hairy leaves, and 
ſparſed ſpines, or the common 
urze, whins, or gors. 2. Ulex, 
with fingle blunt leaves, and fim- 
le ſpines, terminating the 
ranches, 
Culture. 


The "common furze is 


well known to be a native of this 


country; it is propagated by ſeeds 
which were not many years ago 
frequently ſown to form hedges 
about fields; but as the furze 
hedges in a ſhort time become 
naked at the bottom ; and as there 


were frequent gaps in the hedge, 


occaſioned by ſome of the plants 
often failing, the raifing of theſe 
hedges, has been of late diſcon- 

H 4 tinued. 
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tinued. The ſecond ſpecies is a 
native of Ethiopia, and is propa- 
gated either by layers or cuttings, 
We is too tender to live in the 
open air of this country; it is, 
therefore, preſerved by the curious 
in green-houfes, with the hardier 
ſorts of exotie plants. 
ULMARIA, a ſpecies of Spirza. See 
the article Spi x A. 


ULMUS, the E!m-Tree. 


Characters. The Elm-tree is a 
nus of the order of the digynia, 
longing to the pentandria claſs 

of plants; order 2. of claſs V. The 

calyx is a turbinated, rugoſe peri- 
anthjum, compoſed of a ſingle leaf, 
divided into five ſegments at the 

edge, ere, coloured on the inſide, 

; „ Pen there is no corol- 

la; the fruit is a large, oval, com- 

preſſed drupe ; the feed. is ſingle, 
roundiſh, and lightly com preſſed. 

Species. Of this genus there are 

three ſpecies. 1. Ulmus, with 

leaves doubly ſawed, and unequal 
at the baſe, or the common Elm. 

2. Ulmus, with leaves equally 

ſawed, and unequal at the baſe. 

2. Ulmus, with leaves equally 

- fawed, and equal at the baſe. | 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 

tive of this and moſt other coun - 


tries in Europe; the ſecond grows 


naturally in Virginia, and the third 
in Siberia. Theſe three ſpecies 
may be propagatedeither by layers 


or ſackers taken trom the old roots; 


but as theſe are often taken up with 
very bad roots, and are therefore 
very ſubject to miſcarry, the me- 
thod by layers is much the beſt, 
and is very eaſy to be- practiſed, as 
a ſmall ſpace of ground would be 
ſ:flicient to formiſh nouriſhment for 
a number of ſtools, or roots for 
laying, which would annuzlly yield 
a great number. The beit ſoil for 
a nurſery of this kind, is a mo- 


derately light and dry hazel-loam, 


and the beſt ſeaſon for laying the 
branches is autumn, When they 
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have taken root, they ſhould be 
removed from the old plant, and 
ſet in rows in nurſery-beds, where, 
after four or five years, they will 
be ſtrong enough to be tranſplant- 
ed into the places where they are 
to remain. In the planting them, 
great care is to be taken not to 
bury their roots too deep, which, 
when the 1oil is moiſt and ſtiff, 
often deſtroys them. The com- 
mon elm ſeldom produces ſeeds in 


great perfection, but the witch 
elm produces great quantities of 


U 


U 


ſuch are fennel, dill, &c. 


V 


good ones, from which ſome peo- 
ple raiſe nurſeries of the trees. 
MBELLA, or Uwzetis, the 
round tufts or heads of certain 
plants fer thick together, and all of 
the ſame heighth. 
MBELLIFEROUS PraxTs are 
ſuch as have their tops branched 
and ſpread out like an umbrella ; 
on each little ſubdiviſion of which 
there is growing a ſmall flower; 
This 
flower is always pentapetaleus, 
and is ſucceeded by two naked 
ſeeds adjoining to each cther, 
which are, according to Ray, the 
true characteriſtics that diltinguith 
theſe plauts from others. 
OLVA is a ſort of calyx conſiſting 
of a membranous matter ſurround- 
ing the baſes of many of the Fun- 
gi, or Muſhroom tribe, and in ma- 
ny of them of a very ſingular fi- 
gure and ſtructure. 


URENA, Indian Mallow. 


Chara#ers. This is a genus of the 
order of the polyandria, belonging 
to the monadelphia claſs of plants; 
order 3. of claſs XVI The calyx 
is a double perianthium; the 
outer one confiſis of one leaf, 
lightly divided at the brim into hve 
ſegments; the inner one conſiſts of 
five narrow, angular, permanent 
leaves ; the corolla is compoſed of 


five oblong petals, blunt at their 
_ extremity, and narrow at their 


baſe, where they coaleſce ; the 
fruit 


UR T 


Fruit is a roundiſh, five-cornered, 
| echinated capſule, compoſed of five 
valves, and containing five cells ; 
the ſeed is fingle, roundiſh, and 
angular. 

Species, Of this genus there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Urena, with an- 
gular leaves. 2. Urena, with fi- 
nuated, hairy, many- pointed leaves. 
3. Urena, with 3 heart- 
ſhaped 
and a trailing ſtalk, 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies of theſe 
plants is a native of China; the 
ſecond grows naturally in India, 


and the third on the mountains of 


China. They are all propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
hot-bed early in the ſpring. When 
the plants are fit to be removed, 
_ them be tranſplanted into pots, 


let them be 
or under a deep frame, till they 
have ripened their ſeeds. 

URTICA, the Nettle. | 
Characters. This is a genus of the 
order of the tetrandria, belonging 


- to the monoecia claſs of plants; 


order 4. of claſs XXI. The calyx 
of the male flowers is a perianthi- 
um, compoſed of four roundiſh, 
concave, obtuſe leaves; they have 
no flower-petals, but there is a 
a pitcher-thaped nectarium in the 
center of the flower; the calyx of 
the female flowers 1s a bivalve, con- 
cave, oval, ere, permanent peri- 
anth:um ; theſe flowers have no 
corolla nor pericarpium ; the ſeed 
is ſingle, oval, compreſſed, and 
ſhining. 

Species. Of this genus Linnæus 
diſtinguiſhes twelve ſpecies, moſt 
of which are common weeds in 
this country, and as the reſt are 
ſeldom preſerved in gardens, ex- 
cept for the ſake of variety, it 
will be neceſſary to mention the 
cone only ſpecies commonly kept 
in the gardens, which 1s tne U. - 
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There are two varieties of it, which 


ing the ſeed 
„ undivided, ſawed leaves, 


which they will 


d plunged into a freſh hot- bed, 
to bring them forward, after which 
placed in the ftove, 


WALKS. 


feet will be five inches; 


WAL 


tica with oppoſite leaves, and 
the fruit ks amenta ploboſc, 
—— alled the Roman N. Net- 
t 


Culture, This is an annual 
and grows naturally in this and 
ſeveral other countries in Europe. 


may be _ mh, OY by ſow- 
2 


bed of light pot When. the 
plants are come up, they ſhould. be 
tranſplanted to the places in which 
they are deſigned to remain, after 
require no other 
care but to be —— clear from 
weeds, and if they are permitted 
to ſhed their ſeeds, they will grow 
without further culture. 
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AKE ROBIN, Ate. See 
the article ARum. + + 
See the article ALLE. 
Thoſe made of gravel, ſand, or 
graſs, are the 1 common in 
| rob but where gravel: or 
ſand cannot be procured, they are 
ſometimes laid with powdered 
coal, ſea- coal aſhes, or powdered 
brick. 
gravel-walks, it is very proper that 
the bottom of them be filled with 
ſome lime-rubbiſh, coarſe gravel, 
flint- ſtones, or other rocky materials. 
This bottom ſhould be laid 
or ten inches thick, over which 
the coat of gravel ſhould be fix or 
eight. The common allowance 
far a gravel-walk of five feet 
breadth, is an inch riſe in the 
crown; ſo that if a walk be twenty 
feet wide, according to this pro- 
rtion, it will be four inches 
bi igher in the middle than on each 
ſide; -and a walk of twenty-five 
one of 
thirty feet ſix inches; and ſo on. 
In 


In order to the laying of 


eight 
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In order to lay 
it will be 
three or four water- 


225 


wel-walks firm, 
to give them 
rollings ; that 
maſt be rolled when it 


135 


gil 
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rock, and is never 
or dry weather. 


width of the walks muſt al- 


FL 


For the method of laying out 
graſs-walks in a garden. See 
GRASS. 

Sand-walks are alſo frequently 
made in gardens, as being leſs ex- 
penfive in the making and keep- 
ing, than the former; for as the 
greateſt 
in gardens are carried about in an 
irregular manner, it would be very 
difficult to keep them handſome if 
they were made of gravel; and as 
the walks are, for the moſt part, 
ſhaded with trees, ſo the dripping 
of the water from their branches 
in hard rains, would waſh the gra- 
vel in holes, and render the walks 


is traced out in the manner the 
walks are deſigned in, the earth 
ſhould be taken out of the walks, 
and laid in the quarters. The 
depth of this ſhould be proportion- 
ed to the nature of the ſoil; for 
where the ground is dry, the 
walks need not be elevated much 
above the quarters; ſo the earth 
fhould be taken out ſour or five 
inches deep in ſuch places: but 
where the ground is wet, the bot- 
tom of the walks need not be more 
than two inches below the ſurface, 
that the walks may be raiſed fo 


high as to throw off the wet into 
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part of the walks made 


Wal, 
the quarters. Aſter the earth i 
taken out, the bottom of the walks 


- five inches thick, and beaten down 


as Cloſe as 


poſlible ; then the ſand 


ſhould be laid on about three in- 


ches thick ; and after treading it 


down, it ſhould be raked over, to 


doing of this, the whole ſhould be 
laid a little rounding, to throw of 
the wet: but there will be no ne- 
ceſſity of obſerving any exactneſi 
therein ; for as the whole ground 
1s to have as little appearance of 
art as poſſible, the rounding ſhould 

pear natural, and only fo con- 


terials for building walls for 
fruit-trees, brick is the beſt; it 
being not only the handſom- 
eſt, , the warmeſt and kindeſt 
for the ripening of fruit; and 
affording the beſt conveniency for 
nailing, as ſmaller nails will ſerve 
in brick than will in ſtone-walls, 
where the joints are larger; and 
if the walls are coped with free- 
ſtone, and ſtone pilaſters, or co- 
lamns at proper diſtances, to ſe- 
parate the trees, and break off the 
force of the winds, they are ve- 
ry beautiful, and the moſt profita- 
ble walls of any others. In ſome 
of England there are walls 

uilt both of brick and ſtone, which 
are found commodious. The 
bricks of ſome places are not of 
themſelves ſubſtantial enough for 


walls; and therefore ſome per- 


ſons, that they might have walls 
both ſubſtantial and wholeſome, 
have built theſe double, the out- 
fide being of ſtone, and the 1n- 
ſide of brick: but there muſt be 
great care taken to bind the bricks 
well into the ſtone; otherwiſe they 
are very apt to ſeparate ghe from 
the other, eſpecially when. froſt 
comes after. much wet. 


There have been ſeveral trials mw 
y 0 


WIL 
of walls built in different forms; 
ſome of them having been built 
ſemicircular; others in angles of 
various ſizes; and projecting more 
towards the north, to ſcreen off 
the cold winds: but there has 
not as yet been any method which 
has ſucceeded near ſo well as that 
of making the walls ſtrait, and 
building them upright. Where 
perſons are willing to be at the ex- 
pence, in the building of their 
walls ſubſtantial, they will find it 
anſwer much better than thoſe 
which are ſlightly built, not only 
in duration, but in warmth : there- 
fore a wall two bricks thick, will 
be found to anſwer much better 
than that of one brick and a half : 
and if in building of garden-walls 
they are-grouted with ſoft mortar, 
to fill and cloſe all the joints, the 
walls will be much ſtronger, and 
the air will not ſo eaſily penetrate, 
as it does through thoſe which are 
commonly built. 
For the aſpect or ſituation of gar- 
den-walls, ſee the article Ex o- 
SURE. 

Warr-FLower, Chieranthus. See 
the article CHIERANTHUS. 

WALNUT, Juglans. See the article 
JuGcLans. 

WELD, a ſpecies of Reſeda. See 
the article Resepa. | 

WHEAT, Triticum. See the arti- 
ticle Tz1T1cun. 

WHINS, Ulex. See the article U- 
LEX. 

| Petty Wain, Ononis. See the arti- 
cle Ononis. 

Petty Wan is alſo a ſpecies of Ge- 
niſta. See GENISTA. 

WHORTLEBERRY, Vaccinium. 
See V ACCINIUM. 

WIDOW-WAIL, Cneorum. See 
CNEORUM. 

WILDERNESS, in gardening, akind 
of grove of large trees, in a ſpacious 
garden, in which the walks are com- 
monly made either to interſect each 
other in angles, or have the ap- 
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of meanders and laby- 
rinths. See the articles Gzavz 
and LaßYIIirrrn. 
Wilderneſſes, ſays Mr. Miller, 
ſhould always be proportioned to 
the extent of the gardens 1n which 
they are made; for it is very ri- 
diculous to ſee a large wilderneſs 
planted with tall trees in a ſmall 
ſpot of ground; and, on the o- 
ther hand, nothing can be more 
abſurd, than to little paltry 
moans. or quarters of wilderneſs- 
work, in a magnificent - 
den. As > A, wil- 
derneſſes, they ſhould never be 
placed too near the habitation, 
nor ſo as to obſtruct any diſtant 
proſpect of the country; there be- 
ing nothing ſo le as an un- 
confined proſpet; but where, 
from the ſituation of the place, 
the fight is confined within the 
limits of the en, nothing 
can ſo agreeably terminate the 
proſpect, as a beautiful ſcene of 
the various kinds of trees judiei- 
ouſly planted ; and if it is ſo con- 
trived, that the termination is 


planted circularly, with the con- 


cave towards the fight, it will 
have a much better effect, than if 
it end in ftrait lines or angles. 
The plants ſhould always be adapt- 
ed to the ſize oſ the tation 
for it is very abſurd for tall trees 


to be planted in the ſmall ſquares 


of a little garden; and in large 
deſigns ſmall ſhrubs will have a 
mean appearance. It ſhould alſo 
be obſerved, never to plant ever- 
l deciduous trees; 
ut always to place the ever - greens 
in a wilderneſs in a ſeparate part 
by themſelves, and that chiefly in 
ſight. | 
As to the walks, . thoſe that have 
the appearance of meanders, where 
the eye cannot diſcover more than 
twenty or thirty yards in length, 


are generally preferable to all o- 


thers, and theſe ſhould now. and 


then 


. DO ne ee ²˙ m I. 
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planted 


WIL 

chen lead into an open circular 
piece of graſs, in the center of 
which may be placed either an 
-  obelifk, ſtatue, or fountain ; and, 
if in the middle of the wilderneſs 
chere be contrived a 1 


ol ora 
ing, in the center of which may be 
erected a dome or banquetting- 


houſe, ſurrounded with a green 
plat of graſs, it will be a conſide- 
fable addition to the beauty of the 
whole. 
walks and openings, the trees 
mould riſe gradually one above a- 
nother to the middle of the quar- 
ters, where ſhould always be * 

ed the largeſt growing trees, ſo 
that the heads of all the trees may 


appear to view, while their ſtems 


will be hid from the fight. Thus 
in thoſe parts which are planted 

with deciduous trees, roſes, ho- 
ney-ſuckles, ſpirza frutex, and o- 
ther kinds of low-flowering ſhrubs, 
may be planted next the walks 
and openings; and at their feet, 

near the ſides of the walk, may be 
| primroſes, violets, daffo- 
dils, &c. not in a ſtrait line, but ſo 
as to appear accidental, as in a na- 
tural wood. Behind the firſt row of 
ſhrubs ſhould be planted ſyringas, 
althza frutex, mezereons, and other 
flowering ſhrubsof a middle growth; 


and theſe may be backedwith many 


other ſorts of trees, riſing gradu- 
ally to the middle of the quarters. 

The part planted with ever-greens, 
may be diſpoſed in the flowing 


the great walks, may be placed the 
lauruſtines, boxes, ſpurge-laurel, ju- 
niper, ſavin, and other dwarf ever- 
greens. Behind theſe may be pla- 
ced laurels, hollies, arbutuſes, and 
other ever-greens of a larger 
Next to theſe may be 

. Planted alaternuſes, phyllireas, 
yes, cypreſſes, virginian cedars, 
and other trees of the ſame growth; 
behind theſe may be planted Nor- 
way and filver firs, the true pine, 
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From the fides of the 


nt- 


manner, vix. in the firſt line next 


)  WOR 
and other ſorts of the fir growth; 
andin the middle ſhould be planted 
Scotch pines, pinaſter, and other of 
the larger growing ever greens, 
which will afford a moſt delightful 
proſpect, if the different ſhades of 
= greens are curiouſly intermix- 
But beſide the grand walks and o- 
pgs (which ſhould always be 
aid with turf, and kept well mow- 
ed) there ſhould be ſome ſmaller 
ſerpentine-walks through the mid. 
dle of the quarters, where per- 
ſons may retire for privacy; and 
by the ſides of theſe private walks 
may alſo be ſcattered ſome wood- 
flowers and plants, which if art. 
fully planted, . will have a very 
good effect. | 
In the general defign for theſe wil- 
derneſſes, there ſhould not be a 
ſtudied and ſtiff correſpondency be- 
tween the ſeveral parts; for the 
greater diverſity there is in the di- 
ſtribution of theſe, the more plea- 


ure they will afford. 
-WILD SERVICE, &c. 


See the ar- 
ticle SERVICE, &c. | 
Swwees WILLIAM, a ſpecies of Di- 


anthus. See DiAxTRHus. | 
WILLOW, Salix. See the article 
SALIX. | 


WilLLow-HERB, or FRENCH WII- 
Low, Epilobium. See EP1L081- 
UM. 

Spiked WILLOW of Theophraftus, 
Spiræa. See the article Si- 
REA. 

WIND FLOWER, Anemone. 
ANEMONE. 

WINGS, Alz. See the article ALz. 
WOAD, Ifatis. See the article Is A- 
TIS. | . 
Wild Woan, a ſpecies of Reſeda. See 

the article Resegpa. 

WOLF'S BANE, Acconitum. See 
the article AcconiITuUM. 

WOOD WAXEN, a ſpecies of Ge: 
niſta. See GENISTA. 3 

WORM WOOD, Abſinthium. 

the article ABs1NTHRHIUM. 


XANTHIUM, 


See 


See 


XERANTHE MUM. 
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ANTHIUM, Leſſer Burdock. 
Charadters. This is a genus of the 
order of the pentandria, belong- 
ing to the monoecia claſs of plants; 
order 5. of claſs XXI. The com- 
mon calyx of the male flowers 1s 
a ſcaly perianthium; the com- 
pound flower is uniform, tubulous, 
equal, and diſpoſed into a hemiſ- 
phere; the proper corolla is com- 
poſed of a ſingle, tubulous, erect, 
funnel-ſhaped petal, cut into five 
ſegments at the top; the calyx of 
the female flowers is an involu- 
crum formed of two leaves, and 
containing two flowers; there is 
no corolla; the fruit is a dry, oval, 
oblong, prickly berry, containing 
two cells, in each of which is a 
fingle, oblong ſeed, convex on one 
fide, and plain on the other. 
Species. Of this genus there are 
only two ſpecies. 1. Xanthium, 
with an unarmed ftals. 2. Xan- 
thium, with triple ſpines. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of this country, as well as of 
many other parts of Europe, and 
of both the Indies; the ſecond 
ſpecies grows naturally in Portu- 
gal: they are both annual plants, 
propagated by ſeeds ſown ſoon af - 


ter they are ripe, on a warm bor- 


der; when the plants come up, 
let them be kept clean from weeds, 
and thinned where they grow too 
cloſe. 


Auſtrian 
Sneezewort, or Eternal Flower. 

Characters. This is a genus of 
the order of the polygamia ſuper- 


fflua, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 


claſs of plants; order 2, of claſs 
XIX. The common calyx is im- 
bricated; the compound corolla 

is unequal; the hermaphrodite fo- 


GW, 


. 
rets, which compoſe the. diſk, are 

funne]-ſhaped, ſpreading, and cut 

into five points ; the Female flo- 
rets which compoſe the border, or 
rays, are tubulous, and cut into 
five leſs, equal points; the herma- 
rodite florets have each five, 


h 
Hoe ſtamina, terminated by cylin- 


drical ſummits, and a ſhort ger- 
men, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 
crowned by a trifid ſtigma; the 
rmen afterwards becomes an ob- 
ong ſeed, crowned with hairs, 
which ripens in the cup; the fe- 
male florets have no ſtamina, but 
their germen, ſtyles, and ſeeds are 
the ſame with thoſe of the herma- 
phrodite. 
Species, Of this genus there are 
ten ſpecies, of which five only are 
cultivated in the Engliſh gardens. 
1. Xeranthemum, with ſpear-ſhap- 
ed, ſpreading leaves, commonly 
called Ptarmica. 2. Shrubby, e- 
re& Xeranthemum, with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, and almoſt naked 
branches, bearing one flower. 3. 
Xeranthemum, with ſhrubby, trail- 
ing ſtalks, and downy recurved 
leaves. 4. Xeranthemum, with 


ſhrubby, trailing ſtalks, and hairy 


Ciliated leaves. 5. Xeranthemum, 
with branches terminated by one 
imbricated flower, and obſolete 
leaves. | , 
Culture, The firſt ſpecies is an 
annual plant, and a native of Au- 
ftria, Italy, and Switzerland. It 
has two varieties, which are 

pagated by ſeeds, ſown early, ei- 
ther in ſpring or autumn, on a 
border of light earth. When the 
plants are about two inches high, . 
they ſhould be pricked out into a- 
nother border, under a warm wall, 
pale, or hedge, at about four or 
five inches diſtance one from ano» 
ther, or into the borders of the - 
flower garden. The reſt are ſhrub- 
by plants, and natives of Africa, 
and, as they do not ripen their 
ſeeds in this country, they are 


propagated 


_ themin | 
 XIPHION, or XIPHIUM, a ſpe- 


* | , 
7 
. 


rr (i) 
which, if 


propagated by cuttin 
2 on 7 bed of lie“. earth, 
during any of the ſvr7...uer months, 
and ſhaded from ⁊ie fun, will put 
out roots, Then let the plants be 
taken up, and planted each in a 
ſeparatepot, filled with light earth, 
and placed in a ſhady fituation till 
they have taken freſh root. Af- 
terwards let them be removed to a 
ſheltered place, where they may 
have more ſun, and there they 
may remain till autumn, Then 
they ſhould be removed into ſhel- 
terin a hot-bed-frame, taking care 
to let them have plenty of freſh air 


in mild weather. In ſammer the 


plants muſt be placed abroad in a 
ſheltered fituation, with other har- 
dy exotics, taking care to water 
dry weather. 


cies of Iris. See the article Iris. 
XYLOSTELDUM, a ſpecies of Loni- 
cera. See LOniICERA. 


Y 


ARROW, Achillea. See the ar- 
ticle ACHILLEA. 
See the ar- 


YEW-TREE, Taxus. 
ticle Taxus. 


YUCCA, Adam's Needle. 


Charaers. This is a genus of the 
order of the monogynia, belong- 
ing to the hexandria claſs of plants; 
order 1. of claſs VI. There is no 
calyx ; the corolla is bell-ſhaped, 
and formed of N oval pe · 


tals, cohering at their baſe, or of 


a ſingle petal divided almoſt to the 
baſe into ſo many ſegments; the 
fruit is an oblong, I 
gular capſule with three furrows; 
it is formed of three valves, and 
contains three- cells ; the ſeeds are 
numerous, and incumbent in a 
double order. The Yucca ap- 
proaches very near to the Aloe, 
but is abſolutely a diſtinò genus. 


tuſely trian- . 


.yue 


Species, Of this genus there are 
four ſpecies. 1. Yucca, with en. 
tire leaves. 2. Yucca, with narrow, 
crenulated leaves. 3. Yucca, with 
crenated, nodding leaves. 4. Yuc- 
ca, with ſawed, thready leaves. 
Culture. Theſe are ſhrubby plants; 
the firſt grows naturally in Cana- 
da and Peru; the ſecond is a na- 
tive of Jamaica and Vera Crux, 
and the third and fourth of North 
America. Theſe four ſpecies are 
preſerved in the 


when grown ſtrong and hardy, 
will endure the cold of our cli- 
mate in the open air, and produce 
its W * us. All the 
cies may gated either 
from ſeeds „ abroad, or 
from off-ſets or heads taken from 
the old plants, in the manner of 
the Aloe. When they are to be 
raiſed from ſeeds, theſe are to be 
ſown in a pot of light freſh earth, 
which being plunged into a mo- 
derate hot-bed, the young plants 


will appear in five or fix weeks; 


and when they are two or three 
inches high, they are to be remov- 
ed each into a pot, which 
is to be plunged again into the 


ſame hot-bed, where they are to be 


watered and ſhaded, and to have 
air given them, as the ſeaſon and 
the heat of the bed will permit. 
In July they muſt be hardened by 
degrees to the open air, into which 
they muſt be removed ſoon after, 
to harden them againſt winter. 
They muſt be 
ed fituation, and remain abroad 


till October, when they are to be 


removed into the green-houſe, and 
placed among the hardier forts of 
aloes. They are here to be treat- 


ed exactly as thoſe plants; and 
when they are grown ſufficiently 
ſtrong, they may be removed into 
common borders, where they will 
remain through our winters, and 


flower very beautifully, When 
they 


gardens of the cu · 
rious; and the common kind 


placed in a ſnelter- 


% E 
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212 ( 499 ). 
they are to be raiſed from the off- 
ſets, theſe muſt be laid in a dry 
lace, for a week or ten days be- 
re they are planted, that the 
wound where were taken off 
from the old plant may beal, elſe, 
like the other ſucculent plants, 


they are apt to rot in the , too cloſe. | - 
and miſcarry. ZIZIPHUS, a ſpecies of Rhamnus. 
| See the article RHaunvs. | 


 ZYGOPHYLLUM, Bean Caper. 


Z 


ERUMBET, a ſpecies of Amo- 
mum. See the article AWOMUM. 
ZINZIBER, another ſpecies of A- 
momum. See the article Auou un. 


the 
longing to the diandria claſs of 
plants; order 1. of claſs II. The 
calyx is a very long, cylindric, and 
tubular perianthium; it is com- 
obs of ene hat end is have, 
ſtriated, and divided at the end in- 
to ſive very ſmall ſegments, and is 
bearded; the corolla is ringent, 
and compoſed of a ſingle petal; 
the tube is cylindric, and of the 
length of the cup; the limb is v 
ſmall; the upper lip 1s ovated, 
reflexed, and entire; the lower 
lip is- patent, large, and divided 


into three rounded, equal ſegments; 
there is no pericarpium, but the 


cup contains four ſeeds, which are 
oblong and obtuſe, gibbous on one 
fide, and angular on the other. 


| Species, Of this genus there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Ziziphora, with 


heads terminating the ſtalks, and 
oval leaves. 2. Ziziphora, with 
flowers growing on the ſides of the 
ſtalks, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 3. 
Ziziphora, with flowers growing on 
the ſides of the ſtalks, and oval leaves. 
Culture. The firſt and ſecond ſpe- 
cies are natives of Syria, and the 
third grows naturally in Siberia; 
they are annual plants, propagated 


ſed of five 


phyllum, with a five-fided, priſm 


the angles of the. capſules com- 


CharaFers. This is a genus of 
the order of the monogynia, he- 
longing to the decandria claſs, of 


low leaves; the corolla is compo- 
petals, broadeſt at the 
top, obtuſe, emarginated, and lar- 
ger than the cup. The neQarium 
conſiſts of ten convergent leaves, 
and includes the ; the fruit 
1s an oval, five-cornered, capſule, 
formed of five valves, containing 
five cells, with ſepta adhering to 
the valves; the ſeeds are nume- 
rous, roandiſh and com 
The figure of the fruit is ſubject 
to variation, and there is a ſpeci 
in which the parts of fruftification 
are a fifth leſs. 

Species, Of this genus Linnzus 
diſtinguiſhes ſix ſpecies. 1. Zygo- 


tical capſule, or the common Bean 
Caper. 2. Zygophyllum, with 


preſſed, and membranaceous. 3. 
Zygophyllam, with globular, de- 
preſſed capſules. 4. Zygophyl- 
lam, with oval, acute, pointed cap- 
fules. 5. Zygophyllum, with cy- 
lindrical capſules. 6. Zygophyl- 
lum, with a prickly ſtalk. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies of theſe 
plants is perennial, and a native of 
Syria, it is propagated by ſeeds 
ſown m the ſpring, on a warm 
border of light earth; after the 
quay are come up they muſt be 


kept clean from weeds, and 'thin- 


ned where they grow too cloſe 
* | when. 


cloſe with bell or hand-glaffes, and 
ſhaded from the ſun till they have 
taken root, after? which let them 
be carefully tranſplanted each into 
a ſmall pot, filled with light earth, 
Which ſhould be placed inthe ſhads 
_till they have taken new root, and 
then let them be treated like the 
| 
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